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GENERAL     INTRODUCTION. 
CHAPTER  I. 

STATKlffENT  OP  THE  BB80URCE8  FOR  INVESTIGATING  HISTORY,  AND  PROOFS  0* 
THE  REGULARITY  OF  HUMAN  ACTIONS.  THESE  ACTIONS  ARE  GOVERNED  BT 
MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL  LAWS:  THEREFOUE  BOTH  SETS  OF  LAWS  MUST 
P.E  STUDIED,  AND  THERE  CAN  BE  NO  HISTORY  WITHOUT  THE  NATURAL 
SOIKNCBS. 

Of  all  the  great  branches  of  human  knowledge,  history  is  that 
upon  which  most  has  been  written,  and  which  has  always  been 
uiost  popular.  And  it  aeems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  the 
success  of  historians  has,  on  the  whole,  been  equal  to  their  in- 
dustry ;  and  that  if  on  this  subject  much  has  been  studied,  much 
also  is  understood. 

This  confidence  in  the  value  of  history  is  very  widely  dif- 
fusecl,  as  we  see  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  read,  and  in  the 
share  it  occupies  in  all  plans  of  education.  Nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied that,  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  such  confidence  is  perfectly 
justifiable.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  materials  have  been  col- 
lected which,  when  looked  at  in  the  aggregate,  have  a  rich  and 
imposing  appearance.  The  political  and  military  annals  of  all 
the  great  countries  in  Europe,  and  of  most  of  those  out  of  Eu- 
rope, have  been  carefully  compiled,  put  together  in  a  convenient 
form,  and  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest  has  been  tolerably 
well  sifted.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  history  of  leg- 
islation, also  to  that  of  religion :  while  considerable,  though 
inferior,  labour  has  been  employed  in  tracing  the  progress  of 
science,  of  literature,  of  the  fine  arts,  of  useful  inventions,  and, 
latterly,  of  the  manners  and  comforts  of  the  people.  In  order  to 
Borease  our  knowledge  of  the  past,  antiquities  of  every  kind 
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have  been  examined  ;  the  sites  of  ancient  cities  have  been  laid 
bare,  coins  dug  up  and  deciphered,  inscriptions  copied,  alphabets 
restored,  hieroglyphics  int(Tpreted,  and,  in  some  instances,  long- 
forgotten  languages  reconstructed  and  re-arranged.  Several  of 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  changes  of  human  speech  have  been 
discovered,  and,  in  the  hands  of  philologists,  have  been  made  to 
elucidate  even  the  most  obscure  periods  in  the  early  migration  of 
nations.  Political  economy  has  been  raised  to  a  science,  and  by 
it  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  causes  of  that  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  which  is  the  most  fertile  source  of  social  dis- 
turbance. Statistics  have  been  so  sedulously  cultivated,  that 
we  have  the  most  extensive  information,  not  only  respecting 
the  material  interests  of  men,  but  also  respecting  their  moral 
peculiarities ;  such  as,  the  amount  of  different  crimes,  the  pro- 
portion they  bear  to  each  other,  and  the  influence  exercised  over 
them  by  age,  sex,  education,  and  the  like.  With  this  great 
movement  physical  geography  has  kept  pace  ;  the  phenomena  of 
climate  have  been  regibtered,  mountains  measured,  rivers  sur- 
veyed and  tracked  to  their  source,  natural  productions  of  aU 
kinds  carefully  studied,  and  their  hidden  properties  unfolded : 
while  every  food  which  sustains  life  has  been  chemically  ana- 
lyzed, its  constituents  numbered  and  weighed,  and  the  nature  of 
the  connexion  between  them  and  the  human  frame  has,  in  many 
cases,  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  At  the  same  time,  and 
that  nothing  should  be  left  undone  which  might  enlarge  oui 
knowledge  of  the  events  by  which  man  is  aflfected,  there  have 
been  instituted  circumstantial  researches  in  many  other  depart- 
ments ;  so  that  in  regard  to  the  most  civilized  people,  we  are 
now  acquainted  with  the  rate  of  their  mortality,  of  their  mar- 
riages, the  proportion  of  their  births,  the  character  of  their  em- 
ployments, and  the  fluctuations  both  in  their  wages  and  in  the 
prices  of  the  commodities  necessary  to  their  existence.  These 
and  similar  facts  have  been  collected,  methodized,  and  are  ripe 
for  use.  Such  results,  which  form,  as  it  were,  the  anatomy  of  a 
nation,  are  remarkable  for  their  minuteness  ;  and  to  them  there 
have  been  joined  other  results  less  minute,  but  more  extensive. 
Not  only  have  the  actions  and  characteristics  of  the  great  nations 
been  recorded,  but  a  prodigious  number  of  different  tribes  in  all 
parts  of  the  known  world  have  been  visited  and  described  by 
travellers,  thus  enabling  us  to  compare  the  condition  of  mankind 
in  every  stage  of  civilization,  and  under  every  variety  of  circum- 
stance. When  we  moreover  add,  that  this  curiosity  respecting 
our  fellow-creatures  is  apparently  insatiable  ;  that  it  is  constant- 
ly increasing  ;  that  the  means  of  gratifying  it  are  also  increas- 
ing, and  that  most  of  the  observations  which  have  been  made 
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are  still  preserved  ; — when  we  put  all  these  things  together,  we 
may  form  a  faint  idea  of  the  immense  value  of  that  vast  body  of 
facts  which  we  now  possess,  and  by  the  aid  of  whicli  the  progress 
of  mankind  is  to  be  investigated* 

Kut  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  describe  the  use  that  has 
been  made  of  these  materials,  we  must  draw  a  very  dififerent  pic- 
ture. The  unfortunate  peculiarity  of  the  history  of  man  is,  that 
although  its  separate  parts  have  been  examined  with  considera* 
ble  ability,  hardly  any  one  has  attempted  to  combine  them  into 
a  whole,  and  ascertain  the  way  in  which  they  are  connected  with 
each  other.  In  all  the  other  great  fields  of  inquiry,  the  necessity 
of  generalization  is  universally  admitted,  and  noble  efforts  are 
being  made  to  rise  from  particular  facts  in  order  to  discover  the  / 
laws  by  which  those  facts  are  governed.  So  far,  however,  is  this 
from  being  the  usual  course  of  historians,  that  among  them  a 
strange  idea  prevails,  that  their  business  is  merely  to  relate 
events,  which  they  may  occasionally  enliven  by  such  moral  and 
political  reflections  as  seem  likely  to  be  useful.  According  to  /^ 
this  scheme,  any  author  who  from  indolence  of  thought,  or  from/ 
natural  incapacity,  is  unfit  to  deal  with  the  highest  branches  of i 
knowledge,  has  only  to  pass  some  years  in  reading  a  certain 
number  of  books,  and  then  he  is  qualified  to  be  an  historian  ;  he 
is  able  to  write  the  history  of  a  great  people,  and  his  work  be- 
comes an  authority  on  the  subject  which  it  professes  to  treat.      | 

The  establishment  of  this  narrow  standard  has  led  to  result^ 
Tcry  prejudicial  to  the  progress  of  our  knowledge.     Owing  to  itJ 
historians,  taken  as  a  body,  have  never  recognized  the  necessity} 
of  such  a  wide  and  preliminary  study  as  would  enable  them  ta 
grasp  their  subject  in  the  whole  of  its  natural  relations.     Hencq 
the  singular  spectacle  of  one  historian  being  ignorant  of  political 
economy  ;  another  knowing  nothing  of  law  ;  another  nothing  o4 
ecclesiastical  affairs  and  changes  of  opinion  ;  another  neglecting 
the  philosophy  of  statistics,  and  another  physical  science ;  aL^ 
though  these  topics  are  the  most  essential  of  all,  inasmuch  as) 
they  comprise  the  principal  circumstances  by  which  the  temper  • 
and  character  of  mankind  have  been  affected,  and  in  which  they  K 
are  displayed.     These  important  pursuits  being,  however,  culti-  \ 
vated,  some  by  one  man,  and  some  by  another,  have  been  iso-    j 
lated  rather  than  united  :  the  aid  which  might  be  derived  from    I 
analogy  and  from  mutual  illustration  has  been  lost ;  and  no  dii^  / 
position  has  been  shown  to  concentrate  them  upon  history,  of  '' 
which  they  are,  properly  speaking,  the  necessary  components. 

Since  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  few  great 
thinkers  have  indeed  arisen,  who  have  deplored  the  backwardness 
of  history,  and  have  done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  remedy 
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it.  But  these  instances  have  been  extremely  rare  :  so  rare^  thai 
in  tlie  whole  literature  of  Europe  there  are  not  more  than  three 
or  four  really  original  works  which  contain  a  systematic  attem])t 
to  investigate  the  history  of  man  according  to  those  exhaustive 
methods  which  in  other  branches  of  knowledge  have  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  by  which  alone  empirical  observations  can  be  raised 
to  scientific  truths. 

Among  historians  in  general,  we  find,  after  the  sixteenth  cen* 
tury,  and  especially  during  the  last  hundred  years,  several  indi- 
cations of  an  increasing  comprehensiveness  of  view,  and  of  a  will- 
ingness to  incorporate  into  their  works  subjects  which  they 
would  formerly  have  excluded.  By  this  means  their  assemblage 
of  topics  has  become  more  diversified,  and  the  mere  collection 
and  relative  position  of  parallel  facts  has  occasionally  suggested 
generalizations  no  traces  of  which  can  be  found  in  the  earlier  lit- 
erature of  Europe.  This  has  been  a  great  gain,  in  so  far  as  it 
has  familiarized  historians  with  a  wider  range  of  thought,  and 
encouraged  those  habits  of  speculation,  which,  though  liable  to 
abuse,  are  the  essential  condition  of  all  tghI  knowledge,  because 
without  them  no  science  can  be  constructed. 

But,  notwithstanding  that  the  prospects  of  historical  litera- 
ture are  certainly  more  cheering  now  than  in  any  former  ago,  it 
must  be  allowed  that,  with  extremely  few  exceptions,  they  are 
only  prospects,  and  that  as  yet  scarcely  any  thing  has  been  done 
towards  discovering  the  principles  which  govern  the  character 
and  destiny  of  nations.  What  has  been  actually  effected  I  shaJl 
endeavour  to  estimate  in  another  part  of  this  Introduction  :  at 
present  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  for  all  the  higher  purposes  of 
human  thought  history  is  still  miserably  deficient,  and  presents 
that  confused  and  anarchical  appearance  natural  to  a  subject  of 
which  the  laws  are  unknown,  and  even  the  foundation  unset- 
tled.* 

Our  acquaintance  with  history  being  so  imperfect,  while  our 
materials  are  so  numerous,  it  seems  desirable  that  something 
shoidd  be  done  on  a  scale  far  larger  than  has  hitherto  been  at- 
tempted, and  that  a  strenuous  e£fort  should  be  made  to  bring  up 
this  great  department  of  inquiry  to  a  level  with  other  depart- 
ments, in  order  that  we  may  maintain  the  balance  and  harmony 
of  our  knowledge.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  present  work  has 
been  conceived.     To  make  iha  execution  of  it  fully  equal  to  the 

'  A  liring  writer,  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  raise  the  standard  of 
history,  contcroptuoaslj  notices  "  rincoh^rente  compilation  de  faits  d^jA  iropropro* 
ment  qoalifi^e  (Thiaioire.^  Comtty  Philosophie  Positive,  vol.  v.  p.  18.  There  III 
much  in  the  method  and  in  the  conclusions  of  this  great  work  wH^  which  I  cannot 
agree;  but  i';  would  be  unjust  to  deny  its  extraordinary  merits. 
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eonccption  is  impossible  :  still  I  hope  to  accomplish  far  the  his- 
tory of  man  something  equivalent,  or  at  all  events  analogous,  to 
what  has  been  effected  by  other  inquirers  for  the  different 
branches  of  natural  science.  In  regard  to  nature,  events  appar- 
ently the  most  irregular  and  capricious  have  been  explained,  and 
have  been  shown  to  be  in  accordance  with  certain  fixed  and  uni- 
versal laws.  This  has  been  done  because  men  of  ability,  and, 
al>ove  all,  men  of  patient,  untiring  thought,  have  studied  natural 
events  with  the  view  of  discovering  their  regularity :  and  if 
human  events  were  subjected  to  a  similar  treatment,  we  have 
every  right  to  expect  similar  results.  For  it  is  clear  that  they 
who  affirm  that  the  fects  of  history  are  incapable  of  being  gen- 
eralized, take  for  granted  the  very  question  at  issue.  Indeed  they 
do  more  than  this.  They  not  only  assume  what  they  cannot 
prove,  but  they  assume  what  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
is  highly  improbable.  Whoever  is  at  all  acquainted  with  what 
has  been  done  during  the  last  two  centuries,  must  be  aware  that 
every  generation  demonstrates  some  events  to  be  regular  and 
predictable,  which  the  preceding  generation  had  declared  to  be 
irregular  and  unpredictable  :  so  that  the  marked  tendency  of  ad- 
vancing civilization  is  to  strengthen  our  belief  in  the  universality 
of  order,  of  method,  and  of  law.  This  being  the  case,  it  follows 
that  if  any  facts,  or  class  of  facts,  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to 
order,  we,  so  far  from  pronouncing  them  to  be  irreducible,  should 
rather  be  guided  by  our  experience  of  the  past,  and  should  admit 
the  probability  that  what  we  now  call  inexplicable  wiD  at  some 
future  time  be  explained.  This  expectation  of  discovering  regu- 
larity in  the  midst  of  confusion  is  so  familiar  to  scientific  men, 
that  among  the  most  eminent  of  them  it  becomes  an  article  of 
faith  ;  and  if  the  same  expectation  is  not  generally  found  among 
historians,  it  must  be  ascribed  partly  to  their  being  of  inferior 
ability  to  the  investigators  of  nature,  and  partly  to  the  greater 
complexity  of  those  social  phenomena  with  which  their  studies 
are  concerned. 

Both  these  causes  have  retarded  the  creation  of  the  science 
of  history.  The  most  celebrated  historians  are  manifestly  in- 
ferior to  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  physical  science :  no 
one  having  devoted  himself  to  history  who  in  point  of  intellect  is 
at  all  to  be  compared  with  Kepler,  Newton,  or  many  others  that 
might  be  named.'  And  as  to  the  greater  complexity  of  the 
phenomena,  the  philosophic  historian  is  opposed  by  difficulties 
br  more  formidable  than  is  the  student  of  nature  ;  since,  while 

*  I  speak  merely  of  those  who  have  made  history  their  maiQ  pursuit.  Bacon 
wrote  on  it,  but  only  as  a  subordinate  object ;  and  it  evidently  cost  him  nothing  like 
tlie  thought  which  ho  devoted  to  other  subjects. 
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on  the  one  hand,  his  ohservations  are  more  liable  to  those  cansei 
of  error  which  arise  from  prejudice  and  passion,  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  unable  to  employ  the  great  physical  resource  of  experi- 
ment, by  which  we  can  often  simplify  even  the  most  intricate 
problems  in  the  external  world. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  study  of  the  move- 
ments of  Man  should  be  still  in  its  infancy,  as  compared  with 
the  advanced  state  of  the  study  of  the  movements  of  Nature, 
indeed  the  difference  between  the  progress  of  the  two  pursuits  is 
so  great,  that  while  in  physics  the  regularity  of  events,  and  the 
power  of  predicting  them,  are  often  taken  for  granted  even  in 
cases  still  unproved,  a  similar  regularity  is  in  history  not  only 
not  taken  for  granted,  but  is  actually  denied.  Hence  it  is  that 
whoever  wishes  to  raise  history  to  a  level  with  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  is  met  by  a  preliminary  obstacle ;  since  he  is  told 
that  in  the  affairs  of  men  there  is  something  mysterious  and  pro- 
vidential, which  makes  them  impervious  to  our  investigations, 
and  which  will  always  hide  from  us  their  future  course.  To  this 
it  might  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that  such  an  assertion  is  gratui- 
tous ;  that  it  is  by  its  nature  incapable  of  proof ;  and  that  it  is 
moreover  opposed  by  the  notorious  fact  that  every  where  else  in- 
creasing knowledge  is  accompanied  by  an  increasing  confidence 
in  the  uniformity  with  which,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the 
same  events  must  succeed  each  other.  It  will,  however,  be  more 
satisfactory  to  probe  the  difficulty  deeper,  and  inquire  at  once 
into  the  foundation  of  the  common  opinion  that  history  must 
always  remain  in  its  present  empirical  state,  and  can  never  be 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  science.  We  shall  thus  be  led  to  one  vast 
question,  which  indeed  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  subject,  and 
is  simply  this  :  Are  the  actions  of  men,  and  therefore  of  societies, 
*  governed  by  fixed  laws,  or  are  they  the  result  either  of  chance 
or  of  supernatural  interference  ?  The  discussion  of  these  alter- 
natives will  suggest  some  speculations  of  considerable  interest. 

For,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  there  are  two  doctrines,  which 
appear  to  represent  different  stages  of  civilization.  According 
to  the  first  doctrine,  every  event  is  single  and  isolated,  and  is 
merely  considered  as  the  result  of  a  blind  chance.  This  opinion, 
which  is  most  natural  to  a  perfectly  ignorant  people,  would  soon 
be  weakened  by  that  extension  of  experience  which  supplies  a 
knowledge  of  those  uniformities  of  succession  and  of  co-existence 
that  nature  constantly  presents.  If,  for  example,  wandering 
tribes,  without  the  least  tincture  of  civilization,  lived  entirely  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  they  might  well  suppose  that  the  appearance 
of  their  necessary  food  was  the  result  of  some  accident  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  explanation.     The  irregularity  of  the  supply,  and 
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Ihe  apparent  cajjrice  with  which  it  was  sometimes  abundant  and 
sometimes  scanty,  would  prevent  them  from  sua|)ecting  any  thing 
like  method  in  the  arrangements  of  Lature;  nor  could  their  minds 
even  conceive  the  existence  of  those  general  principles  which 
govern  the  order  of  events,  and  by  a  knowledge  of  which  we  are 
often  able  to  predict  their  future  course.  But  when  such  tribes 
advance  into  the  agricultural  state,  they,  for  the  first  time,  use 
a  food  of  which  not  only  the  appearance,  but  the  very  existence, 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  their  own  act.  What  they  sow,  that 
likewise  do  they  reap.  The  provision  necessary  for  their  wants 
is  brought  more  immediately  under  their  own  control,  and  is 
more  palpably  the  consequence  of  their  own  labour.  They  per- 
ceive a  distinct  plan,  and  a  regular  uniformity  of  sequence,  in  the 
relation  which  the  seed  they  put  into  the  ground  bears  to  the  com 
when  arrived  at  maturity.  They  are  now  able  to  look  to  the 
future,  not. indeed  with  certainty,  but  with  a  confidence  infinitely 
greater  than  they  could  have  felt  in  their  former  and  more  pre- 
carious pursuits.'  Hence  there  arises  a  dim  idea  of  the  stability 
of  events';  and  for  the  first  time  there  begins  to  dawn  upon  the 
mind  a  faint  conception  of  what  at  a  later  period  are  called  the 
Laws  of  Nature.  Every  step  in  the  great  progress  will  make 
their  view  of  this  more  clear.  As  their  observations  accumulate, 
and  as  their  experience  extends  over  a  wider  surface,  they  meet 
with  uniformities  that  they  had  never  suspected  to  exist,  and 
the  discovery  of  which  weakens  that  doctrine  of  chance  with 
which  they  had  originally  set  out.  Yet  a  little  further,  and  a 
taste  for  abstract  reasoning  springs  up;  and  then  some  among 
them  generalize  the  observations  that  have  been  made,  and  de- 
spising the  old  popular  opinion,  believe  that  every  event  is  linked 
to  its  antecedent  by  an  inevitable  connexion,  that  such  antece- 
dent is  connected  with  a  preceding  fact;  and  that  thus  the  whole 
world  forms  a  necessary  chain,  in  which  indeed  each  man  may 
play  his  part,  but  can  by  no  means  determine  what  that  part 
shall  be. 

Thus  it  is  that,  in  the  ordinary  march  of  society,  an  increas- 
ing perception  of  the  regularity  of  nature  destroys  the  doctrine 
of  Chance,  and  replaces  it  by  that  of  Necessary  Connexion.  And 
it  is,  I  think,  highly  probable  that  out  of  these  two  doctrines  of 
Chance  and  Necessity  there  have  respectively  arisen  the  subse- 
quent dogmas  of  Free  Will  and  Predestination.     Nor  is  it  dilli* 

'  Sonic  ot  the  moral  consequences  of  thus  diminishing  the  precariousness  of  food 
are  noticed  by  M.  Charles  Comte,  in  his  'fraite  de  Legislation^  vol.  ii.  pp.  278-276. 
Compare  MilCs  Hvdory  of  Indian  vol.  i.  pp.  180,  181.  But  both  these  able  writen 
liaTe  omitted  to  observe  that  the  change  facilitates  a  perception  of  the  regularity  cf 
phenomena. 
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cult  to  understand  the  manner  in  which,  in  a  more  advanced 
state  of  society,  this  metamorphosis  would  occur.  In  every  country^ 
as  soon  as  the  accumulation  of  wealth  has  reached  a  certain 
point,  the  produce  of  each  man's  labour  becomes  more  than 
suflBicient  for  his  own  support :  it  is  therefore  no  longer  necessary 
that  all  should  work;  and  there  is  formed  a  separate  class,  tlie 
members  of  which  pass  their  Uves  for  the  most  part  in  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure  ;  a  very  few,  however,  in  the  acquisition  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  Among  these  last  there  are  always  found  some 
who,  neglecting  external  events,  turn  their  attention  to  the- study 
of  their  own  minds;  *  and  such  men,  when  possessed  of  great 
abilities,  become  the  founders  of  new  philosophies  and  new  re- 
ligions, which  often  exercise  immense  influence  over  the  people 
who  receive  them.  But  the  authors  of  these  systems  are  them- 
selves affected  by  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  they  live.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  man  to  escape  the  pressure  of  suri-ounding 
opinions ;  and  what  is  called  a  new  philosophy  or  a  new  religion 
is  generally  not  so  much  a  creation  of  fresh  ideas,  but  rather  a 
new  direction  given  to  ideas  already  current  among  contemporary 
thinkers.*  Thus,  in  the  case  now  before  us,  the  doctrine  of 
Chance  in  the  external  world  corresponds  to  that  of  Free  Will  in 
the  internal  :  wliile  the  other  doctrine  of  Necessary  Connexion 

*  On  the  relation  between  this  and  the  prerious  creation  of  wealth,  see  Tenns- 
inann^  Geschichte  der  Philosophies  vol.  i.  p.  SO:  "Ein  gewisser  Grad  von  Cuiiur  und 
Wohlstand  ist  eine  nothwendige  aussore  Bedingung  der  Entwickeluiig  -dcs  philoso- 
phischen  Geistos.  So  lange  der  Mensch  noch  mit  den  Mitteln  seiner  Existenz  und 
der  Bel'riedigung  seiner  thierischen  Bediirfnisse  beschaftiget  ist,  so  lange  gehet  4io 
Entwickelung  und  Bildnng  seiner  Geisteskriiftc  nur  langsam  von  stattcn,  und  cr 
uahcrt  sich  nur  Schritt  vor  St^hritt  einer  frciern  Vernunflthatigkeit."  ..."  Daher 
findcu  wir,  dass  man  nur  in  dencn  Nationcn  anfing  zu  philosopbiren,  welche  sich  zu 
einer  betraehtlichen  Stufe  des  Wohlstandcs  und  der  Cultur  empor  gehoben  batten.** 
Hence,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  in  the  next  chapter,  the  immense  importance  ot 
the  physical  phenomena  which  precede  and  often  control  the  metaphysical.  In  the 
history  of  the  (>rcek  mind  we  can  distinctly  trace  the  passage  from  physical  to  meta- 
physical inqiiiries.  See  Grote^n  History  of  Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  619,  edit.  1847.  That 
the  atomic  doctrine,  in  its  relation  to  chance,  was  a  natural  precursor  of  Platonism, 
Ih  remarked  in  BrousmU^  Examen  des  Doctrines  Afedicales,  vol.  i.  pp.  63,  54,  an  able 
though  one-sided  work.  Compare,  respecting  the  Chance  of  the  atoniists,  Ritter't 
History  of  Ancient  Philosophy^  vol.  i.  p.  553  ;  an  hypothesis,  a£  Rittcr  says, 
**  destructive  of  all  inner  energy ;"  consequently  antagonisitic  to  the  psychological 
hypothesis  which  subsequently  sprang  up  and  conquered  it.  That  physical  researchei 
came  first,  is  moreover  attested  by  Diogenes  Luertius :    VLipri  8c  <f>LKo<ro<^ias  rpia^ 

vh  ircpl  /3(0i;  Koi  riw  irp6s  riA*^s'  BiaK^icTiKhy  8^,  rh  afx<f>or4ptP  rohs  \6yovs  irptafitvoy 
iteH  M'XP'  f^^*'  *Apxf\oiov  rh  <pvaiKhy  fldos  ^V  avh  Zh  "^uttcpiirovSf  &s  TpotipriTaty  rh  i)0iK6v* 
dtwh  si  Zr,yQ9yos  rov  'EAetCrov,  t^  Iiia\€KriK6y.  De  Vitis  Philoaophorum  Proetn. 
fjegm.  18,  vol  i.  p.  12:  compare  lib.  ii.  segm.  16,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 

*  Beausobi^e  has  some  good  remarks  on  this  in  his  learned  wurk  Histoire  Oriilqtu 
ie  Manichee^  vol.  i.  p.  179,  where  he  says  that  the  great  religious  heresies  have  been 
founded  on  previous  philosophies.  Certainly  no  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
opinions  will  admit  the  sweeping  assertion  of  M.  Stabl  that  "  la  philosophic  d'ui 
ptuplc  a  sa  racine  dans  sa  thcologie."    Kliun-aih^  Travaux^  vol.  ii.  p.  454,  Paris,  1848. 
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is  equally  analogous  to  that  of  PredestinatioD;  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  first  is  a  development  by  the  metaphysician,  the 
second  by  the  theologian.  In  the  first  instance,  the  metaphysi- 
cian, setting  out  with  the  doctrine  of  Chance,  carries  into  the 
study  of  the  mind  this  arbitraiy  and  irresponsible  principle,  which 
in  its  new  field  becomes  Free  Will  ;  an  expression  by  which  all 
difficulties  seem  to  be  removed,  since  perfect  freedom,  itself  the 
cause  of  all  actions,  is  caused  by  none,  but,  like  the  doctrine  of 
Chance,  is  an  ultimate  fact  admitting  of  no  further  explanation.* 
In  the  second  instance,  the  theologian  taking  up  the  doctrine  of 
Necessary  Connexion  recasts  it  into  a  religious  shape;  and 
his  mind  being  already  full  of  conceptions  of  order  and  of  uni- 
formity, he  naturally  ascribes  such  undeviating  regularity  to  the 
prescience  of  Supreme  Power;  and  thus  to  the  magnificent  no- 
tion of  one  God  there  is  added  the  dogma  that  by  Him  all  things 
have  from  the  beginning  been  absolutely  pre-determined  and 
pre-ordained. 

These  opposite  doctrines  of  free  will  and  predestination^  do, 
no  doubt,  supply  a  safe  and  simple  solution  of  the  obscurities  of 
our  being;  and  as  they  are  easily  understood,  they  are  so  suited 
to  the  average  capacity  of  the  human  mind,  that  even  at  the 
present  day  an  immense  majority  of  men  are  divided  between 
them;  and  they  have  not  only  corrupted  the  sources  of  our 
knowledge,  but  have  given  rise  to  religious  sects,  whose  mutual 
animosities  have  disturbed  society,  and  too  often  embittered  the 
relations  of  private  life.  Among  the  more  advanced  European 
thinkers  there  is,  however,  a  growing  oi)inion  that  both  doctrines 
are  wrong,  or,  at  all  events,  that  we  have  no  sufficient  evidence 
of  their  truth.     And  as  this  is  a  matter  of  great  moment,  it  is 

•  "Also  ist  ein  VS^ille,  dem  die  blosc  gesetzgebcnde  Form  der  Maxiine  allein  zum 
Gesetze  dienan  kann,  ein  freier  Wille."  Kritik  der  praktischen  Verimnfl  in  Kant's 
Werke,  vol.  iv.  p.  128.  "  Hat  sclber  f iir  sich  elgentlich  keinen  Bestimmungsgrund." 
Meiaphynik  der  Bitten  in  Werke,  vol.  v.  p.  12.  "Die  unbedingte  Causalitiit  der 
Uraache."  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft  in  WiwArc,  vol.  ii.  p.  839.  See  also  ProUgo" 
mtiia  zujeder  kiinftigen  Afetapht/nk  in  vol.  iii.  p.  268. 

^  That  these  doctrines,  when  tr<»ated  according  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  reason- 
ing, not  only  oppose,  but  exclude  each  other,  would  be  universally  admitted  if  it  were 
not  for  a  desire  generally  fell  to  save  certain  parts  of  each :  it  being  thought  dan- 
gerous to  give  up  free  will  on  account  of  weakening  moral  respon.sibility,  and  equally 
dangerous  to  give  up  predestination  on  account  of  impugning  the  power  of  God. 
Various  attempts  have  therefore  been  made  to  reconcile  liberty  with  necessity,  and 
make  the  freedom  of  man  harmonize  with  the  foreknowledge  of  the  Deity.  Com- 
pare on  this  point  a  remarkable  letter  from  Locke  to  Molyneux  {Locke's  Workn,  vol. 
fill.  p.  805),  with  the  argument  in  one  of  Bcntley's  Sermons  {Jfo7ik't  Life  of  Bentiet/, 
¥0l.  ii.  pp.  7,  8);  also  RiUer'a  Hint,  of  Ancient  Philomphy,  vol.  iv.  pp.  14H,  144  ; 
Tennemann,  Oench.  der  Philosojthie^  vol.  iv.  pp.  801-3()4  ;  Copleston't  Inquiry  into  the 
Doctrines  of  Necessity  and  Piedestination,  pp.  6,  7,  46,  69,  7n,  85,  92,  Hi8,  136; 
iioshehiCs  Ecclesiastical  JJisl.  vol.  i.  p.  207,  vol.  ii.  p.  96  ;  Neander\  Hint,  of  the  Churcky 
?ol.  iv.  pp  204,  ."^89-891 ;  Bishop  of  lAncolnon  Tcrtullianj  1845,  p.  823  ;  Nodfftonon 
Buddfirlmi^  in  Transac,  of  Asiatic  Socieiif,  vol.  ii.  p.  282. 
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important,  before  we  proceed  further,  to  clear  up  as  much  of  i( 
as  the  difficulties  inherent  in  these  subjects  will  enable  us  to  do. 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  thrown  on  the  account  which  I 
have  given  of  the  probable  origin  of  the  ideas  of  free  will  and 
predestination,  there  can,  at  all  events,  be  no  dispute  as  to  the 
foundation  on  which  those  ideas  are  now  actually  based.  The 
theory  of  predestination  is  founded  on  a  theological  hypothesis; 
that  of  free  will  on  a  metaphysical  hypothesis.  The  advocates 
of  the  first  proceed  on  a  supposition  for  which,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  they  have  as  yet  brought  forward  no  good  evidence.  They 
require  us  to  believe  that  the  Author  of  Creation,  whose  benefi- 
cence they  at  the  same  time  willingly  allow,  has,  notwithstand- 
ing His  supreme  goodness,  made  an  arbitrary  distinction  betweeu 
the  elect  and  the  non-elect;  that  He  has  from  all  eternity 
doomed  to  perdition  millions  of  creatures  yet  unborn,  and  whom 
His  act  alone  can  call  into  existence :  and  that  He  has  done 
this,  not  in  virtue  of  any  principle  of  justice,  but  by  a  mere 
stretch  of  despotic  power.'  This  doctrine  owes  its  authority 
among  Protestants  to  the  dark  though  powerful  mind  of  Calvin  : 
but  in  the  early  Church  it  was  first  systematically  methodized 
by  Angus  tin,  who  appears  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Mani- 
chflBans.*  At  all  events,  and  putting  aside  its  incompatibility 
with  other  notions  which  are  supposed  to  be  fundamental,*"  it 
must,  in  a  scientific  investigation,  be  regarded  as  a  barren  hypoth- 
esis, because,  being  beyond  the  province  of  our  knowledge,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  either  its  truth  or  its  falsehood. 

The  other  doctrine,  which  has  long  been  celebrated  under  the 
name  of  Free  Will,  is  connected  with  Arminianism  ;  but  it  in 
reality  rests  on  the  metaphysical  dogma  of  the  supremacy  of 
human  consciousness.  Every  man,  it  is  alleged,  feels  and  knows 
that  he  is  a  free  agent :  nor  can  any  subtleties  of  argument  do 

'  Even  Ambrose,  who  never  went  so  far  afl  August! n,  states  this  principle  in  its 
repulsive  nakedness :  "  Deus  quos  dignat  vocat,  quos  vult  religiosos  facit."  Neandefy 
vol.  iv.  p.  287.  Calvin  declares  "that  God,  in  predestinating  from  all  eternity  one 
part  of  mankind  to  everlasting  happiness,  and  another  to  endless  misery,  was  led  to 
make  this  distinction  by  no  other  motive  than  His  own  good  pleasure  and  free  wiU.^ 
Mosfuhn'ii  EixUs.  llUt,  vol.  ii.  p.  103  ;  see  also  p.  100 ;  and  Cartoitheiis  Hht.  of  tJU 
Church  of  Eii(f!.attd,  vol.  i  p.  552. 

■  On  the  Maiiichwan  origin  of  Augustin's  opinions,  compare  Potter^  Ettprit  dt 
TEglife^  vol.  ii.  p.  171,  Paris,  1S21  ;  7om/iue'»  Refutation  of  Calvinixm^  1817,  ppw 
671-57(i;  Suutheifs  Book  of  the  Churchy  1824,  vol.  i.  p.  3ul,  .302;  AfaUer,  Hist,  dti 
Onoxticiwifj  1828,  vol.  i.  p.  325.  However,  lieausobre  (Ilistoire  d«  Manichie^  vol.  ii. 
pp.  38-40)  Roeras  to  have  proved  a  difference  between  the  election  of  Augustin  an<t 
that  of  BasilUos. 

*•  On  the  absurdity  of  "an  omnipotent  arbitrary  Deity,"  and  on  the  incongniit> 
of  such  a  combination  with  <t>uau  KaKhv  koX  9iKaiov,  see  CndwortKn  Intellect.  Sytd.  vol 
I  pp.  45,  419,  vol.  iii.  p.  241,  vol.  iv.  p.  16'».  See  also  Tfteodicee  in  Kant'a  WerU 
vol.  vi.  pp.  141,  142,  and  Metaphysik  der  Sitten,  in  vol.  v.  p.  332,  upon  "den  gii^t 
fioUcn  Zweck  ui  Ansehung  des  uieuschlichen  Geschlechts." 
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away  with  our  consciousness  of  possessing  a  free  will.  * '  Now  the 
existence  of  this  supreme  jurisdiction,  which  is  thus  to  set  at 
defiance  all  the  ordinary  methods  of  reasoning,  involves  two  as- 
sumptions :  of  which  the  first,  though  possibly  true,  has  never 
been  proved;  and  the  other  is  unquestionably  false.  These  as- 
sumptions are,  that  there  is  an  independent  faculty,  called  con 
Bciousness,  and  that  the  dictates  of  that  faculty  are  infallible 
But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  conscious- 
ness is  a  faculty  ;  and  some  of  the  ablest  thinkers  have  been  of 
opinion  that  it  is  merely  a  state  or  condition  of  tho  mind.'* 
Should  this  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  the  argument  falls  to  the 
ground;  since,  even  if  we  admit  that  all  the  faculties  of  tho 
mind,  when  completely  exercised,  are  equally  accurate,  no  one 
will  make  the  same  claim  for  every  condition  into  which  the  mind 
itself  may  be  casually  thrown.  However,  waiving  this  objection, 
we  may,  in  the  second  place,  reply,  that  even  if  consciousness  is 
a  faculty,  we  have  the  testimony  of  all  history  to  prove  its  ex- 
treme fallibility."    All  the  great  stages  through  which,  in  the 

^'  Johnson  said  to  Boswell,  "  Sir,  we  know  our  will  is  free,  and  there^s  an  end 
onV*  Boaweir*  Life  of  Johnson^  edit.  Croker,  1848,  p.  203.  "La  question: 
Sommes  nous  libres  t  me  paratt  au-dessoua  de  la  discussion.  Ello  est  rdsoiue  par  lo 
t^moignage  de  la  conscience  attestant  que  dans  certains  cas  nous  pourrions  fiiii*e  le 
contraire  de  ce  que  nous  faisons."  Cousin^  Hist,  de  la  Philosophies  I.  S^rio,  vol.  i.  pp. 
190,  191.  **  Die  Freiheit  des  Menschen,  als  moraliscben  Wenens,  griindet  sicU  auf 
das  sittliche  Bewusstseyn."  Tennemann^  Gesch,  der  Philosophies  vol.  v.  p.  161 .  That 
this  is  the  only  ground  for  believing  in  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  so  evident,  that  we 
need  not  notice  the  mystical  proof  of  Philo  {Rater's  Ancient  PhUomphif^  vol.  iv.  p. 
447);  nor  the  physical  one  of  the  Basilidian  monads  {Beausobre,  Hist  de  Manichee^ 
Yol.  ii.  p.  23) ;  stiU  less  the  argument  of  Bardesanes,  who  thought  to  demonstrate 
freedom  by  the  variety  of  human  customs  I  Matter^  Hist  du  Gnoxticisme^  vol.  i.  p. 
B23,  which  should  be  compared  with  Bwrdach^s  Physiologie  eomme  Science  i Observer 
tUmy  vol.  v.  p.  50,  Paris,  1839. 

'*  Mr.  James  Mill  {Anali/»is  ofth£  Mind,  vol.  i.  pp.  171,  172)  savs  that  conscious- 
ness and  belief  are  the  same,  and  that  great  error  has  ari.sen  from  calling  "  con- 
flciousness  a  feeling  distinct  from  all  other  feelings."  According  to  Locke  {Essay 
concerning  Hutnan  Understanding^  book  ii.  chap,  i.,  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  89)  "conscious- 
ness is  the  perception  of  what  passes  in  a  man^s  own  mind.*'  Brown  (Philomphi/  of 
the Mindy  pp.  67,  68)  denies  that  consciousness  is  a  faculty:  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
complains  of  **  Reid^  degradation  of  consciousness  into  a  special  faculty."  Notes  to 
EMa  Works,  pp.  223,  297,  373.  M.  Cousin  (Hist,  de  la  Philosophie,  II.  Stiric,  vol. 
L  p.  131)  pronounces  consciousncse  to  be  "  phdnom^ne  complexe ;"  and  at  p.  04  '^la 
timdition  necessaire  de  TintelHgence  c^est  la  conscience ;"  while  a  still  later  writer 
{Ji^krVa  New  System  of  Philosophy^  vol.  i.  p.  25)  declares  that  "  we  have  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  consciousnes." — this  is  certain."  The  statement  in  Alciphron 
Dialogue  vii.  {Berkeleife  Works  vol.  i.  pp.  505,  506)  is  equally  ansatisfactory :  and 
what  still  further  perplexes  the  question  is  the  existence  of  what  is  now  recopiiscd 
■s  "double  consciousness."  See  on  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  EflioUon^a 
Phyaiology,  pp.  367-369,  1165;  Afayo's  Physiology ,  pp.  195, 196;  Prichard's  Treatise 
en  Insanity s  pp.  450,  451 ;  Carpenter's  Hitman  Physiology,  p.  379. 

^  This  reqi^Ires  explanation.  Consciousness  is  infallible  as  to  the  fad  oi  its 
.«stimony  ;  but  fallible  as  to  the  truth.  That  we  are  conscioun  of  certain  phenomena, 
b  a  proof  that  those  phenomena  exist  in  the  mind,  or  are  presented  to  h  ;  but  to  say 
that  this  demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  phenomena  is  to  go  a  step  further,  and  not 
only  offer  a  testimony,  but  also  pass  a  judgment.    The  moment  we  do  this,  we  intra 
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progress  of  civilization,  the  human  race  has  paccessively  passed; 
have  been  characterized  by  certain  mental  peculiarities  or  con- 
victions, which  have  left  their  impress  upon  the  religion,  the 
philosophy,  and  the  morals  of  the  age.  Each  of  these  convic- 
tions has  been  to  one  period  a  matter  of  faith,  to  another  a  mat- 
ter for  derison  /*  and  each  of  them  has,  in  its  own  epoch,  been 
as  intimately  bound  up  with  the  minds  of  men,  and  become  as 
much  a  part  of  their  consciousness,  as  is  that  opinion  which  we 
now  term  freedom  of  the  will.  Yet  it  is  impossible  that  all 
these  products  of  consciousness  can  be  tnie,  because  many  of 
them  contradict  each  other.  Unless,  therefore,  in  different  ages 
there  are  different  standards  of  truth,  it  is  clear  that  the  testi- 
mony of  man's  consciousness  is  no  proof  of  an  opinion  being  true; 
for  if  it  were  so,  then  two  propositions  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other  might  both  be  equally  accurate.  Besides  this,  another 
view  may  be  drawn  from  the  common  operations  of  ordinary 
life.  Are  we  not  in  certain  circumstances  conscious  of  the  ex- 
istence of  spectres  and  phantoms  ;  and  yet  is  it  not  generally  ad- 
mitted that  such  beings  have  no  existence  at  all  ?  Should  it  be 
attempted  to  refute  this  argument  by  saying  that  such  conscious- 
ness is  apparent  and  not  real,  then  I  ask,  What  is  it  that  judges 
between  the  consciousness  which  is  genuine  and  that  which  is 
spurious  ?'*     If  this  boasted  faculty  deceives  us  in  some  things, 

ducc  the  element  of  fallibility :  because  consciousness  and  judgment  put  together 
cunnot  be  always  right,  inasmuch  as  judgment  is  often  wrong. 

The  late  Blanco  White,  a  thinker  of  considerable  subtlety,  says:  "The  important 
distinction  between  libertas  a  necennitaU  and  Ubertas  a  coactioney  is  seldom  attended 
to.  Nothing  whatever  can  force  my  will ;  ev^ery  man  is  more  or  less  conscious  of 
that  fact :  but  at  the  same  time  wc  are,  or  may  be,  equally  conseious  that  we  are 
never  decided  without  a  motive."  Life  of  B.  White,  by  Himself,  1845,  vol.  iii.  p.  90. 
But  how  can  a  man  be  conscious  that  '^nothing  whatever  can  force  his  will?"  This 
is  not  consciousness,  but  judgment:  it  is  a  judgment  of  what  may  be,  not  a  con* 
Bciousness  of  what  is.  If  there  is  any  meaning  in  the  word  *  consciousness,*  it  must 
refer  solely  to  the  present,  and  can  never  include  future  contingencies  as  to  what 
mat/  be  or  can  be. 

"  As  Herder  says,  '*  Was  diese  Nation  ihrem  Gedaukenkreise  unent  behrlich  halt, 
darnn  hat  jene  nic  gedacht  odcr  hiilt  es  gar  fiir  schadlicb."  I<Uen  zur  Oesch.  der 
MenttchJuit,  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 

^  Plato  was  struck  by  the  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  a  standard  iu  the  human 
mind  whereby  we  may  tost  the  truth  or  falsehdod  of  spectral  phenomena  and  dreams. 
And  the  only  conclusion  to  which  this  consummate  thinker  could  amve  was,  that 
whatever  appears  true  to  the  individual  mind  is  true  for  him:  which,  however,  is  nn 
evasion  of  the  problem,  not  a  solution  of  it.  See  the  Theietetus,  where  Plato,  as 
usual,  puts  his  own  speculations  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates.  He  opens  the  question 
fit  the  beginning  of  sec.  39  {Plalonis  Opera^  vol.  iii.  p.  426,  edit.  Bckker,  London, 
1826),  M^  Toivvv  airo\iirwfitv  offov  4Wf7irov  avrov.  A«iT€Tai  hf  ^ytrrviwy  rt  wtpi  koH 
p6(rcifp,  rCiv  n  iwutv  Kui  /uai'Uj,  &c.  These  are  the  supposed  sources  of  error ;  but 
Socrates,  after  discussing  them,  and  entangling  Theaetetus  in  a  maze,  sums  up  at  the 
end  of  sec.  45,  p.  434,  iXriOhs  Apa  4fiol  rj  d/xii  aUef}<ris.  See  further  p.  51 6,' on  the 
furmation  of  en oneous  judgments;  and  respecting  the  assertions  made  by  many  of 
the  Greeks  that  waaa  (pavraaia  ii\n$h^  and  waaa  Bo^a  oXij69)t,  compare  CuAcorthy  Tol 
fit.  p.  379,  vol.  iv.  p.  118.     For  physiological  conaidentions  concerning  the  prcMi^ 
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what  security  have  we  that  it  will  not  deceive  us  in  others  ?  If 
there  is  no  security,  the  faculty  is  not  trustworthy.  If  there  is 
a  security,  then,  whatever  it  may  be,  its  existence  shows  tho 
necessity  for  some  authority  to  which  consciousness  is  subordinate, 
and  thus  does  away  with  that  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  con- 
sciousness, on  which  the  advocates  of  free  will  are  compelled  to 
tonstruct  the  whole  of  their  theory.  Indeed,  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  existence  of  consciousness  as  an  independent  faculty,  and 
the  manner  in  which  that  faculty,  if  it  exists,  has  contra- 
dicted its  own  suggestions,  are  two  of  the  many  reasons  which 
have  long  since  convinced  me  that  metaphysics  will  never  be  raised 
to  a  science  by  the  ordinary  method  of  observing  individual 
minds;  but  that  its  study  can  only  be  succ3ssfully  prosecuted 
by  the  deductive  application  of  laws  which  must  be  discovered 
historically,  that  is  to  say,  which  must  be  evolved  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  whole  of  those  vast  phenomena  which  the  long  course 
of  human  affairs  presents  to  our  view. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  object  of  this  work,  the  believer 
in  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  history  is  not  called  upon  to  hold 
either  the  doctrine  of  predestined  events,  or  that  of  freedom  of 
the  will  ;*•  and  the  only  positions  which,  in  this  stage  of  the  in- 
quiry, I  shall  expect  him  to  concede  are  the  following :  That 
when  we  perform  an  action,  we  perform  it  in  consequence  of  some 
motive  or  motives;  that  those  motives  are  the  results  of  some 
antecedents;  and  that,  therefore,  if  we  were  acquainted  with  the 
whole  of  the  antecedents,  and  with  all  the  laws  of  their  move- 
ments, we  could  with  unerring  certainty  predict  the  whole  of 
their  immediate  results.  This,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  is 
the  view  which  must  be  held  by  every  man  whose  mind  is  un- 

▼«tion  of  coiiBcioasness  in  dreams  and  m  ^a8anity,  see  Bnmuainy  Examen  det  Dixf" 
trinet  Medtcides,  vol.  i.  p.  406  ;  bis  Coitrt  de  PhrhwUygUy  p.  49  ;  JEnquirolj  MaladUi 
MentaUi^  vol.  i.  p.  97,  vol.  ii.  p.  790 ;  Simon's  Pathology^  p.  204 ;  UoHajuTn  Mtdical 
Not€9^  p.  484 ;  Uerde^  Anatomie  Ohierale^  vol.  ii.  p.  287  ;  Burdock^  Traite  de  Phyti^ 
Uogie,  vol.  V.  p.  223.  See,  too,  the  passages  in  Tennemann  which  connect  this  diffi- 
culty with  the  theory  of  representation  {Oexchichte  der  Philosophicj  vol.  i.  p.  367,  vol. 
it  pp.  119, 159,  vol.  iii.  p.  406,  vol.  iv.  p.  418) ;  and  the  attempt  of  Berkeley  ( iror«», 
YoL  i.  pp.  93,  101,  176)  to  turn  it  into  a  defence  of  his  own  system,  on  the  ground 
that  our  belief  respecting  the  external  world  may  be  as  false  when  we  are  awake  aa 
when  we  dream.  The  solution  offered  by  the  Stoics  is  merely  a  verbal  and  unproved 
distinction :  dtaup4pti  8e  <pcurravia  Koi  (pdtfraafAa*  ^dvraTfia  fi^y  ytip  iari  i6Krf(ri%  SiokoIos 
ota  yiytreu  ararc^  rovt  Svyovs*  ^ayraaia  6f  iari  ri/Twait  ^i'  ^vxy  rovriimv  kKXoioKriS^  &t% 
6  Xpvaiinros  iv  ry  Si/«8cv(£r|}  rtpi  r^uxv^  iKplararau  Diog.  LatrU  de  VitiaPhilot,  lib, 
vii.  Bogm.  60,  vol.  i.  p.  895. 

**  Meaning  by  free  will,  a  cause  of  action  residing  in  the  mind,  and  exerting  itself 
independently  of  motives.  If  any  one  says  that  we  have  this  power  of  acting  with* 
out  motives,  but  that  in  the  practical  exercise  of  the  power  we  are  always  guided  bt 
Diotives  either  conscious  or  unconscious, — if  any  one  says  this,  he  asserts  a  barren 
proposition,  which  does  not  interfere  with  my  views,  and  which  may  or  may  not  Im 
true,  bat  which  most  assuredly  no  one  has  ever  yet  succeeded  io  provinj^ 
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biased  by  system,  and  who  fonns  his  opinions  according  to  the 
evidence  actually  before  him."  If,  for  example,  I  am  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  any  person,  I  can  frequently  tell 
how  he  will  act  under  some  given  circumstances.  Should  I  fail 
in  this  prediction,  I  must  ascribe  my  error  not  to  the  arbitrary 
and  capricious  freedom  of  his  will,  nor  to  any  supernatural  pre- 
arrangement,  for  of  neither  of  these  things  have  we  the  slightest 
proof,  but  I  must  be  content  to  suppose  either  that  I  had  been 
misinformed  as  to  some  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  or  else  that  I  had  not  sufficiently  studied  the  ordinary 
operations  of  his  mind.  If,  however,  I  were  capable  of  correct 
reasoning,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  I  had  a  complete  knowledge 
both  of  bis  disposition  and  of  all  the  events  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, I  should  be  able  to  foresee  the  line  of  conduct  which, 
in  consequence  of  those  events,  he  would  adopt.*' 

Rejecting,  then,  the  metaphysical  dogma  of  free  will,  and  the 
theological  dogma  of  predestined  events,**  we  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  actions  of  men,  being  determined  solely  by 
their  antecedents,  must  have  a  character  of  uniformity,  that  is 

"  That  is,  according  to  the  phenomenal  evidence  presented  to  the  understand- 
ing, and  estimated  by  the  ordinary  logic  with  which  the  understanding  is  conversant. 
But  Kant  has  made  a  most  remaricable  attempt  to  avoid  the  practical  consequences 
of  this,  by  asserting  that  freedom,  being  an  idea  produced  by  the  reason,  must  be 
referred  to  transcendental  laws  of  the  reason ;  that  is,  to  laws  which  are  removed 
fn>m  the  domain  of  experience,  and  cannot  be  verified  by  observation.  In  regard, 
however,  to  the  scientific  conceptions  of  the  understanding  (as  distinguished  from  the 
Reason)  he  fully  admits  the  existence  of  a  Necessity  destructive  of  Liberty.  In  Note 
A,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  I  shall  put  together  the  most  important  passages  in 
which  Kant  unfolds  this  view. 

"  This  is,  of  course,  an  hypothetical  case,  merely  given  as  an  illustration.  We 
never  can  know  the  whole  of  any  man^s  antecedents,  or  even  the  whole  of  our  own ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  nearer  we  approach  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  antece* 
dent,  the  more  likely  we  shall  be  to  predict  the  consequent. 

"  The  doctrine  of  providential  interference  is  bound  up  with  that  of  predestina- 
tion, because  the  Deity,  foreseeing  all  things,  must  have  foreseen  His  own  intention 
to  interfere.  To  deny  this  foresight,  is  to  limit  the  omniscience  of  Ood.  Those, 
therefore,  who  hold  that,  in  particular  cases,  a  special  providence  interrupts  the  or- 
dinary course  of  events,  must  also  hold  that  in  each  case  the  interruption  had  been 
predestined ;  otherwise  they  impeach  one  of  the  Divine  attributes.  For,  as  Thomas 
Aquinas  puts  it  (Neander^s  HUtory  qf  the  Churchy  vol.  viii.  p.  176),  **  knowledge,  ai 
knowledge,  does  not  imply,  indeed,  causality ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  knowledge  be- 
longing to  the  artist  who  forms,  it  stands  in  the  relatiou  of  causality  to  that  whicn 
b  produced  by  bis  art." 

The  same  argument  is  stated  by  Alciphron,  though  not  quite  so  conclusively ; 
Dialofffte^  vii.  sec.  20  in  Berkeiei/'»  Works^  vol  i.  p.  615  :  and  as  to  the  impossibilitj 
of  Omniscience  having  new  knowledge  or  an  afterthought,  see  IfUcheocl^n  Religion 
9f  Otology^  1851,  pp.  267,  828 ;  an  ingenious  work,  but  one  which  leaves  all  the 
real  diflSculties  untouched.  Compare  EUter's  Hint,  of  Ancient  Philos,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
S26,  327,  with  Tennemann,  Oesch.  der  PhiloB.  vol.  vi.  pp.  161,  842-846,  vol.  ix.  pp. 
81-94,  vol.  xi.  p.  178;  and  in  particular,  the  question  raised  (vol.  viii.  p.  242)  "Ob 
3as  Vorherwissen  Gottes  die  Ursache  der  kiinftigen  Dinge  sey,  oder  nicht."  It  was 
to  meet  all  this,  that  some  asserted  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  others  the  existence 
of  two  original  principles,  one  good  and  one  evil.  Beausohr^y  Bistoire  dt  MantchU 
vol  ii.  pp.  146,  146,  262,  836. 
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to  say,  must,  under  precisely  the  same  circuustances,  always 
issue  in  precisely  the  same  results.  And  as  all  antecedents  are 
either  in  the  mind  or  out  of  it,  we  clearly  see  that  all  the  varia- 
tions in  the  results — in  other  words,  all  the  changes  of  which  his- 
tory is  full,  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  human  race,  their  progress 
or  their  decay,  their  happiness  or  their  misery — ^must  be  the  fruit 
of  a  double  action;  an  action  of  external  phenomena  upon  the 
mind,  and  another  action  of  the  mind  upon  the  phenomena. 

These  are  the  materials  out  of  which  a  philosophic  history 
can  alone  be  constructed.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  human 
mind  obeying  the  laws  of  its  own  existence,  and,  when  uncon- 
trolled by  external  agents,  developing  itself  according  to  the 
conditions  of  its  organization.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
what  is  called  Nature,  obeying  likewise  its  laws;  but  incessantly 
coming  into  contact  with  the  minds  of  men,  exciting  their  pas- 
sions, stimulating  their  intellect,  and  therefore  giving  to  their 
actions  a  direction  which  they  would  not  have  taken  without 
such  disturbance.  Thus  we  have  man  modifying  nature,  and 
nature  modifying  man;  while  out  of  this  reciprocal  modification 
all  events  must  necessarily  spring. 

The  problem  immediately  before  us,  is  to  ascertain  the  meth- 
od of  discovering  the  laws  of  this  double  modification  :  and 
this,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  leads  us  into  a  preliminary  inqui- 
ry as  to  which  of  the  two  modifications  ia  the  more  important; 
that  is  to  say,  whether  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  men  are  more 
influenced  by  physical  phenomena,  or  whether  the  physical  phe- 
nomena are  more  influenced  by  them.  For  it  is  evident  that 
whichever  class  is  the  more  active,  should  if  possible  be  studied 
before  the  other ;  and  this,  partly  because  its  results  will  be 
more  prominent,  and  therefore  more  easy  to  observe;  and  partly 
because  by  first  generalizing  the  laws  of  the  greater  power  we 
shall  leave  a  smaller  residue  of  unexplained  facts  than  if  we  had 
begun  by  generalizing  the  laws  of  the  lesser  power.  But  before 
entering  into  this  examination,  it  will  be  convenient  to  state 
some  of  the  most  decisive  proofs  we  now  possess  of  the  regularity 
with  which  mental  phenomena  succeed  each  other.  By  this 
means  the  preceding  views  will  be  considerably  strengthened; 
and  we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  able  to  see  what  those  re- 
sources are  which  have  been  already  employed  in  elucidating 
this  great  subject. 

That  the  results  actually  eflected  are  extremely  valuable,  is 
evident  not  only  from  the  wide  surface  which  the  generalizations 
cover,  but  also  from  the  extraordinary  precautions  with  which 
they  have  been  made.  For  while  most  moral  inquiries  have  de- 
pended on  some  theological  or  metaphysical  hypothesis,  the  in- 
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restigations  to  which  I  allude  are  exclusively  inductive  ;  they 
are  based  on  collections  of  almost  innumerable  facts,  extending 
over  many  countries,  thrown  into  the  clearest  of  'all  forms,  the 
form  of  arithmetical  tables  ;  and  finally,  they  have  been  put  to- 
gether by  men  who,  being  for  the  most  part  mere  government 
officials,**^  had  no  particular  theory  to  maintain,  and  no  interest 
in  distorting  the  truth  of  the  reports  they  were  directed  to 
make. 

The  most  comprehensive  inferences  respecting  the  actions  ol 
men,  which  are  admitted  by  all  parties  as  incontestable  truths, 
are  derived  from  this  or  from  analogous  sources;  they  rest  on  statis- 
tical evidence,  and  are  expressed  in  mathematical  language.  And 
whoever  is  aware  of  how  much  has  been  discovered  by  this  single 
method,  must  not  only  recognise  the  uniformity  with  which 
mental  phenomena  succeed  each  other,  but  must,  I  think,  feel 
sanguine  that  still  more  important  discoveries  will  be  made,  so 
soon  as  there  are  brought  into  play  those  other  powerful  re- 
sources which  even  the  present  state  of  knowledge  will  abun- 
dantly supply.  Without,  however,  anticipating  future  inquirieo, 
we  are,  for  the  moment,  only  concerned  with  those  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  a  uniformity  in  human  affairs  which  statisticians 
have  been  the  first  to  bring  forward. 

The  actions  of  men  are  by  an  easy  and  obvious  division  sepa- 
rated into  two  classes,,  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  ;  and  as  these 
classes  are  correlative,  and  when  put  together  compose  the  total 
of  our  moral  conduct,  it  follows  that  whatever  increases  the  one, 
will  in  a  relative  point  of  view  diminish  the  other ;  so  that  if  we 
can  in  any  period  detect  a  uniformity  and  a  method  in  the  vices 
of  a  people,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  regularity  in  their 
virtues  ;  or  if  we  could  prove  a  regularity  in  their  virtues,  we 
should  necessarily  infer  an  equal  regularity  in  their  vices  ;  the 
two  sets  of  actions  being,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  division, 
merely  supplementary  to  each  other.'*  Or,  to  express  this  pro- 
position in  another  way,  it  is  evident  that  if  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  the  bad  actions  of  men  vary  in  obedience  to  the 

••  Dufau,  Traits  deStatiatigus,  pp.  75,  148. 

''  Some  moralists  have  also  established  a  third  class  of  actions,  which  they  call 
Indiflferent,  as  belonging  neither  to  virtue  nor  to  vice;  and  hence  there  arose  the  fa- 
mous doctrine  of  probability,  set  up  by  several  eminent  Romish  casuists,  and  hotly 
attacked  by  Pascal.  But  this,  if  we  put  aside  its  worst  feature,  namely  its  practical 
bearings,  is  merely  a  question  of  definition ;  inasmuch  as  every  indifferent  act  mast 
lean  on  the  side  either  of  evil  or  of  good,  and  may  therefore  be  referred  to  the  cat- 
egory to  which  it  inclines ;  and  certainly  every  increase  of  vice  diminishes  virtue 
relatively,  though  not  always  absolutely.  Among  the  Greek  philosophers  thero  waa 
a  schism  on  this  point:  'Apco-Kfi  8c  avroTs  (i.  e.  Stoics)  fArj^tv  fiivoy  clyai  ipcr^v  kcU 
ffatfiaf  Twy  it^pi-Kar'^rtK&v  fifra^b  iptr^y  koI  KaKlar  fJvat  \fy6vrwv  t^v  TpoKOvt^, 
Diog.  Laert.  de  Vitia  Pkiloaophorum^  lib.  vii.  aegra.  127^  vol.  i.  p.  446. 
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cljaDges  in  the  surrounding  society,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  infei 
that  their  good  actions,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  residue  of  their 
bad  ones,  vary  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  we  shall  be  forced  to 
the  farther  conclusion,  that  such  variations  are  the  result  of  large 
and  general  causes,  which,  working  upon  the  aggregate  of  socie- 
ty,  must  produce  certain  consequences,  without  regard  to  the 
volition  of  those  particular  men  of  whom  the  society  is  com- 
posed. 

Such  is  the  regularity  we  expect  to  find,  if  the  actions  of  men 
are  governed  by  the  state  of  the  society  in  which  they  occur  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  can  find  no  such  regularity,  we 
may  believe  that  their  actions  depend  on  some  capricious  and 
personal  principle  pecidiar  to  each  man,  as  free  will  or  the  like. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  important  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  there  exists  a  regularity  in  the  entire  moral 
conduct  of  a  given  society ;  and  this  is  precisely  one  of  those 
questions  for  the  decision  of  which  statistics  supply  us  with  ma- 
terials of  immense  value. 

For  the  main  object  of  legislation  being  to  protect  the  inno- 
cent against  the  guilty,  it  naturally  followed  that  European  gov- 
ernments, so  soon  as  they  became  aware  of  the  importance  of 
statistics,  should  begin  to  collect  evidence  respecting  the  crimes 
they  were  expected  to  punish.  This  evidence  has  gone  on  accu* 
mulating,  until  it  now  forms  of  itself  a  large  body  of  literature, 
containing,  with  the  commentaries  connected  with  it,  an  im- 
mense array  of  facts,  so  carefully  compiled,  and  so  well  and 
clearly  digested,  that  more  may  be  learned  from  it  respecting  the 
moral  nature  of  Man  than  can  be  gathered  from  all  the  accumu- 
lated experience  of  preceding  ages.*^'  But  as  it  will  be  im- 
possible in  this  Introduction  to  give  any  thing  like  a  complete 
statement  of  those  inferences  which,  in  the  actual  state  of  statis- 
tics, we  are  authorized  to  draw,  I  shall  content  myself  with  ex- 
amining two  or  three  of  the  most  important,  and  pointing  out 
the  connexion  between  them. 

Of  all  oflfences,  it  might  well  be  supposed  that  the  crime  of 
murder  is  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  irregular.    For  when  we 

"  I  Bay  this  advisedly:  and  whoever  lias  examined  these  subjects  must  be  aware 
of  the  way  in  which  writers  on  morals  repeat  the  commonplace  and  hackneyed  uo- 
lion  of  their  predecessors;  so  that  a  man,  after  reading  evt^ry  tiling;  that  has  been 
vritten  oo  moral  conduct  and  moral  philosophy,  will  find  himself  nearly  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  when  his  studies  first  began.  The  most  accumte  investigators  of  the 
human  tnind  have  hitherto  been  the  poets,  particularly  Homer  and  Shak8i)eare ;  but 
these  cxtrifordinary  observers  mainly  occupied  themselves  with  the  concrete  phe- 
nomena of  life ;  and  if  they  analyzed,  as  they  probably  did,  they  have  concealed 
the  steps  of  the  process,  so  that  now  we  can  only  verify  their  conclusions  empire 
CfiUy.  The  great  advance  made  by  the  statisticians  connists  in  applying  to  these  io- 
qaSries  the  doctrine  of  averages,  which  no  one  thought  of  doing  beibre  the  eighteenth 
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consider  that  this^  though  generally  the  crowning  act  of  a  long 
career  of  vice,  is  often  the  immediate  result  of  what  seems  a  sud- 
den impulse  ;  that  when  premeditated,  its  committal,  even  with 
the  least  chance  of  impunity,  requires  a  rare  combination  of  favor- 
able circumstances  for  which  the  criminal  will  frequently  wait  : 
that  he  has  thus  to  bide  his  time,  and  look  for  opportunities  hi 
cannot  control ;  that  when  the  time  has  come,  his  heart  may  fail 
him  ;  that  the  question  whether  or  not  he  shall  commit  the 
crime  may  depend  on  a  balance  of  conflicting  motives,  such  as 
fear  of  the  law,  a  dread  of  the  penalties  held  out  by  religion,  the 
prickings  of  his  own  conscience,  the  apprehensions  of  future  re* 
morse,  the  love  of  gain,  jealousy,  revenge,  desperation  ; — when 
we  put  all  these  things  together,  there  arises  such  a  complica- 
tion of  causes,  that  we  might  reasonably  despair  of  detecting  any 
order  or  method  in  the  result  of  those  subtle  and  shifting  agen- 
cies by  which  murder  is  either  caused  or  prevented.  But  now, 
how  stands  the  fact  ?  The  fact  is,  that  murder  is  committed 
with  as  much  regularity,  and  bears  as  uniform  a  relation  to  cer- 
tain known  circumstances,  as  do  the  movements  of  the  tides, 
and  the  rotations  of  the  seasons.  M.  Quetelet,  who  has  spent 
his  life  in  collecting  and  methodizing  the  statistics  of  different 
countries,  states,  as  the  result  of  his  laborious  researches,  that 
"  in  every  thing  which  concerns  crime,  the  same  numbers  re-oc- 
cur with  a  constancy  wliich  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  and  that  this 
b  the  case  even  with  those  crimes  which  seem  quite  independent 
of  human  foresight,  such,  for  instance,  as  murders,  which  are 
generally  committed  after  quarrels  arising  from  circumstances 
apparently  casual.  Nevertheless,  we  know  from  experience  that 
every  year  there  not  only  take  place  nearly  the  same  number  of 
murders,  but  that  even  the  instruments  by  which  they  are  com- 
mitted are  employed  in  the  same  proportion.'''*  This  was  the 
language  used  in  1835  by  confessedly  the  first  statistician  in 
Europe,  and  every  subsequent  investigation  has  confirmed  its 
accuracy.  For  later  inquiries  have  ascertained  the  extraordi- 
nary fact,  that  the  uniform  reproduction  of  crime  is  more  clearly 
marked,  and  more  capable  of  being  predicted,  than  are  the  phya-* 
ical  laws  connected  with  the  disease  and  destruction  of  our 

**  *'  Dans  tout  ce  qtii  se  rmpporte  am  crimes,  les  mtmea  nombres  se  reproduisent 
areo  une  constancc  telle,  quMI  serait  impossible  de  la  m^oonaltre,  mdrae  ponr  ceiu 
den  crimes  qui  sembleraient  devoir  ^bapper  le  plus  A  toute  pr6viaion  huoiaine,  tela 
que  lea  Dicurtres,  puisqu'ils  se  commetient,  en  g^n^ral,  *  la  suite  de  rises  qui  naia* 
tent  sans  motifs,  et  dans  les  circonstances,  en  apparcnce,  les  plus  Ibrtuites.  CepeD> 
danl  rexp6nence  prouve  que  non-seulement  les  meurtres  sont  annucllement  it  pen 
prda  en  mdme  nombre,  mais  encore  que  les  instrumens  qui  servent  tL  les  comiaettra 
•ont  employes  dans  lea  mdroes  proportions.**  QuettUi  sur  CE^mm»^  Pari%  ISM^ 
▼Ol.  i.  p-  7  ;  sec  also  toI.  ii.  pp.  164,  'iA^l. 
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bodies.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  number  of  peisons  accused  of 
crime  in  France  between  1826  and  1844  was,  by  a  singular  coin- 
cidence, about  equal  to  the  male  deaths  which  took  place  in 
Paris  during  the  same  period,  the  difference  being  that  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  amount  of  crime  were  actually  smaller  than  the 
fluctuations  in  the  mortality  ;  while  a  similar  regularity  was  ob- 
served in  each  separate  offence,  all  of  which  obeyed  the  same  law 
of  uniform  and  periodical  repetition.'* 

This,  indeed,  will  appear  strange  to  those  who  believe  that 
human  actiojas  depend  more  on  the  peculiarities  of  each  individ- 
ual than  on  the  general  state  of  society.  But  another  circum- 
stance remains  behind  still  more  striking.  Among  public  and 
registered  crimes,  there  is  none  which  seems  so  completely  de- 
pendent on  the  individual  as  suicide.  Attempts  to  murder  or  to 
rob  may  be,  and  constantly  are,  successfully  resisted  ;  baffled 
sometimes  by  the  party  attacked,  sometimes  by  the  officers  of 
justice.  But  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide  is  much  less  liable 
to  interruption.  The  man  who  is  determined  to  kill  himself,  is 
not  prevented  at  the  last  moment  by  the  struggles  of  an  enemy  ; 
and  as  he  can  easily  guard  against  the  interference  of  the  civil 
power,"'  his  act  becomes  as  it  were  isolated  ;  it  is  cut  off  from 
foreign  disturbances,  and  seems  more  clearly  the  product  of  his 
own  volition  than  any  other  offence  could  possibly  be.    We  may 

**  **  Thus,  in  twenty  years'  observations,  the  number  of  persons  accused  of  vari- 
ous crimes  in  France,  and  registered  under  their  respective  ages,  scarcely  varies  at 
any  age  from  year  to  year,  comparing  the  proportion  per  cent,  under  each  age  with 
the  totala  The  number  of  persons  accused  in  all  France,  in  the  years  1826  to  1844, 
was  about  equal  to  the  deaths  of  males  registered  in  Paris ;  but  singularly  enough, 
the  former  results  are  more  regular  than  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  accidental 
causes  which  might  affect  them ; — ^notwithstanding  even  a  revolution  in  Paris,  which 
convulsed  society  and  brought  in  a  new  dynasty."  Brawn  on  the  Unifonn  Action 
^  the  Human  Will,  in  The  Assurance  Magazine^  no.  viii.  July,  1852,  pp.  349,  850. 
That  the  variations  in  crime  are  less  than  those  of  mortality,  is  also  noticed  in  Bkh 
Sigtique  Morale,  pp.  18,  84,  in  Mbmoitte  de  VAeademie  deBelgiguey  vol.  zxi.  Bruxoll^ 
1848,  4to. 

*  The  folly  of  lawgivers  thinking  that  by  their  enactments  they  can  diminish 
•nicldo,  is  exposed  by  M.  0.  Comte  in  his  Traite  de  Legislation,  vol.  i.  p.  486.  See 
dso  some  good  remarks  by  Jefferson,  in  his  observations  on  Criminal  Law,  in  Ap- 
pendix to  Jefferson^ s  Memoirs^  by  Randolph,  vol.  i.  pp.126,  127.  Hebcr  (/owrncjf 
through  IntHa,  vol.  i.  pp.  889,  890)  found  that  the  English  Oovemment  had  vainly 
Attempted  to  check  the  suicides  frequently  committed  at  Benares  by  drowning ; 
and  in  our  country  the  interference  of  legislators  is  met  by  the  perjur  *of  jurors, 
since,  as  Bentham  says,  English  juries  do  not  hesitate  to  violate  their  oaths  by  de* 
daring  the  suicide  to  be  non  compos.  Principles  of  Penal  Law,  in  BentfumCs 
Works,  edit.  Bowring,  1848,  vol.  i.  pp.  479,  480.  In  regard  to  the  determination  of 
the  individual,  and  the  impossibility  of  baffling  his  intention,  there  arc  cases  re* 
corded  of  persons  who,  being  deprived  of  the  ordinary  means  of  destruction,  put 
■n  end  to  life  by  holding  their  breath  ;  while  others  effected  their  purpose  by  turn- 
big  back  their  tongue  so  as  to  exclude  air  from  the  htrynx.  EUictton*$  Hunum 
P%«rV/€^,  pp.  491,  492. 
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also  add  tbat,  unlike  crimes  in  general,  it  is  rarely  caused  by  tli6 
instigation  of  confederates  ;  so  that  men,  not  being  goaded  into 
it  by  their  companions,  are  uninfluenced  by  one  great  class  of 
external  associations  which  might  hamper  what  is  termed  the 
freedom  of  their  will.  It  may,  therefore,  very  naturally  be 
thought  impracticable  to  refer  suicide  to  general  principles,  or  to 
detect  any  thing  like  regularity  in  an  offence  which  is  so  eccentric, 
so  solitary,  so  impossible  to  control  by  legislation,  and  which  the 
roost  vigilant  police  can  do  nothing  to  diminish.  There  is  also  an- 
other obstacle  that  impedes  our  view  ;  this  is,  that  even  the  best 
evidence  respecting  suicide  must  always  be  very  imperfect.  In 
cases  of  drowning,  for  example,  deaths  are  liable  to  be  returned 
as  suicides  which  are  accidental ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
are  called  accidental  which  are  voluntary.'*  Thus  it  is,  that  self- 
murder  seems  to  be  not  only  capricious  and  uncontrollable,  but 
also  very  obscure  in  regard  to  proof ;  so  that  on  all  these  grounds 
it  might  be  reasonable  to  despair  of  ever  tracing  it  to  those  gen- 
eral causes  by  which  it  is  produced. 

These  being  the  peculiarities  of  this  singular  crime,  it  is 
surely  an  astonishing  fact,  that  all  the  evidence  we  possess  re- 
specting it  points  to  one  great  conclusion,  and  can  leave  no  doubt 
on  our  minds  that  suicide  is  merely  the  product  of  the  general 
condition  of  society,  and  that  the  individual  felon  only  carries 
into  effect  what  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  preceding  circum- 
stances.'^ In  a  given  state  of  society,  a  certain  number  of  per- 
sons must  put  an  end  to  their  own  Ufe.  This  is  the  general 
law  ;  and  the  special  question  as  to  who  shall  commit  the  crime 
depends  of  course  upon  special  laws  ;  which,  however,  in  their 
total  action,  must  obey  the  large  social  law  to  which  they  are 
all  subordinate.  And  the  power  of  the  larger  law  is  so  irresisti- 
ble, that  neither  the  love  of  life  nor  the  fear  of  another  world  can 
avail  any  thing  towards  even  checking  its  operation^  The  causes 
of  this  remarkable  regularity  I  shall  hereafter  examine  ;  but  the 

This  also  applies  to  other  cases  besides  those  of  drowning.  See  Taylor's  Med' 
ical  Juruprudencey  1846,  pp.  687,  697  ;  and  on  the  difficulty  of  always  distinguish- 
ing a  real  suicide  from  an  apparent  one,  see  JCsquirolj  Maladia  Mentales^  vol.  i.  p.  676* 
From  a  third  to  a  half  of  all  suicides  are  by  drowning.  Compare  Dufauj  Traite  de 
8t€Ui8tiquffi  p.  804;  WiMlow'*  Anatomy  of  Suicide,  1840,  p.  277  ;  Queteiet,  Stati*' 
tique  Morals^  p.  66.  But  among  these,  many  are  no  doubt  involuntary  ;  and  it  19 
certain  that  popular  opinion  grossly  exaggerates  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  is 
possible  to  remain  under  water,     hrodws  Surgery,  1846,  pp.  89-92. 

'^  Tout  semble  d^pendre  de  causes  dctcrminees.  Ainsi,  nous  trouvons  annuelle- 
ment  &  peu  pr6s  le  mcme  nombre  de  suicides,  non-seulement  en  g^n^ral,  mais encore 
en  faisant  la  distinction  des  sexes,  celle  dcs  dges,  ou  meme  celle  des  instruments  em- 
|«Ioy6s  pour  se  d^truire.  Uno  ann^e  reproduit  si  fiddlement  les  chilfres  de  Tann^  qui 
a  pr6c6d<§,  quVn  pent  pr6voir  ce  qui  doit  arriver  dans  Tann^e  qui  va  suiyre/*  Quetefdt 
tUattftigue  Mfirale^  I84b,  p.  86  ;  see  ako  p.  40. 
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existence  of  the  regularity  is  familiar  to  whoever  is  couversant 
with  moral  statistics.  In  the  different  countries  for  which  we 
have  returns,  we  find  year  by  year  the  same  proportion  of  persons 
]>utting  an  end  to  their  own  existence  ;  so  that,  after  making  al- 
lowance for  the  impossibility  of  collecting  complete  evidence,  we 
are  able  to  predict,  within  a  very  small  limit  of  error,  the  num- 
ber of  voluntary  deaths  for  each  ensuing  period  ;  supposing,  of 
course,  that  the  social  circumstances  do  not  undergo  any  marked 
change.  Even  in  London,  notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes  in- 
cidental to  fhe  largest  and  most  luxurious  capital  in  the  world, 
we  find  a  regularity  greater  than  could  be  expected  by  the  most 
sanguine  believer  in  social  laws  ;  since  political  excitement,  mer- 
cantile excitement,  and  the  misery  produced  by  the  deamess  of 
food,  are  all  causes  of  suicide,  and  are  all  constantly  varying.'* 
Nevertheless,  in  this  vast  metropolis,  about  240  persons  every 
year  make  away  with  themselves  ;  the  annual  suicides  oscillat- 
ing, from  the  pressure  of  temporary  causes,  between  266,  the 
highest,  and  213,  the  lowest.  In  1846,  which  was  the  great 
year  of  excitement  caused  by  the  railway  panic,  the  suicides  in 
London  were  266  ;  in  1847  began  a  slight  improvement,  and 
they  fell  to  256  ;  in  1848  they  were  247  ;  in  1849  they  were 
213  ;  and  in  1850  they  were  229.»» 

Such  is  some,  and  only  some,  of  the  evidence  we  now 
possess  respecting  the  regularity  with  which,  in  the  same  states 
of  society,  the  same  crimes  are  necessarily  reproduced.  To  ap- 
preciate the  full  force  of  this  evidence,  we  must  remember  that 
it  is  not  an  arbitrary  selection  of  particular  facts,  but  that  it  ia 
generalized  from  an  exhaustive  statement  of  criminal  statistics, 
consisting  of  many  millions  of  observations,  extending  over  coun- 
tries in  different  grades  of  civilization,  with  different  laws,  differ- 
ent opinions,  different  morals,  different  habits.  If  we  add  to 
this,  that  these  statistics  have  been  collected  by  persons  specially 
employed  for  that  purpose,  with  every  means  of  arriving  at  the 
truth,  and  with  no  interest  to  deceive,  it  surely  must  be  admit- 
teil  that  the  existence  of  crime,  according  to  a  fixed  and  uniform 

*  On  the  causes  of  suicides,  see  BtardacK'i  Traite  de  Phytiologie^  toI.  t.  pp.  476- 
478  ;  and  Forryi  CUmaie  and  its  Endemic  Injluence*^  p.  8*29.  The  latest  researches 
of  M.  Casper  confirm  the  statement  of  earlier  statisticians,  that  suicide  is  more  fre- 
quent among  Protestants  than  among  Catholics.  Casper^  DenktourdigkeUen  zwr 
wntdicinUcJien  Statistik,  Berlin,  1846,  p.  139. 

*■  Sec  the  tables  in  77ie  Assurance  Magazine^  no.  iv.  p.  309,  no.  v.  p.  34,  no.  viii. 
p.  350.  These  are  the  only  complete  consecutive  returns  of  London  suicides  yet 
published;  those  issued  by  the  police  being  imperfect.     Assurance  Magcuine^  no.  y. 

r53.     From  inquiries  made  for  me  at  the  General  Register  Office,  in  January,  I860, 
learnt  that  there  was  an  intention  of  completing  the  yearly  returns,  but  I  do  no< 
k£OW  if  this  has  since  been  done. 
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3chemo,  is  a  fact  more  clearly  attested  than  any  other  m  the 
moral  history  of  man.  We  have  here  parallel  chains  of  evidence 
formed  with  extreme  care,  under  the  most  different  circum- 
stances, and  all  pointing  in  the  same  direction  ;  all  of  them 
forcing  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  offences  of  men  are  the  re- 
sult not  so  much  of  the  vices  of  the  individual  offender  as  of  the 
state  of  society  into  which  that  individual  is  thrown. ''  This  is 
an  inference  resting  on  broad  and  tangible  proofs  accessible  to  all 
the  world  ;  and  as  such  cannot  be  overturned,  or  even  impeach- 
ed, by  any  of  those  hypotheses  with  which  metaphysicians  and 
theologians  have  hitherto  perplexed  the  study  of  past  events. 

Those  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which 
in  the  physical  world  the  operations  of  the  laws  of  nature  are 
constantly  disturbed,  will  expect  to  find  in  the  moral  world  dis- 
turbances equally  active.  Such  aberrations  proceed,  in  both  in- 
stances, from  minor  laws,  which  at  particular  points  meet  the 
larger  laws,  and  thus  alter  their  normal  action.  Of  this,  the  science 
of  mechanics  affords  a  good  example  in  the  instance  of  that  beauti- 
ful theory  called  the  parallelogram  of  forces  ;  according  to  which 
the  forces  are  to  each  other  in  the  same  proportion  as  is  the  di- 
agonal of  their  respective  parallelograms.'*  This  is  a  law  preg- 
nant with  great  results  ;  it  is  connected  with  those  important 
mechanical  resources,  the  composition  and  resolution  of  forces  ; 
and  no  one  acquainted  with  the  evidence  on  which  it  stands, 
3ver  thought  of  questioning  its  truth.  But  the  moment  we 
avail  ourselves  of  it  for  practical  puiT)08es,  we  find  that  in  its  ac- 
tion it  is  warped  by  other  laws,  such  as  those  concerning  the 
friction  of  air,  and  the  different  density  of  the  bodies  on  which 
we  operate,  arising  from  their  chemical  composition,  or,  as  some 
suppose,  from  their  atomic  arrangement.  Perturbations  being 
thus  let  in,  the  pure  and  simple  action  of  the  mechanical  law 
disappears.  Still,  and  although  the  results  of  the  law  are  inces- 
santly disturbed,  the  law  itself  remains  intact."  Just  in  the 
same  way,  the  great  social  law,  that  the  moral  actions  of  men 
are  the  product  not  of  their  volition,  but  of  their  antecedents,  is 

"  L*experience  d^montre  en  effet,  avec  toutc  r6vidence  possible,  cette  opinion^ 
qui  pourra  sembler  paradoxale  au  ppcraier  abord,  que  c^esi  la  societe  qui  prepare  U 
tritne^  et  que  le  caupabU  i^est  que  Vinairument  qui  Pextcutey  Quetelet  aur  Vnomme, 
rol.  ii.  p.  325. 

"  The  diagonal  always  giving  the  resultant  when  each  side  represents  a  force ; 
and  if  we  look  on  the  resultant  as  a  compound  force,  a  comparison  of  diagonals  be* 
somes  a  comparison  of  compounds. 

"  A  law  of  nature  being  merely  a  generalization  of  relations,  and  having  no  ex- 
istence except  in  the  mind,  is  essentially  intangible  ;  and  therefore,  however  small 
the  law  may  be,  it  can  never  admit  of  exceptions,  though  its  operation  may  admit  oi 
Innumerable  exceptions.     Hence,  as  Dugald  Stewart  {Philosophy  of  the  Mind  vol.  iv 
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itself  liable  to  disturbances  wbich  trouble  its  operation  without 
affectincr  its  truth.  And  this  is  quite  sufficient  to  explain  those 
tilight  variations  which  we  find  from  year  to  year  in  the  total 
amount  of  crime  produced  by  the  same  country.  Indeed,  look- 
ing at  the  fact  that  the  moral  world  is  far  more  abundant  in 
materials  than  the  physical  world,  the  only  ground  for  astonish- 
ntent  is,  that  these  variations  should  not  be  greater  ;  and  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  discrepancies  are  so  trifling,  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  prodigious  energy  of  those  vast  social  laws, 
which,  though  constantly  interrupted,  seem  to  triumph  over 
every  obstacle,  and  which,  when  examined  by  the  aid  of  large 
numbers,  scarcely  undergo  any  sensible  perturbation." 

Nor  is  it  merely  the  crimes  of  men  which  are  marked  by  this 
uniformity  of  sequence.  Even  the  number  of  marriages  annu- 
ally contracted,  is  determined,  not  by  the  temper  and  wishes  of 
individuals,  but  by  large  general  facts,  over  which  individuals 
can  exercise  no  authority.  It  is  now  known  that  marriages  bear 
a  fixed  and  definite  relation  to  the  price  of  corn  ;'^  and  in  Eng- 
land the  experience  of  a  century  has  proved  that,  instead  of 

p.  211)  rightly  says,  we  can  only  refer  to  the  laws  of  nature  "by  a  sort  of  figure  or 
metaphor."  This  is  constantly  lost  sight  of  even  by  authors  of  repute ;  some  of 
whom  speak  of  laws  as  if  they  were  causes,  and  therefore  liable  to  interruption  by 
larger  causes ;  while  other  writers  pronounce  them  to  be  *'  delegated  agencies'^  from 
the  Deity  Compare  Proufs  Bridgeicaier  IVeatUe^  pp.  818,  436,  496 ;  Sadler  s  Lam 
of  Population,  vo\,  \\.  p.  67  ;  Bardaeh'i  PhyHwlogie,  vol.  i.  p.  160.  Mr.  Paget,  in  big 
able  work,  Lectures  on  Patholo^y^  vol.  i.  p.' 481,  vol.  ii.  p.  642,  with  much  greater 
accuracy  calls  such  cases  "  apparent  exceptions"  to  laws ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  say, 
"exceptions  to  the  operations  of  laws."  The  context  clearly  proves  that  Mr.  Paget 
distinctly  apprehends  the  difference  ;  but  a  slight  alteration  of  this  kind  would  prevent 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  ordinary  readers. 

"  Mr.  Rawson,  in  his  Inquirifinto  the  StatUiic%  of  Crime  in  England  and  TToitfS 
(published  in  the  Journal  of  tfteStatixticalSocieii/j  vol.  ii  pp.  316-U44),  says,  p.  827, 
"No  greater  proof  can  be  given  of  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  certain  constants 
with  regard  to  crime,  than  the  fact  which  appears  in  the  following  table,  that  the 
gre-itest  variation  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  three  years,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  any  class  of  criminals  at  the  .«anie  period  of  life,  has  not  exceeded  a  half  per 
cent/'  See  alao  Report  of  British  AMoeiationfor  1839,  7VanMc,  of  /S'cr.,  p.  118.-^ 
Indeed  all  writers  who  have  examined  the  evidence  are  forced  to  admit  this  regular- 
ity, however  they  may  wish  to  explain  iL  M.  Dufau  (Traite  de  Stalistique,  p.  144) 
gays,  "Les  faits  de  Tordre  moral  sont,  aussi  bicn  que  ceux  dc  I'ordre  naturel,  le  pro- 
duit  de  causes  constantes  et  r^guli^.res,''  &c. ;  and  at  p.  867,  "  CVst  ainsi  que  le  monde 
moral  se  presente  d.  nous,  de  ce  point  de  vue,  comme  ofTrant,  de  merae  que  le  monde 
physique,  un  ensemble  continu  d'effets  dus  h  dcs  causes  constantes  et  regulieres, 
don  il  appartient  surtout  a  la  statistique  de  constater  Taction."  See  to  the  same  ef- 
fect MoreattrChristopJie  des  Prisons  en  France^  Paris,  1838,  pp.  53,  189. 

••  "  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  intimate  a  relation  exis^ts  betwetMi  tiie  price  of 
food  and  the  number  of  marriages."  ....  "  The  relation  that  subsists  between 
^he  price  of  food  and  the  number  of  marriages  is  not  confined  to  our  own  country ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  had  we  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  facts,  we  should 
gee  the  like  result  in  every  civilized  community.  We  possess  the  necessary  retumi 
from  Fmnce,  and  these  fully  bear  out  the  view  that  has  been  given."  PorUr'i  /Vo- 
irrets  of  the  Nation,  vol.  ii.  pp.  244,  246,  London,  1888. 
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having  any  connexion  with  personal  feelings,  they  are  simply 
regulated  by  the  average  earnings  of  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple 'J^  so  that  this  immense  social  and  religious  institution  is 
not  only  swayed,  but  is  completely  controlled,  by  the  price  of 
food  and  by  the  rate  of  wages.  Ip  other  cases,  uniformity  has 
been  detected,  though  the  causes  of  the  uniformity  are  still  un- 
known. Thus,  to  give  a  curious  instance,  we  are  now  able  to 
prove  that  the  aberrations  of  memory  are  marked  by  this  gene- 
ral character  of  necessary  and  invariable  order.  The  post-offices 
of  London  and  of  Paris  have  latterly  published  returns  of  the 
number  of  letters  which  the  writers,  through  forgetfulness,  omit- 
ted to  direct  ;  and,  making  allowance  for  the  difference  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  returns  are  year  after  year  copies  of  each  other. 
Year  after  year  the  same  proportion  of  letter- writers  forget  this 
simple  act ;  so  that  for  each  successive  period  we  can  actually 
foretell  the  number  of  persons  whose  memory  will  fail  them  in 
regard  to  this  trifling  and,-  as  it  might  appear,  accidental  occur- 
rence." 

To  those  who  have  a  steady  conception  of  the  regularity  of 
events,  and  have  firmly  seized  the  great  truth  that  the  actions  of 
'  men,  being  guided  by  their  antecedents,  are  in  reality  never  in- 
consistent, but,  however  capricious  they  may  appear,  only  funn 
part  of  one  vast  scheme  of  universal  order,  of  which  we  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  can  barely  see  the  outline, — to  those 
who  understand  this,  which  is  at  once  the  key  and  the  basis  of 
history,  the  facts  just  adduced,  so  far  from  being  strange,  will  be 
precisely  what  would  have  been  expected,  and  ought  long  since 
to  have  been  known.  Indeed,  the  progress  of  inquiry  is  be- 
coming so  rapid  and  so  earnest,  that  I  entertain  little  doubt  that 
before  another  century  has  elapsed,  the  chain  of  evidence  will  be 
complete,  and  it  will  be  as  rare  to  find  an  historian  who  denies 
the  undeviating  regularity  of  the  moral  world,  as  it  now  is  to 
find  a  philosopher  who  denies  the  regularity  of  the  material 
world. 

It  will  be  «ibserved,  that  the  preceding  proofs  of  our  actions 
biing  regulated  by  law,  have  been  derived  from  statistics  ;  a 
branch  of  knowledge  which,  though  still  in  its  infancy,'^  has 

•  **The  marriage  returns  of  1860  and  1851  exhibit  the  excess  which  since  1750 
has  been  invariably  observed  when  the  substantial  earnings  of  the  people  are  above 
the  average."     Journal  of  Statistical  Society^  vol.  xv.  p.  186. 

■•  See  SoinervilWn  Phi/sical  Geography^  vol.  ii.  pp.  409-411,  which,  says  this  able 
writer,  proves  that  *'  lorgetfulness  as  well  as  free  will  is  under  constant  laws."  But 
this  IS  using  the  word  free  will  in  a  sense  different  from  that  commonly  employed. 

•'  A^chenwall,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  usually  considered  to 
be  the  first  systematic  writer  on  statistics,  and  is  said  to  have  given  them  their  pro- 
Beut  name.     See  ZetoM,  Methods  of  Observation  and   Reasoning  in  Politics,  1852« 
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already  thrown  more  light  on  the  study  of  human  uature  than 
all  the  sciences  put  together.  But  although  the  statisticians 
have  been  the  first  to  investigate  this  great  subject  by  treating 
it  according  to  those  methods  of  reasoning  which  in  other  fields 
have  been  found  successful  ;  and  although  they  have,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  numbers,  brought  to  bear  upon  it  a  very  powerful 
engine  for  eliciting  truth, — we  must  not,  on  that  account,  sup- 
pose that  thei'e  are  no  other  resources  remaining  by  which  it 
may  likewise  be  cultivated  ;  nor  should  we  infer  that  because  the 
ph3'8ical  sciences  have  not  yet  been  applied  to  history,  they  are 
therefore  inapplicable  to  it.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  in- 
cessant contact  between  man  and  the  external  world,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  there  must  be  an  intimate  connexion  between  human 
actions  and  physical  laws ;  so  that  if  physical  science  has  not 
hitherto  been  brought  to  bear  upon  history,  the  reason  is,  either 
that  historians  have  not  perceived  the  connexion,  or  else  that, 
having  perceived  it,  they  have  been  destitute  of  the  knowledge 
by  which  its  workings  can  be  traced.  Hence  there  has  arisen 
an  unnatural  separation  of  the  two  great  departments  of  inquiry, 
the  study  of  the  internal,  and  that  of  the  external :  and  although^ 
in  the  present  state  of  European  literature,  there  are  some  un- 
mistakable symptoms  of  a  desire  to  break  down  this  artificial 
barrier,  still  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  yet  nothing  has  been 
actually  accomplished  towards  effecting  so  great  an  end.  The 
moralists,  the  theologians,  and  the  metaphysicians,  continue  to 
prosecute  their  studies  without  much  respect  for  what  they  deem 
the .  inferior  labors  of  scientific  men  ;  whose  inquiries,  indeed, 
they  frequently  attack,  as  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  religion, 
and  as  inspiring  us  with  an  undue  confidence  in  the  resources  of 
the  human  understanding.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cultivators 
of  physical  science,  conscious  that  they  are  an  advancing  body, 
are  naturally  proud  of  their  own  success  ;  and,  contrasting  their 
discoveries  with  the  more  stationary  position  of  their  opponents, 

vol.  i.  p.  72;  Bioaraphie  l/niverselU,  vol.  i.  p.  140;  Dufau^  DraiU  de  StatUtiqw^  pp. 
9,  10.  Even  so  late  as  1800,  the  Bishop  of  Llaiidaff  wrote  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  *'I 
must  think  the  kingdom  is  highly  indebted  to  you  for  bringing  forward  a  species  of 
knowledge  (statistics)  wholly  new  in  this  country,  though  not  new  in  other  parts  of 
Europe."  Sinclair's  Ccn-respondence^  vol.  i.  p.  230  Sinclair,  notwithstanding  hi^in< 
dustry,  was  a  man  of  slender  powers,  and  did  not  at  all  understand  the  real  iinpor> 
tance  of  statistics,  of  which,  indeed,  he  took  a  mere  practical  view.  Since  then  sta* 
Kistics  have  been  applied  extensively  to  medicine ;  and  still  more  recently,  and  on  a 
■aiallcr  scale,  to  philology  and  to  jurisprudence.  Compare  Bouillmui^  PhiloMphit 
iledicale^  pp.  96,  186;  Rcnouardt  Hint,  de  la  Mkliicine^  vol.  ii.  pp.  474,  475;  ilV 
fuirol^  Maladies  Mentalex^  vol.  ii.  pp.  665-667  ;  Holland'*  Medical  Notes^  pp.  5,  472. 
VogeVs  PatJiological  Anatomy ^  pp.  15-17  ;  Simon^s  Pathologif,  p.  180:  Phillips  on 
Scrofula^  pp.  70.  US,  kc. :  PricharSs  Physical  Hist,  of  Mankind,  vol.  iv.  p.  414 
Sschbach,  Etudi  du  Droit  pp.  392-39-I. 
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are  led  to  despise  pursuits  the  barrenness  of  which  has  m»w  be- 
come notorious. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  historian  to  mediate  between  these 
two  parties,  and  reconcile  their  hostile  pretensions  by  showing 
the  point  at  which  their  respective  studies  ought  to  coalesce. 
To  settle  the  terms  of  this  coalition,  will  be  to  fix  the  basis  of  all 
history.  For  since  history  deals  with  the  actions  of  men,  and 
since  their  actions  are  merely  the  product  of  a  collision  between 
internal  and  external  phenomena,  it  becomes  necessary  to  exam- 
ine the  relative  importance  of  those  phenomena  ;  to  inquire  into 
the  extent  to  which  their  laws  are  known  ;  and  to  ascertain  the 
resoilrces  for  future  discovery  possessed  by  these  two  great 
classes,  the  students  of  the  mind  and  the  students  of  nature. 
This  task  I  shall  endeavor  to  accomplish  in  the  next  two  chap- 
ters ;  and  if  I  do  so  with  any  thing  approaching  to  success,  the 
present  work  will  at  least  have  the  merit  of  contributing  some- 
thing towards  filling  up  that  wide  and  dreary  chasm,  which,  to 
the  hindrance  of  our  knowledge,  separates  subjects  that  are  inti- 
mately related,  and  should  never  be  disunited. 


Note  A. 

"  Der  Begriff  der  Freiheit  ist  ein  reiner  VemunftbegrifT,  der  ebcn  darum  fur  di« 
thcorotische  Philosophie  transcendent,  d.  i.  cin  soicher  iat,  dem  kein  augemessenes 
Ucispiel  in  irgcnd  ciner  inoglichcn  Erfahrung  gegeben  werden  kann,  welcher  also 
kcinen  Qegcnstand  eincr  uns  moglichen  tlieorctisehcn  Erkenntniss  ausmacht,  und 
Bchlechterdings  uichl  fiir  ein  constitutives,  sondern  lediglich  als  regulatives,  und 
zwar  nur  bios  negatives  Princip  der  speculativen  Vernunft  gclicn  kann,  iin  practi- 
Bclicn  Gcbrauche  der  selben  aber  seine  Realitiit  durch  prakti«che  Grundsatze  beweist, 
die,  aU  Gesetzc,  eine  Causalitat  der  reinen  Vernunft,  unabhiingig  von  alien  empiri' 
■chen  Bedingungen  (dem  Sinnlichen  iiberhaupt)  die  Willkiihr  zu  bestimnien,  und 
einen  reinen  Wilien  in  uns  beweiscn,  in  welcliem  die  sittlichen  Begrifle  und  Gcsetzo 
Ihren  Ursprung  haben."  Metaphifsik  der  Sitten,  in  Ka}ii's  Werke^  vol.  v.  pp.  20,  21. 
**  Wiirdon  die  Gegenstiinde  der  Sinnenwelt  fiir  Dingc  an  rich  seibst  genommcn,  und 
die  oben  a'lgefuhrten  Naturgosetze  fiir  Geseize  der  Dinge  an  sich  seibst,  so  wiire  der 
Widerspruch"  (».  e.  between  Liberty  and  Necessity)  *'  unvermeidlich.  Ebenso,  wenn 
d'is  Subject  dor  Freiiieit  gleich  den  iibrigen  Gegenstiinden  als  blose  Erscheinung 
vorgestellt  wiirde,  so  konntc  ebensowohl  der  Widersprucb  nicht  vermiedcn  werden ; 
denn  cs  wiirde  ebendasselbe  von  eincrlei  Gegcnstande  in  derselben  Bedeutung  zu- 
gleich  bejaht  und  verneint  werden.  Ist  aber  Naturnothwcndigkeit  bios  auf  Erschei- 
Dungen  bezogen,  und  Freiheit  bios  auf  Dinge  an  sich  seibst,  so  entspringt  kein 
Widerspruch,  wenn  man  gleich  bcide  Arten  von  Causalitiit  anninimt  oder  zugibt,  «i 
echwer  oder  unmoglich  es  auch  seiu  mochte,  die  von  der  Ictzteren  Art  begreiflich 
ru  machcn."  .  .  .  .  "  Natur  also  und  Freiheit  ebendemselben  Dinge,  aber  in  verschic- 
dener  Beziehung,  einmal  als  Erscheinung,  das  andremal  als  einem  Dinge  an  sich 
■elbst  ohne  Widerspruch  beigelegt  werden  kiinnen''  ....  **Nun  kann  ich  ohno 
Widerspruch  sageu :  alle  Handlungcn  vernuuftiger  Wesen,  sofern  ate  ErscbcinuDcen 
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lliid,  (in  ipgend  einw  Erfabrung  angetroffen  werden)  stehen  unlcr  der  Xaturnoth. 
wendigkeit;  ebendieselben  Uandlungcn  aber,  bios  respective  auf  das  verniinftige 
Subject  und  dessen  Vermogen,  nacb  bloser  Vernunft  zu  handeln,  sind  frei."  Pro- 
lepmnena  ni  jeder  kunftigen  Metaphi/nik^  in  KarWi  Werke^  vol.  iii.  pp.  268-270. 
"  Denn  ein  Gescbopf  zu  sein  und  ai«  Naturwesen  bloe  dem  Willcn  seines  Urhebers 
su  folgea ;  dennoch  aber  als  freiban deludes  Wesen,  (welcbes  seiiien  vom  ausseren 
EinfliisB  unabhangigen  Willen  hat,  der  dem  ersteron  vieiraltig  zu  wider  sein  kann,) 
der  Zurechnnng  fahig  zu  sein,  und  F^eine  eigcne  That  doch  auch  zuglcich  als  di« 
Wirkung  eines  hoheren  Wesens  anzusehcn:  ist  einc  Vereinbarung  von  Bogriffcii, 
die  wir  zvrar  in  der  Idee  einer  Welt,  als  des  hochsten  Gutes,  zusammen  deukeu 
muBsen;  die  aber  nur  der  einsehen  kann,  welcher  bis  zur  Eenntniss  der  Ubersinn- 
lichen  (intelligiblen)  Welt  durchdringt  und  die  Art  einsieht,  wie  sie  dor  Sinnenwclt 
sum  Gninde  liegt.*'  Theodieee^  in  KarU^n  Werke^  vol.  vi.  p.  149.  *'  Nun  wollen  wir 
tnnchmen,  die  durch  unsere  Kritik  nothwendig  geinachte  Uuterscheidung  der 
Dinge,  als  Gegenstande  der  Erfahrung,  von  eben  denselben,  als  Dingen  an  sich  sclbst, 
ware  gar  nlcht  gemacht,  so  miisste  der  Grundsatz  der  Gausalitat  und  mitbin  der 
Naturmccbanismus  in  Bestimmung  dersclbe(i  durehaus  von  alien  Dingen  iiberhaupt 
als  wirkenden  Ursachen  gelten.  Von  eben  demselbcn  Wesen  also,  z.  B.  der  mensch- 
litihen  Seele,  wurde  ich  nicht  sagen  konnen,  ihr  Wille  sei  frui,  und  er  sei  doch  zu* 
gleich  der  Naturnothwendigkeit  unterworfen  d.  i.  nicht  frci,  ohne  in  einen  oifenbareu 
Widersprucb  zu  gerathen ;  well  ich  die  Seele  in  beiden  Satzen  in  eben  derselben 
Bedeutung,  namlich  als  Ding  iiberhaupt  (als  Sache  an  sich  selbsl),  genommcn  babe, 
und,  ohne  vorbergehende  Kritik,  auch  nicht  anders  nehmen  konnte.  Wenn  aber 
die  Kritik  nicht  geirrt  hat,  da  sie  das  Object  in  zweierlei  Bedeutung  nehmen  lehrt, 
nahmlicb  als  Erscheinung,  oder  als  Ding  an  sich  sclbajt ;  wenn  die  Deduction  ihrcr 
Verstandesbegriffe  richtig  ist,  mithin  auch  der  Grundsatz  der  Causalitat  nur  auf 
Dinge  im  ersten  Sinne  genommen,  namlich  so  fern  sie  gegenstHnde  der  Erfahrimg 
Bind,  geht,  eben  dieselben  aber  nacb  der  sweiten  Bedeutung  ihm  nicht  unterworren 
Bind,  so  wird  eben  derselbe  Wille  in  der  Erscheinung  (den  sichtbaren  Handlungen) 
als  dem  Naturgesetze  nothwendig  gemass  und  so  fern  nicht  frei,  und  doch  andercr- 
Beits,  als  einem  Dinge  an  sich  selbst  angehorig,  jencm  nicht  unterworfen,  mithin  als 
frei  gedacht,  ohne  das  hiebei  ein  Widerspruch  vorgeht."  Kritik  der  reinen  Ver- 
nutifl,  in  JCanfs  Werke,  toL  ii.  p.  24.  **  Und  bier  zeigt  die  zwar  genieine,  aber 
betrtlgliche  Yoraussetzung  der  absoluten  Realitat  der  Erscheinungcn  sogleich  ihren 
nachtheiligen  Einiluss,  die  Vernunft  zu  verwirren.  Denn  sind  Erscheinungcn  Dinge 
an  sich  selbst,  so  ist  die  Freiheit  nicht  zu  retten.  Alsdenn  ist  Natur  die  vollstandige 
und  an  sich  hinreichendbestimmende  Ursache  jeder  Begebenheit,  uiid  die  Bedingung 
derselben  ist  jederzeit  nur  in  der  Reihe  der  Erticheinungen  enthalten,  die  sararat  ihrer 
Wirkung  unter  dem  Naturgesetze  nothwendig  sind.  Wenn  dagegen  Erschciuungen 
fiir  nichts  mehr  gelten,  als  sie  in  der  That  sind,  namlich  nicht  fur  Dinge  an  sich, 
Bondem  blose  Vorstellungen,  die  nacb  empirischen  Gesctzen  zusammenbangcn,  so 
mOssen  sie  selbst  noch  Griinde  haben,  die  nicht  Erscheinungen  sind."  ....'*  Hier 
babe  ich  nur  die  Anmerkung  machen  wollen,  dass,  da  der  durchgangige  Zusammen- 
hang  aller  Erscheinungen  in  einem  Context  dor  Natur  ein  unnachlassliches  Gcsetz 
ist,  dieses  alle  Freiheit  nothwendig  umstiirzen  miisste,  wenn  man  der  Realitat  der 
Erscheinungen  hartnackig  anhiingen  wolltc.  Daher  auch  diejenigen,  wclche  hierin 
der  gemeinen  Meinung  folgen,  niemals  dahin  haben  gclangen  kunnon,  Natur  und 
Freiheit  mit  einander  zu  vereinigen."  Kritik^  in  KanCs  Werke^  vol.  ii.  pp.  419,  420. 
Irlnallv,  at  p.  433,  *'  Man  muss  wohl  bemerken  dass  wir  hiedurch  nicht  die  Wirklichkcil 
der  Freiheit,  als  eines  der  Vermogen,  welche  die  Ursache  von  den  Erscheinungen 
unserer  Sinnenwelt  enthalten,  haben  dartbun  wollen.  Denn  ausscr  dass  dioiies  gai 
keine  transcendentale  Betrachtung,  die  bios  mit  BegrifTen  zu  thun  hat,  gewesen  sein 
wQrde,  so  konnte  es  auch  nicht  gelingen,  indem  wir  aus  der  Erfabrung  niemals  aul 
etwas,  was  gar  nicht  nacb  Ei-fahrung.sgesctzen  gedacht  werden  muss,  schlic^^sen 
kdnnen.  Ferner  baben  wir  auch  gar  nicht  einmal  die  Moglichkeit  der  Freiheit  be- 
weisen  wollen ;  denn  dieses  ware  auch  nicht  gelungen,  well  wir  Qberhaupt  von 
keinem  Realgrunde  und  keiner  Causalitat  aus  blosen  Begriffen  a  priori  die  Moglich- 
keit erkennen  kdnnen.  Die  Freiheit  wird  hier  nur  als  transcendentale  Idee  behan- 
delt,  wodurch  die  Vemtnit  die  Reihe  der  Bcdingungen  in  der  Erscheinung  durch  das 
iinnlich  Unbedingte  schlechthin  anzuhcben  deukt,  dabei  sich  aber  in  einc  Antinoniie 
mit  ihren  eigenen  Gesetzen,  welche  sie  dem  empirischen  Gebrauchc  des  Verstandoi 
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vorsclireibtf  yerwickelt.  Dass  nun  diesc  Antinomic  auf  eioem  blosen  Scbeine  beruhe, 
and  dasa  Natur  der  Causalitat  aus  Freiheit  wenigstens  nicht  widerstreite,  daa 
war  das  Kinzige,  was  wir  leisten  konnten  und  worau  es  uns  auch  einzig  und  allein 
gclegen  war." 

These  passages  prove  tliat  Kant  saw  that  the  phenomenal  reality  of  Free  Will  is 
an  indefensible  doctrine :  and  as  the  present  work  is  an  investigation  of  the  laws  of 
rhcnomcna,  his  transcendental  philosophy  docs  not  affect  my  conclusions.  Accord- 
ing to  Kant^s  view  (and  with  which  I  am  inclined  to  agree)  the  ordinary  metaphysical 
and  theological  treatment  of  this  dark  problem  is  purely  empirical,  and  therefore 
has  no  value.  The  denial  of  the  supremacy  of  consciousness  follows  as  a  natural 
consequence,  and  is  the  result  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  and  not,  as  ia  oHen  laiOlt 
tlic  base  of  it. 
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CEAPTER    II. 

mrLUENCE  EXEBdSED  BY  PHYSICAL   LAWS  OYER  THE  ORGANIZATION   Of 
BOCIETf  AND  OYER  THE  OHARAOTEE  OF  INDIYIDUALSw 

If  we  inquire  what  those  physical  agents  are  by  wliich  the  hu- 
man race  is  most  powerfully  influenced,  we  shall  find  that  they 
may  be  classed  under  four  heads  :  namely,  Climate,  Food,  Soil, 
and  the  General  Aspect  of  Nature  ;  by  which  last,  I  mean  those 
appearances  which,  though  presented  chiefly  to  the  sight,  have, 
through  the  medium  of  that  or  other  senses,  directed  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  and  hence  in  different  countries  have  given  rise 
to  different  habits  of  national  thought.  To  one  of  these  four 
classes  may  be  referred  all  the  external  phenomena  by  which 
Man  has  been  permanently  affected.  The  last  of  these  classes, 
or  what  I  call  the  General  Aspect  of  Nature,  produces  its  prin- 
cipal results  by  exciting  the  imagination,  and  by  suggesting 
those  innumerable  superstitions  which  are  the  great  obstacles  to 
advancing  knowledge.  And  as,  in  the  infancy  of  a  people,  the 
power  of  such  superstitions  is  sxipreme,  it  has  happened  that  the 
various  Aspects  of  Nature  have  caused  corresponding  varieties  in 
the  popular  character,  and  have  imparted  to  the  national  religion 
peculiarities  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  is  impossible 
to  eiface.  The  other  three  agents,  namely.  Climate  Food,  and 
Soil,  have^  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  had  no  direct  influence  of  this 
sort ;  but  they  have,  as  I  am  about  to  prove,  originated  the  most 
important  consequences  in  regard  to  the  general  organization  of 
society,  and  from  them  there  have  followed  many  of  those  large 
and  conspicuous  differences  between  nations,  which  are  often  as- 
cribed to  some  fundamental  difference  in  the  various  races  into 
which  mankind  is  divided.  But  while  such  original  distinctions 
of  race  are  altogether  hypothetical,*  the  discrepancies  which  are 

*  I  cordially  subscribe  to  the  remark  of  one  of  the  ofreateat  thinkers  of  our  time, 
who  says  of  the  supposed  difTerences  of  race,  ^*  of  all  rulgar  modes  of  escaping  from 
the  conBideration  of  th&  efTect  of  social  and  moral  Influences  on  the  human  mind,  the 
most  Tulgar  is  that  of  attributing  the  diversities  of  conduct  and  character  to  inhe- 
fent  natural  diflferences."  Mill's  Prifieiples  of  Political  Eeonomij^  vol.  i.  p.  390.  Or- 
dmirj  writers  are  constantly  falling  into  the  error  of  assuming  the  existence  of  thi» 
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caused  by  difference  of  climate,  food,  and  soil,  are  capable  of  a 
satisfactory  explanation,  and,  when  understood,  will  be  found  to 
clear  up  many  of  the  difficulties  which  still  obscure  the  study  of 
history.  I  purpose,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  examine  the 
laws  of  these  three  vast  agents  in  so  far  as  they  are  connected 
with  Man  in  his  social  condition  ;  and  having  traced  the  work- 
ing of  those  laws  with  as  much  precision  as  the  present  state  oi 
physical  knowledge  will  allow,  I  shall  then  examine  the  remain- 
ing agent,  namely,  the  General  Aspect  of  Nature,  and  shall  en- 
deavor to  point  out  the  most  important  divergencies  to  which 
its  variations  have,  in  different  countries,  naturally  given  rise. 

Beginning,  then,  with  climate,  food,  and  soil,  it  is  evident 
that  these  three  physical  powers  are  in  no  small  degree  depend- 
ent on  each  other  ;  that  Is  to  say,  there  is  a  very  close  connexion 
between  the  climate  of  a  country  and  the  food  which  will  ordina- 
rily be  grown  in  that  country  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  food 
is  itself  influenced  by  the  soil  which  produces  it,  as  also  by  the 
elevation  or  depression  of  the  land,  by  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and,  in  a  word,  by  all  those  conditions  to  the  assemblage 
of  which  the  name  of  physical  Geography  is,  in  its  largest  sense, 
commonly  given.* 

The  union  between  these  physical  agents  being  thus  inti- 
mate, it  seems  advisable  to  consider  them  not  under  their  own 
separate  heads,  but  rather  under  the  separate  heads  of  the  effects 
produced  by  their  united  action.  In  this  way  we  shall  rise  at 
once  to  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  question  ;  we 
shall  avoid  the  confusion  that  would  be  caused  by  artificially 
separating  phenomena  which  are  in  themselves  inseparable  ;  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  see  more  clearly  the  extent  of  that  remarka- 
ble influence  which,  in  an  early  stage  of  society,  the  powers  of 
Nature  exercise  over  the  fortunes  of  Man. 

Of  all  the  results  which  are  produced  among  a  people  by  theii 
climate^  food,  and  soil,  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  the  earliest, 
and  in  many  respects  the  most  important.     For  although  the 

difibrence ;  which  may  or  may  not  exist,  but  which  most  assuredly  has  never  beec 
proved.  Some  singular  instances  of  this  will  be  found  in  Alison^t  History  of  Europe^ 
vol.  il.  p.  886,  vol.  vi.  p.  136,  vol.  viii.  pp.  625,  526,  vol.  xiii.  p.  847 ;  where  the  hi8> 
iurian  thinks  that  by  a  few  strokes  of  his  pen  he  can  settle  a  question  of  the  greatcrt 
difficulty,  connected  with  some  of  the  most  intricate  problems  in  physiology.  Ou 
the  supposed  relation  between  race  and  temperament,  see  Comte.,  Philosophie  Poni- 
Hvej  vol.  iii.  p.  855. 

•  As  to  the  proper  limits  of  physical  geography,  see  Prichard  on  EthnUogyy  in 
Report  of  the  British  Association  for  1847,  p.  235.  The  word  *  climate'  I  always 
use  in  the  narrow  and  popular  sense.  Dr.  Forry  and  many  previous  writers  make  it 
nearly  coincide  with  'physical  geography:*  '* Climate  constitutes  the  aggregate  of 
%U  the  external  physical  circumstances  appertaining  to  each  locality  in  its  relation  to 
organic  nature."  Forry' s  Climatt  of  the  United  States  and  its  Endetnie  Infixtmcc9, 
New  York,  1842,  p.  127 
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progress  of  knowledge  eventually  accelerates  the  increase  of 
wealth,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that,  in  the  first  formation  of 
society,  the  wealth  must  accumulate  before  the  knowledge  can 
begin.  As  long  as  every  man  is  engaged  in  collecting  the  mate- 
rials necessary  for  his  own  subsistence,  there  will  be  neither  lei- 
sure nor  taste  for  higher  pursuits  ;  no  science  can  possibly  be 
created,  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  effected  will  be  an  attempt 
to  economize  labor  by  the  contrivance  of  such  rude  and  imper- 
fect instruments  as  even  the  most  barbarous  people  are  able  to 
invent. 

In  a  state  of  society  like  this,  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is 
the  first  great  step  that  can  be  taken,  because  without  wealth 
there  can  be  no  leisure,  and  without  leisure  there  can  be  no 
knowledge.  If  what  a  people  consume  is  always  exactly  equal 
to  what  they  possess,  there  will  be  no  residue,  and  therefore,  no 
capital  being  accumulated,  there  will  bd  no  means  by  which  the 
unemployed  classes  may  be  maintained.^  But  if  the  produce  is 
greater  than  the  consumption,  an  overplus  arises,  which,  accord- 
ing to  well-known  principles,  increases  itself,  and  eventually  be- 
comes a  fund  out  of  which,  immediately  or  remotely,  every  one 
IS  supported  who  does  not  create  the  wealth  upon  which  he  lives. 
And  now  it  is  that  the  existence  of  an  intellectual  class  first  be- 
comes possible,  because  for  the  first  time  there  exists  a  previous 
accumulation,  by  means  of  which  men  can  use  what  they  did  not 
produce,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  devote  themselves  to  subjects 
for  which  at  an  earlier  period  the  pressure  of  their  daily  wants 
would  have  left  them  no  time. 

Thus  it  is  that  of  all  the  great  social  improvements  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  must  be  the  first,  because  without  it  there 
can  be  neither  taste  nor  leisure  for  that  acquisition  of  knowledge 
on  which,  as  I  shall  hereafter  prove,  the  progress  of  civilization 
depends.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  among  an  entirely  ignorant 
people,  the  rapidity  with  which  wealth  is  created  will  be  solely 
r^ulated  by  the  physical  peculiarities  of  their  country.  At  a 
later  period,  and  when  the  wealth  has  been  capitalized,  other 
causes  come  into  play  ;  but  until  this  occurs,  the  progress  can 
only  depend  on  two  circumstances  :  first,  on  the  energy  and  regu- 
larity with  which  labor  is  conducted,  and  secondly,  on  the  returns 
made  to  that  labor  by  the  bounty  of  nature.  And  these  two 
causes  are  themselves  the  result  of  physical  antecedents.  The 
returns  made  to  labor  are  governed  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
which  is  itself  regulated  partly  by  the  admixture  of  its  chemical 

*  By  anemployed  classes,  I  mean  what  Adam  Smith  calls  the  unproduntivc  cla.Qs- 
M;  and  tfaoagh  both  expressions  arc  strictly  speaking  inaccurate,  the  word  'unem 
|loye<l  *  seems  to  convey  more  clearly  than  any  other  the  idea  in  the  text. 
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components,  partly  by  the  extent  to  wliich,  from  rivers  or  from 
other  natural  causes,  the  soil  is  irrigated,  and  partly  by  the  heat 
and  humidity  of  jthe  atmosphere.  On  the  other  hand,  the  energy 
and  regularity  with  which  labor  is  conducted,  will  be  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  influence  of  climate.  This  will  display  itself  in 
two  diflFerent  ways.  The  first,  which  is  a  very  obvious  consider- 
ation, is,  that  if  the  heat  is  intense,  men  will  be  indisposed, 
and  in  some  degree  unfitted,  for  that  active  industry  which  in  a 
milder  climate  they  might  willingly  have  exerted.'  The  other 
consideration,  which  has  been  less  noticed,  but  is  equally  im- 
portant, is,  that  climate  influences  labor  not  only  by  enervating 
the  laborer  or  by  invigorating  him,  but  also  by  the  effect  it  pro- 
duces on  the  regularity  of  his  habits.*  Thus  we  find  that  no 
people  living  in  a  very  northern  latitude  have  ever  possessed  that 
steady  and  unflinching  industry  for  which  the  inhabitants  of 
temperate  regions  are  remarkable.  The  reason  of  this  becomes 
clear,  when  we  remember  that  in  the  more  northern  counfries 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  and,  at  some  seasons,  the  deficiency 
of  light,  render  it  impossible  for  the  people  to  continue  their 
usual  out-of-door  employments.  The  result  is,  that  the  work- 
ing-classes, being  compelled  to  cease  from  their  ordinary  pur- 
suits, are  rendered  more  prone  to  desultory  habits  ;  the  chain  of 
their  industry  is  as  it  were  broken,  and  they  lose  that  impetus 
which  long-continued  and  uninterrupted  practice  never  fails  to 
give.  Hence  there  arises  a  national  character  more  fitful  and 
capricious  than  that  possessed  by  a  people  whose  climate  per- 
mits the  regular  exercise  of  their  ordinary  industry.  Indeed,  so 
powerful  is  this  principle,  that  we  may  perceive  its  operation 
even  under  the  most  opposite  circumstances.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  greater  difference  in  government,  laws,  reli- 
gion, and  manners,  than  that  which  distinguishes  Sweden  and 
Norway  on  the  one  hand,  from  Spain  and  Portugal  on  the  other. 
But  these  four  countries  have  one  great  point  in  common.  In 
all  of  them,  continued  agricultural  industry  is  impracticable.  In 
the  two  southern  countries,  labour  is  interrupted  by  the  heat,  by 
the  dryness  of  the  weather,  and  by  the  consequent  state  of  the 
soil.  In  the  two  northern  countries,  the  same  effect  is  produced 
by  the  severity  of  the  winter  and  the  shortness  of  the  days.  The 
consequence  is,  that  these  four  nations,  though  so  different  in 
other  respects,  are  all  remarkable  for  a  certain  instability  and 
fickleness  of  character  ;  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the 

*  This  has  been  entirely  neglected  by  the  three  mo?t  philosophical  writers  on 
climate :  Montesquieu,  Hume,  and  M.  Charles  Contte  in  his  Traittt  de  Legislation, 
It  iA  also  OKiitted  in  the  remarks  of  M.  Guizot  on  the  influence  of  cUmato,  Civilittk 
<«on  on  Eurofo,  p.  91. 
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more  regular  and  settled  habits  which  are  established  in  coun- 
tries whose  climate  subjects  the  working-classes  to  fewer  inter- 
ruptions, and  imposes  on  them  the  necessity  of  a  more  constant 
and  unremitting  employment.* 

These  are  the  great  physical  causes  by  which  the  creation  of 
wealth  is  governed.  There  are,  no  doubt,  other  circumstaneei! 
which  operate  with  considerable  force,  and  which,  in  a  more  ad* 
vanced  state  of  society,  possess  an  equal,  and  sometimes  a  su* 
perior,  influence.  But  this  is  at  a  later  period  ;  and  looking  at 
the  history  of  wealth  in  its  earliest  stage,  it  will  be  found  to  de- 
pend entirely  on  soil  and  climate  :  the  soil  regulating  the  returns 
made  to  any  given  amount  of  labour  ;  the  climate  regulating  the 
energy  and  constancy  of  the  labour  itself.  It  requires  but  a 
hafcty  glance  at  past  events,  to  prove  the  immense  power  of  these 
two  great  physical  conditions.  For  there  is  no  instance  in  his- 
tory of  any  country  being  civilized  by  its  own  eiForts,  unless  it 
has  possessed  one  of  these  conditions  in  a  very  favourable  form. 
In  Asia,  civilization  has  always  been  confined  to  that  vast  tract 
where  a  rich  and  alluvial  soil  has  secured  to  man  that  wealth 
without  some  share  of  which  no  intellectual  progress  can  begin. 
This  great  region  extends,  with  a  few  interruptions,  from  the 
east  of  Southern  China  to  the  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  of 
Pnoenicia,  and  of  Palestine.  To  the  north  of  this  immense  belt, 
there  is  a  long  line  of  barren  country  which  has  invariably  been 
peopled  by  rude  and  wandering  tribes,  who  are  kept  in  poverty 
by  the  ungenial  nature  of  the  soil,  and  who,  as  long  as  they  re« 
raained  on  it,  have  never  emerged  from  their  uncivilized  state. 
How  entirely  this  depends  on  physical  causes,  is  evident  froni 
the  fact  that  these  same  Mongolian  and  Tartarian  hordes  have, 
at  different  periods,  founded  great  monarchies  in  China,  in  India, 
and  in  Persia,  and  have,  on  all  such  occasions,  attained  a  civili- 
zation nowise  inferior  to  that  possessed  by  the  most  flourishing 
of  the  ancient  kingdoms.  For  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Southern 
Asia,'  nature  has  supplied  all  the  materials  of  wealth  ;  and  there 
it  was  that  these  barbarous  tribes  acquired  for  the  first  time 
some  degree  of  refinement,  produced  a  national  literature,  and 

*  See  the  admirable  remarks  in  Laing*»  Denmark,  1862,  pp.  204,  866,  867; 
though  Norway  appears  to  be  a  better  illustration  than  Denmark.  In  Jiey't  Science 
SoeiaU,  vol.  1.  ppw  195,  196,  there  are  some  calculations  respecting  the  average  loss 
to  agricultural  industry  caused  by  changes  in  the  weather ;  but  no  notice  is  taken 
of  the  connexion  between  these  changes,  when  abrupt,  and  the  tone  of  the  national 
character. 

*  This  expression  has  been  used  by  difierent  geographers  in  different  senses ;  but 
I  take  It  in  its  common  acceptation,  without  reference  to  the  more  strictly  physical 
view  of  Ritter  and  his  followers  in  regard  to  Central  Asia.  See  PrichanT^  PhyHeai 
HUtortf  of  Mankind,  vol.  iv.  p.  278,  edit.  1844.  At  p.  92,  Prichard  makes  the  Him 
daja  the  southern  boundary  of  Central  Asia. 
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organized  a  national  polity  ;  none  of  which  things  Ihey,  in  theii 
native  land,  had  been  able  to  effect.'  In  the  same  way,  the 
Arabs  in  their  own  country  have,  owing  to  the  extreme  aridity 
of  their  soil,^  always  been  a  rude  and  uncultivated  people  ;  for  in 
their  case,  as  in  all  others,  great  ignorance  is  the  fruit  of  great 
poverty.  But  in  the  seventh  century  they  conquered  Persia  ;• 
in  the  eighth  century  they  conquered  the  best  part  of  Spain  ;'• 
in  the  ninth  century  they  conquered  the  Punjaub,  and  eventu- 
ally nearly  the  whole  of  India.*'  Scarcely  were  they  established 
in  their  fresh  settlements,  when  their  character  seemed  to  under- 
go a  great  change.  They,  who  in  their  original  land  were  little 
else  than  roving  savages,  were  now  for  the  first  time  able  to  ac- 
cumulate wealth,  and,  therefore,  for  the  first  time  did  they  make 
some  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  In  Arabia  they  had 
been  a  mere  race  of  wandering  shepherds  ;"  in  their  new  abodes 
they  became  the  founders  of  mighty  empires, — they  built  cities, 
endowed  schools,  collected  libraries  ;   and  the  traces  of  their 

^  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Tartars  of  Tibet  received  even  their  alpha- 
bet from  India.  See  the  interesting  Essay  on  Tartarian  Coins  in  J<ntrnal  of  Asiatit 
Society^  vol.  iv.  pp.  276,  277 ;  and  on  the  Scythian  Alphabet,  see  vol.  xii.  p.  3.36. 

^  In  SamervilWa  Physical  Geography^  vol.  i.  p.  1 82,  it  is  said  that  i:i  Arabia 
there  are  "no  rivers;"  but  Mr.  Wellsted  (Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  409)  men- 
tions one  which  empties  itself  into  the  sea  five  miles  west  of  Aden.  On  the  streams 
in  Arabia,  see  Meiners  uber  die  Frucktbarkeit  der  Lander^  vol.  i.  pp.  149,  150.  That 
the  sole  deficiency  is  want  of  irrigation  appears  from  Burckhardt,  who  says  (ThraveU 
in  Arabiay  vol.  i.  p.  240),  "  In  Arabia,  wherever  the  ground  can  be  irrigated  by 
wells,  the  sands  may  be  soon  made  productive."  And  for  a  striking  description  of 
one  of  the  oases  of  Oman,  which  shows  what  Arabia  might  have  been  with  a  good 
river  system,  see  JourncU  of  Geographical  Societyy  vol.  vii.  pp.  106,  107. 

*  Mr.  Morier  (Journal  of  Geog.  Soc.  voL  vii.  p.  230)  says,  "  the  conquest  of 
Persia  by  the  Saracens  a.  d.  651."  However,  th^  fate  of  Persia  was  decided  by  the 
battles  of  Kudseah  and  Nahavund,  which  were  fought  in  688  and  641 :  see  MalcoMs 
History  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  pp.  xvi.  139,  142. 

"  In  712.     HallanCs  Middle  Agen,  vol.  i.  p.  369. 

'*  They  were  established  in  the  Punjaub  early  in  the  ninth  century,  but  did  not 
conquer  Guzerat  and  Malwa  until  five  hundred  years  later.  Compare  Wilson^s  note 
in  the  ViKhnu  Purana,  pp.481,  482,  with  AsicUic  Renearc/teSy  vol  ix.  pp.  187,  18S, 
208.  On  their  progress  in  the  more  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  see  Journal  of 
Anatic  Society,  vol.  iii.  pp.  222,  228,  vol.  iv.  pp.  28-80. 

**  "A  race  of  pastoral  barbarians."  Dickinson  on  the  Arabic  Language^  in 
Jimmal  of  Asiat,  Society,  vol.  v.  p.  828.  Compare  Reynier,  Economie  des  Arabes, 
pp.  27,  28 ;  where,  however,  a  very  simple  question  is  needlessly  complicated.  The 
eld  Persian  writers  bestowed  on  them  the  courteous  appellation  of  **a  band  of  naked 
liaard-eaters."  Malcolm^s  Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  133.  Indeed,  there  are  few 
things  in  history  better  proved  than  the  barbarism  of  a  people  whom  some  writeni 
wish  to  invi^«tt  with  a  romantic  interest.  The  eulogy  passed  on  them  by  Meiners  is 
rather  suspicious ;  for  he  concludes  by  saying,  "  die  Eroberungen  der  Araber  waren 
hdcbst  selten  so  blutig  und  zerstorend,  aLs  die  Eroberungen  der  Tataren,  Persen, 
TOrken,  u.  s.  w.  in  altern  und  neuern  Zeiten  waren."  Frucktbarkeit  der  Lander^  vol, 
1.  p.  153.  If  this  is  the  best  that  can  be  said,  the  comparison  with  Tartars  and  Turki 
does  not  prove  much ;  but  it  is  singular  that  this  learned  author  should  have  forgot* 
ten  a  parsage  in  Diodorus  Siculus  which  gives  a  pleasant  description  of  them  nineteen 
oentnriesi  ago  on  the  eastern  side:   £ibliothec.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  187.  (x^vci  8^ 
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power  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Cordova,  at  Bagdad,  and  at  Dellii.*' 
rrecisely  in  the  same  manner,  there  is  adjoining  Arabia  at  the 
north,  and  only  separated  from  it  elsewhere  by  the  narrow  waters 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  an  immense  sandy  plain,  which,  covering  the 
whole  of  Africa  in  the  same  latitude,  extends  westward  until  it 
reaches  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.'^  This  enormous  tract  is, 
like  Arabia,  a  barren  waste  ;^'  and  therefore,  as  in  Arabia,  the 
inhabitants  have  always  been  entirely  uncivilized,  acquiring  no 
knowledge,  simply  because  they  have  accumulated  no  wealth.^* 

"  The  only  branch  of  knowledge  which  the  Arabians  ever  raised  to  a  science 
was  astronomy,  which  began  to  be  cultiTatcd  under  the  caliphs  about  the  middle  oi 
the  eighth  century,  and  went  on  improving  until  '*la  ville  de  Bagdad  fut,  pendant 
le  dixieme  si^cle,  le  th^&tre  principal  de  Tastronomie  chez  les  orienuux.**  Montueloy 
Hi^toire  du  3fathematiqtie»,  toI.  i.  pp.  355,  864.  The  old  Pagan  Arabs,  like  most 
barbarous  people  living  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  bad  such  au  empirical  acquaintance 
with  the  celestial  phenomena  as  was  useful  for  practical  purposes ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  justify  the  common  opiuion  that  they  studied  this  subject  as  a  science. 
Pr.  Dorn  (Traruaeiions  of  the  Anatie  Society^  vol.  ii.  p.  371)  says,  '*of  a  scientifio 
knowledge  of  astronomy  among  them  no  traces  can  be  discovered."  Beausobre 
IHUtoire  de  Maniehety  vol  i.  p.  20)  is  quite  enthusiastic  about  the  philosophy  of  the 
Arabs  in  the  time  of  Pythagoras  t  and  he  tells  us,  that  **  ces  peuples  ont  toujours 
cnltiv^  les  sciences.*'  To  establish  this  fact,  he  quotes  a  long  passage  from  a  life  of 
Mohammed  written  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  BouUinvilliers,  whom  he  calls 
**un  des  plus  beaux  g^nies  de  France."  If  this  is  an  accurate  description,  those  who 
have  read  the  works  of  Boulainvilliers  will  think  that  France  was  badly  off  for  men 
of  genius ;  and  as  to  ^is  life  of  Mohammed,  it  is  little  better  than  a  romance :  tho 
author  was  ignorant  of  Arabic,  and  knew  nothing  which  had  not  been  already 
communicated  by  Maracci  and  Pococke.    See  BiographU  Univeritlle,  vol.  v.  p.  321. 

In  regard  to  the  Uter  Arabian  astronomers,  one  of  their  great  merits  was  to  ap- 
proximate to  the  value  of  the  annual  precession  much  closer  ^an  Ptolemy  had  done. 
See  GraiWt  Hutcry  of  Phyncal  AUrotumiy,  1852,  p.  819. 

^  Indeed  it  goes  beyond  it :  **  the  trackless  sands  of  the  Sahara  desert,  which  is 
CTcn  prolonged  for  miles  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  form  of  sandbanks.**  8on^ 
trvUU^t  Phytical  Geography ,  vol.  i.  p.  149.  For  a  singular  instance  of  one  of  these 
nndbanks  being  formed  into  an  isUn.d>  see  Journal  of  OeograpK  Society^  vol.  li.  p. 
284.  The  Sahara  desert,  exclusive  of  Bornou  and  Darfour,  covers  an  area  of  194,* 
000  square  leagues ;  that  is,  nearly  three  times  the  size  of  France,  or  twice  the  size 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Compare  LyelTt  Oeolopy,  p.  694,  with  Samervilie'$  Connexion 
of  the  Scteneee,  p.  294.  As  to  the  probable  southern  limits  of  the  plateau  of  the 
Sahara,  see  Jiichardaon'e  Mianon  to  Central  Africa^  1853,  vol.  ii.  pp.  146,  156;  and 
as  to  the  part  of  it  adjoining  the  Mandingo  country,  see  Mungo  Park^e  Travels^  voL 
L  pp.  237y  298.  Respecting  the  country  south  of  Mandara,  some  scanty  information 
was  collected  by  Denham  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Tchad.  DenhanCe  Northirn 
and  Central  Africa,  pp.  121,  122,  144-146. 

*  Richardson,  who  travelled  through  it  south  of  Tripoli,  notices  its  *'  features  oi 
•terility,  of  unconquerable  barrenness."  Richardton^e  Sahara^  1848,  vol  i.  p.  86; 
and  sec  the  striking  picture  at  p.  409.  The  long  and  dreary  route  from  Mourzouk 
to  Yeou,  on  Lake  Tchad,  is  described  by  Denham,  one  of  the  extremely  few  Euro- 
peans who  have  performed  that  hazardous  journey.  DenhaaCe  Central  Africa,  pp. 
2-60.  Even  on  the  shore  of  the  Tchad  there  is  hardly  any  vegetation,  *^  a  coarse 
grass  and  a  small  bell-flower  being  the  only  plants  that  I  could  discover."  p.  9a 
Compare  his  remark  on  Bornou,  p.  317.  The  condition  of  part  of  the  desert  in  the 
fourteenth  century  is  described  in  the  TraieeU  of  Ihn  Bahtta,  p.  233,  which  should 
be  compared  with  the  account  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  of  the  journey  of  Alexan- 
der  to  the  temple  of  Ammon.  Bibliothec.  Historie.  lib.  xvii.  vol.  vii.  p.  848. 

**  Riehu^ison,  who  travelled  in  1 850  from  Tripoli  to  within  a  few  days  of  Lake 
Tcb.'^,  was  struck  by  the  stationary  character  of  the  people.     He  says,  **  neither  ii 
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But  thiB  great  desert  is,  in  its  eastern  part,  irrigated  by  the 
waters  of  the  Nile,  the  overflowing  of  which  covers  the  sand  with 
rich  alluvial  deposit,  that  yields  to  labour  the  most  abundant, 
and  indeed  the  most  extraordinary,  returns.*^  The  consequence 
is,  that  in  that  spot,  wealth  was  rapidly  accumulated,  the  culti- 
vation of  knowledge  quickly  followed,  and  this  narrow  strip  of 
land  "  became  the  seat  of  Egyptian  civilization  ;  a  civilization 
which,  though  grossly  exaggerated,**  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  barbarism  of  the  other  nations  of  Africa,  none  of  which  have 
been  able  to  work  out  their  own  progress,  or  emerge,  in  any  de- 
gree, from  the  ignorance  to  which  the  penury  of  nature  has 
(loomed  them. 

These  considerations  clearly  prove  that  of  the  two  primary 
causes  of  civilization,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  the  one  which  in 
the  ancient  world  exercised  most  influence.  But  in  European 
civilization,  the  other  great  cause,  that  is  to  say,  climate,  has 

the  desert  nor  in  the  kingdoms  of  Central  Africa  is  there  any  march  of  civilization. 
All  goes  on  according  to  a  certain  routine  established  for  ages  past."  Misttion  to 
Central  Africa,  vol,  i.  pp.  804,  805.  See  similar  remariu  in  PaUme^B  Travels  in 
Kordofan,  pp.  108,  109. 

'**  Abd-Atlatif,  who  was  in  Egypt  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  to  which  Egypt  owes  its  fertility.  Ahd^ 
AUatif  Relation  de  VEgyptej  pp.  829-340,  374-376,  and  Appendix,  p.  604.  See  also 
on  these  periodical  inundations,  Wilkinetm^e  Ancicvi  Egyptians^  vol.  iv.  pp.  101-104 ; 
and  on  the  half-astronomical  half-theologieal  notions  connected  with  them,  pp.  872* 
877,  vol.  V.  pp.  291,  292.  Compare  on  tlie  religious  importance  of  the  Nile  BunaeiC% 
^gyp^y  ▼ol  i.  p.  409.  The  expression,  therefore,  of  Herodotus  (book  ii.  chap.  ▼.  voL 
i.  p.  484),  ^i^f^ov  Tov  TOTafiov,  is  true  in  a  much  larger  sense  than  he  intended ;  since 
to  the  Nile  Egypt  owes  all  the  physical  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from  Arabia 
and  the  great  African  desert.  Compare  Heeren^e  African  Nations^  vol.  ii.  p.  68  ; 
Reynier^  Economie  dee  Arabes,  p.  8 ;  Postaue  on  the  Nile  and  Indue,  in  Journal  of 
Asiatic  Society^  vol  vii.  p.  275 ;  and  on  the  difference  between  the  soil  of  the  Nue 
and  that  of  the  surrounding  desert,  see  Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrte  et  en  Egypte^  voL 
I  pi  14. 

^  **  The  average  breadth  of  the  valley  from  one  mountain-range  to  the  other, 
between  Cairo  in  Lower,  and  Edfoo  in  Upper  Egypt,  is  only  about  seven  miles ;  and 
that  of  the  cultivable  land,  whose  limits  depend  on  the  inundation,  scarcely  exceeda 
five  and  a  half."  Wilkineof^e  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  i.  p.  216.  According  to 
Gerard,  *^  the  mean  width  of  the  valley  between  Syene  and  Cairo  is  about  nine 
miles."    Note  m  Heeren'e  African  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

"  I  will  give  one  instance  of  this  from  an  otherwise  sensible  writer,  and  a  man 
too  of  considerable  learning:  "  As  to  the  physical  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians,  their 
eotcmporaries  gave  them  credit  for  the  astonishing  power  of  their  magic ;  and  at 
we  cannot  suppose  that  the  instances  recorded  in  Scripture  were  to  be  attributed  to 
the  exertion  of  supernatural  powers,  we  must  conclude  that  they  were  in  possesion 
of  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  combinations  of  nature  than  what  is 
professed  by  the  most  learned  men  of  the  present  age.**  Hamilton^ e  jEgyptiaca,  ppw 
61,  62.  It  is  a  shame  that  such  nonsense  should  be  written  in  the  nineteenth  eei^ 
tury :  and  yet  a  still  more  recent  author  ( Vyee  on  the  Pyramid*,  vol  i.  p.  28)  assuret 
'jg  that  **  the  Egyptians,  for  especial  purposes,  were  endowed  with  great  wisdom  and 
icience.**  Science  properly  so  called,  the  Egyptians  had  none ;  and  as  to  their 
wisdom,  it  was  considerable  enough  to  distinguish  them  from  barbarous  nations  liko 
tho  old  Hebrews,  but  it  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  it  was  of  coorm 
mraeasurmbly  below  that  of  modem  Eurone. 
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beea  the  most  powerful ;  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  produces  an 
effect  partly  on  the  capacity  of  the  labourer  for  work,  partly  on 
the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  his  habits.  The  difference  in 
the  result  has  curiously  corresponded  with  the  difference  in  the 
cause.  For  although  all  civilization  must  have  for  its  antece* 
dent  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  still  what  subsequently  occurs 
\nll  be  in  no  small  degree  determined  by  the  conditions  under 
which  the  accumulation  took  place.  In  Asia,  and  in  Africa,  the 
condition  was  a  fertile  soil,  causing  an  abundant  return  :  in  Eu- 
rope, it  was  a  happier  climate,  causing  more  successful  labour. 
In  the  former  case,  the  effect  depends  on  the  relation  between 
the  soil  and  its  produce  ;  in  other  words,  the  mere  operation 
of  one  part  of  external  nature  upon  another.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  effect  depends  on  the  relation  between  the  climate  and  the 
labourer  ;  that  is,  the  operation  of  external  nature  not  upon 
itself,  but  upon  man.  Of  these  two  classes  of  relations,  the  first, 
being  the  less  complicated,  is  the  less  liable  to  disturbance,  and 
therefore  came  sooner  into  play.  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  march 
of  civilization,  the  priority  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  most  fer- 
t'de  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  But  although  their  civilization 
was  the  earliest,  it  was  very  far,  indeed,  from  being  the  best  or 
most  permanent.  Owing  to  circumstances  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently state,  the  only  progress  which  is  really  effective  depends, 
not  upon  the  bounty  of  nature,  but  upon  the  energy  of  man. 
Therefore  it  is,  that  the  civilization  of  Europe,  which,  in  its  ear- 
Uest  stage,  was  governed  by  climate,  has  shown  a  capacity  of  de- 
velopment unknown  to  those  civilizations  which  were  originated 
by  soiL  For  the  powers  of  nature,  notwithstanding  their  appa- 
rent magnitude,  are  limited  and  stationary  ;  at  all  events,  we 
have  not  the  slightest  proof  that  they  have  ever  increased,  or 
that  they  will  ever  be  able  to  increase.  But  the  powers  of  man, 
BO  far  as  experience  and  analogy  can  guide  us,  are  unlimited ; 
nor  are  we  possessed  of  any  evidence  which  authorizes  us  to  as- 
sign  even  an  imaginary  boundary  at  which  the  human  intellect 
will,  of  necessity,  be  brought  to  a  stand.  And  as  this  power  which 
the  mind  possesses  of  increasing  its  own  resources,  is  a  pecu- 
liarity confined  to  man,  and  one  eminently  distinguishing  him 
from  what  is  commonly  called  external  nature,  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  the  agency  of  climate,  which  gives  him  wealth  by 
stimulating  his  labour,  is  more  favourable  to  his  ultimate  pro- 
gress than  the  agency  of  soil,  which  likewise  gives  him  wealth, 
but  which  does  so,  not  by  exciting  his  energies,  but  by  virtue  of 
a  mere  physical  relation  between  the  character  of  the  soil  and 
the  quality  or  value  of  the  produce  that  it  almost  spontaneously 
affords. 
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Thus  far  as  to  the  different  ways  in  whicli  climate  and  soil 
affect  the  creation  of  wealth.  But  another  point  of  equal,  or 
perhaps  of  superior,  importance  remains  behind.  After  the 
wealth  has  been  created,  a  question  arises  as  to  how  it  is  to  be 
distributed  ;  that  is  to  say,  what  proportion  is  to.  go  to  the  upper 
classes,  and  what  to  the  lower.  In  an  advanced  stage  of  society, 
this  depends  upon  several  circumstances  of  great  complexity,  and 
which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  examine.**  But  in  a  very  early 
stage  of  society,  and  before  its  later  and  refined  complications 
have  begun,  it  may,  I  think,  be  proved  that  the  distribution  of 
wealth  is,  liie  its  creation,  governed  entirely  by  physical  laws  ; 
and  that  those  laws  are  moreover  so  active  as  to  have  invariably 
kept  a  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fairest  portion  of 
the  globe  in  a  condition  of  constant  and  inextricable  poverty.  If 
this  can  be  demonstrated,  the  immense  importance  of  such  laws 
is  manifest.  For  since  wealth  is  an  undoubted  source  of  power, 
it  is  evident  that,  supposing  other  things  equal,  an  inquiry  into 
the  distribution  of  wealth  is  an  inquiry  into  the  distribution  of 
power,  and,  as  such,  virill  throw  great  light  on  the  origin  of  those 
social  and  political  inequalities,  the  play  and  opposition  of  which 
form  a  considerable  part  of  the  history  of  every  civilized  country. 

If  we  take  a  general  view  of  this  subject,  we  may  say  that 
after  the  creation  and  accumulation  of  wealth  have  once  fairly 
begun,  it  will  be  distributed  among  two  classes,  those  who  labour, 
and  those  who  do  not  labour ;  the  latter  being,  as  a  class,  the 
more  able,  the  former  the  more  numerous.  The  fund  by  which 
both  classes  are  supported  is  immediat^jly  created  by  the  lower 
class,  whose  physical  energies  are  directed,  combined,  and  as  it 
were  economized,  by  the  superior  skill  of  the  upper  class.  The 
reward  of  the  workmen  is  called  their  wages  ;  the  reward  of  the 
contrivers  is  called  their  profits.  At  a  later  period,  there  will 
arise  what  may  be  called  the  saving  class  :  that  is,  a  body  of 
men  who  neither  contrive  nor  work,  but  lend  their  accumulations 
to  those  who  c6ntrive,  and  in  return  for  the  loan,  receive  a  part 
of  that  reward  which  belongs  to  the  contriving  class.  In  this 
case,  the  members  of  the  saving  class  are  rewarded  for  their  ab- 
stinence in  refraining  from  spending  their  accumulations,  and 

^  Indoed  many  of  them  are  still  unknown;  for,  as  M.  Key  justly  obserTcs,  most 
writers  pay  too  exclusive  an  attention  to  the  production  of  wealth,  and  neglect  the 
laws  of  its  distribution.  7?ey,  Science  Sociale^  vol.  iii.  p.  271.  In  confirmation  of 
this,  1  may  mention  the  theory  of  rent,  which  was  only  discovered  about  half  a  cen* 
tury  ago,  and  which  is  connected  with  so  many  subtle  argumentji  that  it  is  not  yei 
generally  adopted;  and  even  some  of  its  advocates  have  shown  themselves  unequa! 
CO  defending  their  own  cause.  The  great  law  of  the  ratio  between  the  cost  of  labour 
and  the  profits  of  stock,  is  the  highest  generalization  we  have  reached  respecting  the 
distribution  of  wealth  ;  but  it  cannot  be  consistently  admitted  by  any  one  who  holdl 
that  rent  enters  into  price. 
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ihis  reward  is  termed  the  interest  of  their  money  ;  so  that  there 
is  made  a  threefold  division, — Interest,  Profits,  and  Wages.  But 
this  is  a  subsequent  arrangement,  which  can  only  take  place  to 
any  extent  when  wealth  has  been  considerably  accumulated  ;  and 
in  the  stage  of  society  we  are  now  considering,  this  third,  or  sav- 
ing class,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  separate  existence.'*  For 
our  present  purpose,  therefore,  it  is  enough  -to  ascertain  what 
those  natural  laws  are,  which,  as  soon  as  wealth  is  accumulated, 
regulate  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  distributed  to  the  two  clasocB 
of  labourers  and  employers. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  wages  being  the  price  paid  for  labour, 
the  rate  of  wages  must,  like  the  price  of  all  other  commodities, 
vary  according  to  the  changes  in  the  market.  If  the  supply  of 
labourers  outstrips  the  demand,  wages  will  fall ;  if  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply,  they  will  rise.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  in  any 
country  there  is  a  given  amount  of  wealth  to  be  divided  between 
employers  and  workmen,  every  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
workmen  will  tend  to  lessen  the  average  reward  each  can  receive. 
And  if  we  set  aside  those  disturbing  causes  by  which  all  general 
views  are  affected,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  the  long-run,  the 
question  of  wages  is  a  question  of  jjopulation  ;  for  although  the 
total  sum  of  the  wages  actually  paid,  depends  upon  the  large- 
ness of  the  fund  from  which  they  are  drawn,  still  the  amount  of 
wages  received  by  each  man  must  diminish  as  the  claimants  in- 
crease, unless,  owing  to  other  circumstances,  the  fund  itself 
should  so  advance  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  greater  demands  made 
apon  it." 

"  In  a  still  more  advanced  stage,  there  is  a  fourth  division  of  wealth,  and  part 
af  the  produce  of  labour  is  absorbed  by  Rent.  This,  however,  is  not  an  element  of 
price,  but  a  consequence  of  it ;  and  in  the  ordinary  march  of  aflairs,  considerable 
time  must  el.ipse  before  it  can  begin.  Rent,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  the 
price  paid  for  using  the  natural  and  indestructible  powers  of  the  soil,  and  must  not 
be  confused  with  rent  commonly  so  called ;  for  this  last  also  includes  the  profits  of 
stock.  I  notice  this  because  several  of  the  opponents  of  Ricardo  have  placed  the 
beginning  of  rent  too  early,  by  overlooking  the  fact  that  apparent  rent  is  very  ofteo 
profits  disguised. 

**  "  Wages  depend,  then,  on  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  the  labouring 
population,  and  the  capital  or  other  funds  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  labour;  we 
will  say,  for  shortness,  the  capital.  If  wages  are  higher  at  one  time  or  place  than  at 
another,  if  the  subsistence  and  comfort  of  the  class  of  hired  labourers  are  more 
ample,  it  is,  and  can  be,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  capital  bears  a  greater 
proportion  to  population.  It  is  not  the  ab.-tolute  amount  of  accumulation  or  of  pro- 
duction that  is  of  importance  to  the  labouring  class ;  it  is  not  the  amount  even  of 
the  funds  destined  for  distribution  among  the  labourers;  it  is  the  proportion  between 
those  funds  and  the  numbers  among  whom  they  are  shared.  The  condition  of  the 
class  can  be  bettered  in  no  other  way  than  by  altering  that  proportion  to  their 
advantage;  and  every  scheme  for  their  bciK»fit  which  does  not  proceed  on  this  as  its 
foundation,  is,  for  all  permanent  purposes,  a  delusion."  MiWs  Principles  of  Politif 
^al  Economy^  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  425.  See  also  vol.  ii.  pp.  264,  265,  and  AP^CullocKn 
PolUieal  Economy^  pp.  ?79,  .380.  Ricardo,  in  his  Ensay  on  the  Infitience  of  a  Lou 
Price  of  C^vrUy  has  stated,  with  his  usual  terseness,  the  thre**  nossible  form."  o'  lu  j 
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To  know  the  circumstances  most  favourable  to  the  increase  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  wages-fund  is  a  matter  of  great  mo- 
ment, but  is  one  with  which  we  are  not  immediately  concerned. 
The  question  we  have  now  before  us,  regards  not  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  but  its  distribution  ;  and  the  object  is,  to  ascer- 
tain what  those  physical  conditions  are,  which,  by  encouraging 
a  rapid  growth  of  .population,  over-supply  the  labour-market,  and 
thus  keep  the  average  rate  of  wages  at  a  very  low  point. 

Of  all  the  physical  agents  by  which  the  increase  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  is  affected,  that  of  food  is  the  most  active  and  universaL 
If  two  countries,  equal  in  all  other  respects,  differ  solely  in  this, 
— that  in  one  the  national  food  is  cheap  and  abundant,  and  in 
the  other  scarce  and  dear,  the  population  of  the  former  country 
will  inevitably  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  population  of  the 
latter.'^  And,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the  average  rate  of 
wages  will  be  lower  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  simply  be- 
cause the  labour-market  will  be  more  amply  stocked.'^  An  in- 
quiry, therefore,  into  the  physical  laws  on  which  the  food  of 
different  countries  depends,  is,  for  our  present  purpose,  of  the 
greatest  importance  ;  and  fortunately  it  is  one  respecting  which 
we  are  able,  in  the  present  state  of  chemistry  and  physiology,  to 
arrive  at  some  precise  and  definite  conclusions. 

The  food  consumed  by  man  produces  two,  and  only  two, 
effects  necessary  to  his  existence.  These  are,  first  to  supply  him 
with  that  animal  heat  without  which  the  functions  of  life  would 
stop  ;  and  secondly,  to  repair  the  waste  constantly  taking  place 
in  his  tissues,  that  is,  in  the  mechanism  of  his  frame.  For  each 
of  these  separate  purposes  .there  is  a  separate  food.  The  tem- 
perature of  our  body  is  kept  up  by  substances  which  contain  no 
nitrogen,  and  are  called  non-azotized  ;  the  incessant  decay  io 
our  organism  is  repaired  by  what  are  known  as  azotized  sub- 
stances, in  which  nitrogen  is  always  found.'*     In  the  former 

question :  ^^  The  rise  or  fall  of  wages  is  common  to  all  states  of  societj)  whether  it  « 
be  the  staiionarj,  the  advancing^  or  the  retrograde  state.  In  the  stationary  state,  H 
is  regulated  wholly  by  the  Inciease  or  faliing-off  of  the  population.  In  the  advancing 
state,  it  depends  on  whether  the  capital  or  the  population  advance  at  the  more  rapid 
sourse.  In  the  retrograde  state,  it  depends  on  whether  population  or  capital  decrease 
•fith  the  greater  rapidity.**     Hicardo'9  Works^  p.  879. 

*'  The  standard  of  comfort  being  of  course  supposed  the  same. 

•*  "  No  point  is  better  established,  than  that  the  supply  of  labourers  will  always 
ultimately  be  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  supporting  them."  Principles  0/  Poliii- 
eatl  £conomifj  chap,  xxi.,  in  Ricardo's  Works^  p.  176.  Compare  Stniiks  Wealth  of 
NcUuftts^  book  i.  chap.  xi.  p.  86,  and  APOuUocke  Political  Economy^  p.  222. 

**  The  division  of  food  into  azotized  and  non-azotized  is  said  to  have  been  first 
pointed  out  by  Magendie.  See  Muller'e  Physiology^  vol.  i.  p.  526.  It  is  now  recog- 
uised  by  most  of  the  best  authorities.  See,  for  instance,  Liebig'e  Animal  Cheinietry^ 
p.  134;  Carpenter' 8  Human  Phynioloffy,  p.  685 ;  Brande^s  Chemistry^  voLii.  pp.  121 S, 
1870.  The  first  tables  of  food  constructed  according  to  it  were  by  Boussingault ; 
see  an  elaborate  essay  by  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  on  The  Componition  of  Food§t 
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sase,  the  carbon  of  non-azotized  food  combines  with  the  oxygec 
we  take  in^  and  gives  rise  to  that  internal  combustion  by  which 
our  animal  heat  is  renewed.  In  the  latter  case,  nitrogen  having 
little  affinity  for  oxygen,"  the  nitrogenous  or  azotized  food  is, 
as  it  were,  guarded  against  combustion  ;*^  and  being  thus  pre- 
served, is  able  to  perform  its  duty  of  repairing  the  tissues,  and 
BU])plying  those  losses  which  the  human  organism  constantly 
suffers  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  life. 

These  are  the  two  great  divisions  of  food  ;'*  and  if  we  in- 
quire into  the  laws  which  regulate  the  relation  they  bear  to  man, 
we  shall  find  that  in  each  division  the  most  important  agent  is 
climate.  When  men  live  in  a  hot  country,  their  animal  heat  is 
more  easily  kept  up  than  when  they  live  in  a  cold  one  ;  there- 
fore they  require  a  smaller  amount  of  that  non-azotized  food,  the 
sole  business  of  which  is  to  maintain  at  a  certain  point  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body.  In  the  same  way,  they,  in  the  hot  coun- 
tiy,  require  a  smaller  amount  of  azotized  food,  because  on  the 
whole  their  bodily  exertions  are  less  frequent,  and  on  that  ac- 
count the  decay  of  their  tissues  is  less  rapid."* 

in  Report  of  BritUh  Astociation  for  1852,  p.  323 ;  but  the  experimenta  made  by  these 
gentlemen  are  neither  numerous  nor  diversified  enough  to  establish  a  general  law  ; 
still  less  can  we  accept  their  singular  assertion,  p.  346,  that  the  comparative  prices  oj 
difTereut  foods  are  a  test  of  the  nutriment  they  comparatively  contain. 

**  **  Of  all  the  elements  of  the  animal  b'^dv,  nitro;?en  has  the  feeblest  attraction 
for  oxygen ;  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  it  deprives  all  combustible  elements 
with  which  it  combincK,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  power  of  combining  with 
oxygen,  that  is,  of  undergoing  combustion."  Liebig'n  iMtern  on  Chemistry^  p.  372. 
'*  The  doctrine  of  what  may  be  called  the  protecting  power  of  some  substances 
is  still  imperfectly  understood,  and  until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century  its  existence 
was  hardly  suspected.  It  is  now  known  to  be  connected  with  the  general  theory  of 
poisons.  See  TS^mer'a  ChemUtry,  vol.  i.  p.  51  f>.  To  this  we  must  probably  ascribe 
the  £ict,  that  several  poisons  which  are  fatal  when  applied  to  a  wounded  surface,  may 
be  taken  into  the  stomach  with  impunity.  Brodui'a  Physioloffical  Be^earchen^  1851, 
pp.  137,  138.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  refer  this  to  chemical  laws  than  to  hold, 
with  Sir  Benjamin  Brodic,  that  some  poisons  ''  destroy  life  by  paralysing  the  muscles 
of  respiration  without  immediately  affecting  the  action  of  the  heart." 

**  Prout^s  well-known  division  into  saccharine,  oily,  and  albuminous,  appears  to 
me  of  much  inferior  value,  though  I  observe  that  it  is  adopted  in  the  la.st  edition  of 
l^iot$on^9  Human  Physiology^  pp.  60,  160.  The  division  by  M.  Lepelletier  into  "  let 
tlimens  solidcs  et  les  boissons"  is  oi  course  purely  empirical.  Lepelletier^  Phyniologie^ 
Midicede^  vol.  ii.  p.  100,  Paris,  1832.  In  regard  to  Prout^s  classification,  compare 
BHrdaeh**  TVaite  d«  Phynoloffie^  voU  ix.  p.  240,  with  Wagner't  Physioloffy,  p.  452. 

*  The  evidence  of  an  universal  connexion  in  the  animal  frame  between  exertion 
■Dd  decay,  is  now  almost  complete.  In  regard  to  the  muscular  system,  see  Cmpen- 
ter^t  Human  Physiology^  pp.  440,  441,  581,  edit.  1846:  "there  is  strong  reason  to 
believe  the  waste  or  decomposition  of  the  muscular  tissue  to  be  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  exerted."  This  perhaps  would  be  generally  anticipated 
eT<^  in  the  absence  of  direct  proof;  but  what  is  more  interesting,  is  that  the  same 
principle  holds  good  of  the  nervous  system.  The  human  brain  of  an  adult  contains 
sbout  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  phosphorus ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  aftei 
the  miod  has  been  much  exercised,  phosphates  are  excreted,  and  that  in  tlie  case  of 
inflammation  of  the* brain  their  excretion  (by  the  kidneys)  is  very  considerable.  See 
Paget*  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology^  1863,  vol.  i.  pp.  6, 7, 434 ;  Carpenter's  Hwnaa 
Pkgsiology^  pp.  192,  193,  222;  Sirion's  Animal  Chstnistryy  vol.  ii.  p.  426;  Henls^ 
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Since,  flierefore,  the  inhabitants  of  hot  climates  do,  in  theii 
natural  and  ordinary  state,  consume  less  food  than  the  inhabitants 
of  cold  ones,  it  inevitably  follows  that,  provided  other  things 
remain  equal,  the  growth  of  population  will  be  more  rapid  in 
countries  which  are  hot  than  in  those  which  are  cold.  For  prarv. 
tical  purposes  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  greater  plenty  of  a 
substance  by  which  the  people  are  fed  arises  from  a  larger  sup- 
ply, or  whether  it  arises  from  a  smaller  consumption.  When 
men  eat  less,  the  result  will  be  just  the  same  as  if  they  had 
more  ;  because  the  same  amount  of  nutriment  will  go  further, 
and  thus  population  will  gain  a  power  of  increasing  more  quickly 
than  it  could  do  in  a  colder  country,  where,  even  if  provisions 
were  equally  abundant,  they,  owing  to  the  climate,  would  be 
sooner  exhausted. 

This  is  the  first  point  of  view  in  which  the  laws  of  climate 
are,  through  the  medium  of  food,  connected  with  the  laws  of 
population,  and  therefore  with  the  laws  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  But  there  is  also  another  point  of  view,  which  tbllows 
the  same  line  of  thought,  and  will  be  found  to  strengthen  the 
argument  just  stated.  This  is,  that  in  cold  countries,  not  only 
are  men  compelled  to  eat  more  than  in  hot  ones,  but  their  food 
is  dearer,  that  is  to  say,  to  get  it  is  more  difficult,  and  requires  a 
greater  expenditure  of  labour.  The  reason  of  this  I  will  state  as 
briefly  as  possible,  without  entering  into  any  details  beyond  those 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  a  right  understanding  of  this 
interesting  subject. 

The  objects  of  food  are,  as  we  have  seen,  only  two  :  namely, 
to  keep  up  the  warmth  of  the  body,  and  repair  the  waste  in  the 
tissues.^'  Of  these  two  objects,  the  former  is  effected  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  entering  our  lungs,  and,  as  it  travels  through 
the  system,  combining  with  the  carbon  which  we  take  in  our 
food.'*     This  combination  of  oxygen  and  carbon  never  can  occur 

Anatotnie  Oenerale,  vol.  ii.  p.  172.  The  reader  may  also  consult  respecting  the  phoA* 
phorus  of  the  brain,  the  recent  very  able  work  of  MM.  Robin  et  Verdeil,  Chimie 
Anatomique^  vol.  i.  p.  215,  vol.  ii.  p.  348,  Paris,  1863.  According  to  these  writeri 
(vol  iii.  p.  445),  its  exi.ncnce  in  the  brain  was  first  announced  by  Ilensing,  in  1779. 

*"  Though  both  objects  arc  equally  essential,  the  former  is  usually  the  more 
pressing ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment,  what  we  should  expect  from 
theory,  that  when  animals  are  starved  to  death,  there  is  a  progressive  decline  in  th€ 
temperature  of  their  bodies;  so  that  the  proximate  cause  of  death  by  starvation  is 
not  weakness,  but  cold  See  WiUiamti'a  Principles  of  Medicine^  p.  36 ;  and  on  thd 
connexion  between  the  loss  of  animal  heat  and  the  appearance  o{  ritfor  wortit  in  the 
contractile  parts  of  the  body,  see  VogeVa  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  HuvianBody^ 
p.  532.  Compare  the  important  and  thoughtful  work  of  Burdach,  Phyniologie  cotnjM 
Science  <r Observation^  vol.  v,  pp.  144.  437,  vol.  ix.  p.  231. 

"  Until  the  last  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years,  it  used  to  be  supposed  that  thif 
sombinaiion  took  place  in  the  lungs ;  but  more  careful  experiments  have  made  it 
probable  that  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  carbon  in  the  circulation,  and  that  the  blood- 
wrpusciiles  are  the  carriers  of  the  oxygen.     Comp.  Liebig^s  Animal  ChemuArtt^  p 
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without  prodQcing  a  considerable  amount  of  heat,  and  it  is  in 
this  way  that  the  human  frame  is  maintained  at  its  necessary 
temperature."  By  virtue  of  a  law  familiar  to  chemists,  carbon 
and  oxygen,  like  all  other  elements,  will  only  unite  in  certain 
definite  proportions  ;*•  so  that  to  keep  up  a  healthy  balance,  it 
is  needful  that  the  food  which  contains  the  carbon  should  vary 
according  to  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken  in  ;  while  it  is  equally 
needful  that  we  should  increase  the  quantity  of  both  of  these 
constituents  whenever  a  greater  external  cold  lowers  the  temper- 
ature of  the  body.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  very  cold  climate, 
this  necessity  of  providing  a  nutriment  more  highly  carbonized 
will  arise  in  two  distinct  ways.     In  the  first  place,  the  air  being 

78 ;  Leiter»  on  (Jhemittry^  pp.  886,  886 ;  Twrner^B  Chemistry,  toL  il  p.  1819 ;  MuUer^s 
Physiology^  vol.  i.  pp.  92, 169.  That  the  combination  does  not  take  place  in  the  air- 
celis  is  moreover  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  lungs  arc  not  hotter  than  other  parts  of 
the  bodj.  See  MulUVy  vol.  i.  p.  848 ;  TTiomson's  Animal  Chemistry^  p.  683 ;  and 
Brodie'a  Physiol.  Researches,  p.  38.  Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  red  corpus- 
cules  being  the  carriers  of  oxvgen,  is  that  they  are  most  abundant  in  those  classes 
of  vertebrata  which  maintain  the  highest  temperature :  while  the  blood  of  invcrte* 
brata  contains  very  few  of  them ;  and  it  has  been  doubted  if  they  even  exist  in  the 
lower  articulata  and  moUusca.  See  Carpenter's  Human  Physiol,  pp.  109,  632  ;  Grants 
Comparative  Anatomy,  p.  472;  KUiotson's  Human  Physioi.  p.  159.  In  regard  to 
the  diflferent  dimensions  of  corpiiscules,  see  Henle,  Anatomie  Ofirterale,  vol.  i.  pp. 
457-467,  494,  496;  BlainvxUe  Physiologie  Compares,  vol  i.  pp.  298,  299,  301-304  ; 
Milne  Edwards^  Zooloyie,  part  i.  pp.  64-56 ;  Fourth  Report  of  British  Association, 
pp.  117,  118;  Simon^s  Animal  Cliemistry,  vol.  i.  pp.  Iu8,  lo4;  and,  above  all,  the 
Importont  observations  of  Mr.  Gulliver  (Carpenter,  pp.  105,  106).  These  addition! 
to  our  knowledge,  besides  being  connected  with  the  laws  of  animal  heat  and  of  nutri- 
tion, wiU,  when  generalized,  assist  speculative  minds  in  raising  pathology  to  a  science. 
In  the  mean  time  I  may  mention  the  relation  between  an  examination  of  the  corpus^ 
cnles,  and  the  theory  of  inflammation  which  Hunter  and  Broussais  were  unable  to 
settle :  this  is,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  inflammation  is  the  obstruction  of  the 
vessela  by  the  adhesion  of  the  pale  corpuscules.  Respecting  this  striking  generali- 
lation,  which  is  still  on  its  trial,  compare  Williams's  Principles  of  Mediciiie,  1848, 
pp.  258-266,  with  Paget s  Surgical  Pathologi/,  1863,  vol.  i.  pp.  813-317  ;  Jones  and 
Sieveking's  Pathological  Anatomy,  1854,  pp.  28, 105, 106.  The  difficulties  connected 
with  the  scientific  study  of  inflammation  are  evaded  in  VogeVs  Pathologic^  Anato- 
my, y.  418 ;  a  work  which  appears  to  me  to  have  been  greatly  overrated. 

"  On  the  amount  of  heat  disengaged  by  the  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  see 
the  experiments  of  Dulong,  in  Liebig^s  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  44  ;  and  those  of  Dc»« 
pretz,  in  7%omson^s  Animal  Chemistri/,  p.  634.  Just  in  the  same  way,  we  find  that 
the  temperature  of  plants  is  maintained  by  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  carbon : 
see  Balfour's  Botany,  pp.  231,  232,  322,  323.  As  to  the  amount  of  heat  caused 
ffeneraliy  by  chemical  combination,  there  is  an  essay  well  worth  rending  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Andrews  in  Report  of  British  A  xsociation  for  1849,  pp.  63-78.  Pee  also  Report 
ef  British  Association  for  18-19,  pp.  63-78  ;  See  also  Report  for  1852,  Transac.  of 
Boe,  p.  40,  and  Liebigemd  KoprPs  Reports  on  the  Progress  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  84, 
vol.  iii.  p.  16,  vol.  iv.  p.  20;  also  Pouillet,  Elhnens  de  Physique,  Paris,  1832,  vol.  i. 
part  i.  p.  411. 

"  The  law  of  definite  proportions,  which,  since  the  brilliant  discoveries  bv  Balton, 
fe  the  corner-stone  of  chemical  knowledge,  is  laid  down  with  adniinible  cloivrnoss  in 
Ihtmer's  Elements  of  C  ir*nishry,  vol.  i.  pp.  146-161.  Compare  Brande's  Chemistry, 
vol.  i.  pp.  189-144;  Cuvier  Progres  de  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  p.  256;  Somennlfe's  Con' 
nexian  of  th^  Sciences,  pp.  120,  121.  But  none  of  these  writers  have  considered  the 
jiw  so  philosophically  as  M,  A.  Oomte,  Philosophic  Positive,  vol.  iii.  pp.  138-176. 
one  of  the  best  chapters  in  his  very  profound,  but  ill-understood  book 
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deiiBer,  men  imbibe  at  each  inspiration  a  greater  volume  of  oxy« 
gen  than  they  would  do  in  a  climate  where  the  air  is  rarefied  by 
heat."  In  the  second  place,  cold  accelerates  their  respiration, 
and  thus  obliging  them  to  inhale  more  frequently  than  the  in- 
habitants of  hot  countries,  increases  the- amount  of  oxygen  which 
they  on  an  average  take  in.**  On  both  these  grounds  the  con- 
sumption of  oxygen  becomes  greater  :  it  is  therefore  requisite 
that  the  consumption  of  carbon  should  also  be  greater ;  since  by 
the  union  of  these  two  elements  in  certain  definite  proportions, 
the  temperature  of  the  body  and  the  balance  of  the  human  firame 
can  alone  be  maintained." 

Proceeding  from  these  chemical  and  physiological  principles, 
we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  colder  the  country  is 
in  which  a  people  live,  the  more  highly  carbonized  will  be  their 
food.  And  this,  which  is  a  purely  scientific  inference,  has  been 
verified  by  actual  experiment.  The  iDhabitants  of  the  polar  re- 
gions consume  large  quantities  of  whale-oil  and  blubber  ;  while 
within  the  tropics  such  food  would  soon  put  an  end  to  life,  and 
therefore  the  ordinary  diet  consists  almost  entirely  of  fruit,  rice, 
and  other  vegetables.  Now  it  has  been  ascertained,  by  careful 
analysis,  that  in  the  polar  food  there  is  an  excess  of  carbon  :  in 

**  "AinRi,  dans  des  temps  6gaux,  la  quantity  d^oxyg^ne  consomiD^  par  1e 
mdme  animal  est  d'autant  plus  grande  que  la  temperature  ambianteest  moins  6leT6e.^ 
Robin  et  Verdeily  Chimie  Anatomique,  vol  ii.  p.  44.  Compare  Simon* 8  Lectures  <m 
Pathology^  1850.  p.  188,  for  the  diminished  quantity  of  respiration  in  a  high  temper^ 
ature ;  though  one  may  question  Mr.  Simon^s  inference  that  therefore  the  blood  is 
more  venous  in  hot  countries  than  in  cold  ones.  This  is  not  making  allowance  for 
the  difference  of  diet,  which  corrects  the  difference  of  temperature. 

"^  '^  The  consumption  of  oxygen  in  a  given  time  may  be  expressed  by  the  num- 
ber of  respirations."  Liebig't  Letters  on  Ckendetryy  p.  314;  and  see  Thomeon^t  An^ 
imal  Cfiemistri/,  p.  611.  It  is  also  certain  that  exercise  increases  the  numbpr  of 
respirations ;  and  birds,  which  are  the  most  active  of  all  animals,  consume  more 
oxygen  than  any  others.  Milne  Edwards,  Zoologie,  part  i.  p.  88,  partii.  p.  871; 
Flourenj,  Travaux  de  Cuvier,  pp.  153,  154,  265,  266.  Compare,  on  the  connection 
between  inspiration  and  the  locomotive  organs,  Beelard^  Anatomie  OeneraU^  pp.  39, 
44 ;  Burdock,  Traite  de  Phyniologie,  vol.  ix.  pp.  485,  556-669 ;  Oarua*  Comparative 
Anatomy,  vol.  i,  pp.  99,  164,  358,  vol.  ii.  pp.  142,  160  ;  OrantU  Comparative  AnaiO' 
my,  pp.  455, 495,  622,  529,  537  ;  Rymer  Jones's  Animal  Kingdom^  pp.  869,  440,  692, 
714,  720 ;  Owen's  IniRertebrata,  pp.  322,  845,  886,  505.  Thus  too  it  has  been  experi- 
mentally ascertained,  that  in  human  beings  exercise  increases  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  Mayors  Human  Physiology,  p.  64 ;  Liebig  and  Kopp's  Reports^  vol.  iii. 
p  359. 

[f  we  now  put  these  facts  together,  their  bearing  on  the  propositions  in  the  tcx\ 
will  become  evident ;  because,  on  the  whole,  there  is  more  exercise  taken  in  cold 
climates  than  in  hot  ones,  and  there  must  therefore  be  an  increased  respiratory  ac- 
tion. For  proof  that  greater  exercise  is  both  taken  and  required,  compare  Wran- 
^Ps  Polar  Expedition,  pp.  79,  102;  Richardson's  Arctic  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  38x5  ; 
Simpson's  North  Coast  of  America,  pp.  49,  88,  which  shouldbe  contrasted  with  the 
contempt  for  such  amusements  in  hot  countries.  Indeed,  in  polar  regions  all  thin 
is  so  essential  to  preserve  a  normal  state,  that  scurvy  can  only  be  kept  off*  vl  the 
northern  part  of  the  American  continent  by  taking  considerable  exercise;  Wbi 
Urantz,  History  of  England,  vol.  1.  pp.  46,  62,  838. 

^  Sue  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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the  tropical  food  an  excess  of  oxygen.  Without  entering  into 
details,  which  to  the  majority  of  readers  would  be  distasteful,  i1 
may  be  said  generally,  that  the  oils  contain  about  six  times  as 
much  carbon  as  the  fruits,  and  that  they  have  in  them  very  little 
oxygen  ;*'  while  starch,  which  is  the  most  universal,  and,  in  ro- 
Terence  to  nutrition,  the  most  important  constituent  in  the  vege* 
table  world,*'  is  nearly  half  oxygen." 

The  connexion  between  this  circumstance  and  the  subject 
before  us  is  highly  curious  :  for  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fiict,  and 
one  to  which  1  would  call  particular  attention,  that  owing  to 
some  more  general  law,  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  highly  carbon- 
ized food  is  more  costly  than  food  in  which  comparatively  little 
carbon  is  found.  The  fruits  of  the  earth,  of  which  oxygen  is  the 
most  active  principle,  are  very  abundant  ;  they  may  be  obtained 
without  danger,  and  almost  without  trouble.  But  that  highly 
carbonized  food  which  in  a  very  cold  climate  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  life,  is  not  produced  in  so  facile  and  spontaneous  a  man- 
ner. It  is  not,  like  vegetables,  thrown  up  by  the  soil  ;  but  it 
or  insists  of  the  fat,  the  blubber,  and  the  oil,*'  of  powerful  and 
ferocious  animals.  To  procure  it,  man  must  incur  great  risk, 
and  expend  great  labour.  And  although  this  is  undoubtedly  a 
contrast  of  extreme  cases,  still  it  is  evident  that  the  nearer  a 
people  approach  to  either  extremity,  the  more  subject  will  they 
be  to  the  conditions  by  which  that  extremity  is  governed.  It  is 
evident  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  colder  a  country  is,  the  more 

"  **  The  fruits  used  bj  the  inhabitants  of  southern  climes  do  not  contain,  in  a 
fresh  state,  mora  than  12  per  cent,  of  carbon;  while  the  blubber  and  train-oil  which 
feed  the  inhabitants  of  polar  regions  contain  66  to  80  per  cent,  of  that  clement. 
lAebi^B  lAtUrt  on  Chemistry y  p.  320;  see  ako  p.  875,  and  Turner^ a  ChemUtryy  voL 
ii.  p.  1316.  According  to  Prout  (Mayors  Human  Pkynol.  p.  136),  *'  the  proportion 
of  carbon  in  oilj  bodies  raries  from  about  60  to  80  per  cent."  The  quantity  of  oil 
and  fat  habitually  coosamed  in  cold  countries  is  remarkable.  Wrangel  (Polar  Ex' 
peditwn,  p.  21)  says  of  the  tribes  in  the  north-east  of  Siberia,  **  hkt  is  theiF  greatest 
delicacj.  They  eat  it  in  erery  possible  shape — raw,  molted,  fresh,  or  spoilt."  See 
also  Simpmm't  DiaecverieM  oi»  th4  North  Coast  of  AfnericeLy  pp.  147,  404. 

**  **  So  common  that  no  plant  is  destitute  of  it."  LindUy's  Botany^  vol.  L  p. 
Ill ;  and  at  page  121,  **  starch  is  the  most  common  of  all  vegetable  productions.'* 
Dr.  Lindley  adds  (vol.  i.  p.  292),  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  grains  of  starch 
secreted  by  plants,  from  cytoblasts.  See  also  on  the  starch-granules  first  noticed 
by  M.  Link,  Reports  an  Botany  bv  the  Ray  Society^  pp.  223,  370 ;  and  respecting  it^ 
predominance  io  the  vegetable  world,  compare  Thof/uon^s  Chemistry  of  Vegetables 
pp.  650-662,  876;  Bramds's  Chsimiatry,  vol.  ii.  p.  1160;  Turner's  Chemutry,  vol  a 
p.  1286;  lAMf  and  Kopp's  Reports^  vol.  ii.  pp.  97,  98,  122. 

**  The  oxygen  is  49*89  out  of  100.  See  the  table  in  Liebig's  Letters  on  Chems^ 
try,  p.  379.  Araidin,  which  is  the  soluble  part  of  starch,  contains  53*33  per  cent, 
ef  oxygen.  See  Thomson^s  Chemistry  of  VegctaiUeSy  p.  664,  on  the  authority  o| 
Prout,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  accurate  experimenter. 

**  Of  which  a  single  whale  will  yield  **  cent  vingt  tonneaux."  Cuvier  Regne  Ani 
mtd,  vol  L  p.  397.  In  regard  to  the  solid  food.  Sir  J.  Richardson  {Arctie  Jb'xpsdi 
fioft,  1861,  vol.  L  p.  243^  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Arctic  regions  only  main 
tsin  themselves  by  chasing  whales  and  **  consuming  blubber." 
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its  food  will  be  carbonized  ;  the  wanner  it  is,  the  more  its  food 
will  be  oxidized.^*  At  the  same  time,  carbonized  food,  being 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  animal  world,  is  more  difficult  to  obtain 
than  oxidized  food,  which  is  drawn  from  the  vegetable  world.*' 
The  result  has  been,  that  among  nations  where  the  coldness  of 
the  climate  renders  a  highly  carbonized  diet  essential,  there  is 
for  the  most  part  displayed,  even  in  the  infancy  of  society,  a 
bolder  and  more  adventurous  character  than  we  find  among  those 
other  nations  whose  ordinary  nutriment,  being  highly  oxidized, 
is  easily  obtained,  and  indeed  is  supplied  to  them,  by  the  bounty 
of  nature,  gratuitously  and  without  a  straggle/'  From  this 
original  divergence  there  follow  many  other  consequences,  which, 
however,  I  am  not  now  concerned  to  trace;  my  present  object 
being  merely  to  point  out  how  this  difierence  of  food  affects  the 
proportion  in  which  wealth  is  distributed  to  the  different  classes. 
The  way  in  which  this  proportion  is  actually  altered  has,  I 
hope,  been  made  clear  by  the  preceding  argument.  But  it  may 
be  useful  to  recapitulate  the  facts  on  which  the  argument  is 
based.  The  facts,  then,  are  simply  these.  The  rate  of  wages 
fluctuates  with  the  population;  increasing  when  the  labour-mar- 
ket is  under-supplied,  diminishing  when  it  is  over-supplied. 
The  population  itself,  though  affected  by  many  other  circum- 
stances, does  undoubtedly  fluctuate  with  the  supply  of  food; 
advancing  when  the  supply  is  plentiful,  halting  or  receding  when 
the  supply  is  scanty.  The  food  essential  to  life,  is  scarcer  in 
cold  countries  than  in  hot  ones  ;  and  not  only  is  it  scarcer,  but 

*^  It  is  said,  that  to  keep  a  person  in  health,  his  food  eren  in  the  temperate 
(larts  of  Europe,  should  contain  *^  a  full  eighth  more  carbon  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer."    Ltebig^ 8  Animal  Chemistry^  p.  16. 

^'  The  most  highly  carbonized  of  all  foods  are  undoubtedly  yielded  by  animals  : 
the  most  highly  oxidized  by  Tegetables.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  there  is,  how* 
ever,  so  much  carbon,  that  its  predominance,  accompanied  with  the  rarity  of  nitro* 
gen,  has  mduced  chemical  botanists  to  characterize  plants  as  cnrbonized,  and  animals 
as  azotized.  But  we  have  hero  to  attend  to  a  double  antithesis.  Vegetables  are 
carbonized  in  so  far  as  they  are  non-azotized  ;  but  they  are  oxidized  in  opposition 
to  the  highly  carbonized  animal  food  of  cold  countries.  Besides  this,  it  is  impor* 
tant  to  observe  that  the  carbon  of  vegetables  is  most  abundant  in  the  woody  and 
unnutritious  part,  which  is  not  eaten  ;  while  the  carbon  of  animals  is  found  in  the 
fatty  and  oily  parts,  which  are  not  only  eaten,  but  are,  in  cold  countries,  greedily 
devoured. 

**  Sir  J.  Malcolm  (History  of  Pertiay  vol.  ii.  p.  880)  speaking  of  the  cheapnesii 
of  vegetables  in  the  East,  says,  ^*  in  some  parts  of  Persia  fruit  has  hardly  any  value.*^ 
Cuvier,  in  a  striking  passage  (Regne  Animal^  vol.  i.  pp.  78,  74)  has  contrasted  vege- 
table with  animal  food,  and  thinks  that  the  former,  being  so  easily  obtained,  is  the 
more  natural.  But  the  truth  is  that  both  are  equally  natural ;  though  when  Cuvier 
wrote  scarcely  any  thing  was  known  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  relation  between 
elimate  and  food.  On  the  skill  and  energy  required  to  obtain  food  in  cold  countriea, 
see  WranffePt  Polar  Expedition^  pp.  70,  71,  191,192;  SimpswCt  DiacovtrieM  <r\  tk^ 
Korth  Coast  of  America,  p.  249  ;  Grants,  History  of  Orsinland^  toL  i.  pp.  22,  ^% 
106,  131,  154.  166,  vol.  li.  pp.  203,  265,  824* 
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more  of  it  is  required;"  bo  that  on  both  grounds  smaller  encour- 
agement is  given  to  the  growth  of  that  population  from  whose 
ranks  the  labour-market  is  stocked.  To  express,  therefore,  the 
conclusion  in  its  simplest  form,  we  may  say,  that  there  is  a 
Btrong  and  constant  tendency  in  hot  countries  for  wages  to  bo 
low,  in  cold  countries  for  them  to  be  high. 

Applying  now  this  great  principle  to  the  general  course  of 
Listory,  we  shall  find  proofs  of  its  accuracy  in  every  direction. 
Indeed,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  to  the  contrary.  In  Asia, 
in  Africa,  and  in  America,  all  the  ancient  civilizations  were 
seated  in  hot  climates;  and  in  all  of  them  the  rate  of  wages  was 
very  low,  and  therefore  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
very  depressed.  In  Europe  for  the  first  time,  civilization  arose 
in  a  colder  climate  :  hence  the  reward  of  labour  was  increased, 
and  the  distribution  of  wealth  rendered  more  equal  than  was 
possible  in  countries  where  an  excessive  abundance  of  food  stimu- 
lated the  growth  of  population.  This  diflerence  produced,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  many  social  and  political  consequences  of 
immense  importance.  But  before  discussing  them,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  only  apparent  exception  to  what  has  been 
stated,  is  one  which  strikingly  verifies  the  general  law.  There  is 
one  instance,  and  only  one,  of  a  great  European  people  possess- 
ing a  very  cheap  national  food.  This  people,  I  need  hardly  say, 
are  the  Irish.  In  Ireland  the  labouring  classes  have  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years  been  principally  fed  by  potatoes,  which 
were  introduced  into  their  country  late  in  the  sixteenth,  or  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century.*'  Now,  the  peculiarity  of  the  potato 
is,  that  until  the  appearance  of  the  late  disease,  it  was,  and  per- 
haps still  is,  cheaper  than  any  other  food  equally  wholesome.  If 
we  compare  its  reproductive  power  with  the  amount  of  nutri- 

^*  Gabanis  {Rapportt  du  Physique  ei  du  Moral,  p.  818)  says,  *'Dans  les  tenii)s  et  dans 
les  pays  froids  on  mange  et  Ton  agit  davantage.**  That  much  food  is  eaten  in  cold  coun- 
tries, and  little  in  hot  ones,  is  mentioned  by  numerous  traTellers,  none  of  whom  aru 
8 ware  of  the  cause.  See  Simpson's  Diseov.  on  the  North  Coast  of  America^  p.  218 ; 
(Justine's  Bussie,  vol.  iv.  p.  66;  WrangeVs  Expedition,  pp.  21,  827  ;  Oraniz,  History 
of  Greenland,  vol.  i.  pp.  145,  860  ;  Richardson's  Central  Africa,  vol.  ii.  p.  40 ;  Rith 
ardson^s  Sithara,  vol.  i.  p.  187;  DenhanCs  Africa,  p.  37;  Journal  of  Asiatic  Sodeiy 
vol.  V.  p.  144,  vol.  viii.  p.  188 ;  BurckhardCs  Travels  in  Arabia^  vol.  li.  p.  265 ; 
Neibuftr^  Description  do  r Arabic,  p.  45  ;  Ulloa^s  Voyage  to  South  America,  vol.  i.  pp. 
403,  408 ;  Joufiial  of  Oeograph.  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  283,  vol.  vi.  p.  85,  vol.  xlx.  p. 
121 ;  Spixand  Martius's  Travels  in  Brazil,  vol.  i.  p.  164 ;  Southey's  History  of  Brazil, 
▼oL  iii.  p.  848 ;  Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrie  et  en  Egypt,  vol.  i.  pp.  879,  880,  460;  Low's 
Sarawak,  p.  140. 

•  Hey  en  (Geography  of  Plants,  1846,  p.  813)  says  that  the  potato  was  intro- 
du'»ed  into  Ireland  in  1586 ;  but  according  to  Mr.  M^CuUoch  {Dictionary  of  Com- 
merce, 1849,  p.  1048),  "  potatoes,  it  is  commonly  thought,  were  not  introduced  into 
Ireland  till  1610,  when  a  small  quantity  was  sent  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  be  planted 
in  a  garden  on  his  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  Youghall.'^  Compare  LoiuMs  Encyclop^ 
of  Agrieulturey  p.  646 ;  "  first  planted  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  hisestatfi  of  YoKg^ 
bin.  near  Cork." 
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ment  contained  in  it,  we  find  that  one  acre  of  average  land  sown 
with  potatoes  will  support  twice  as  many  persons  as  the  same 
quantity  of  land  sown  with  wheat/*  The  consequence  is,  that 
in  a  country  where  men  live  on  potatoes,  the  population  will,  if 
other  things  are  tolerably  equal,  increase  twice  as  fast  as  in  a 
country  where  they  live  on  wheat.  And  so  it  has  actually  oc- 
curred. Until  a  very  few  years  ago,  when  the  face  of  affairs  was 
entirely  altered  by  pestilence  and  emigration,  the  population  of 
Ireland  was,  in  round  numbers,  increasing  annually  three  per 
cent.;  the  population  of  England  during  the  same  period  in- 
creasing one-and-a-half  per  cent/'  The  result  was,  that  in 
these  two  countries  the  distribution  of  wealth  was  altogether  dif- 
ferent. Even  in  England  the  growth  of  population  is  somewhat 
too  rapid;  and  the  labour-market  being  overstocked,  the  work- 
ing-classes are  not  sufficiently  paid  for  their  labour/*  But  their 
condition  is  one  of  sumptuous  splendour,  compared  to  that  in 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  the  Irish  were  forced  to  live.  The 
misery  in  which  they  were  plunged  has  no  doubt  always  been 
aggravated  by  the  ignorance  of  their  rulers,  and  by  that  scanda- 
lous raisgovernment  which,  until  very  recently,  formed  one  of  the 
darkest  blots  on  the  glory  of  England.  The  most  active  cause, 
however,  was,  that  their  wages  were  so  low  as  to  debar  them, 
not  only  from  the  comforts,  but  from  the  common  decencies  of 
civilized  Ufe;  and  this  evil  condition  was  the  natural  result  of 
that  cheap  and  abundant  food,  which  encouraged  the  people  to 
so  rapid  an  increase,  that  the  labour-market  was  constantly 
gorged.**  So  far  was  this  carried,  that  an  intelligent  observer 
who  travelled  through  Ireland  twenty  years  ago,  mentions  that  at 
that  time  the  average  wages  were  fourpence  a-day;  and  that  even 

*•  Adam  Smith  ( Wealth  of  Nations^  book  i.  chap.  xi.  p.  67)  supposes  that  it  will 
eupport  three  times  as  many ;  but  the  statistics  of  this  great  writer  are  the  weakest 
part  of  his  work,  and  the  more  careful  calculations  made  since  he  wrote,  bear  ou( 
the  statement  in  the  text.  ^^  It  admits  of  demonstration  that  an  acre  of  potatoes 
will  feed  double  the  number  of  people  that  can  be  fed  on  an  acre  of  wheat."  Lou'- 
dofC%  Encyclop,  of  Agriculture^  6th  edit.,  1844,  p.  845.  So,  too,  in  WCulloch^s  Dict,^ 
p.  1048,  "an  acre  of  potatoes  will  feed  double  the  number  of  individuals  tha^  can 
be  fed  from  an  acre  of  wheat.*'  The  daily  average  consumption  of  an  able-bodied 
labourer  in  Ireland  is  estimated  at  ninc-and-a-hadf  pounds  of  potatoes  for  men,  and 
seven-and-a-half  for  women.     See  Phillips  on  Bcroftda^  1846,  p.  177. 

*'  Malthus,  Essay  on  Population,  vol.  i.  pp.  424,  425,  431,  435, 441,  442 ;  M^CuU 
loch's  Political  Economy,  pp.  381,  382. 

^'  The  lowest  agricultural  wages  in  our  time  have  been  in  England,  about  1<.  a 
day;  while  from  the  evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Thornton  in  1846,  the  highest  wagef 
then  paid  were  in  Lincolnshire,  and  were  rather  more  than  13«.  a-week ;  those  in 
Yorkshire  and  Northumberland  being  nearly  as  high.  Thornton  on  Over-Population^ 
pp.  12-16,  24,  25.  Godwin,  writing  in  1820,  estimates  the  average  at  \s.  6dL  a-day. 
Oodutin  on  PopiskUion,  p.  674.  Mr.  Phillips,  in  bis  work  On  Scrofula,  1846,  p.  346| 
says,  *'at  present  the  ratio  of  wages  is  from  9s.  to  10«." 

**  The  most  miserable  part,  namely  Connaught,  in  1733,  contained  242,160  in- 
habitants ;  and  in  1821,  1,110,229.     See  Sadler's  Law  of  Population^  vol.  il  p.  490. 
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this  wrotched  pittance  could  not  always  be  relied  upon  for  regu- 
lar employment.** 

ISucli  have  been  tbe  consequences  of  cheap  food  in  a  country 
which,  on  the  whole,  possesses  greater  natural  resources  than  any 
other  in  Europe.*  And  if  we  investigate  on  a  larger  scale  the 
social  and  economical  condition  of  nations,  we  shall  see  the  same 
principle  every  where  at  work.  We  shall  see  that,  other  things 
remaining  equal,  the  food  of  a  people  determines  the  increase  of 
their  numbers,  and  the  increase  of  their  numbers  determines  the 
rate  of  their  wages.  We  shall  moreover  find,  that  when  the 
wages  are  invariably  low,'*  the  distribution  of  wealth  being  thus 
rery  unequal,  the  distribution  of  political  power  and  social  influ- 
ence will  also  be  very  unequal;  in  other  words,  it  will  appear 
that  the  normal  and  average  relation  between  the  upper  and 
lower  classes  will,  in  its  origin,  depend  upon  those  peculiarities 
of  nature,  the  operations  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  indi- 
cate.*'   After  putting  all  these  things  together,  we  shall,  I  trust, 

••  Mr.  iDglis,  who  in  1834  trayelled  through  Ireland  with  a  particular  view  to  its 
economical  state,  sayp,  as  tbe  result  of  very  careful  inquiries,  '^  I  am  quite  confident 
that  if  the  whole  yearly  earnings  of  the  labourers  of  Ireland  were  divided  by  the 
whole  number  of  labourers,  the  result  would  be  under  this  sum — Fwirpence  a-day 
fur  the  labourers  of  Ireland/*  InglU,  Jwimey  throughout  Ireland  in  1834,  Lond. 
1835,  2d  edit.  toI.  ii.  p.  300.  At  Ballnasloe,  in  the  county  of  Gulway,  **  A  gentle* 
man  with  whom  I  was  accidentally  in  company  offered  to  procure,  on  an  hourly  warn- 
ing, a  couple  of  hundred  labourers  at  fourponce  even  for  temporary  employment." 
/fi^/is.  vol.  ii.  p.  17.  The  same  writer  says  (vol.  i.  p.  263),  that  at  Tralce  *'  it  often 
hapjiens  that  the  labourers,  after  working  in  the  canal  from  five  in  the  morning  un- 
til eleven  in  the  forenoon,  are  discharged  for  the  day  with  the  pittance  of  twopence.** 
Compare,  in  Cloncurri^a  RecolUcHonn^  Dublin,  1849,  p.  310,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Doylo 
written  in  1829,  describing  Ireland  as  "  a  cotintry  where  the  market  is  always  over- 
Btocked  with  labour,  and  in  which  a  man^s  labour  is  not  worth,  at  an  average,  more 
than  threepence  a-day.** 

**  It  is  singular  that  so  acute  a  thinker  as  Mr.  Kay  should,  in  his  otherwise  just 
remarks  on  the  Irish,  entirely  overlook  the  effect  produced  on  their  wages  by  the  in- 
crease of  population.  KayU  Social  Condiiiofi  of  the  People^  vol.  i.  pp.  8,  9,  92,  223, 
806-324.  This  is  the  more  observable,  because  the  disadvantages  of  cheap  food  have 
been  noticed  not  only  by  several  common  writers,  but  by  the  highest  of  all  authori- 
ties on  population,  Mr.  If  althus :  see  the  sixth  edition  of  his  Bamy  on  Populaixon^ 
vol.  i.  p.  469,  vol.  ii.  pp.  123,  124,  383,  384.  If  these  things  were  oftener  consid- 
ered, we  should  not  hear  so  much  about  the  idleness  and  levity  of  the  Celtic  race  ; 
tbe  simple  fact  being,  that  the  Irit«h  are  unwilling  to  work,  not  because  they  are 
Celts,  but  because  their  work  is  badly  paid.  When  they  go  abroad,  they  get  got»d 
wages,  and  therefore  they  become  as  industrious  as  any  other  people.  Compare 
Journal  of  Statutieai  Society^  vol.  vii.  p.  24,  with  Thornton  on  Over-Pomilation,  p. 
425;  a  very  valuable  work.  Even  in  1799,  it  was  obfervod  that  the  Irish  as  soon 
as  they  left  their  own  country  became  industrious  and  energetic.  See  Parliamenta^ 
ry  tiistoryy  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  222.  So  too,  in  North  Amt'rica,  "  they  are  most  willing  ta 
work  hard.**     Lyeirn  Second  VisU  to  the  UniUd  Stately  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  187. 

••  By  low  wages,  I  mean  low  reward  of  labour,  which  is  of  course  independent 
both  of  the  cost  of  hibour  and  of  the  money-rate  of  wages. 

*•  In  a  recent  work  of  considerable  ingenuity  {Do%£leda^9  True  Law  of  Popu- 
lation, 1847,  pp.  26-29,  69,  78,  128,  124,  &c.)  it  is  noticed  that  countries  are  more 
populous  when  the  ordinary  food  is  vegetable  than  when  it  is  animal ;  and  an  at- 
:cmpt  ifl  made  to  explabi  this  on  the  ground  that  a  poor  diet  is  more  favourable  to 
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be  able  to  discern,  with  a  clearness  hitherto  unknown,  the  inti- 
mate connexion  between  the  physical  and  moral  world  ;  the  lawa 
by  which  that  connexion  is  governed  ;  and  the  reasons  why  so 
many  ancient  civilizations  reached  a  certain  stage  of  develop- 
ment, and  then  fell  away,  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of  nature, 
or  make  head  against  those  external  obstacles  by  which  their  pro- 
gress was  eflfectually  retarded. 

If,  in  the  first  place,  we  turn  to  Asia,  we  shall  see  an  admi- 
rable illustration  of  what  may  be  called  the  collision  between  in- 
ternal and  external  phenomena.  Owing  to  circumstances  al- 
ready stated,  Asiatic  civilization  has  always  been  confined  to 
that  rich  tract  where  alone  wealth  could  be  easily  obtained. 
This  inmiense  zone  comprises  some  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
the  globe;  and  of  all  its  provinces,  Hindostan  is  certainly  the  one 
which  for  the  longest  period  has  possessed  the  greatest  civiliza- 
tion.^^ And  as  the  materials  for  forming  an  opinion  respecting 
India  are  more  ample  than  those  respecting  any  other  part  of 
Asia,''  I  purpose  to  select  it  as  an  example,  and  use  it  to  illu&- 

fecundity  than  a  rich  one.  But  though  the  fact  of  the  greater  increase  of  popula- 
tion is  indisputable,  there  are  several  reasons  for  being  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Double- 
day's  explanation. 

Ist.  That  the  power  of  propagation  is  heightened  by  poor  living,  is  a  proposition 
which  has  never  been  established  physiologically ;  while  the  observations  of  travel- 
lers and  of  governments  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  establish  it  statistically. 

2d.  Vegetable  diet  is  as  generous  for  a  hot  country  as  animal  diet  is  for  a  cold 
country ;  and  since  we  know  that,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  food  and  cli- 
mate, the  temperature  of  the  body  varies  little  between  the  equator  and  the  poles 
(compare  Liebig*s  Anitnal  Chemistry^  p.  19 ;  HoUafuTs  Medical  Noteiy  p.  473;  Pouil' 
?«<,  Elhnens  de  Physique^  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  414;  Burdacld  Traite  de  Physiologie^  vol. 
ix.  p.  B63),  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  other  normal  variation, 
but  should  rather  suppose  that,  in  regard  to  all  essential  functions,  vegcuble  diet 
and  external  heat  are  equivalent  to  animal  diet  and  external  cold. 

3d.  Even  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  vegetable  food  increases  the 
procreative  power,  this  would  only  affect  the  number  of  births,  and  not  the  density 
of  population;  for  a  greater  number  of  births  may  be,  and  often  are,  remedied  by  a 
ereater  mortality ;  a  point  in  regard  to  which  Godwin,  in  trying  to  refute  Maltfaua, 
lalLs  into  serious  error.     Godwin  am  Population,  p.  317. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  found  that  these  views  of  Mr.  Doubleday^a  were 
In  a  great  measure  anticipated  by  Fourier.     See  Rey^  Science  SociaU,  vol.  i.  p.  185. 

*^  I  use  the  word  *  Hindostan^  in  the  popular  sense,  as  extending  south  to  Cape 
Comorin ;  though,  properly  speaking,  it  only  includes  the  country  north  of  the  Ner* 
budda.  Compare  AfilV»  History  of  Itidioj  vol.  ii.  p.  178  ;  Bohlen,  das  alte  Indien^ 
vol.  i.  p.  11 ;  Meitiers  itber  die  Lander  in  Asien,  vol  i.  p.  224.  The  word  itself  is  not 
found  in  the  old  Sanscrit,  and  is  of  Persian  origin.  HalheSe  Preface  to  the  Gen* 
too  Lav»^  pp.  XX.  xxi. ;  Asiatic  Hesearches,  vol.  iii.  pp.  8C8,  869. 

**  So  that,  in  addition  to  works  published  on  their  philosophy,  religion,  and  juri^ 
prudence,  a  learned  geographer  stated  several  years  ago,  that  '*  kein  anderes  AsiaU 
isches  Reich  ist  in  den  letzten  drey  Jahrhundertcn  von  so  viclen  und  so  einsichta* 
vollen  Eurnpaern  durchreist,  und  be^chrieben  wordcn,  als  Hindostan."  Meiners  Lan^ 
der  in  Asien^  vol.  i.  p.  225.  Since  the  time  of  Meiners,  such  evidence  has  become 
still  more  precise  and  extensive ;  and  is,  I  think,  too  much  neglected  by  M.  Rhode 
In  his  valuable  work  on  India.  *'  Dem  Zwecke  dieser  Arbeit  gemass,  betrachtcn  wif 
bier  nur  Worke  der  Hindus  selbst,  oder  Ausziige  aus  denselben  als  Quellen.*^  Jihod§i 
tUligiose  BUdwig  der  Hindus,  vol.  i.  p.  4S. 
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trate  those  laws  which,  though  generah'zed  from  political  ecouo« 
my,  chemistry,  and  physiology,  may  be  verified  by  that  more  ex- 
tensive survey,  the  means  of  which  history  alone  can  supply. 

In  India,  the  great  heat  of  the  climate  brings  into  play  that 
law  already  pointed  out,  by  virtue  of  which  the  ordinary  food  is 
of  an  oxygenous  rather  than  of  a  carbonaceous  character.  This, 
according  to  another  law,  obliges  the  people  to  derive  their  usual 
diet  not  from  the  animal,  but  from  the  vegetable  world,  of  which 
starch  is  the  most  important  constituent.  At  the  same  time  the 
high  temperature,  incapacitating  men  for  arduous  labour,  makes 
necessary  a  food  of  which  the  returns  will  be  abundant,  and 
which  will  contain  much  nutriment  in  a  comparatively  small 
space.  Here,  then,  we  have  some  characteristics,  which,  if  the 
preceding  views  are  correct,  ought  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary 
food  of  the  Indian  nations.  So  they  all  are.  From  the  earliest 
period  the  most  general  food  in  India  has  been  rice,''  which  is 
the  most  nutritive  of  all  the  cerealia;'^  which  contains  an  enor- 
mous proportion  of  starch;**  and  which  yields  to  the  labourer  an 
average  return  of  at  least  sixty  fold.** 

Thus  possible  is  it,  by  the  application  of  a  few  physical  laws, 
to  anticipate  what  the  national  food  of  a  country  will  be,  and 
therefore  to  anticipate  a  long  train  of  ulterior  consequences. 
What  in  this  case  is  no  less  remarkable,  is  that  though  in  the 
south  of  the  peninsula,  rice  is  not  so  much  used  as  formerly,  it 
has  been  replaced,  not  by  animal  food,  but  by  another  grain 
called  ragi.**     The  original  rice,  however,  is  so  suited  to  the  cir- 

**  This  is  evident  from  the  frequent  and  familiar  mention  of  it  in  that  remarka- 
ble  relic  of  antiquity,  the  Institutes  of  Menu.  See  the  Institutes,  in  Works  of  Sir 
W.  J<me$,  vol.  iii.  pp.  87,  132,  156,  200,  215,  866,  400,  403,  434.  Thus  too,  in  the 
enumeration  of  foods  in  Vi^knu  Purana,  pp.  46,  47,  rice  is  the  first  mentioned.  See 
iiirther  evidence  in  Bohlen^  das  alie  Indien,  voL  i.  p.  22,  vol.  ii.  pp.  159,  160 ;  WU- 
90fCs  Theatre  of  the  Hindus,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  15,  16,  87,  92,  95,  vol.  ii.  pan  ii.  p.  86, 
p^rt  iii.  p.  64 ;  Notes  on  the  Mahabharata,  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  vii.  p. 
141  ;  Travels  of  Ihn  Batuta  in  Fourteenth  Century,  p.  164 ;  CoUbrook^s  Digest  oj 
Hindu  Law,  vol.  i.  p.  499,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44,  48,  436,  569,  vol.  iii.  pp.  11, 148,  205,  206, 
807,  266,  864,  530;  Anaiie  Researches,  vpl.  vii.  pp.  299,  302  ;  Ward  on  the  Hin^ 
doos,  vol.  i.  p.  209,  vol.  iii.  p.  105. 

"  **  It  contains  a  greater  portion  of  nutritious  matter  than  any  of  the  cerealia." 
SamervilleU  Physical  Geography,  vol.  it  p.  220. 

*"  It  contains  from  88*8  to  85*07  per  cent  of  starch.  BrarMs  Chemistry,  voL 
H.  p.  1624 ;  TTiomson's  Chemistry  of  Organic  Bodies,  p.  883. 

"  It  is  diflScuit  to  collect  sufficient  evidence  to  strike  an  average :  but  in  Egypt, 
aocordingto  Savary,  rice  **  produces  eighty  bushels  for  one.''  Loudon^s  Encyclop. 
of  Agriadture,  p.  178.  In  Tennasserim,  the  yield  is  from  80  to  100.  Loto's  Histo- 
ry  of  TennasBerim,  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  29.  In  South  America, 
250  fold,  according  to  Spix  and  Martius  (TVavels  in  Brazil^  vol.  ii.  p  79) ;  or  from 
290  to  800,  according  to  Southey  {History  of  Brazil,  vol.  iii.  pp.  658,  806).  The 
lowest  estimate  given  by  M.  Heyen  is  forty  fold ;  the  highest,  which  is  marsh  rice  in 
the  rhilippine  Islands,  400  fold.      Meyen's  Geography  of  Plants,  1846,  p.  801. 

**  Htpkimtom^s  Hietory  of  India,  p.  7.  Ragi  is  the  Cynoiiturus  Corocanus  of  Linne* 
■i ;  and,  considering  Its  importance,  it  has  been  strangely  neglected  by  botanical 
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cumstances  I  have  described,  that  it  is  still  the  most  geneitd  food 
of  nearly  all  the  hottest  countries  of  Asia,**  from  which  at  differ- 
ent times  it  has  been  transplanted  to  other  parts  of  the  world/' 
In  consequence  of  these  peculiarities  of  climate,  and  of  food, 
there  has  arisen  in  India  that  unequal  distribution  of  wealth 
which  we  must  expect  to  find  in  countries  where  the  labour- 
market  is  always  redundant/'  If  we  examine  the  earliest  Indian 
records  which  have  been  preserved, — records  between  two  and 
three  thousand  years  old, — we  find  evidence  of  a  state  of  things 
similar  to  that  which  now  exists,  and  which,  we  may  rely  upon 
it,  always  has  existed  ever  since  the  accumulation  of  capital  once 
fairly  began.  We  find  the  upper  classes  enormously  rich,  and 
the  lower  classes  miserably  poor.  We  find  those  by  whose  labour 
the  wealth  is  created,  receiving  the  smallest  possible  share  of  it; 
the  remainder  being  absorbed  by  the  higher  ranks  in  the  form 
either  of  rent  or  of  profit.  And  as  wealth  is,  after  intellect,  the 
most  permanent  source  of  power,  it  has  naturally  happened  that 
a  great  inequality  of  wealth  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding inequality  of  social  and  political  power.  It  is  not,  there- 
writers.  The  best  account  I  bare  seen  of  it  is  in  BuchanarCB  Journey  ihnmgk  ihi 
Countries  of  Mytore^  Canara,  and  Malabar ^  vol.  i.  pp.  101-104,  285,  286,  875,  876, 
408,  vol.  ii.  pp.  108,  104,  vol.  iii.  pp.  239,  240,  296,  297.  In  the  large  cities,  millet 
is  generally  used ;  of  which  '*  a  quantity  suflScient  for  two  meals  may  be  purchased 
for  about  a  half-penny.**  Oibwn  on  Indian  AgricuUure^  in  Journal  of  Atiatic  So" 
^etyy  vol.  viii.  p.  100. 

*'  Mariden^M  Hiwtory  of  Sumatra,  pp.  56,  69 ;  Raffled  ffUtory  of  Java^  toI.  L 
pp.  89,  106,  119,  129,  240  ;  PercivaC*  Ceylon^  pp.  887,  864;  Trannae.  of  Society  <y 
Bombay,  vol.  ii.  p.  166;  TVannac.  of  Asiatic  Society^  vol.  i.  p.  610 ;  Journal  of  A$tf 
atic  Society,  vol.  i.  pp.  228.  247,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44,  ff4,  261,  267,  262,  886,  844,  vol  iii. 
pp.  8,  25,  800,  840,  vol.  iv.  pp.  82,  83,  104,  vol.  v.  pp.  241,  246;  Aaiatic  ReaearcheB, 
ToL  V.  pp.  124,  229,  vol.  xii.  p.  148,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  171, 172;  Journal  of  Oeograph.  So* 
eiety,  vol.  ii.  p.  86,  vol.  iii.  pp.  124,  295,  800,  vol.  v.  p.  268,  vol.  vui.  pp.  841,  869, 
vol.  XIX.  pp.  132,  187. 

"  Rice,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  it,  has  travelled  westward.  Besides 
the  historical  evidence,  there  are  philological  probabilities  in  favour  of  its  being  in- 
digenous to  Asia,  and  the  Sanscrit  name  for  it  has  been  very  widely  diffused.  Com* 
pire  HumboldCe  CotmoH^  vol.  ii.  p.  472,  with  Craufurd^s  Hitdory  of  the  Indian  Ar^ 
chipelagoy  vol.  i.  p.  868.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  the  common  food  on 
the  Zanguebar  coast ;  and  is  now  universal  in  Madagascar.  TVavelt  of  Ibn  Bafuta 
in  Fourteenth  Century,  p.  66  ;  JSUis'a  History  of  Madagascar,  vol.  i.  pp.  89, 89,  297- 
304,  vol.  ii.  p.  292;  Journal  of  Oeograph.  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  212.  From  Madagaa- 
oar  its  seeds  were,  according  to  M^CuUocKs  Lictiofiary  of  Commerce,  p.  1105,  car- 
ried to  Carolina  late  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  now  cultivated  in  Nicaragua 
{Squier's  Centred  America,  vol.  i.  p.  38)  and  in  South  America  {Ilenderson^s  Hist,  of 
Brazil,  pp.  292,  807,  896,  440,  488),  where  it  is  said  to  grow  wild.  Compare  Mey* 
tfCs  Geography  of  Plants,  pp.  291,  297,  with  A2ara,  Voyages  dans  PAmerigueMeri- 
dionale,  vol?  i.  p.  100,  vol.  ii.  p.  80.  The  ancient  Greeks,  thouKh  acquainted  with 
rice,  did  not  cultivate  it ;  and  its  cultivation  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Araba.     See  Humboldt,  Koui*elle  Espagne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  409,  410. 

**  So  far  as  food  is  concerned,  biodorus  Siculus  notices  the  remarkable  fertilitj 
of  India,  and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  wealth.  See  two  interesting  paaiagea 
in  BUdiothec.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  49,  50,  108,  109.  But  of  the  economical  lam 
of  distribution  he,  like  all  the  ancient  writers,  was  perfectly  ignorant. 
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fore,  snrprifiing  that  from  the  earliest  period  to  which  our  knowl- 
edge of  India  extends,  an  immense  majority  of  the  people, 
pinched  by  the  most  gaUing  poverty,  and  just  living  from  hand 
to  mouth,  should  always  have  remained  in  a  state  of  stupid  de- 
basement, broken  by  incessant  misfortune,  crouching  before  their 
superiors  in  abject  submission,  and  only  fit  either  to  be  slaves 
themselves  or  to  be  led  to  battle  to  make  slaves  of  others.** 

To  ascertain  the  precise  value  of  the  average  rate  of  wages  in 
India  for  any  long  period,  is  impossible  ;  because,  although  the 
amount  might  be  expressed  in  money,  still  the  value  of  money, 
that  is,  its  purchasing  power,  is  subject  to  incalculable  fluctua- 
tions, arising  from  changes  in  the  cost  of  production/'  But,  for 
3ur  present  purpose,  there  is  a  method  of  investigation  which 
wiQ  lead  to  results  far  more  accurate  than  any  statement  could 
be  that  depended  merely  on  a  collection  of  evidence  respecting 
the  wages  themselves.  The  method  is  simply  this  :  that  inas- 
much as  the  wealth  of  a  country  can  only  be  divided  into  wages, 
rent,  profits,  and  interest,  and  inasmuch  as  interest  is  on  an 
average  an  exact  measure  of  profits,^'  it  follows  that  if  among 
any  people  rent  and  interest  are  both  high,  wages  must  be  low.*^ 
If,  thereifore,  we  can  ascertain  the  current  interest  of  money,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  which  is  absorbed  by 

**  An  able  and  very  learned  apologist  for  this  miserable  people  says,  '*  The  eerw 
rility  so  generaliy  ascribed  to  the  Ilinda  is  never  more  conspicuous  than  when  he  is 
examined  as  an  eridence.  But  if  it  be  admitted  that  he  acts  as  a  slave,  why  blame 
him  for  not  possessing  the  virtues  of  a  free  man  ?  The  oppresHon  of  ages  h€u 
Uiught  kim  implicit  «tt^niMt<m.*'  Vaiu  Ketmsdy,  in  Transactions  of  Society  of  Bonu 
6ay,  vol.  iii.  p.  144.  Compare  the  observations  of  Charles  Hamilton  in  Asiatic  lU^ 
marches,  vol.  i.  p.  S05. 

^  The  impossibility  of  having  a  standard  of  value  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  7\gr* 
f^s  ReJUxions  sur  la  Formation  et  la  Distribution  des  RiiJiesses,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  v. 
pp.  51,  52.  Compare  Ricardo's  Works,  pp.  11,  28-30,  46,  166,  253,  270,  401,  with 
JfCfullock's  Principles  of  Political  Ecownny,  pp.  298,  299,  307. 

**  Smithes  Wealth  of  Nations^  book  i.  chap.  ix.  p.  87  ;  where,  however,  the  pro- 
position is  stated  rather  too  absolutely,  since  the  risks  arising  from  an  insecure  state 
of  society  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  But  that  there  is  an  average  ratio 
between  interest  and  profits  is  obvious,  and  is  distinctly  laid  down  by  the  Sanscrit 
iurists.    See  Colebrooke's  Digest  of  Hindu  Law^  vol.  i.  pp.  72,  81. 

*^  Ricardo  (^Principles  of  Political  Economy^  chap.  vi.  in  Works,  p.  66)  says, 
"whatever  increases  wages,  necessarily  reduces  profits.**  And  in  chap.  xv.  p.  122, 
**  whatever  i-aises  the  wages  of  labour,  lowers  the  profit  of  stock."  In  several  other 
places  he  makes  the  same  assertion,  very  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  ordinary 
reader,  who  knows  that  in  the  United  States,  for  instance,  wages  and  profits  are  both 
high.  But  the  ambiguity  is  in  the  language,  not  in  the  thought ;  and  in  these  and 
ijmiiar  passages  Ricardo  by  wages  meant  cost  of  labour,  in  which  sense  the  propo- 
rtion is  quite  accurate.  If  by  wages  we  mean  the  reward  of  labour,  then  there  is 
BO  relation  between  wages  and  profite ;  for  when  rent  is  low,  both  of  them  may  be 
high,  as  is  the  case  in  the  United  States.  That  this  was  the  view  of  Ricardo  is 
evident  from  the  following  passage :  *'  Profits,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
depend  on  wages ;  not  on  nominal  but  real  wages ;  not  on  the  number  of  poundii 
that  may  be  annually  paid  to  the  labourer,  but  on  the  number  of  days*  work  necessary 
to  obtain  those  pounds.'*  Political  Economy^  chap,  vii.,  Ricardo's  Works,  p.  Si 
Oomps^  MilTs  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  voL  i.  p.  609,  vol.  iL  p.  226. 
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rent,  we  shall  get  a  perfectly  accurate  idea  of  the  wages;  becausf 
wages  are  tlie  residue,  that  is,  they  are  what  is  left  to  the  labour 
ers  after  rent,  profits,  and  interest  have  been  paid. 

Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  India  both  interest  and  rent 
have  always  been  very  high.  In  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  which 
were  drawn  up  about  b.  c.  900,'®  the  lowest  legal  interest  foi 
money  is  fixed  at  fifteen  per  cent,  the  highest  at  sixty  per  cent.** 
Nor  is  this. to  be  considered  as  a  mere  ancient  law  now  fallen  into 
disuse.  So  far  from  that,  the  InatHutea  of  Menu  are  still  the 
basis  of  Indian  jurisprudence ;^°  and  we  know  on  very  good  au- 
thority, that  in  1810  the  interest  paid  for  the  use  of  money  varied 
from  thirty-six  to  sixty  per  cent.'* 

Thus  much  as  to  one  of  the  elements  of  our  present  calcula- 
tion. As  to  the  other  element,  namely,  the  rent,  we  have  infor- 
mation equally  precise  and  trustworthy.  In  England  and  Scot- 
land, the  rent  paid  by  the  cultivator  for  the  use  of  land  is  esti- 
mated in  round  numbers,  taking  one  farm  with  another,  at  a 
fourth  of  the  gross  produce.'^'  In  France,  the  average  proportion 
is  about  a  third;''  while  in  the  United  States  of  North  America 
it  is  well  known  to  be  much  less,  and,  indeed,  in  some  parts,  to 
be  merely  nominal.''*     But  in  India,  the  legal  rent,  that  is,  the 

"  I  take  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Elpbinstone  {History  of  India,  pp.  225-228)  as  mid- 
way between  Sir  William  Jones  (  Workt^  vol.  iii.  p.  66)  and  Mr.  Wilson  (Jiig  Veda 
Sanhita,  vol.  i.  p.  xlvii.). 

••  Institutes  of  Menu,  chap.  viii.  sec.  140-142,  in  Works  of  Sir  W.  Joms^  vol, 
Ki.  p.  296.  The  subsequent  Sanscrit  commentators  recognize  nearly  the  same  r?.te 
of  interest,  the  minimum  being  fifteen  per  cent.  See  Colebrookc^s  Digett  of  Hindu 
Law,  vol.  i.  pp.  29,  36,  43,  98,  99,  287,  vol.  ii.  p.  70. 

'•^  In  Colebrooke's  Digest,  vol.  i.  p.  464,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  229,  Menu  is  cdled  '*  tbo 
highest  authority  of  memorial  law/'  and  **  the  founder  of  memorial  law.**  Tlie  most 
recent  historian  of  India,  Mr.  Elpbinstone,  says  {Hist,  of  India,  p.  83),  **  the  code 
of  Menu  is  still  the  basis  of  the  Hindu  jurispnidcnce ;  and  the  princi^iid  features 
remain  unaltered  to  the  present  day."  This  remarkable  code  is  also  the  oasis  of  the 
laws  of  the  Burmese,  and  even  of  those  of  the  Laos.  Journal  of  the  AsiUie  Society, 
vol.  ii.  p.  271,  vol.  iii.  pp.  28,  296,  882,  vol.  v.  p.  262. 

^'  See,  in  AfilfM  History  of  India,  vol.  i.  p.  817,  the  report  of  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1810,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  ryots  paid  *^the  heavy 
Interest  of  three,  four,  and  five  per  cent  per  month.*'  Ward,  writing  about  the  same 
time,  mentions  as  much  as  seventy-five  per  cent,  being  given,  and  this  apparently 
wltho:xt  the  lender  incurring  any  extraordinary  risk.  Ward  on  the  Hindoos,  voL  11. 
p.  190. 

^^  Compare  the  table  in  Loudon^s  EneyclopcEdia  of  AgrieuUwe,  p.  778,  with  Mth 
vor^s  note  in  Tusser's  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Husbandry,  p.  196,  Lond.  1812,  and 
M^Culloeh's  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  660. 

"  This  is  the  estimate  I  have  received  from  persons  well  acquainted  with  French 
Agriculture.  The  rent,  of  course,  varies  in  each  separate  instance,  according  to  the 
natural  powers  of  the  soil,  according  to  the  extent  to  -which  those  powers  have  been 
Improved,  and  according  to  the  facilities  for  bringing  the  produce  to  market.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  variations,  there  must  be  in  every  country  an  average  rent^ 
de]>endlng  upon  the  operation  of  general  causes. 

'•  Owing  to  the  inimense  supply  of  land  preventing  the  necearity  of  cultivating 
those  inferior  soils  which  older  countries  are  glad  to  use,  and  are  therefore  willing 
to  pay  a  rent  for  the  right  of  using.     In  the  United  States,  ptv'i'A  and  wages  (i.  «. 
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lowest  rate  recognized  by  the  law  and  usage  of  the  country,  in 
one-half  of  the  produce;  and  even  this  cruel  regulation  is  not 
strictly  enforced,  since  in  many  cases  rents  are  raised  so  high, 
that  the  cultivator  not  only  receives  less  than  half  the  produce^ 
but  receives  so  little  as  to  have  scarcely  the  means  of  providing 
eeed  to  sow  the  ground  for  the  next  harvest^* 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is  manifest. 
Rent  and  interest  being  always  very  high,  and  interest  varying, 
as  it  must  do,  according  to  the  rate  of  i)rofits,  it  is  evident  that 
wages  must  have  been  very  low;  for  since  there  was  in  India  a 
specific  amount  of  wealth  to  be  divided  into  rent,  interest,  prof- 
its, and  wages,  it  is  clear  that  the  first  three  could  only  have 
been  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  fourth  ;  which  is  saying,  in 
other  words,  that  the  reward  of  the  labourers  was  very  small  in 
proportion  to  the  reward  received  by  the  upper  classes.  And 
though  this,  being'  an  inevitable  inferenc'e,  does  not  require  ex- 
traneous support,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  modern  times,  for 
which  alone  we  have  direct  evidence,  wages  have  in  India  always 
been  excessively  low,  and  the  people  have  been,  and  still  are, 
obliged  to  work  for  a  siim  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  life/* 

the  rewnrd  of  the  labourer,  not  the  cost  of  labour)  are  both  high,  which  would  bo 
impossiible  if  rent  were  also  high. 

'*  See  Rarnmohun  Roy  on  the  Judicial  and  Rei^nue  SystetM  of  India^  1832,  pp. 
j9-61,  63,  69, 92,  94.  At  p.  69,  this  high  authority  says  of  the  agricultural  peasantry 
of  Bengal :  "  In  an  abundant  season,  when  the  price  of  corn  is  low,  the  sale  of  their 
whole  crops  is  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  landholder,  leaving  little  or  noth- 
ing for  seed  or  subsistence  to  the  labourer  or  his  family."  In  Cashmere,  the  sovereign 
received  half  the  produce  of  the  rice-crop,  leaving  the  other  half  to  the  cultivator. 
Moorcroft*8  Notices  of  Ccuhmere^  in  Journal  of  Gtog.  Society^  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 

'•  ^bcr  {Joumey  through  Indian  vol.  i.  pp.  209,  356,  35*7,  359)  gives  some  curi- 
ous instances  of  the  extremely  low  rate  at  which  the  natives  are  glad  to  work.  As 
to  the  ordinary  wages  in  India  in  the  prosent  century,  see  Journal  of  Asiatic  Soci* 
ety,  vol.  i.  p.  265,  vol.  v.  p.  171  ;  Ramnwhun  Roy  on  th$  Judicial  and  Rtvenue  Sys- 
tems, pp.  105,  106 ;  Sykeit'»  Statisticn  of  the  Deccan,  in  Reports  of  the  British  AisO' 
eiation^  vol.  vl.  p.  321  ;  Wardt  View  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  iii.  p.  207  ;  CoUbrooke'* 
Digest  of  Hindu  Law,  vol.  ii.  p.  184.  On  wages  in  the  south  of  India,  the  fullesl 
information  will  be  found  in  Buchanan's  valuable  work,  Journey  through  the  Mynore^ 
Cannra,  and  Malabar^  vol.  i.  pp.  12  V,  125,  133,  171,  176,  216,  217,  298,  390^  416, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  12,  19,  22,  87,  90,  108,  132,  217,  218,  815,  481,  523,  525,  562,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  85.  181,  226,  298,  321,  349,  363,  398,  428,  555.  I  wish  that  all  travellers  were 
equally  minute  in  recording  the  wages  of  labour;  a  subject  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance than  those  with  which  they  usually  fill  their  books. 

On  the  other  baud,  the  riches  possessed  by  the  upper  classes  have,  owing  to  thii 
mal-distribution  of  wealth,  been  always  enormous,  and  sometimes  incredible.  Se« 
Forbeis  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p'.  297  ;  Bohlen,  das  alte  Indien,  vol.  ii.  p.  119; 
Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta,  p.  41  ;  Wards  Hindoos,  vol.  iii.  p.  178.  The  autobiography 
>f  the  Emperor  Jehangueir  contains  such  extraordinary  statements  of  his  immense 
•  ealth,  that  the  editor,  Major  Price,  thinks  that  some  error  must  have  been  made 
by  the  copyist ;  but  the  reader  will  find  in  Grote's  History  of  Greece  (vol.  xii.  pp, 
229,  245)  evidence  of  the  treasures  which  it  was  possible  for  Asiatic  rulers  to  col- 
lect in  that  iital<»  of  society.     The  working  of  this  unequal  distribution  is  thus  stated 
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This  was  the  first  great  consequence  induced  in  India  b;  the 
cheapness  and  abundance  of  the  national  food/''  But  the  evil 
by  no  means  stopped  there.  In  India,  as  in  every  other  countrj 
poverty  provokes  contempt,  and  wealth  produces  power.  Whi^n 
other  things  are  equal,  it  must  be  with  classes  of  men  as  with 
individuals,  that  the  richer  they  are,  the  greater  the  influence 
they  will  possess.  It  was  therefore  to  be  expected,  that  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  wealth  should  cause  an  unequal  distribution 
of  power;  and  as  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  any  class  pos- 
sessing power  without  abusing  it,  we  may  easily  understand  how 
it  was  that  the  people  of  India,  condemned  to  poverty  by  the 
physical  laws  of  their  climate,  should  have  fallen  into  a  degrada- 
tion from  which  they  have  never  been  able  to  escape.  A  few  in- 
stances may  be  given  to  illustrate,  rather  than  to  prove,  a  prin- 
ciple which  the  preceding  arguments  have,  I  trust;,  placed  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  dispute. 

To  the  great  body  of  the  Indian  people  the  name  of  Sudraa 
is  given  ;^''  and  the  native  laws  respecting  them  contain  some 
minute  and  curious  provisions.  If  a  member  of  this  despised 
class  presumed  to  occupy  the  same  seat  as  his  superiors,  he  was 
either  to  be  exiled  or  to  suffer  a  painful  and  ignominious  punish- 
ment.^*    If  he  spoke  of  them  with  contempt,  his  mouth  was 

by  Mr.  Glyn  {Transae.  of  Asiatic  Societf/^  vol.  i.  p.  482);  "The  nations  of  EurojKJ 
have  very  liitle  idea  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hindustan ;  thej 
um  more  wretchedly  poor  than  we  have  any  notion  of.  Europeans  have  hitherto 
been  too  apt  to  draw  their  opinions  of  the  wealth  of  Hindustan  from  the  gorgeous 
pomp  of  a  few  emperors,  saltans,  nawabs,  and  rajas;  whereas  a  more  intimate  and 
accurate  view  of  the  real  state  of  society  would  have  shown  that  these  princes  and 
nobles  were  engrossing  all  the  wealth  of  the  country,  whilst  the  great  body  of  the 
people  were  earning  but  a  bare  subsistence,  groaning  under  intolerable  hardens,  and 
hardly  able  to  supply  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  much  less  with  its  lux- 
uries.** 

"  Turner,  who  travelled  in  1783  through  the  north-east  of  Bengal,  says:  "la- 
deed,  the  extreme  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  these  people  will  forcibly  appear, 
when  we  recollect  how  little  is  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  a  peasant  in  these 
regions.  The  value  of  this  can  seldom  amount  to  more  than  one  penny  per  day, 
even  allowing  him  to  make  his  meal  of  two  pounds  of  boiled  rice,  with  a  due  pro- 
portion of  salt,  oil,  vegetables,  fish,  and  chili.**  Turner's  Umbassi^  to  Tibet,  p.  U. 
Ibn  Batuta,  who  travelled  in  Hindostan  in  the  fourteenth  century,  says :  "  1  never 
law  a  country  in  which  provisions  were  so  cheap.'*     Travel)<  of  Jbn  Batuta^  p.  194. 

"  The  Sudras  are  estimated  by  Ward  {View  of  the  HindooSy  vol.  iii.  p.  281)  al 
"three-fourths  of  the  Hindoos.**  At  nil  events,  they  comprise  the  whole  of  the 
working-classes ;  the  Vaisyas  not  being  husbandmen,  as  they  are  often  called,  but 
landlords,  owners  of  cattle,  and  traders.  Compare  Institutes  of  Mentis  chap.  ix.  sec. 
S26-383,  in  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  pp.  380,  881,  with  CoUbrookis  Digest. 
Tol.  i.  p.  15,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Vaisyas  were  always  the  masters,  and 
that  the  Sudra  was  to  "  rely  on  agriculture  for  his  subsistence.**  The  division, 
therefore,  between  "the  industrious  and  the  servile*'  {Elnhinstone^s  History  oi 
India,  p.  12)  is  too  broadly  stated ;  and  we  must,  I  think,  take  the  definition  «f  M. 
Rhode :  "  Die  Kastc  der  Sudras  umfasst  die  ganze  arbeitende,  oder  um  Lohn  dicu- 
ende  Classe  des  Volks.**  Reliff.  Bildung  der  Hindus,  vol.  ii.  p.  661. 

**•  "  Either  be  banished  with  a  mark  on  his  hinder  parts,  or  the  king  shall  causa 
a  gash  to  be  made  on  his  buttock.'*  Institutes  ofMenu^  chap.  viii.  sec.  281,  in  Wtn-H 
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to  be  barned;*^  if  he  actually  insulted  them,  h\s  tongue  was  to 
be  slit;*'  if  he  molested  a  Brahmin,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death;** 
if  he  sat  on  the  same  carpet  with  a  Brahmin,  he  was  to  be  mainx* 
ed  for  life;"  if,  moved  by  the  desire  of  instruction,  he  even  list- 
ened to  the  reading  of  the  sacred  books,  burning  oil  was  to  be 
poured  into  his  ears;'^  if,  however,  he  committed  them  to  memo- 
ly,  he  was  to  be  killed;^*  if  he  were  guilty  of  a  crime,  the  pun- 
ishment for  it  was  greater  than  that  inflicted  on  his  superiors;** 
but  if  he  himself  were  murdered,  the  penalty  was  the  same  as  for 
killing  a  dog,  a  cat,  or  a  crow.*^  Should  he  marry  his  daughter 
to  a  Brahmin,  no  letribution  that  could  be  exacted  in  this  world 
was  sufficient;  it  was  therefore  announced  that  the  Brahmin 
must  go  to  hell,  for  having  suffered  contamination  from  a  woman 
immeasurably  his  inferior.**  Indeed,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
mere  name  of  a  labourer  should  be  expressive  of  contempt,  so 
that  his  proper  standing  might  be  immediately  known.**  And 
lest  this  should  not  be  enough  to  maintain  the  subordination  oi 
society,  a  law  was  actually  made  forbidding  any  labourer  to  ac- 
cumulate wealth;**  while  another  clause  declared,  that  even 

of  Sir  W.  Jones^  toI.  iii.  p.  315.  Sec  also  WotSb  View  of  the  Hindoos,  yoI.  iii 
p.  67. 

"  Jfenu^  chap.  viii.  aec.  271,  in  Janet's  Works,  voL  iii.  p.  814. 

'*  Menuy  chap.  viii.  see.  270. 

°  "  If  a  Sooder  gives  much  and  frequent  molestation  to  a  Brahmini  the  magistrate 
shall  put  him  to  death."  HalhetTs  Code  of  Oentoo  LawSy  p  262. 

"  Halhed's  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws^  p.  2<>7.  As  to  the  case  of  striking  a  Brahmin^ 
see  Rammohun  Roy  on  the  Vedn^  p.  227,  2d  edit.  1682. 

**  **  And  if  a  Sooder  listens  to  the  Boids  of  the  Shastcr,  then  the  oil,  heated  ati 
before,  shall  be  poured  into  his  ears ;  and  arzcez  and  wax  shall  be  melted  together, 
and  the  orifice  of  bis  ears  shall  be  stopped  up  therewith.**  Halhed,  p.  262.  Compare 
the  prohibition  in  Jfenw,  chap.  it.  sec.  99,  chap.  x.  sec.  109-111,  in  Jones  s  Works, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  174,  898. 

*"  Halhed,  p.  262 :  **  the  magistrate  shall  put  him  to  death.**  In  Mrichchakati, 
the  judge  says  to  a  Sudra,  **  If  you  expound  the  Vedas,  will  not  your  tongue  be  cut 
out?**    Wilson^ 8  Theatre  of  the  Hindus^  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  170. 

"  Ward's  View  of  the  ffindux^  vol.  iv.  p.  808.  To  this  the  only  exception  was 
In  the  case  of  theft.  MilTs  History  of  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  198,  260.  A  Brahmin  could 
**  on  no  account  be  capitally  punished."  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xv.  p.  44. 

"  Menu,  chap.  xi.  sec.  132,  in  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones^  vol.  iii.  p.  422. 

"  "  A  Brahmin,  if  he  take  a  Sudra  to  his  bed  as  his  first  wife,  sinks  to  the  regions 
of  torment.**  Institutes  of  Menu,  chap.  iii.  sec.  17,  in  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  121.  Compare 
the  denial  of  funeral  rites,  in  Colebrooke's  Digest  of  Hindu  Law,  vol.  iii.  p.  328.  And 
on  the  different  hells  uwrented  by  the  Hindu  cfergy,  see  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  2n7, 
Ward^s  View  ^  the  Hindoos,  vol.  il.  pp.  182,  188;  Coleman's  Mifthology  of  the  Hin" 
Am,  p.  lis.  The  curious  details  in  Rhode,  die  Religiose  Bildung  der  Hindns,  vol.  L 
pp.  892,  893,  rather  refer  to  Buddhism,  and  should  be  compared  with  Journal  Asu 
iique,  I.  s6rie,  vol.  viii.  pp.  80,  81,  Paris,  1S26. 

"*  Menu,  chap.  ii.  sec.  81,  in  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  87  ;  also  noticed  in  Rho'ie  Relig. 
Bildung,  vol.  ii.  p.  661 :  **sein  Name  soil  schon  Verachtung  ausdriicken.**  So,  too, 
Mr.  Elphinstone  (History  of  India,  p.  17) :  "  the  proper  name  of  a  Sudra  is  dinn'ted 
to  be  expressive  of  contempt.**  Compare  Origines  du  Droit,  in  (Euvres  de  Miehtlet^ 
rol.  ii.  p.  887,  Brazelles,  1840. 

**  Menu,  chap.  x.  sec.  129,  in  Jones,  voL  m.  p.  401.    This  Uw  is  pointed  out  by 
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tbough  his  master  should  give  him  freedom,  he  would  in  Teality 
still  be  a  slave;  "for/'  says  the  lawgiver, — "for  of  a  state  which 
is  natural  to  him,  by  whom  can  he  be  divested  ?  "•* 

By  whom,  indeed,  could  he  be  divested  ?  I  ween  not  where 
that  power  was  by  which  so  vast  a  miracle  could  be  worked 
For  in  India,  slavery,  abject,  eternal  slavery,  was  the  natura] 
state  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  ;  it  was  the  state  to  which 
they  were  doomed  by  physical  laws  utterly  impossible  to  resist. 
The  energy  of  those  laws  is,  in  truth,  so  invincible,  that  wherever 
they  have  come  into  play,  they  have  kept  the  productive  classes 
in  perpetual  subjection.  There  is  no  instance  on  record  of  any 
tropical  country,  in  which  wealth  having  been  extensively  accu- 
mulated, the  people  have  escaped  their  fate;  no  instance  in  which 
the  heat  of  the  climate  has  not  caused  an  abundance  of  food,  and 
the  abundance  of  food  caused  an  unequal  distribution,  first  of 
wealth,  and  then  of  political  and  social  power.  Among  nations 
subjected  to  these  conditions,  the  people  have  counted  for  nothing; 
they  have  had  no  voice  in  the  management  of  the  state,  no  con- 
trol over  the  wealth  their  own  industry  created.  Their  only  busi* 
ness  has  been  to  labour;  their  only  duty  to  obey.  Thus  there 
have  been  generated  among  them,  those  habits  of  tame  and  ser- 
vile submission,  by  which,  as  we  know  from  history,  they  have 
always  been  characterized.  For  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that 
their  annals  famish  no  instance  of  their  having  turned  upon  their 
rulers,  no  war  of  classes,  no  popular  insurrections,  not  even  one 
great  popular  conspiracy.  In  those  rich  and  fertile  countries 
there  have  been  many  changes,  but  all  of  them  have  been  from 
above,  not  from  below.  The  democratic  element  has  been  alto- 
gether wanting.  There  have  been  in  abundance,  wars  of  kings, 
and  wars  of  dynasties.  There  have  been  revolutions  in  the  gov- 
ernment, revolutions  in  the  palace,  revolutions  on  the  throne ; 
but  no  revolutions  among  the  people,"  no  mitigation  of  that  hard 
lot  which  nature,  rather  than  man,  assigned  to  them.  Nor  was 
it  until  civilization  arose  in  Europe,  that  other  physical  laws 
came  into  operation,  and  therefore  other  results  were  produced. 

Mill  {History  of  India^  vol.  i.  p.  195)  as  an  evidence  of  the  miserable  state  of  the 
people,  which  Mr.  Wilson  (note  in  p.  194)  vainly  attempts  to  evade. 

"  ^^  A  Stidra,  though  emancipated  by  his  master,  is  not  released  from  a  state  of 
servitude ;  for  of  a  state  which  is  natural  to  him,  by  whom  can  he  be  divested  ?"— 
Institutes  of  Menu^  chap.  viii.  sec.  414,  in  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones^  vol.  Hi.  p.  888. 

^  An  intelligent  observer  says,  *'*'  It  is  also  remarkable  how  little  the  people  of 
Asiatic  countries  hnve  to  do  in  the  revolutions  of  their  governments.  They  are 
'jever  guided  by  any  great  and  common  impulse  of  feeling,  and  take  no  part  io 
events  the  most  interesting  and  important  to  their  country  and  their  own  prosperity.** 
M'Murdoon  ilte  Country  of  Sindh^  in  Jottrnal  of  Asiatic  Society^  vol.  i.  p.  260, 
Compare  similar  remarks  in  Herder^ s  Idem  zur  Geschichte^  vol.  iii.  p.  114;  andeveo 
in  AH9on^9  Hitiory  of  Europe^  vol.  x.  pp.  419,  420. 
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Id  Europe,  for  the  first  time,  there  was  some  approach  to  equali- 
ty, some  tendency  to  correct  that  enormous  disproportion  of 
wealth  and  power,  which  formed  the  essential  weakness  of  the 
greatest  of  the  more  ancient  countries.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, it  is  in  Europe  that  every  thing  worthy  of  the  name  of 
civilization  has  originated;  hecause  there  alone  have  attempts 
been  made  to  preserve  the  balance  of  its  relative  parts.  There 
alone  has  society  been  organized  according  to  a  scheme,  not  in- 
deed sufficiently  large,  but  still  wide  enough  to  include  all  the 
different  classes  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  thus,  by  leaving 
room  for  the  progress  of  each,  to  secure  the  permanence  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  whole. 

The  way  in  which  certain  other  physical  peculiarities  confined 
to  Europe,  have  also  accelerated  the  progress  of  Man  by  dimin- 
ishing his  superstition,  will  be  indicated  towards  the  end  of  this 
chapter;  but  as  that  will  involve  an  examination  of  some  laws 
whi9h  I  have  not  yet  noticed,  it  seems  advisable,  in  the  first 
place,  to  complete  the  inquiry  now  before  us;  and  I  therefore 
purpose  proving  that  the  line  of  argument  which  has  been  just 
applied  to  India,  is  likewise  applicable  to  Egypt,  to  Mexico,  and 
to  Peru.  For  by  thus  including  in  a  single  survey,  the  most 
conspicuous  civilizations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  we  shall 
be  able  to  see  how  the  preceding  principles  hold  good  of  different 
and  distant  countries;  and  we  shall  be  possessed  of  evidence  suf- 
ficiently comprehensive  to  test  the  accuracy  of  those  great  laws 
which,  without  such  precaution,  I  might  be  supposed  to  have 
generalized  from  scanty  and  imperfect  materials. 

The  reasons  why,  of  all  the  African  nations,  the  Egyptians 
alone  were  civilized,  have  been  already  stated,  and  have  been 
shown  to  depend  on  those  physical  peculiarities  which  distin- 
guished them  from  the  surrounding  countries,  and  which,  by  fa- 
cilitating the  acquisition  of  wealth,  not  only  supplied  them  with 
material  resources  that  otherwise  they  could  never  have  obtained, 
but  also  secured  to  their  intellectual  classes  the  leisure  and  the 
opportunity  of  extending  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  It  is, 
indeed,  true  that,  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  they  effect- 
ed nothing  of  much  moment  ;  but  this  was  owing  to  circum- 
stances which  will  be  hereafter  Explained;  and  it  must,  at  all 
events,  be  admitted  that  they  raised  themselves  far  above  every 
other  people  by  whom  Africa  was  inhabited. 

The  civilization  of  Egypt  being,  like  that  of  India,  caused  by 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  climate  being  also  very  hot," 

"  Volney  (  Voyage  «n  BlyypU^  vol.  i.  pp.  68-63)  has  a  good  chapter  on  tbc  climate 
9f  Egypt. 
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there  were  in  both  countries  brought  into  play  tho  same  lawg, 
and  there  naturally  followed  the  same  results.  In  both  countriet! 
we  find  the  national  food  cheap  and  abundant:  hence  the  labour 
market  over-supplied;  hence  a  very  unequal  division  of  wealth 
and  power;  and  hence  all  the  consequences  which  such  inequali- 
ty will  inevitably  produce.  How  this  system  worked  in  India,  I 
have  just  attempted  to  examine;  and  although  the  materials  foi 
studying  the  former  condition  of  Egypt  are  much  less  ample,  thej 
are  still  sufficiently  numerous  to  prove  the  striking  analogy  be- 
tween the  two  civilizations,  and  the  identity  of  those  great  prin- 
ciples which  regulated  the  order  of  their  social  and  political  de- 
velopment. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  most  important  circumstances  which 
concerned  the  people  of  ancient  Egypt,  we  shall  see  that  they 
are  exactly  the  counterpart  of  those  that  have  been  noticed  in 
India.  For,  in  the  first  place,  as  regards  their  ordinary  food, 
what  rice  is  to  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Asia,  that  are  dates  to 
Africa.  The  palm-tree  is  found  in  every  country  from  the  Tigris 
to  the  Atlantic;*^  and  it  supplies  millions  of  human  beings  with 
their  daily  food  in  Arabia,*'  and  in  nearly  the  whole  of  Africa 
north  of  the  equator."  In  many  parts  of  the  great  African 
desert  it  is  indeed  unable  to  bear  fruit;  but  naturally  it  is  a  very 
hardy  plant,  and  produces  dates  in  such  profusion,  that  towards 
the  north  of  the  Sahara  they  are  eaten  not  only  by  man,  but 
also  by  domestic  animals.'^  And  in  Egypt,  where  the  palm  Is  said 

**  It  18,  however,  unknown  in  South  Africa.  See  the  account  of  the  Palmaceas 
in  Lindtey'a  Vegetable  Kingdom^  1847,  p.  136,  and  MeyetCa  Oeog,  of  Plants,  p.  837. 

•*  "  Of  all  eatables  used  by  the  Arabs,  dates  are  tho  most  favourite."  BurckhanWt 
TVavels  in  Arabia^  vol.  i.  p.  66.  See  also,  for  proof  of  their  abundance  in  the  west  of 
Arabia,  vol.  i.  pp.  103,  157,  238,  vol.  ii.  pp.  91,  100,  105,  118,  209,  210,  214,  253, 
8uO,  331.  And  t>n  the  dates  of  Oman  and  the  east  of  Arabia,  see  Wellsted't  TraveU 
in  Arabia,  vol.  i.  pp.  188,  189,  236,  276,  290,  349.  Compare  Niebuhr,  DescriplioH 
ds  r Arabic,  pp.  142,  296.  Indeed,  they  are  so  important,  that  the  Arabs  have  di£ 
ferent  names  for  them  according  to  the  stages  of  their  growth.  Djcwhari  sayi, 
**La  ddnomination  balafi  pr6c<}do  le  nom  bosr ;  car  la  datte  se  nomme  d'abord  t<Ua, 
en  suite  khalal,  puis  balahy  puis  6o«r,  puis  rofnh,  et  enfin  tajnr.^^  De  Sacy's  Note  to 
A  bd-Allafif  Relation  de  CEgifvte,  p.  74,  and  see  p.  1 1 8.  Other  notices  of  the  dates  oi 
Arabia  will  be  found  in  TVaveU  of  Ibn  BeUiUa  in  Fourteenth  Century,  p.  66 ;  Journal 
of  Aeiaiic  Soc.,  vol.  viii.  p.  286;  Journal  of  Geograph.  Soc.,  vol.  iv.  p.  201,  vol.  vL 
pp.  63,  66,  58,  66,  68,  74,  vol.  vii.  p.  32,  vot.  ix.  pp.  147,  151. 

**  Heeren  (Drade  of  the  African  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  182)  supposes  that  in  Africa, 
dates  are  comparatively  little  known  south  of  26*  north  lat.  But  this  learned  writer 
I.S  certainly  mistaken  ;  and  a  reference  to  the  following  passages  will  show  that  they 
are  common  as  far  down  as  the  parallel  of  Lake  Tchad,  which  is  nearly  the  southern 
amit  of  our  knowledge  of  Central  Africa :  DenhwiCs  Central  Africa,  p.  295 ;  Clap- 
pertorCs  Journal,  m  Appendix  to  Denham,  pp.  84,  69 ;  Clappertons  Second  Expedition, 
p.  159.  Further  cast  they  are  somewhat  scarcer,  but  are  found  more  to  tnc  south 
than  is  supposed  by  Heeren :  see  Pallme's  Kordofan,  p.  220. 

^  *'  Date»  arc  not  only  the  principal  growth  of  the  Fezzan  oases,  but  the  main 
TObsiritence  of  their  inhabitants.  All  live  on  dates ;  men,  women,  and  childrrnf 
horses,  aa.scs,  and  camels,  and  sheep,  fowls,  and  dogs.'*    Richardi.wC  Travels  in  Ihf 
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lo  be  of  spontaneous  growth,*'  dates,  besides  being  the  chief  sus- 
tenance of  the  people,  are  so  plentiful,  that  from  a  very  early  pe- 
riod they  have  been  commonly  given  to  camels,  the  only  beasts 
of  burden  generally  used  in  that  country.** 

From  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that,  taking  Egypt  as  the 
highest  type  of  African  civilization,  and  India  as  the  highest 
type  of  Asiatic  civilization,  it  may  be  said  that  dates  are  to  the 
first  civih'zation  what  rice  is  to  the  second.  Now  it  is  observa- 
ble, that  all  the  most  important  physical  peculiarities  found  in 
rice,  are  also  found  in  dates.  In  regard  to  their  chemistry,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  chief  principle  of  the  nutriment  they  con- 
tain is  the  same  in  both;  the  starch  of  the  Indian  vegetable  be- 
ing merely  turned  into  the  sugar  of  the  Egyptian.  In  regard  to 
the  laws  of  climate,  their  affinity  is  equally  obvious;  since  dates, 
like  rice,  belong  to  hot  countries,  and  flourish  most  in  or  near  the 
tropics."*  In  regard  to  their  increase,  and  the  laws  of  their  con- 
nexion with  the  soil,  the  analogy  is  also  exact;  for  dates,  just  the 
same  as  rice,  require  little  labour,  and  yield  abundant  returns, 
while  they  occupy  so  small  a  space  of  land  in  comparison  with 
the  nutriment  they  afford,  that  upwards  of  two  hundred  palm- 
trees  are  sometimes  planted  on  a  single  acre.'*' 

Thus  striking  are  the  similarities  to  which,  in  different 
countries,  the  same  physical  conditions  naturally  give  rise.  At  the 
same  time  in  Egypt,  as  in  India,  the  attainment  of  civilization 
was  preceded  by  the  possession  of  a  highly  fertile  soil  ;  so  that, 
while  the  exuberance  of  the  land  regulated  the  speed  with  which 
wealth  was  cfeated,  the  abundance  of  the  food  regulated  the  pro- 

ikthara^  toI.  li.  p.  828,  and  see  vol.  i.  p.  848 ;  as  to  those  parts  of  the  desert  whero 
the  palm  will  not  bear,  see  yol.  i.  pp.  387,  405,  vol.  ii.  pp.  291,  863.  Respecting  the 
dates  of  Western  Africa,  see  Journal  of  Oeoaraph.  Society,  vol.  xii.  p.  2()4. 

•»  "It  flourished  spontaneously  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.'*  Wilkin^fotCx  Ancient 
Effypiiangy  vol.  ii.  p.  872.  As  further  Illustration  of  the  importance  to  Africa  of  this 
beautiful  plant,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  from  the  high-palm  there  is  prepared  a 
peculiar  beverage,  which  in  some  parts  is  in  great  request.  On  this,  which  is  called 
palm-wine,  see  ATWiUianCs  Medical  Expedition  to  the  Kiaer,  pp.  71,  116;  Mer^ 
Hfh's  Gold  Coast  of  Africa^  1812,  pp.  66,  66;  Laird  and  OldfiMi  Expedition  into 
the  Interior  of  Africa,  1837,  vol.  ii.  pp.  170,  218;  Bowdich,  Mission  to  Ashantee,  pp. 
69,  100,  162,  298,  886,  892.  But  I  doubt  if  this  is  the  same  as  the  palm-winc  men- 
tioned in  Balfour's  Botany,  1849,  p.  632.  Compare  Tuckej/'s  Expedition  to  the  Zaire 
pp.  156,  216,  224,  866. 

••  Wilkinson^i  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  pp.  176-178.  Sec  also  on  the  abun- 
dance of  dates,  the  extracts  from  an  Arabian  geographer  in  Quatremere^  Becherch€» 
9ur  VEgypU,  pp.  220,  221. 

***  (hi  their  relation  to  the  laws  of  climate,  see  the  remarks  respecting  the 
geographical  limiti  of  their  power  of  ripening,  hi  Jus^ieu's  Botany,  edit.  Wilson 
1849,  p.  784. 

'**  "  In  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  a  feddnn  (If  acre)  is  sometimes  planted  with 
400  trecs.^  WUkinson^s  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol  ii.  p.  178.  At  Moorzuk  at 
entire  date-palio  is  only  worth  about  a  shilling.     Richardson^  Central  Africa,  vol 
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portions  into  which  the  wealth  was  divided.  The  most  fertifc 
part  of  Egypt  is  the  Said;*"'  and  it  is  precisely  there  that  we  find 
the  greatest  display  of  skill  and  knowledge,  the  splendid  remains 
of  Thebes,  Carnac,  Luxor,  Dendera,  and  Edfou.*°*  It  is  also  ia 
the  Said,  or  as  it  is  often  called  the  Thebaid,  that  a  food  is  iised 
which  multiplies  itself  even  more  rapidly  than  either  dates  or 
rice.  This  is  the  dhourra,  which  until  recently  was  confined  to 
Upper  Egypt,*®*  and  of  which  the  reproductive  power  is  so  i«- 
markable,  that  it  yields  to  the  labourer  a  return  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  for  one.*''*  In  Lower  Egypt  the  dhourra  was  formerly 
unknown;  but,  in  addition  to  dates,  the  people  made  a  sort  of 
bread  from  the  lotos,  which  sprang  spontaneously  out  of  the  rich 
soil  of  the  Nile.*""  This  must  have  been  a  very  cheap  and  ac- 
cessible food;  while  to  it  there  was  joined  a  profusion  of  other 
plants  and  herbs,  on  which  the  Egyptians  chiefly  lived.*"  In- 
deed, so  inexhaustible  was  the  supply,  that  at  the  time  of  the 

^  On  the  remarkable  fertility  of  the  Said,  see  Ahd-AllcUif^  Relation  df 
PEgypU,  p.  3. 

**'  The  superiority  of  the  ruins  in  Southern  Egypt  oyer  those  in  the  northern 
part  Ls  noticed  by  Heeren  (African  Nations^  vol.  ii.  p.  69),  and  mnst,  indeed,  be 
obvious  to  whoever  has  studied  the  monuments.  In  the  Said,  the  Coptic  was  pre- 
served longer  than  in  Lower  Egpyt,  and  is  known  to  philologiflts  by  the  name  of  Misr. 
See  Qiiatretnere  Rechtrches  mr  la  Lanffiie  de  V£gypie^  pp.  20,  41, 42.  See  also  on  tho 
Saidic,  pp.  184-140,  and  some  good  remarks  by  Dr.  Pricbard  ( J^Aysica/ ^t«/.  vol.  iL 
p.  202) ;  who,  however,  adopts  the  paradoxical  opinion  of  Georgi  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  lanc;uage  of  the  Thebaid. 

'<^  Abd-AUutif  (^Relation  de  CEgypU,  p.  82)  says,  that  in  his  time  it  was  only 
cultivated  in  the  Said.  This  curious  work  by  Abd-AUatif  was  written  in  a.  d.  1208. 
Relation^  p.  423.  Hciners  thinks  that  Herodotus  and  other  ancicyit  writers  refer  to 
the  dhourra  without  mentioning  it :  *^  diese  Durra  muss  daher  im  Herodot,  wci  in 
andern  alten  Schriflstellem  vorziiglich  verstanden  werden,  wenn  von  hundert, 
zwcy  hundert,  uud  mehrfaltigen  Friichten,  welcbe  die  Erde  trsge,  die  Rede  ist.'*  Mei" 
Hers,  FrucfUbarkeit  der  Lander ^  vol.  i.  p.  1 89.  According  to  Volney,  it  is  the  Holciu  ' 
Arundinaceus  of  Linneus,  and  appears  to  be  similar  to  millet ;  and  though  that 
accurate  traveller  distinguishes  between  tbcm,  I  observe  that  Captain  Haines,  in  a  re- 
cent memoir,  speaks  of  them  as  being  the  same.  Compare  Haines  in  Journal  of 
Gtoa.  Soc,  voL  xv.  p.  118,  with  Volney^  Voyage  enEgypte^  vol.  i.  p.  196. 

^  "The  return  is  in  general  not  less  than  240  for  one ;  and  the  average  price  ii 
about  8«.  9dL  the  ardeb,  which  is  scarcely  Sd.  per  bushel/'  HamHton^t  jffgyptitiea, 
p.  420.  In  Upper  Egypt  "  the  doura  constitutes  almost  the  whole  subsistence  of  the 
peasantry.''  p.  419.  At  p.  96,  Hamilton  says,"!  have  frequently  counted  8000 
grains  in  one  ear  of  d<fura,  and  each  stalk  has  ui  general  four  or  five  ears.^  For  ai* 
account  of  the  dhourra  bread,  see  Volney,  Voyage  en  Egypte,  vol.  i.  p.  161. 

"•  *EircaM  irX^pijJ  ysvriTcu  6  trorafihi,  Ka\  tA  v«5/a  wi\ayt<rpj  ^ilWai  i¥  r^  05ar. 
irpfrca  iroAXa,  rk  Alyuwrioi  KaXiov9i  Kwr6v  raxna  iirm  Zpi^wat,  aitaitrottffi  rphs  IJAtor* 
KM  fwttra  rh  4k  rov  iiiaov  rov  \vrod  rp  fiiiKtovi  ihy  ^/u^cp^s,  irrlffcarret  iroicvrvM  4^ 
ainov  &(novs  hirrovs  irvpL     Herodot.  ii.  92,  vol.  i.  p.  688. 

^  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol,  Ii.  pp.  870-872,  400,  voL  iv.  p.  69. 
Abd'AlIatif  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  different  vegetables  grown  in  Egypt  early 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  Relation,  pp.  16-86,  and  the  notes  of  De  Sacy,  pp.  87- 
184.  On  the  k^ohos  of  Herodotus  there  are  some  botanical  remarks  worth  reading 
In  the  Correspondence  of  Sir  J.  E.  Stnith,  vol.  11  pp.  224-282 ;  but  I  doubt  the 
assertion,  p.  227,  that  Herodotus  "  knew  ncthing  of  any  other  kind  of  leioM^s  ir 
Vgypt  than  that  of  the  ordinary  bean.'' 
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Moliammcdao  iiiTasion  there  were,  in  the  single  citj  of  Alexan* 
dria,  no  less  than  four  thousand  persons  occupied  in  selling  vege* 
tables  to  the  people."* 

From  this  abundance  of  the  national  food,  there  resulted  a 
train  of  events  strictly  analogous  to  those  which  took  place  in 
India.  In  Africa  generally,  the  growth  c  f  population,  though  on 
tlie  one  hand  stimulated  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  was  on  the 
other  hand  checked  by  the  poverty  of  the  soil.  But  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  this  restraint  no  longer  existed,***  and  there- 
fore the  laws  already  noticed  came  into  uncontrolled  operation. 
By  virtue  of  thofee  laws,  the  Egyptians  were  not  only  satisfied 
with  a  cheap  food,  but  they  required  that  food  in  comparatively 
small  qnantities ;  thus  by  a  double  process,  increasing  the  limit 
to  which  their  numbers  could  extend.  At  the  same  time,  the 
lower  orders  were  able  to  rear  their  oflfepring  with  the  greater 
ease,  because,  owing  to  the  high  rate  of  temperature,  another 
considerable  source  of  expense  was  avoided ;  the  heat  being  such 
that,  even  for  adults,  the  necessary  clothes  were  few  and  slight, 
while  the  children  of  the  working-classes  went  entirely  naked ; 
affording  a  striking  contrast  to  those  colder  countries  where,  to 
preserve  ordinary  health,  a  supply  of  warmer  and  more  costly 
covering  is  essential.  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  travelled  in  Egypt 
nineteen  centuries  ago,  says,  that  to  bring  up  a  child  to  man- 
hood did  not  cost  more  than  twenty  drachmas,  scarcely  thirteen 
shillings  English  money ;  a  circumstance  which  ho  justly  notices 
as  a  canse  of  the  popnlousneee  of  the  country.'** 

To  compress  into  a  single  sentence  the  preceding  remarks,  it 
may  be  said  that  in  Egypt  the  people  multiplied  rapidly,  because 
whUe  the  soil  increased  their  supplies,  the  climate  lessened  their 
wants.     The  result  was,  that  Egypt  was  not  only  far  more  thick- 

"■  "  When  Alexandria  was  taken  b^  Amer,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  Omer, 
no  less  than  4000  persons  were  engaged  in  selling  vegetables  in  that  city."  Wilkin,' 
9on\  Ancient  Egyptians^  vol.  li.  p.  872,  and  see  vol.  i.  p.  277,  vol.  I  v.  p.  60.  Niebuhr 
(DMcriplion  de  PArabie,  p.  136)  says,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria  is  so 
fertile,  that  **le  froment  y  rend  le  centuple.'*'*'  See  also,  on  its  rich  vegetationi 
Matter,  Huttaire  de  VEcoU  S Alexandria,  vol.  i.  p.  52. 

"■  The  encouragement  given  to  the  increase  of  population  by  the  fertility  arii^ing 
from  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  is  observed  by  many  writers,  but  by  none  so  judici* 
ously  as  Malthus;  Eaaay  on  Population,  vol.  1.  pp.  161-163.  This  great  work,  the 
principles  of  which  have  been  grossly  misrepresented,  is  still  the  best  which  has  been 
written  on  the  important  subject  of  popalation ;  though  the  author,  from  a  w&nt  of 
sufficient  reading,  often  errs  in  his  illustrations ;  while  he,  unfortunately,  had  no 
acquaintance  with  those  branches  of  physical  knowledge  which  arc  intimately  con* 
oected  with  economical  inquiries. 

***  Tp4<poutri  Hk  rh  iratSia /tcreC  rivot  cux'pcfat  iZavAvov,  koI  wayrtXvs  iwlffrov.  .  . . 
kpvwoZ^Tny  8^  rwy  irKtlarott^  koI  yvfiy&y  rp4<t>Ofi(yw  Hih  r^v  wKpaaiay  t&v  'r6woty,  t^» 
vcurar  ^aiedniy  ol  yoytT^,  &XP'*  ^'^  *''  r)\iKiay  lA.9p  t^  rinvoy,  oh  vAefw  woiovci  Zpaxy^Sti 
dKoru  8i  &r  airlas  fidKiirra  r^ip  Aiyvitroy  avfjL0cd»ti  jro\vay6ptaria  Bttuptpfiy,  ica\  9A 
rovTo  wKflcrai  tx*^  H-^t^^^  tpy^y  icaraaKfvds.  Bibliothee.  Hitt,  book  i.  chap, 
lizx.  ToL  L  p.  238. 
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ly  peopled  than  any  other  country  in  Africa,  but  probably  mor« 
BO  than  any  in  the  ancient  world.  Our  information  upon  this 
point  ifl  indeed  somewhat  scanty,  but  it  is  derived  from  sources 
of  unquestioned  credibility.  Herodotus,  who  the  more  he  is  un- 
derstood, the  more  accurate  he  is  found  to  be,'*'  states  that  in 
the  reign  of  Amasis  there  were  said  to  have  been  twenty  thousand 
inhabited  cities.'"  This  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  an  exag- 
geration; but  what  is  very  observable  is,  that  Diodorus  Siculus, 
who  travelled  in  Egypt  four  centuries  after  Herodotus,  and  whose 
jealousy  of  the  reputation  of  his  great  predecessor  made  him 
anxious  to  discredit  his  statements,'**  does  nevertheless,  on  this 
important  point,  confirm  them.  For  he  not  only  remarks  that 
Egypt  was  at  that  time  as  densely  inhabited  as  any  existing 
country,  but  he  adds,  on  the  authority  of  records  which  were  then 
extant,  that  it  was  formerly  the  most  populous  in  the  world, 
having  contained,  he  says,  upwards  of  eighteen  thousand  cities.*" 
These  were  the  only  two  ancient  writers  who,  from  personal 
knowledge,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Egypt  ;"*  and 
their  testimony  is  the  more  valuable  because  it  was  evidently 
drawn  from  different  sources  ;  the  information  of  Herodotus  be- 

»"  Frederick  Schlcgel  (Philos,  of  Hist,  p.  247,  London,  1846)  truly  says,  "Th« 
deeper  and  more  comprehensive  the  researches  of  the  moderns  have  been  on  ancient 
history,  the  more  have  their  regard  and  esteem  for  Herodotus  increased/*  Uis 
minute  information  respecting  Kgypt  and  Asia  Minor  is  now  admitted  by  all  compe- 
tent geographers ;  and  I  may  add,  that  a  recent  and  very  able  traveller  has  given 
some  curious  proofs  of  bis  knowledge  even  of  the  western  parts  of  Siberia.  See 
Erman's  valuable  work,  TVaveU  in  Siber^^  vol.  i.  pp.  211,  297-301. 

in  »£,•  *^f^^f,if,f  fl  fitur iXfos  \4y€rai  Atywros  tidXurra  9^  rArt  cvSatfxo  ricai^  ttai 
rd  kwh  rov  irora^oG  r$  x^PV  'y'V*■^<^  f^^  '''^  ^^^  ^^'  X^F^'  roiai  hrBpAwotat.  Ka\  v^Xis 
4¥  aiirp  ytviaQai  ran  ktriiaat  rArt  Zivfivpla^  riis  oiKfOfJi^yas.  Ilerodot.  book.  ii.  chap, 
clxxvii.  vol.  i.  pp.  881,  882. 

*"  Diodorus,  who,  though  an  honest  and  painstaking  man,  was  in  every  respect 
Inferior  to  Herodotus,  says,  impertinently  enough,  So-a  ii\p  olw  *Hp^8oTos  nai  nrcs 
T&v  rij  Kiyvrrl^v  irpd^tis  <Tvvra^afifvoap  /o'xc'tci'ccurtv,  hKovvi^t  irpoKplyayTtf  r^t 
iiXTjBfiaf  rh  iropaJJafoAoyc?!',  Kcd  fivBovs  wKdrrtip  ^vx^yuryla^  crcira,  vofyficofitp, 
Biblioth.  Hist,  book  1.  chap.  Ixix.  vpl  i.  p.  207.  In  other  places  he  alludes  to  Herod* 
otus  in  the  same  tone,  without  actually  mentioning  him. 

"*  Uo\vay$pvirla  5i  t^  fi^y  ira\aihp  wo\h  vpotax^  irdirrup  rSov  yr<»pi(ofitpotp  r6tii 
Kark  T^p  olKOVfiipi\Pt  kcX  Kaff  iifiat  8^  oif^tphs  r&p  &K\ijp  Hoku  \f(xta0ai.  M  f»,tp  yhp 
reep  ipx'*''^^^  XP^^^^  ^^X^  K<&fi.as  d^ioAiJyov;,  koX  irSkus  vAciovs  tup  fivpiwp  icol  ^irra- 
Hivxi^i^Pt  &t  fp  Ta7f  iipaypa/p€us  dpap  itrri  Karcuctx^P^^f^*^*'^*  I^iod.  Sic.  JSibHotk, 
Hist,  book  i.  chap,  xxxl  vol.  i.  p.  89.  ■ 

"*  Nothwithstanding  the  positive  assertions  of  M.  Matter  (HiBt  de  VEcoU 
(TAUxandriey  vol.  ii.  p.  285 ;  compare  Hist,  du  Gnosticisms^  vol.  i.  p.  48),  there  is 
no  good  evidence  for  the  supposed  travels  in  Egypt  of  the  earlier  Greeks,  and  it  is 
even  questionable  if  Plato  ever  visited  that  country.  (*'  Whether  he  ever  was  in 
Egypt  is  doubtful.**  BunsetCs  Egypt^  vol.  i.  p.  60.)  The  Romans  took  little  interest 
in  the  subject  {Bunssn^  vol.  i.  pp.  162-158);  and,  says  M.  Bunscn,  p.  162,  *'witk 
Diodorus  ail  systematic  inquiry  into  the  history  of  Egypt  ceases,  not  only  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks,  but  of  the  ancients  in  general.**  Mr.  Leake,  in  an  essay  on  the 
Quorra,  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  after  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  ancients  mad* 
no  additions  to  their  knowledge  of  African  geography.  Jowfial  of  Oeograpkieal 
Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  V.. 
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big  chiefly  collected  at  Memphis,  that  of  Diodonis  at  Thebes."* 
And  whatever  discrepancies  there  may  be  between  these  two  ac- 
counts, they  are  both  agreed  respecting  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
people,  and  the  servile  condition  into  which  they  had  fallen.  In- 
deed, the  mere  appearance  of  those  huge  and  costly  buildings^ 
which  are  still  standing,  are  a  proof  of  the  state  of  the  nation 
that  erected  them.  To  raise  structures  so  stupendous,**^  and 
yet  so  useless,*^'  there  must  have  been  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the 
rulers,  and  slavery  on  the  part  of  the  people.  No  wealth,  how- 
ever great,  no  expenditure,  however  lavish,  could  meet  the  ex- 
pense which  would  have  been  incurred,  if  they  had  been  the 
work  of  free  men,  who  received  for  their  labour  a  fair  and  honest 
reward.***  But  in  Egypt,  as  in  India,  such  considerations  were 
disregarded,  because  every  thing  tended  to  favour  the  upper 
ranks  of  society,  and  depress  the  lower.  Between  the  two  there 
was  an  immense  and  impassable  gap.^**  If  a  member  of  the  in« 
dustrious  classes  changed  his  usual  employment,  or  was  known 
to  pay  attention  to  political  matters,  he  was  severely  punished  ;*'* 
and  under  no  circumstances  was  the  possession  of  land  allowed 
to  an  agricultural  labourer,  to  a  mechanic,  or  indeed  to  any  one 
except  the  king,  the  clergy,  and  the  army."'  The  people  at 
large  were  little  better  than  beasts  of  burden  ;  and  all  that  was 

"*  See  on  this  Borae  good  remarks  in  HeererCB  African  Nations^  vol.  iL  pp.  20S- 
207 ;  and  as  to  the  difference  between  the  traditions  of  Thebes  and  Memphis,  fe« 
MntUr^  ff'utoire  de  PSeoU  d'Alexandrie^  vol.  i.  p.  7.  The  power  and  importance  of 
the  two  cities  fluctuated,  both  being  at  (yffereiit  periods  the  capital.  Btmten^s  E^pt^ 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  54,  55,  244,  445,  446 ;  Vytte  on  th€  Pyramids^  toI.  iii.  pp.  27,  100 ; 
8katp€l'8  HiMtory  of^  Egynt,  vol.  i.  pp.  9,  19,  24,  34,  167,  185. 

*"  Sir  John  Hefschel  {Due,  on  Natural  Fhilo»ophif^  p.  60)  calculates  that  the 
great  pyramid  weighs  twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  million  pounds. 
Compare  LyelPn  PrineipUs  of  Oeoiogy,  p.  469,  where  the  still  larger  estimate  of  six 
million  tons  is  given.  But  according  to  Perring,  the  present  quantity  of  masonry  if 
6,316,000  tons,  82,110,000  cubic  feet.  See  Bunseii't  Egypty  vol.  ii.  p.  155,  London, 
1854,  and  Vywe  on  the  Pyramidi,  1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  113. 

"'  Many  fanciful  hypotheses  have  been  put  forward  as  to  the  purpose  for  which 
the  pyramids  were  built ;  i>ut  it  is  now  admitted  that  they  were  neither  more  nor 
l^s  than  tombs  for  the  Egyptian  kings !  See  Bunsen'a  Egypt^  vol  ii.  pp.  xvii.  8S, 
106,  37  i,  889;  and  Sharp^s  ffUtory  ^  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  21. 

*-*  For  an  estimate  of  the  expense  at  which  one  of  the  pyramids  could  be  built 
ni  uur  time  by  European  workmen,  see  Vy»e  on  the  Pyramulx,  vol.  ii.  p.  268.  On 
account,  however,  of  the  number  of  disturbing  causes,  such  calculations  have 
Gttle  value. 

*"  Those  who  complain  that  in  Europe  this  interval  is  still  too  great,  may  derive 
a  species  of  satisfaction  from  studying  tlie  old  extra-European  civilizations. 

"*  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  pp.  8-9.  '*  Nor  was  any  one  permitted 
to  meddle  with  political  affairs,  or  to  hold  any  civil  office  in  the  state."  ....'*  If 
any  artizan  meddled  with  political  affairs,  or  engaged  in  any  other  employment  thaii 
the  one  to  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  a  severe  punishment  was  instantly 
inflicted  npon  him."  Compare  Diod,  Sie,  Bibliothee.  Hist,  book  i.  chap.  Ixxiv. 
Tol.  i.  p.  223. 

***  WUHmon^s  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol^  I  pw  263,  vol  ii.  p.  2 ;  Sharp^'^  &iator$ 
9f  Egypt,  voL  ii.  p.  24. 
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expected  from  tliem  was  an  unremitting  and  unrequited  labotn 
If  they  neglected  their  work,  they  were  flogged  ;  and  the  same 
punishment  was  frequently  inflicted  upon  domestic  servants,  and 
even  upon  women. *^'  These  and  similar  regulations  were  well 
conceived;  they  were  admirably  suited  to  that  vast  social  system, 
which,  because  it  was  based  on  despotism,  could  only  be  upheld 
by  cruelty.  Hence  it  was  that,  the  industry  of  the  whole  nation 
being  at  the  absolute  command  of  a  small  part  of  it,  there  arose 
the  possibility  of  rearing  those  vast  edifices,  which  inconsiderate 
observers  admire  as  a  proof  of  civilization,'**  but  which,  in  reality, 
are  evidence  of  a  state  of  things  altogether  depraved  and  un* 
healthy  ;  a  state  in  which  the  skill  and  the  arts  of  an  imperfect 
refinement  injured  those  whom  they  ought  to  have  benefited;  so 
that  the  very  resources  which  the  people  had  created  were  turned 
against  the  people  themselves. 

That  in  such  a  society  as  this,  much  regard  should  be  paid  to 
human  suffering,  it  would  indeed  be  idle  to  expect.'"  Still,  we 
are  startled  by  the  reckless  prodigality  with  which,  in  Egypt,  the 
upper  classes  squandered  away  the  labour  and  the  lives  of  the 
people.  In  this  respect,  as  the  monuments  yet  remaining  abun* 
dantly  prove,  they  stand  alone  and  without  a  rival.  We  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  almost  incredible  waste,  when  we  hear 
that  two  thousand  men  were  occupied  for  three  years  in  carrying 
a  single  stone  from  Elephantine  to  Sais;"*  that  the  Canal  of 
the  Bed  Sea  alone,  cost  the  lives  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
Egyptians  ;'"'  and  that  to  build'  one  of  the  pyramids  required 

"*  mikin8on*8  Ancient  EgyptiwM^  Tol.  ii.  pp.  41,  42,  vol.  iii.  p.  69,  Tol.  i>.  p. 
ISI.     Compare  Animianua  Marcellinua,  in  HofnutonU  JEgyptiaca^  p.  809. 

"•   Fyw  on,  the  Pyramids^  vol.  i.  p.  61,  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 

^*  "Ein  Konig  ahmto  den  andern  nach,  oder  suchte  ibn  zq  Qbertreffen ;  Indesa 
das  gutTDuthige  Volk  seine  Lebenstagc  am  Baue  dieser  Monumentc  verzehren  musate 
So  entstnnden  wahrecheinlich  die  Pyramiden  und  Obelisken  ^gyptens.  Nur  in  den 
liltestcn  Zeiten  wurden  sie  gcbauet :  dcnn  die  spaterc  Zeit  und  jedc  Nation,  die  ein 
niitzlicher  Gewerbe  treibcn  lernte,  bauete  keine  Pyramiden  mehr.  Wcit  gefehlt  also, 
daas  Pyramiden  ein  Kennzeichcn  von  der  Gluckseligkeit  und  Aufklarung  des  altcn 
iBgyptens  seyn  sollten,  sind  sie  ein  unwidersprechliches  Denkmal  von  dem  Aber- 
glauben  un  d  der  Gedankenlosigkeit  sowohl  der  Armen,  die  da  baueten,  als  der  Ehr 
geizigen,  die  den  Bau  befahlen.'*  Herder**  Ideenzur  Ge/trhichte^  vol.  iii.  pp.  108,  104: 
see  also  p.  298,  and  some  admirable  remarks  in  Volney^t  Voyage  en  Egypte^  vol.  i. 
pp.  240,  241.  Even  M.  Bunsen,  notwithstanding  his  admiration,  says  of  one  of  the 
pyramids,  "  the  misery  of  the  people,  already  grievously  oppressed,  was  aggravated 

by  the  construction  of  this  gigantic  building The  bones  of  the  oppressors  of  the 

people  who  for  two  whole  generations  harassed  hundreds  of  thousands  from  day  to 
day,'*  Ac.     Buneen^s  Egypt^  vol.  ii.  p.  176,  a  learned  and  enthusiastic  work. 

***  Kal  TOVTO  MfiiQiv  ijAv  ix*  frta  rpla,  Bttrx^^^ot  94  ol  -Kpomrtrdxaro  iy9ptt 
kywyUu  Herodot.  book  ii.  chap,  clxxv.  vol.  i.  p.  879.  On  the  enormous  weight  ol 
tho  stones  which  the  Egyptians  sometin^es  carried,  see  Bumen^t  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p. 
879 ;  and  as  to  the  machines  employed,  and  the  use  of  inclined  roads  for  the  translti 
leo  Vyae  on  the  Pyramidxy  vol.  i.  p.  197,  vol.  iii.  pp.  14,  88. 

J**  Wilk*nson^9  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  i.  p.  7o :  but  this  learned  writer  is  an 
Tilling  to  believe  a  statement  so  adverse  lo  his  favourite  Eg}'ptian8.    II  ia  tikek 
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the  labour  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  for  twent]^ 
years."' 

Ify  passing  from  the  history  of  Asia  and  Africa,  we  now  turn 
to  the  New  World,  we  shall  meet  with  ftesh  proof  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  preceding  views.  The  only  parts  of  America  which 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  were  in  some  degree  civilized, 
were  Mexico  and  Peru  ;*'•  to  which  may  probably  be  added  that 
long  and  narrow  tract  which  stretches  from  the  south  of  Mexico 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  In  this  latter  country,  which  is  now 
known  as  Central  America,  the  inhabitants,  aided  by  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,^^'  seem  to  have  worked  out  for  themselves  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge;  since  the  ruins  still  extant,  prove  the 
possession  of  a  mechanical  and  architectural  skill  too  considerable 
to  be  acquired  by  any  naticm  entirely  barbarous.*''  Beyond  this, 
nothing  is  known  of  their  history;  but  the  accounts  we  have  of 
such  buildings  as  Copan,  Palenque,  and  Uxmal,  make  it  highly 
probable  that  Central  America  was  the  ancient  seat  of  a  civiliza- 
tion,  in  all  essential  points  similar  to  those  of  India  and  Egypt; 
that  is  to  say,  similar  to  them  in  respect  to  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  and  power,  and  the  thraldom  in  which  the  great 
body  of  the  people  consequently  remained.'" 

enough  that  there  ia  some  exaggeration ;  still  no  one  can  diapnte  the  fact  of  an 
enormous  and  unprincipled  waste  of  human  life. 

***  TpicUorra  /tip  fip  ac«l  l{  fu;/)<«(des  drSpdr,  &t  ^afft,  rait  r&9  tpywf  Xttrov^lau 
wpoiHi9pfvffay,  rh  8i  voy  xaraaKtCcurfia  TtKos  (<rx«  f^tt  irw  ^Kkoci  it*\06vr»v,  Diod. 
Bie.  Btbliothae.  Hut,  book  i.  chap.  Ixiii.  vol.  i.  p.  188. 

'**  **  When  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  New  World,  Mexico  and  Pern  mav 
be  considered  as  polished  states.*'  HUtory  of  America^  book  tU.  in  Roberi9on*9 
WorkM^  p.  904.    See  to  the  same  effect,  Jotarnal  of  Geograph,  Society,  vol.  v,  p.  866. 

■*  Compare  Sjwter's  Central  America^  vol.  i.  pp.  84,  244,  368,  421,  vol.  il.  pw 
807,  with  JomtuU  of  Oleograph,  Soeiety^  vol.  iii.  p.  59,  vol.  viii.  pp.  819,  828. 

***  Mr.  Squiei  {Uentral  Ameriea^  vol.  ii  p.  68),  who  explored  Nicaragua,  says  of 
the  statues,  "the  material,  in  every  case,  is  a  black  basalt,  of  sreat  hardness,  wbichf 
with  the  best  of  modem  tools,  can  only  be  cut  with  difficulty."^  Mr.  Stephens  (Ctn^ 
trmL  AnuTtea^  vol.  iL  p.  866)  foond  at  Palenque  "  elegant  specimens  of  art  and 
models  for  study. **  See  also  voL  iil.  pp.  276,  889,  406,  vol  iv.  p.  298.  Of  the 
paintings  at  Chichen  he  says  (vol.  iv.  p.  811),  **they  exhibit  a  freedom  of  touch 
which  could  only  be  the  result  of  discipline  and  training  under  masters."  At  Copan 
(vol.  t  p.  161),  *Mt  would  be  impossible,  with  the  beet  instruments  of  modem  times, 
to  cut  stones  more  perfectly."  And  at  Uxmal  (vol.  ii.  p.  481),  *'  throughout,  the 
laying  and  polishing  of  the  stones  arenas  perfect  as  under  the  rules  of  the  best  modem 
masonry."  Our  knowledge  of  Central  America  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  these 
two  writers ;  and  although  the  work  of  Mr.  Stephens  is  much  the  more  minute,  Mr. 
Squier  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  806),  what  I  believe  is  quite  true,  that  until  the  appearance 
of  his  own  book  in  1868,  the  monuments  in  Nicaragua  were  entirely  unknown. 
Short  descriptions  of  the  remains  in  Guatemala  and  Yucatan  wiU  be  found  in  Lartt^ 
mudier€'$  Mexiqu$  et  OuaiwuUoy  pp.  808-827,  and  in  Jimmal  of  Oeograpk,  SoeUty 
▼oL  iii.  pp.  60-68. 

'^  See  the  remarks  on  Yucatan  in  Priehard^9  Phydeal  BUtory  of  Mankind^  vol 
T.  p.  348 :  '*  a  great  and  industrious,  though  perhaps,  as  the  wnter  above  cited 
(Gallatin)  observes,  an  enslaved  population.  Splendid  temples  and  palaces  attest 
the  power  of  the  priests  and  nobles,  while  as  usual  no  trace  remains  of  the  huts  i» 
which  dwelt  the  mass  of  the  nation.* 
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But  although  the  evidence  from  which  we  might  estimate  the 
former  condition  of  Central  America  is  almost  entirely  lost,*'*  we 
are  more  fortunate  in  regard  to  the  histories  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
There  are  still  existing  considerahle  and  authentic  materials,  from 
which  we  may  form  an  opinion  on  the  ancient  state  of  those  two 
countries,  and  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  civilization.  Be- 
fore, however,  entering  upon  this  subject,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  point  out  what  those  physical  laws  were  which  determined 
the  localities  of  American  civilization;  or,  in  other  words,  why 
it  was  that  in  these  countries  alone,  society  should  have  been 
organized  into  a  fixed  and  settled  system,  while  the  rest  of  the 
New  World  was  peopled  by  wild  and  ignorant  barbarians.  Such 
an  inquiry  will  be  found  highly  interesting,  as  affording  further 
proof  of  the  extraordinary,  and  indeed  irresistible,  force  with 
which  the  powers  of  Nature  have  controlled  the  fortunes  of  Man. 

The  first  circumstance  by  which  we  must  be  struck,  is  that 
in  America,  as  in  Asia  and  Africa,  all  the  original  civilizations 
were  seated  in  hot  countries;  the  whole  of  Peru  proper  being 
within  the  southern  tropic,  the  whole  of  Central  America  and 
Mexico  within  the  northern  tropic.  How  the  heat  of  the  climate 
operated  on  the  social  and  political  an*angements  of  India  and 
Egypt,  I  have  attempted  to  examine;  and  it  has,  I  trust,  been 
proved  that  the  result  was  brought  about  by  diminishing  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  the  people,  and  thus  producing  a  very 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  power.  But,  besides  this, 
there  is  another  way  in  which  the  average  temperature  of  a 
country  affects  its  civilization,  and  the  discussion  of  which  I  have 
reserved  for  the  present  moment,  because  it  may  be  more  clearly 
illustrated  in  America  than  elsewhere.  Indeed,  in  the  New 
World,  the  scale  on  which  Nature  works,  being  much  larger  than 
in  the  Old,  and  her  forces  being  more  overpowering,  it  is  evident 
that  her  operations  on  mankind  maybe  studied  with  greater  ad- 
vantage than  in  countries  where  she  is  weaker,  and  where, 
therefore,  the  consequences  of  her  movements  are  less  con- 
spicuous. 

If  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  the  immense  influence  which 
an  abundant  national  food  has  been  shown  to  exercise,  he  will 

"*  Dr.  M'CQlloh  iResearehes  concerning  the  Aboriginal  History  of  America,  pp. 
272-840)  hns  collected  from  the  Spanish  writers  some  meagre  sUtements  respecting 
the  early  condition  of  Central  America;  but  of  it8  social  state  and  history,  properly 
BO  called,  nothing  is  known;  nor  is  it  even  certain  to  what  family  of  nations  tho 
Inhabitants  belonged,  though  a  recent  author  can  find  "  la  civUisation  gnatemaliemi« 
on  misteco-zapot^que  et  mayaquichc,  Tivante  pour  nous  encore  dans  les  mines  de 
HiUa  et  de  Palenque.**  Mexique  et  Ohtatemala  par  Larenaudiere,  p.  8,  Paris,  1848. 
Dr.  Prichard,  too,  refers  the  ruins  in  Central  America  to  *'the  Mayan  race:"  see 
i^riekard  on  Ethnology,  in  Report  of  British  Attoeiation  fir  1847,  p.  25i.  But  t|u 
•▼idence  (br  these  and  similar  statements  is  Tery  unsatisfactory.. 
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easfly  ondereiand  how^  owing  to  the  pressure  of  physical  phenom* 
ena^  the  civilization  of  America  was,  of  necessity,  confined  tc 
those  parts  where  alone  it  was  found  by  the  discoverers  of  the 
New  World.  For,  setting  aside  the  chemical  and  geognostic 
fnrieties  of  soil,  it  may  bo  said  that  the  two  causes  which  regulate 
the  fertility  of  every  country  are  heat  and  moisture.'"  Where 
these  are  abundant,  the  land  will  be  exuberant ;  where  they  are 
deficient,  it  will  be  sterile.-  This  rule  is,  of  course,  in  its  appli- 
cation subject  to  exceptions,  arising  from  physical  conditions 
which  are  independent  of  it;  but  if  other  thines  are  equal,  the 
rule  is  invariable.  And  the  vast  additions  which,  since  the  con- 
struction of  isothermal  lines,  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge 
of  geographical  botany,  enable  us  to  lay  this  down  as  a  law  of 
nature,  proved  not  only  by  arguments  drawn  from  vegetable  phys- 
iology, but  also  by  a  careful  study  of  the  proportions  in  which 
plants  are  actually  distributed  in  different  countries."* 

A  general  survey  of  the  continent  of  America  will  illustrate 
the  connexion  between  this  law  and  the  subject  now  before  us. 
In  the  first  place,  as  regards  moisture,  all  the  great  rivers  in  the 
New  World  are  on  the  eastern  coast,  none  of  them  on  the 
western.  The  causes  of  this  remarkable  fact  are  unknown ; ' "  but 
it  is  certain  that  neither  in  North,  nor  in  South  America,  does 
one  considerable  river  empty  itself  into  the  Pacific;  whUe  on 
the  opposite  side  there  are  numerous  rivers,  some  of  enormous 

'^  Respecting  the  connexion  between  the  vegetable  productions  of  a  country 
And  its  geognostic  peculiarities,  Httle  is  yet  known ;  but  the  reader  may  compare 
MeytnU  Chography  of  Plants^  p.  64,  with  HeporU  on  Botany  by  the  Hay  Society^ 
1846,  pp.  7A,  71.  The  chemical  laws  of  soil  are  much  better  understood,  and  have 
ft  direct  practical  bearing  on  the  use  of  manures.  See  Turner^t  Chcmuftryy  toL  it. 
pp.  1310-1814;  Brande's  ChemUtry,  vol.  i.  p.  691,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1867-1869;  Balfour'9 
Botany^  pp.  116-122;  lAehig  and  Kopp'$  Beporti^  vol.  il  pp.  816,  328,  toL  ill  p. 
463,  Tol.  iv.  pp.  438,  442,  446. 

***  As  to  the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture  on  tht:  geographical  distribution  of 
plants,  see  ff€nsU»i^$  Botany^  pp.  295-300,  and  Balfout'a  Botany^  pp.  660-668. 
Meyen  COeog.  0/ Plants^  p.  263)  says,  "I,  therefore,  after  allowing  for  local  circum- 
stances, bring  the  vegetation  of  islands  also  under  that  law  of  nature,  according  to 
vhich  the  nnral>er  of  species  constantly  increases  with  increasing  heat  and  corres- 
ponding humidity.**  On  the  effect  of  temperature  alone,  compare  a  note  in  ErmafC% 
Siberia^  vol.  i.  pp.  64,  66,  with  Reports  on  Botany  by  the  Ray  Society^  pp.  339,  840. 
In  the  latter  work,  it  is  supposed  that  heat  is  the  most  important  of  all  single  agents; 
and  though  this  is  probably  true,  still  the  influence  of  humidity  is  immense.  I  may 
mention  as  an  instance  of  this,  that  it  has  been  recently  ascertained  that  the  oxygen 
ined  by  seeds  during  germination,  is  not  always  taken  from  the  air,  but  is  obtained 
by  decomposing  water.  See  the  curious  experiments  of  Edwards  and  Colin  in  Lind' 
Uy'$  B'Hany,  vol.  ii.  pp.  261,  262.  Lond.  1848;  and  on  the  direct  nourishmeut  which 
water  supplies  to  vegetables,  see  Burdach*s  great  work,  TVaite  de  Physiologiey  vol. 
ix.  pp.  254,  898. 

"^  Fiiero  is  a  diff'erence  between  the  watersheds  of  the  eastern  and  western 
ranges,  which  explains  this  in  part,  but  not  entirely ;  and  even  if  the  explanation 
were  more  satisfactory  than  it  is,  it  is  too  proximate  to  the  phenomenon  to  have 
■nefa  scientific  value,  and  must  itself  be  referred  to  higher  geological  cousiderationa 
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magnitude,  all  of  great  importance,  as  the  Negro,  the  La  PlatSi 
the  San  Francisco,  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  the  Mississippi,  the 
Alabama,  the  Saint  John,  the  Potomac,  the  Susquehanuah,  the 
Delaware,  the  Hudson,  and  the  Saint  Lawrence.  By  this  vasi 
water-system  the  soil  is  towards  the  east  constantly  irrigated;**^ 
but  towards  the  west  there  is  in  North  America  only  one  river 
of  value,  the  Oregon;'"  while  in  South  America,  from  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  there  is  no  great  river 
at  all. 

But  as  to  the  other  main  cause  of  fertility,  namely,  heat,  we 
find  in  North  America  a  state  of  things  precisely  the  reverse. 
There  we  find  that  while  the  irrigation  is  on  the  east,  the  heat 
is  on  the  west.*"  This  dijBference  of  temperature  between  the 
two  coasts,  is  probably  connected  with  some  great  meteorological 
law;  for  in  the  whole  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  eastern 
part  of  continents  and  of  islands  is  colder  than  the  western.  "• 
Whether,  however,  this  is  owing  to  some  large  and  comprehen- 
sive cause,  or  whether  each  instance  has  a  cause  peculiar  to  it- 
self, is  an  alternative,  in  the  present  state  of  -knowledge,  impos- 
sible to  decide;  but  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  and  its  influence 
upon  the  early  history  of  America  is  extremely  curious.  In  con- 
sequence of  it,  the  two  great  conditions  of  fertility  have  not  been 
united  in  any  part  of  the  continent  north  of  Mexico.  The 
countries  on  the  one  side  have  wanted  heat;  those  on  the  other 

'"  Of  this  irrigation  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  an  estimate  that  the  Amazon 
drains  an  area  of  2,500,000  square  miles ;  that  its  mouth  is  ninety-ox  miles  wide ; 
and  that  it  is  navigable  2200  miles  from  its  mouth.  Somerville'a  Physical  Qeoaraphy^ 
▼ol.  i.  p.  423.  Indeed  it  is  said  in  an  Essay  on  the  Hydrography  of  South  America 
{Jijumal  of  Geoffraph.  Society^  toI.  ii.  p.  250),  that  *^  with  the  exception  of  one  short 
portage  of  three  miles,  water  flows,  and  is  for  the  most  part  navigable,  between 
Bueno!)  Ayrej,  in  85**  south  latitude,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  in  nearly  O""  north. 
See  also  on  this  river-system,  vol.  t.  p.  93,  vol.  x.  p.  267.  In  regard  to  North 
America,  Mr.  Rogers  (Oeolnpy  of  North  America,  p.  8,  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1834)  says, 
**  the  area  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  all  its  tributaries  is  computed  at  1,099,000 
square  miles.**     Compare  Richardson's  Arctic  Expedition,  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

'^  The  Oregon,  or  Columbia  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  forms  a  remarkable  botan- 
ical line,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the  Galifornian  flora.  See  Reports  on  Botany  hy 
the  Ray  Society,  p.  113. 

'"  For  proof  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  western  coast  of  North  America 
is  higher  than  that  of  the  eastern  coast,  see  Journal  of  Oeograph.  Society,  vol.  Ix.  p. 
880,  vol.  xi.  pp.  168,  216;  Humboldt,  la  Nouvelle  Espagru,  vol.  i.  pp.  42,336; 
Richardson^s  Arctic  Expedition,  vol.  ii.  pp.  214,  218,  219.  259,  260.  This  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  botanical  fact,  that  on  the  west  coast  the  conifers  grow  as  high 
as  68"*  or  70"  north  latitude  ;  while  on  the  east  their  northern  limit  is  60"*.  See  an 
Essay  on  the  Morphology  of  the  Coniferae,  in  Reports  on  Botany  by  the  Ray  Society^ 
p.  8,  which  should  be  compared  with  Forry  on  the  Climate  of  the  United  States  and 
its  Endemic  Influences,  New  York,  1842,  p.  89. 

140  u  w^riters  on  climate  have  remarked  that  the  eastern  coasts  of  continents  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  have  a  lower  mean  temperature  than  the  western  coast," 
Uichardson  on  North  American  Zoology ,  p.  129,  Brit  Assoc,  for  1836;  see  alsv 
Report  for  1841,  Sections,  p.  28 ;  Davis'9  China,  vol.  iil.  pp.  140,  141 ;  Journal  o> 
Ooojpraph.  Society,  vol.  xxii.  p.  176. 
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side  have  wanted  irrigation.  The  accumulation  of  wealth  being 
thus  impeded,  the  progress  of  society  was  stopped;  and  until,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  knowledge  of  Europe  was  brought  tc 
bear  upon  America,  there  is  no  instance  of  any  people  north  of 
the  twentieth  parallel,  reaching  even  that  imperfect  civilization 
to  which  the  inhabitants  of  India  and  of  Egypt  easily  attained."* 
On  the  other  hand,  south  of  the  twentieth  parallel,  the  continent 
suddenly  changes  its  form,  and,  rapidly  contracting,  becomes  a 
small  strip  of  land,  until  it  reaches  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  This 
narrow  tract  was  the  centre  of  Mexican  civilization;  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  preceding  arguments  will  easily  show  why  such 
was  the  case;  for  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  laad  secured 
a  very  large  amount  of  coast,  and  thus  gave  to  the  southern  part 
of  North  America  the  character  of  an  island.  Hence  there 
arose  one  of  the  characteristics^  of  an  insular  climate,  namely,  an 
increase  of  moisture,  caused  by  the  watery  vapour  which  springs 
from  the  sea.*^*  While,  therefore,  the  position  of  Mexico  near 
the  equator  gave  it  heat,  the  shape  of  the  land  gave  it  humidity; 
and  this  being  the  only  part  of  North  America  in  which  these 
two  conditions  were  united,  it  was  likewise  the  only  part  which 
was  at  all  civilized.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  sandy 
plains  of  California  and  southern  Columbia,  instead  of  being 
scorched  into  sterility,  had  been  irrigated  by  the  rivers  of  the 
east,  or  if  the  rivers  of  the  east  had  been  accompanied  by  the 
heat  of  the  west,  the  result  of  either  combination  would  have  been 
that  exuberance  of  soil  by  which,  as  the  history  of  the  world  de- 
cisively proves,  every  early  civilization  was  preceded.  But  inas- 
much as,  of  the  two  elements  of  fertility,  one  was  deficient  in 

^*  The  little  thai  U  known  of  the  early  state  of  the  Xorth-American  tribes  has 
been  brought  togethei  by  Dr.  M*CuUoh  in  hia  learned  work,  Beaearches  concemimg 
America^  pp.  119-146.  He  says,  p.  121,  that  they  ^Mived  together  without  laws  ana 
civil  regulations.**  In  that  part  of  the  world,  the  population  has  probably  never 
been  fixed ;  and  we  now  know  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-east  of  Asia  have 
at  different  times  passed  ovei  to  the  north-west  of  America,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Tschuktschi,  who  are  found  in  both  continents.  Indeed,  Dobell  was  so  struck  by 
the  similarity  between  the  North-American  tribes  and  some  he  met  with  nearly  as 
far  west  as  Tomsk,  that  he  believed  their  origin  to  be  the  same.  See  DoMP* 
TraveU  in.  Kamtehatka  and  Siberia^  1880,  vol.  ii.  p.  112.  And  on  this  question  oi 
intercourse  between  the  two  continents,  compare  Crantz'a  History  of  Oreeiiland,  vol. 
i.  pp.  269,  260,  with  Riehard»oiC9  Arctic  Expeditum,  vol.  i.  pp.  862,  368,  and 
J^nchard**  Phyneal  Jfistory  of  Manbind,  vol.  iv.  pp.  458-468,  vol.  v.  pp.  371,  878. 

^**  From  general  physical  considerations,  we  should  suppose  a  relation  between 
amount  of  rain  and  extent  of  coast ;  and  in  Europe,  where  alone  we  have  extensive 
meteorological  records,  the  connexion  has  been  proved  statistically.  "  If  the 
quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  different  parts  of  Europe  is  measured,  it  is  found  to  be 
less,  other  things  being  equal,  as  we  recede  from  the  sea-shore."  Kaemtz^s  Metev 
rolcffp,  1845,  p.  189.  Compare  pp.  91,  94.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  greater  rarity 
of  rain  as  we  advance  north  from  Mexico.  **  Au  nord  du  20**,  surtout  depuis  lei 
22°  au  SO*  de  latitude,  les  pluiee,  qui  ne  durent  que  pendant  les  mois  de  juin,  de 
millet,  d^aoQt  et  de  septembre,  sont  peu  fr^queutes  dans  Tint^rieur  du  pays.**  Ihm^ 
koUb^la  NwtvdU  Eftpagne^  vol.  i.  p.  46. 
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every  part  of  America  north  of  the  twentieth  parallel,  it  followed 
that,  until  that  line  was  passed,  civilization  could  gain  no  resting- 
place;  and  there  never  has  heen  found,  and  we  may  confidently 
assert  never  will  be  found,  any  evidence  that  even  a  single  ancient 
nation,  in  the  whole  of  that  enormous  continent,  was  able  to  make 
much  progress  in  the  arts  of  life,  or  organize  itself  into  a  fixed 
end  permanent  society. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  physical  agents  which  controlled  the  early 
destinies  of  North  America.  But  in  reference  to  South  America, 
a  different  train  of  circumstances  came  into  play;  for  the  law 
by  virtue  of  which  the  eastern  coasts  are  colder  than  the  western, 
is  not  only  inapplicable  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  but  is  re- 
placed by  another  law  precisely  the  reverse.  North  of  the 
equator,  the  east  is  colder  than  the  west;  south  of  the  equator, 
the  east  is  hotter  than  the  west.".'  If,  now,  we  connect  this  fact 
with  what  has  been  noticed  respecting  the  vast  river-system 
lyhich  distinguishes  the  east  of  America  from  the  west,  it  becomes 
evident  that  in  South  America  there  exists  that  co-operation  of 
heat  and  humidity  in  which  North  America  ns  deficient.  The 
result  is,  that  the  soil  in  the  eastern  part  of  South  America  is 
remarkable  for  its  exuberance,  not  only  within  the  tropic,  but 
considerably  beyond  it ;  the  South  of  Brazil,  and  even  part  of 
Uruguay,  possessing  a  fertility  not  to  be  found  in  any  country  of 
North  America  situated  under  a  corresponding  latitude. 

On  a  hasty  view  of  the  preceding  generahzations,  it  might 
be  expected  that  the  eastern  side  of  South  America,  being  thus 
richly  endowed  by  nature,***  would  have  been  the  seat  of  one  of 
those  civilizations  which,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  similar 
causes  produced.  But  if  we  look  a  little  further,  we  shall  find 
that  what  has  just  been  pointed  out,  by  no  means  exhausts  even 
the  physical  bearings  of  this  subject,  and  that  we  must  take  into 
consideration  a  third  great  agent,  which  has  sufficed  to  neutralize 
the  natural  results  of  the  other  two,  and  to  retain  in  barbarism 
the  inhabitants  of  what  otherwise  would  have  been  the  moat 
flourishing  of  all  the  countries  of  the  New  World. 

*"  *'  The  diffcfence  between  the  climates  of  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  contiiwnKa 
and  islands,  has  also  been  observed  in  the  southern  hemisphere ;  but  here  the  weal 
coasts  are  colder  than  the  east,  while  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  east  coastri 
are  the  colder."     Meyetd  Gtography  of  Plants^  1846,  p.  24. 

"*  Mr.  Darwin,  who  has  written  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  ever  published 
vn  South  America,  was  struck  by  this  superiority  of  the  eastern  coast:  and  he 
mentions  that  ^'fruits  which  ripen  well  and  are  very  abundant,  such  as  the  grape 
and  fig,  in  latitude  41*^  on  the  east  const,  succeed  very  poorly  in  a  lower  latitude  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  continent."  DarwiiCt  Journal  of  Be^earehea^  Lond.  1840,  fK 
£68.  Compare  Metf€H'$  Geog.  of  PlanU,  pp.  26, 1 88.  So  that  the  proposition  of  DanieO 
^Meteorological  JSWay*,  p.  lo4,  see.  xiv.)  is  expressed  too  generally,  and  should  hi 
confined  to  continc&u  north  of  the  equator. 
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The  agent  to  which  I  allude  is  the  trade-wind;  a  striking 
|>Uenomenon,  by  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  all  the  civiliza- 
tions anterior  to  those  of  Europe  were  greatly  and  injuriously  in- 
fluenced. This  wind  covers  no  less  than  56°  of  latitude  ;  28** 
north  of  the  equator,  and  28°  south  of  it.*^'  In  this  large  tract, 
which  comprises  some  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  the  world, 
the  trade-wind  blows,  during  the  whole  year,  either  from  the 
north-east  or  from  the  south-east.*"  The  causes  of  this  regu- 
larity are  now  well  understood,  and  are  known  to  depend  partly 
on  the  displacement  of  air  at  the  equator,  and  partly  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  ;  for  the  cold  air  from  the  poles  is  constantly 
flowing  towards  the  equator,  and  thus  producing  northerly  winds 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  southerly  winds  in  the  southern. 
These  winds  are,  however,  deflected  from  their  natural  course  by 
the  movement  of  the  earth,  as  it  revolves  on  its  axis  from  west 
to  east.  And  as  the  rotation  of  the  earth  is,  of  course,  more 
rapid  at  the  equator  than  elsewhere,  it  happens  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  equator  the  speed  is  so  great  as  to  outstrip 
the  movements  of  the  atmosphere  from  the  poles,  and  forcing 
them  into  another  direction,  gives  rise  to  those  easterly  currents 
which  are  called  trade-winds."''  What,  however,  we  are  now 
rather  concerned  with,  is  not  so  much  an  explanation  of  the 
trade-winds,  as  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  this  great 
physical  phenomenon  is  connected  with  the  history  of  South 
America. 

***  The  trade-winds  sometimes  reach  the  thirtieth  parallel  See  DanielTi 
Meteorological  Ensatfx,  p.  469.  Dr.  Traill  {Physical  Geography,  Edin.  1838,  p.  200) 
says,  "  they  extend  to  about  80"  on  each  side  of  the  equator : "  but  I  believe  they 
are  rarely  found  so  high ;  though  Robertson  is  certainly  wrong  in  supposing  that 
they  are  peculiar  to  the  tropics;  History  of  America,  book  ir.  in  RobirUoiC* 
Works,  p.  781. 

^  *'  In  the  northern  hemisphere  the  trade-wind  blows  from  the  north-east,  and 
in  the  southern  from  the  south-east."  Meyen'e  Geog.  of  Plants,  p.  42.  Compare 
WaUh^e  Brazil,  vol.  i.  p.  112,  vol.  ii.  p.  494;  and  on  the  "tropical  east- wind"  ol 
tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  see  Forry's  Climate  of  the  United  States,  p.  206.  Dr.  Forry  says 
that  it  has  given  to  the  growth  of  the  trees  "  an  inclination  from  the  sea." 

"'  Respecting  the  causes  of  the  trade-winds,  see  SomervUWs  Connexion  of  the 
Physical  Sciences,  pp.  186,  137;  Leslie's  Natural  Philosophy,  p.  618;  DanieWs 
Meteorological  Essays,  pp.  44, 102, 476-481 ;  KaemtzU  Meteorology,  pp.  87-89  ;  Prout's 
Bridgewater  Treatise,  pp.  264-266.  The  discovery  of  the  true  theory  is  often  ascribed 
to  Mr.  Daniell;  but  Hadlcy  was  the  real  discoverer.  Note  in  Proitt,  p.  267.  The 
monsoons,  which  popular  writers  frequently  confuse  with  the  trade-winds,  are  said 
to  be  caused  by  the  predominance  of  land,  and  by  the  difference  between  its  temper- 
atnre  and  that  of  the  sea :  see  Kaemtz,  pp.  42-46.  On  what  may  be  called  the 
eonrertrion  of  the  trades  into  monsoons,  according  to  the  laws  very  recently  promul- 
gated by  M.  Dove,  see  Report  of  British  Association  for  1847  (Transae.  of  Sections, 
pL  30),  and  Report  for  1848,  p.  94.  The  monsoons  are  noticed  in  Humboldth  Cosmos, 
voL  ii.  p.  486 ;  Astatic  Researches,  vol.  xviii.  part  i.  p.  261 ;  HiirUoaJVs  History  oj 
Greece,  vol.  vii.  pp.  18,  66 ;  Journal  of  Geograph,  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  90,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
S-9,  148,  149,  169,  vol.  xi.  p.  162,  vol.  xv.  p.  146-149,  vol:  xvl  p.  185,  vol.  xviii.  pp 
67,  68«  voL  zxiii.  p.  112;  Low's  Sarawak,  p.  80. 
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The  trade-wind,  blowing  on  tlie  eastern  coast  of  South 
America,  and  proceeding  from  the  east,  crosses  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  therefore  reaches  the  land  surcharged  with  the  vapours 
accumulated  in  its  passage.  These  vapours,  on  touching  the 
shore,  are,  at  periodical  intervals,  condensed  into  rain;  and  as 
ilicir  progress  westward  is  checked  by  that  gigantic  chain  of  the 
Andes,  which  they  are  unable  to  pass,**'  they  pour  the  whole  of 
their  moisture  on  Brazil,  which,  in  consequence,  is  often  deluged 
by  the  most  destructive  torrents/**  This  abundant  supply,  be- 
ing aided  by  that  vast  rivei^system  peculiar  to  the  eastern  part 
of  America,  and  being  also  accompanied  by  heat,  has  stimulated 
the  soil  into  an  activity  unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. " '  Brazil,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe, 
is  covered  with  a  vegetation  of  incredible  profusion.  Indeed,  so 
rank  and  luxuriant  is  the  growth,  that  Nature  seems  to  riot  in 
the  very  wantonness  of  power.  A  great  part  of  this  immense 
country  is  filled  with  dense  and  tangled  forests,  whose  noble 
trees,  blossoming  in  unrivalled  beauty,  and  exquisite  with  a 
thousand  hues,  throw  out  their  produce  in  endless  prodigality. 
On  their  summit  are  perched  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  which 
nestle  in  their  dark  and  lofty  recesses.  Below,  their  base  and 
trunks  are  crowded  with  brushwood,  creeping  plants,  innumerable 
parasites,  all  swarming  with  life.  There,  too,  are  myriads  of  in* 
sects  of  every  variety;  reptiles  of  strange  and  singular  form;  ser- 
pents and  lizards,  spotted  with  deadly  beauty :  all  of  which  find 
means  of  existence  in  this  vast  workshop  and  repository  of  Na- 
ture. And  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  this  land  of  marvelB, 
the  forests  are  skirted  by  enormous  meadows,  which,  reeking 
with  heat  and  moisture,  supply  nourishment  to  countless  herds 
of  wild  cattle,  that  browse  and  fatten  on  their  herbage;  while 

"'  LyeWa  Principles  of  Geology,  pp.  201,  7  U,  716 :  see  also  8omervilU'$  Fhyncal 
Geography^  vol.  ii.  p.  71.  And  on  this  confining  power  of  the  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes,  see  Azara^  Voyage*  dans  rAmh'ique  Meridionaley  vol.  i.  p.  33.  According 
to  Dr.  Tschudi,  the  eastern  chain  is  properly  the  Andes,  and  the  western  the  Cord* 
Ulera ;  bat  this  distinction  is  rarely  made.     I^httdVs  Travels  in  Peru,  p.  290. 

"*  On  the  rain  of  Brazil,  see  DanielCs  Meteorological  Essays^  p.  335 ;  Dantin's 
Journal^  pp.  11,  33  ;  Spiz  and  Marlius's  TVavels  in  Brazil,  vol.  ii.  p.  113 ;  Gardit^s 
IVavels  in  Brazil,  pp.  63,  99,  114,  176,  233,  394. 

^  Dr.  Gardner,  who  looked  at  these  things  with  the  eye  of  a  botanist,  says  that 
near  Rio  de  Juueiro  the  heat  and  moisture  are  sufficient  to  compensate  even  the 
poorest  soil ;  so  that  '^  rocks,  on  which  scarcely  a  trace  of  earth  is  to  be  observed, 
are  covered  with  vellozias,  tillandsias,  mclastomaccie,  cacti,  orchidesB,  and  ferns,  and 
all  in  the  vigour  of  life."  Gardner's  Travels  in  Brazil,  p.  9.  See  also  on  this  com- 
bination, Walsh's  Brazil,  vol.  ii.  pp.  297,  298,  a  curious  description  of  the  rainy 
season :  "  For  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day,  during  some  weeks,  I  never  had  a  dry  shirt 
on  me ;  and  the  clothes  I  divested  myself  of  at  night,  I  put  on  quite  wet  in  the 
morning.  When  it  did  not  rain,  which  was  very  rare,  there  shone  oat  in  eome 
places  a  burning  sun ;  and  we  went  smoking  along,  the  wet  exhaling  by  the  beat,  an 
■S  we  were  dissolving  into  vapour." 
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the  adjoining  plains,  rich  in  another  form  of  life,  are  the  choflen 
alK)de  of  the  subtlest  and  most  ferocious  am'mals,  which  prey  on 
each  other,  but  which  it  might  ahnost  seem  no  human  power  can 
hope  to  extirpate.*" 

Such  is  the  flow  and  abundance  of  life  by  which  Brazil  is 
marked  above  all  the  other  countries  of  the  earth."'  But,  amid 
this  pomp  and  splendour  of  Nature,  no  place  is  left  for  Man.  He 
is  reduced  to  insignificance  by  the  majesty  with  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. The  forces  that  oppose  him  are  so  formidable,  that 
he  has  never  been  able  to  make  head  against  them,  never  able 
to  rally  against  their  accumulated  pressure.  The  whole  of 
Brazil,  notwithstanding  its  immense  apparent  advantages,  has 
always  remained  entirely  uncivilized;  its  inhabitants  wandering 
savages,  incompetent  to  resist  those  obstacles  which  the  very 
bounty  of  Nature  had  put  in  their  way.  For  the  natives,  like 
every  people  in  the  infancy  of  society,  are  averse  to  enterprise; 
and  being  unacquainted  with  the  arts  by  which  physical  impedi« 
ments  are  removed,  they  have  never  attempted  to  grapple  with 
the  difficulties  that  stopped  their  social  progress.  Indeed,  those 
difficulties  are  so  serious,  that  during  more  than  three  hundred 
years  the  resources  of  European  knowledge  have  been  vainly 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  them.  Along  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  there  has  been  introduced  from  Europe  a  certain 
amount  of  that  civilization,  which  the  natives  by  their  own  eflForts 
could  never  have  reached.  But  such  civilization,  in  itself  very 
imperfect,  has  never  penetrated  the  recesses  of  the  country;  and 
in  the  interior  there  is  still  found  a  state  of  things  similar  to  that 
which  has  always  existed.  The  people,  ignorant,  and  therefore 
brutal,  practising  no  restraint,  and  recognizing  no  law,  continue 
to  live  on  in  their  old  and  inveterate  barbarism."'    In  their 

*>  On  the  natural  history  of  Brazil,  I  have  compared  a  few  notices  in  SwaUtBon't 
Geographic  of  Anvmalty  pp.  75*87,  with  C%imigr^  Reffne  Animal^  vol.  i.  p.  400,  voL  iL 
pp.  28,  65,  66,  89,  vol  iv.  pp.  51,  75,  258,  S20,  894,  485,  561,  Tol.  T.  pp.  40,  195, 
272,  884,  653 ;  Axara^  Amirioue  MendioncUe,  vol  i.  pp.  244-386,  and  the  greatei 
part  of  Tols.  iii.  and  It.  ;  WinckUr^  Otsckiehte  dtr  Botanik^  pp.  878,  576-578 ; 
SvtdhejfB  Htstory  of  Brazil^  toI.  1.  p.  27,  vol.  iii.  pp.  315,  828;  Gardner's  Brazil,  pp. 
18,  82-84,  4144,  181,  380;  8pix  and  MarHua'a  Brazil,  vol.  i.  pp.  207-209,  238-248, 
▼o1.  ii.  pp.  181,  160-163.  And  as  to  the  forests,  which  are  among  the  wonders  oi 
the  world,  SomernlWf  PhyHeal  Geoff,  vol.  ii.  pp.  204-206 ;  Priehard'a  Phyncal 
HUtory,  vol.  ▼.  p.  497 ;  Darwin'i  Jowmal,  pp.  11,  24;  WaltfCs  Brazil,  vol.  i.  p.  145, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  29,  30,  253. 

*'^  This  extraordinary  richness  has  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  who  have  seen 
it.  Mr.  Wakib,  who  had  travelled  in  some  very  fertile  countries,  mentions  '*  the 
exceeding  fecundity  of  nature  which  characterizes  Bmzil.^^  WaUKx  Brazil,  vol.  ii 
p.  19.  Aiid  a  very  eminent  naturalist,  Mr.  Darwin,  says  (Journal,  p.  29),  **  In  En^ 
land,  any  person  fond  of  natural  history  enjoys  in  his  walks  a  great  advantage,  by 
always  having  something  to  attract  his  attention ;  but  in  these  fertile  climates, 
teeming  with  life,  the  attractions  are  so  numerous  that  he  is  scarcely  able  to 
walk  at  alL'* 

^  Axara  (Amiriqm  JieridionaU,  vol.  il.  pp.  1-168)  gives  a  curious,  but  occasioiip 
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country,  the  physical  causes  are  so  active,  and  do  their  work  on 
a  scale  of  such  unrivalled  magnitude,  that  it  has  hitherto  heen 
found  impossible  to  escape  from  the  effects  of  their  united  action. 
The  progress  of  agriculture  is  stopped  by  impassable  forests, 
and  the  harvests  are  destroyed  by  innumerable  insects.*'^ 
The  mountains  are  too  high  to  scale,  the  rivers  are  too  wide  to 
bridge;  every  thing  is  contrived  to  keep  back  the  human  mind, 
and  repress  its  rising  ambition.  It  is  thus  that  the  energies  of 
Nature  have  hampered  the  spirit  of  Man.  Nowhere  else  is  there 
BO  painful  a  contrast  between  the  grandeur  of  the  external  world 
and  the  littleness  of  the  internal.  And  the  mind,  cowed  by  this 
unequal  stru^le,  has  not  only  been  unable  to  advance,  but  with- 
out foreign  aid  it  would  undoubtedly  have  receded.  For  even  at 
present,  with  all  the  improvements  constantly  introduced  fix)m 
Europe,  there  are  no  signs  of  real  progress;  while  notwithstand- 
ing the  frequency  of  colonial  settlements,  less  than  one-fifteenth 
of  the  land  is  cultivated.  *"  The  habits  of  the  people  are  as 
barbarous  as  ever;  and  as  to  their  numbers,  it  is  well  worthy  of 
remark,  that  Brazil,  the  country  where,  of  all  others,  physical  re- 
sources are  most  powerftil,  where  both  vegetables  and  animals 
are  most  abundant,  where  the  soil  is  watered  by  the  noblest  riv- 
ers, and  the  coast  studded  by  the  finest  harbours, — ^this  immense 
teriitoiy,  which  is  more  than  twelve  times  the  size  of  France, 
containd  a  population  not  exceeding  six  millions  of  people,"* 

Ally  a  di8gustii:<^  account  of  the  savage  natives  in  that  part  of  Brazil  south  of  16^,  to 
which  hib  observations  were  limited.  And  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts,  see 
HendermrCi  Hhlarff  of  BrazU,  pp.  28,  29,  107,  178,  248,  815,  478;  M'GuIIoKm 
Researches  concerning  America^  p.  77  ;  ar.d  the  more  recent  account  of  Dr.  Martius, 
in  Journal  of  Geograph,  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp.  191-199.  Even  in  1817,  it  was  rare  to 
see  a  native  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  {Spix  and  Marlines  Travels  in  Braxily  vol.  L  p.  142) ; 
ind  Dr.  Gardner  (Travels  in  Brazily  pp.  61,  62)  says,  that  **m«re  than  one  nation  ox 
Indians  in  Brazil  ^  have  returned  to  that  savage  life  from  which  they  had  apparently 
been  reclaimed. 

"*  Sir  C.  Lyell  (^Principles  of  Geology ^  p.  682)  notices  *'  the  incredible  number 
of  insects  wliich  lay  waste  the  crops  in  Brazil ; "  and  Mr.  Swainson,  who  had  travelled 
In  that  country,  says,  "  The  red  ants  of  Brazil  are  so  destructive,  and  at  the  same 
time  BO  prolific,  that  they  frequently  dispute  possession  of  the  ground  with  the 
husbandman,  befy  all  his  skill  to  extirpate  their  colonies,  and  fairly  compel  him  to 
leave  his  fields  uncultivated."  Swainson  on  the  Geoaraphy  and  Classijioaium  oj 
Animalsy  p.  87.  See  more  about  these  insects  in  Dartoin^s  Journal^  pp.  87-43 ; 
Swiheit^  History  of  Brazil,  vol.  i.  pp  144,  256,  838-885,  843,  vol  ii.  pp.  865,  642, 
vol.  iii.  p.  876 ;  Spix  and  Martins* s  Travels  in  Brazil,  vol.  L  p.  259,  vol.  ii.  p.  117 : 
Cuviei\  Regne  Animal,  vol.  iv.  p.  320. 

^  The  cultivated  land  is  estimated  at  from  1^  to  2  per  cent.  See  2PCvUoh\ 
Oeoq.  Diet.,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  480. 

^  During  the  present  century,  the  population  of  Brazil  has  been  differently  stateii 
at  different  times  ;  the  highest  computation  being  7,000,000,  and  the  lowest  4,000,000. 
Com  p.  Humboldt,  Now),  Espagne,  vol.  ii.  p.  855 ;  Gardner'' 9  Brazil,  p.  12  ;  M^Cfulloch^s 
Oeog,  Diet.,  1849,  .vol.  i.  pp.  430,  484.  Mr.  Walsh  describes  Brazil  as  *' abounding  in 
iands  of  the  most  exuberant  fertility,  but  nearly  destitute  of  inhabitants."  WalsiC^ 
Brazil,vo\.  i.  p  248.  This  was  in  1828  and  1829,  since  which  the  European  population 
ki\8  increased ;  but,  on  the  whole,  6,000,000  seems  to  be  a  fiur  estimate  of  what 
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These  considerations  sufficiently  explain  why  it  is,  that  in  the 
wLole  of  Brazil  there  are  no  monnments  even  of  the  most  im* 
perfect  civilization;  no  evidence  that  the  people  had,  at  any 
period,  raised  themselves  above  the  state  in  which  they  were 
fonnd  when  their  country  was  first  discovered.  But  immediately 
opposite  to  Brazil  there  is  another  country,  which,  though  situa- 
ted in  the  same  continent,  and  lying  under  the  same  latitude,  is 
subjected  to  different  physical  conditions,  and  therefore  was  the 
scene  of  different  social  resulti.  This  is  the  celebrated  kingdom 
of  Peru,  which  included  the  whole  of  the  southern  tropic,  and 
which,  from  the  circumstances  just  stated,  was  naturally  the 
only  part  of  South  America  where  any  thing  approaching  to 
civilization  could  be  attained.  In  Brazfl,  the  heat  of  the  climate 
was  accompanied  by  a  twofold  irrigation,  arising  first  from  the 
immense  river-system  incidental  to  the  eastern  coast;  and  sec- 
ondly, from  the  abundant  moisture  deposited  by  the  trade- winds. 
From  this  combination  there  resulted  that  unequalled  fertility, 
which,  so  far  as  Man  was  concerned,  defeated  its  own  ends,  stop- 
ping his  progress  by  an  exuberance,  which,  had  it  been  less  ex* 
cessive,  it  would  have  aided.  For,  as  we  hare  clearly  seen,  when 
the  productive  powers  of  Nature  are  carried  beyond  a  certain 
point,  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  uncivilized  men  is  unable  to 
cope  with  them,  or  in  any  way  turn  them  to  their  own  advantage. 
If,  however,  those  powers,  being  very  active,  are  nevertheless 
confined  within  manageable  limits,  there  arises  a  state  of  things 
similar  to  that  noticed  in  Asia  and  Africa;  where  the  profusion 
of  Nature,  instead  of  hindering  social  progress,  favoured  it,  by 
encouraging  that  accumulation  of  wealth,  without  some  share  of 
which,  progress  is  impossible. 

In  estimating,  therefore,  the  physical  conditions  by  which 
civilization  was  originally  determined,  we  have  to  look  not  merely 
at  the  exuberance,  but  also  at  what  may  be  called  the  managea- 
bility of  Nature;  that  is,  we  have  to  consider  the  ease  with  which 
the  resources  may  be  used,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  re* 
sources  themselves.  Applying  this  to  Mexico  and  Peru,  we  find 
that  they  were  the  countries  of  America  where  this  combination 
most  happily  occurred.  For  though  their  resources  were  much 
less  numerous  than  those  of  Brazil,  they  were  fiir  more  easy  to 
contn)l;  while  at  the  same  time  the  heat  of  the  climate  brought 
into  play  those  other  laws  by  which,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show, 
ill  the  early  civilizations  were  greatly  influenced.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact,  which,  I  believe,  has  never  been  observed,  thaf 

UJk  only  be  known  approximatiTcly.  In  AlisonU  Siftory^  toI.  x.  p-.  229,  the  numb^ 
pTeo  is  0,000^000,  but  the  area  also  is  rather  ondentate^f 
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even  in  reference  to  latitude,  the  present  limit  of  Peru  to  the 
south  corresponds  with  the  ancient  limit  of  Mexico  to  the  north; 
while,  by  a  striking,  but  to  me  perfectly  natural  coincidence, 
both  these  boundaries  are  reached  before  the  tropical  line  is  pass- 
ed; the  boundary  of  Mexico  bein^  21°  N.  lat.,  that  of  Peru  21 4° 
S.  lat.»" 

Such  is  the  wonderful  regularity  which  history,  when  com- 
prehensively studied,  presents  to  our  view.  And  if  we  compare 
Mexico  and  Peru  with  those  countries  of  the  Old  World  which 
have  been  already  noticed,  we  shall  find,  as  in  all  the  civiliza- 
tions anterior  to  those  of  Europe,  that  their  social  phenomena 
were  subordinate  to  their  physical  laws.  In  the  first  place,  the 
characteristics  of  their  national  food  were  precisely  those  met  with 
in  the  most  flourishing  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  For  although 
few  of  the  nutritious  vegetables  belonging  to  the  Old  World 
were  found  in  the  New,  their  place  was  supplied  by  others  ex- 
actly analogous  to  rice  and  dates;  that  is  to  say,  marked  by  the 
same  abundance,  by  the  same  facility  of  growth,  and  by  the  same 
exuberant  returns;  therefore,  followed  by  the  same  social  results. 
In  Mexico  and  Peru,  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  food 
has  always  been  maize,  which,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
was  peculiar  to  the  American  continent.'"  This,  like  rice  and 
dates,  is  eminently  the  product  of  a  hot  climate;  and  although 
it  is  said  to  grow  at  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  7,000  feet,"'*  it 
is  rarely  seen  beyond  the  fortieth  parallel,'" °  and  its  exuberance 
rapidly  diminishes  with  the  diminution  of  temperature.     Thus^ 

*"  Vidaca  being  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  present  Peruvian  coast ;  though 
the  conquest  of  Peru,  incorporated  with  the  empire,  extended  far  into  Chili,  and 
witliin  a  few  degrees  of  Patagonia.  In  regard  to  Mexico,  the  northern  limit  of  the 
empire  was  21''  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  19°  on  the  Pacific.  PreteoU's  History  oj 
M6xieOy  vol.  i.  p.  2. 

^  A  question  has  been  ndsed  as  to  the  Asiatic  origin  of  Maize:  Bei/nigr, 
BeotMrnu  den  Arabet^  pp.  94,  96.  But  later  and  more  careful  researches  seem  to 
have  ascertained  beyond  much  doubt  that  it  was  unknown  before  America  was 
discovered.  Compare  AfeyerCs  Geography  of  Plants^  pp.  44,  303,  804 ;  Walckenaer*» 
notes  in  AzarOy  Amerique  Miridionale^  vol.  i.  p.  149 ;  Cumer^  Progr^  det  Sciences 
NatureUeSy  vol.  ii.  p.  364 ;  Cuvier^  Elogee  HintoriqtteSy  vol,  iL  p.  178 ;  Loudon*M 
Encyclopcedia  of  Affriculture,  p.  829;  M^'OullocKe  Diet,  of  Commerce^  1849,  p.  831. 
The  casual  notices  of  maize  by  Ixtlilxochitl,  the  native  Mexican  historian,  shows  its 
general  use  as  an  article  of  food  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards :  see  latlilxoehiti, 
J£i8toire  det  Chichim^quet,  vol.  i.  pp.  63,  64,  240,  vol.  ii.  p.  19. 

*"  *•  Maize,  indeed,  grows  to  the  height  of  7,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
but  only  predominates  between  8,000  and  6,000  of  elevation.''  Lindtey's  VegetnhU 
Kingdom^  1847,  p.  112.  This  refers  to  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America;  but 
the  2ea  Mais  is  said  to  have  been  raided  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  "  at  an  eleva* 
Uon  of  8,000  to  4,000  feet.*'  See  Austen  on  the  Forty  Days^  Maizs^  in  Report  oJ 
Brit.  Assoc,  for  1849,  TYans.  ofSoc.  p.  68. 

**  M.  Meyen  (Oeog.  of  Plants,  p.  302)  and  Mr.  Balfour  {Botany,  p.  667}  suppoee 
Ibaf  in  America  40**  is  about  its  limit ;  and  this  is  the  case  in  regard  to  its  extensive 
Qultivation ;  but  it  is  grown  certainly  as  high  as  62**,  perhaps  as  high  as  64*|  nort)' 
latitude :  see  RiekardsoiCs  Arctic  Expedition   1861,  vol.  ii.  pp.  49,  284. 
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for  example,  in  New  Califoniia  its  average  yield  is  severity  or 
eighty  fold;"'  bat  in  Mexico  proper  the  same  grain  yields  thi'ee 
or  four  himdred  fold,  and,  under  very  favourable  circumstances, 
even  eight  hundred  fold."* 

A  people  who  derived  their  sustenance  from  a  plant  of  such 
extraordinary  fecundity,  had  little  need  to  exercise  their  indus- 
trious energies;  while  at  the  same  time  they  had  every  opportu- 
nity of  increasing  their  numbers,  and  thus  producing  a  train  of 
social  and  political  consequeuces  similar  to  those  which  I  have 
noticed  in  India  and  in  Egypt.  Besides  this,  there  were,  in  ad- 
dition to  maize,  other  kinds  of  food  to  which  the  same  remarks 
are  applicable.  The  potato,  which,  in  Ireland,  has  brought 
about  such  injurious  effects  by  stimulating  the  growth  of  popu- 
ation,  is  said  to  be  indigenous  to  Peru;  and  although  this  is  de- 
nied by  a  very  high  authority,"'  there  is,  at  all  events,  no  doubt 
that  it  vras  found  there  in  great  abundance  when  the  country 
was  first  discovered  by  the  Europeans."'  In  Mexico,  potatoes 
were  unknoii»a  till  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards;  but  both  Mexi- 
cans and  Peruvians  lived  to  a  great  extent  on  the  produce  of  the 
banana;  a  vegetable  whose  reproductive  powers  are  so  extraordi- 
nary, that  nothing  but  the  precise  and  unimpeachable  testimony 
of  which  we  are  possessed  could  make  them  at  all  credible.  This 
remarkable  plant  is,  in  America,  intimately  connected  with  the 
physical  laws  of  climate;  since  it  is  an  article  of  primary  impor- 
tance for  the  subsistence  of  man  whenever  the  temperature  passes 
a  certain  point."*     Of  its  nutritive  powers,  it  is  enough  to  say, 

^'  "  Sous  la  Kone  vemp4r6e,  entre  lea  83  et  38  degr6s  de  latitude,  par  exempie 
dans  la  Nouvelle  Califoraie,  le  maTs  no  produit,  en  g^n^ral,  aiin6e  commune,  que  70 
A  SOgrains  pour  un."  Hmmbnldt^  la  NouvelU  Expagne^  vol.  ii.  p.  875. 

***  "  La  fecondit^  du  TlaoUif  ou  maTs  mexicain,  est  an-delk  de  tout  ce  que  Ton 
pent  imaginer  en  Europe.  La  plante,  favoris^e  par  de  fortes  chaleurs  et  par  beaucoup 
d*humidit6,  acquiert  une  Lauteur  de  deux  k  trois  metres.  Dans  les  belles  plaines 
qui  s^etendent  depuis  San  Juan  del  Rio  k  Queretaro,  par  exempie  dans  les  terres  de 
la  grande  metairie  de  TEsperaiiza,  une  fan^gue  de  mals  en  produit  quelquefois  huit 
cents.  Des  terrains  fertiies  en  donnent  ann6e  commune  trois  4  quatre  cents.** 
Hitmboldt^  Now,  Espagne^  vol.  ii.  p.  374.  Nearly  the  same  estimate  is  given  by  Mr. 
Ward:  see  Ward'z  Mexico^  voL  i.  p.  32,  vol.  ii.  p.  230.  In  Central  America 
Guatemala),  maize  returns  three  hundred  for  one.  Ifexigue  et  Guatemala  ptu 
iarenawUere,  p.  267. 

"^  "  La  pomme  de  terre  n*est  pas  indigene  au  P^rou.**  Humboldt^  Nouv.  Etpagtie^ 
Toi.  ii.  p.  400.  On  the  other  hand,  Cuvier  (HUtotre  dee  Seieneea  Naturellee^  part  ii. 
p.  185)  peremptorily  says,  "il  est  impossible  de  douter  qu^elle  ne  soit  originaire  du 
P^rou :  **  see  also  his  Elogee  Historiquee^  vol.  ii.  p.  171.  Compare  WineHery  OeecK 
ier  Botanikf  p.  92 :  "  Von  einem  gewisson  Carate  unter  den  Gewachsen  Peru's  mit 
iem  Kamen  papas  aufgefiihrt.** 

*"*  And  has  been  used  ever  since  for  food.  On  the  Peruvian  potato,  compare 
TWrAviT*  JVaveU  in  Peru,  pp.  178,  368,  886;  Ulloa^e  Voyage  to  South  America,  voL 
L  pp.  287,  288.  In  Southern  Peru,  at  the  height  of  13,000  or  14,000  feet,  a  curious 
process  takes  place,  the  starch  of  the  potato  being  frozen  into  saccharine.  See  a 
valuable  paper  by  Mr.  Bollaert  in  Journal  of  Oeograph,  Society,  vol.  xxi.  p.  119. 

^  Humboldt  (Nouv.  Espagnt^  vol.  ii.   p.   359)    Siiys,    '*  partout  oi^  la  chaleoi 
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that  an  acre  sown  with  it  will  support  more  than  fifty  pei'sons; 
whereas  the  same  amount  of  land  sown  with  wheat  in  Europe 
will  only  support  two  persons.^**  As  to  the  (exuberance  of  its 
growth,  it  is  calculated  that,  other  circumstances  remaining  the 
same,  its  produce  is  forty-four  times  greater  than  that  of  pota- 
toes, and  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  times  greater  than  that  of 
wheat.**' 

It  will  now  be  easily  understood  why  it  was  that,  in  all  im- 
portant respects,  the  civilizations  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  strict* 
ly  analogous  to  those  of  India  and  Egypt.  In  these  four 
countries,  as  well  as  in  a  few  others  in  Southern  Asia  and  Cen- 
tral America,  there  existed  an  amount  of  knowledge,  despicable 
indeed  if  tried  by  an  European  standard,  but  most  remarkable  if 
contrasted  with  the  gross  ignorance  which  prevailed  among  the 
adjoining  and  cotemporary  nations.  But  in  all  of  them  there 
was  the  same. inability  to  difiPuse  even  that  scanty  civilization 
which  they  really  possessed;  there  was  the  same  utter  absence 
of  any  thing  approaching  to  the  democratic  spirit;  there  was  the 
same  despotic  power  on  the  part  of  the  upper  classes,  and  the 
same  contemptible  subservience  on  the  part  of  the  lower.  For, 
as  we  have  clearly  seen,  all  these  civilizations  were  affected  by 
certain  physical  causes,  which,  though  favourable  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth,  were  unfavourable  to  a  just  subdivision  of  it. 
And  as  the  knowledge  of  men  was  still  in  its  infancy,"'  it  was 
found  impossible  to  struggle  against  these  physical  agents,  or 
prevent  them  from  producing  those  effects  on  the  social  organi- 
zation which  I  have  attempted  to  trace.  Both  in  Mexico  and  in 
Peru,  the  arts,  and  particularly  those  branches  of  them  which 
minister  to  the  luxury  of  the  wealthy  classes,  were  cultivated 

tnoyenne  de  TannSe  excdde  Tingt-quatre  degr^s  centigrades,  le  fruit  da  bananier  est 
un  objct  de  culture  du  plus  grand  intdrdt  pour  la  subsistance  de  Thomme."  Compare 
Bullock's  Mexico^  p.  281. 


JlPCulloeh't  Oeograph,  Diet.  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  815. 
'*  Je  doute  quMl  exiite«une  autre  plante  aui  * 


I  aur  le  globe,  qui,  sur  un  petit  espace 
dr  terrain,  puisse  produire  une  masse  de  substance  nonrrissante  aussi  considerable.' 
....**  Le  produit  des  bananes  est  par  consequent  k  celui  du  froment  commo  188 : 
1 — k  celui  des  pommes  de  terre  conime  44 :  1."  Humboldt,  Nouvelle  Eapagnc^  vol.  it 
pp.  862,  363.  See  also  Prout's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  833,  edit.  1845 ;  PreeeotVM 
Peru,  Tol.  i.  p.  181,  182;  PreecotCe  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  114.  Earlier  notices,  but  very 
Irapencct  ones,  of  this  remarkable  vegetable,  may  be  found  in  ITlloa'e  South  Ameriai, 
vol.  i.  p.  74 ;  and  in  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  590. 

""  The  only  science  with  which  they  had  much  acquaintance  was  astronomy, 
which  the  Mexicans  appear  to  have  cultivated  with  considerable  success.  Compare 
the  remark  of  La  Place,  in  Humboldt,  Nouvelle  Espagne,  vol.  1.  p.  92,  with  Prichard^s 
Physical  History,  vol.  v.  pp.  328,  829 ;  ATCulloKs  ^Researches,  pp.  201-225 ;  Larenr 
auaiere's  Mexioue,  pp.  61,  52;  Humboldt s  Coftmos,  vol.  iv.  p.  456;  Jottmal  of  Geog* 
Society,  vol.  vii.  p.  8.  However,  their  astronomy,  as  might  be  expected,  was  accoob 
I»anied  by  astrology:  see  IxtlUxoehitL  Histoire  des  Chiehimeqws,vol  i.  p.  168,  rol.  U 
pp.  K  lU. 
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with  great  success.  The  houses  of  the  higher  ranks  were  filled 
with  ornaments  and  utensils  of  admirable  workmanship;  theii 
chambers  were  hung  with  splendid  tapestries;  their  dresses  and 
their  personal  decorations  betrayed  an  almost  incredible  expense; 
their  jewels  of  exquisite  and  varied  form;  their  rich  and  flowing 
robes  embroidered  with  the  rarest  feathers,  collected  from  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  empire :  all  supplying  evidence  of  the 
possession  of  unlimited  wealth,  and  of  the  ostentatious  prodigali- 
ty with  which  that  wealth  was  wasted.'*'  Immediately  below 
this  class  came  the  people;  and  what  their  condition  was,  may 
be  easily  imagined.  In  Peru  the  whole  of  the  taxes  were  paid 
by  them;  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  being  altogether  exempt."* 
But  as,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  it  was  impossible  for  the  peo- 
ple to  accumulate  property,  they  were  obliged  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  government  by  their  personal  labour,  which  was  placed 
under  the  entire  command  of  the  state."*  At  the  same  time, 
the  rulers  of  the  country  were  well  aware  that,  with  a  system 
like  this,  feelings  of  personal  independence  were  incompatible; 
they  therefore  contrived  laws  by  which,  even  in  the  most  minute 
matters,  freedom  of  action  was  controlled.  The  people  were  so 
shackled,  that  they  could  neither  change  their  residence,  nor  alter 
their  clothes,  without  permission  from  the  governing  powers.  To 
each  man  the  law  prescribed  the  trade  he  was  to  follow,  the  dress 
he  was  to  wear,  the  wife  be  was  to  marry,  and  the  amusemenls 
he  was  to  enjoy."'    Among  the  Mexicans  the  course  of  affairs  wns 

*•  The  works  of  art  produced  by  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  are  underrated  by 
Robertson  ;  who,  however,  admits  that  he  had  never  seen  them.  Hintory  of  Amer- 
ica, book  vii.,  in  RoherttofCs  Works^  pp.  909,  920.  But  durinp  the  present  century 
considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  subject :  and  in  addition  to  the  evidence 
of  skill  and  costly  extravagance  collected  by  Mr.  Prescott  [Hi^ory  of  Peru^  vol.  i. 
pp.  28,  142;  H%Hti>ry  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  pp.  27,  28,  122,  266,  270,  807,  vol.  ii.  pp.  116, 
116),  I  may  refer  to  the  testimony  of  M.  Humboldt,  the  only  traveller  in  the  New 
World  who  has  possessed  a  competent  amount  of  physical  as  well  as  historical  knowl- 
edge, ffumboldt^  Nouvelle  Esparfne,  vol.  ii.  p.  483,  and  elsewhere.  Compare  Mr* 
Pentland^s  observation  on  the  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Titicaca  (/owr.  of  Qtog, 
Boe.^  vol.  X.  p.  654)  with  M^CulloICi  Renearchen,  pp.  364-366 ;  Mexique  par  Laret^ 
mtdiere^  pp.  41,  42,  66 ;   Ulloa^s  South  America^  vol.  i.  pp.  465,  466. 

"•  "The  members  of  the  royal  house,  the  great  nobles,  even  the  public  function- 
aries, and  the  numerous  body  of  the  priesthood,  were  all  exempt  from  taxation.  The 
whole  duty  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  government  belonged  to  the  people." 
Pre»eoU*s  ffixiory  of  Peru^  vol.  i.  p.  56. 

*•*  Ondegardo  emphatically  says,  "  Solo  el  trabajo  de  las  personas  era  el  tributo 
que  se  dava,  porqne  ellos  no  poseian  otra  cosa."  Prexcotfs  Peru^  vol.  i.  p.  67.  Com- 
pare dPCnlMC*  ReaeareheSy  p.  359.  In  Mexico,  the  state  of  things  was  just  the 
same :  **  Le  petit  peuple,  qui  ne  possddait  point  de  bicns-fonds,  et  qui  ne  faisait  point 
dc  commerce,  pay  ait  sa  part  des  taxes  en  travaux  de  diff6rents  genres  ;  c*4tait  pur 
lui  que  les  terres  de  la  couronne  6taient  cultiv^es,  les  ouvragps  publics  ex6cut£s,  .et 
Ics  diverses  raaisons  appartenantes  k  Tempereur  construites  ou  entretenues.*'  JMimm^ 
midiere*8  Mexique,  p.  89. 

*"  Mr.  Prescott  notices  this  with  surprise,  though,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
VM  in  truth  perfectly  natural.     He  says  [Htst.  of  Peru,  vol.  x.  p.  159),  "  Under  ihir 
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similar;  the  same  physical  conditions  being  followed  by  the  same 
social  results.  In  the  most  essential  particular  for  which  histoiy 
can  be  studied,  namely,  the  state  of  the  people,  Mexico  and  Peru 
are  the  counterpart  of  each  other.  For  though  there  were  many 
minor  points  of  difFereoce,*''  both  were  agreed  in  this,  that  theie 
were  only  two  classes — the  upper  class  being  tyrants,  and  the 
lower  class  being  slaves.  This  was  the  state  in  which  Mexico 
was  found  when  it  was  discovered  by  the  Europeans,*^*  and  to- 
wards which  it  must  have  been  tending  from  the  earliest  period, . 
And  so  insupportable  had  all  this  become,  that  we  know,  from 
the  most  decisive  evidence,  that  the  general  disaffection  it  pro- 
duced among  the  people  was  one  of  the  causes  which,  by  facili- 
tating the  progress  of  the  Spanish  invaders,  hastened  the  down- 
fall of  the  Mexican  empire.*'* 

The  further  this  examination  is  carried,  the  more  striking 
becomes  the  similarity  between  those  civilizations  which  flourish- 
ed anterior  to  what  may  be  called  the  European  epoch  of  the 
human  mind.  The  division  of  a  nation  into  castes  would  be  im- 
possible in  the  great  European  countries;  but  it  existed  from  a 
remote  antiquity  in  Egypt,  in  India,  and  apparently  in  Persia.*'* 
The  very  same  institution  was  rigidly  enforced  in  Peru;*''  and 
what  proves  how  consonant  it  was  to  that  stage  of  society,  is, 
that  in  Mexico,  where  castes  were  not  establish^  by  law,  it  was 
nevertheless  a  recognised  custom  that  the  son  should  follow  the 
occupation  of  his  father,"*     This  was  the  political  symptom  of 

extraordinary  polity,  a  people,  advanced  in  many  of  the  social  refinements,  well 
skilled  in  manufactures  and  agriculture,  were  unacquainted,  as  we  hare  seen,  with 
money.  They  had  nothing  that  deserved  to  be  called  property.  They  could  follow 
DO  crail,  could  engage  in  no  labour,  no  amusement,  but  such  as  was  specially  provid- 
ed by  law.  They  could  not  change  their  residence  or  their  dress  without  a  license 
from  the  government.  They  could  not  even  exercise  the  freedom  which  is  conceded 
to  the  most  abject  in  other  countries — ^that  of  selecting  their  own  wiTes." 

"*  The  Mexicans  being,  as  Prichard  says  {Pht/siccu  History^  vol  v.  p.  467),  of » 
more  cruel  disposition  than  the  Peruvians;  but  our  information  is  too  limited  to  en- 
able us  to  determine  whether  this  was  mainly  owing  to  physical  causes  or  to  social 
ones.  Herder  preferred  the  Peruvian  civilization:  "der  gebildetste  Staat  dieses 
Wekthcils,  Peru."  Ideen  zur  Oeschickie  der  Mentchheit,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 

"*  See  in  HumholdCs  NouvelU  Espagne^  vol.  i.  p.  101,  a  striking  summary  of  the 
state  of  the  Mexican  people  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest:  see  also  Hiatoq/of 
Ameriea,  book  vii.,  in  RobintofCs  Works,  p.  907. 

"*  PrewotVa  HUlory  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  34.  Compare  a  similar 
remark  on  the  invasion  of  Egypt  in  Bun$erCs  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 

'^*  That  there  were  castes  in  Persia  is  stated  by  Firdousi ;  and  his  assertion, 
ptitting  aside  its  general  probability,  ought  to  outweigh  the  silence  of  the  Gr«sek  hi» 
torians,  who,  for  the  most  part,  knew  little  of  any  country  except  their  own.  Ao- 
eording  to  Malcolm,  the  existence  of  caste  in  the  time  of  Jemsheed,  is  confirmed  by 
"  some  Mahomedan  authors ;"  but  he  does  not  say  who  they  were.  ifalcolnCt  History 
ofPerna,  vol.  i.  pp.  505,  506.  Several  attempts  have  been  made,  bat  very  onsuo- 
cessfully,  to  ascertain  the  period  in  which  castes  were  first  instituted.  Comparf 
Asiatic  ReHarekcs,  vol.  vi.  p.  261 ;  HeertfCs  A/riean  Naiiont,  vol.  ii,  p.  121 ;  Bnti' 
f$n^9  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  410;  Rammokun  Roy  on  the  Vede,  p.  260. 

"*  Prescotes  Hutory  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  pp.  143,  160, 

"•  PruMcntt'B  UittoTu  of  Mexico,  124. 
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tbat  stationary  and  conservative  spirit,  which,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see,  has  marked  every  country  in  which  the  upper  classes 
have  monopolized  power.  The  religious  symptom  of  the  same 
spirit  was  displayed  in  that  inordinate  reverence  for  antiquity, 
and  in  that  hatr^  of  change,  which  the  greatest  of  all  the  writers 
on  America  has  well  pointed  out  as  an  analogy  between  the 
natives  of  Mexico  and  those  of  HindostanJ'*  To  this  may  be 
addorl;  that  those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  have  observed  among  that  people  a  similar  tendency. 
Willdnson,  who  is  well  known  to  have  paid  great  attention  to 
their  monuments,  says,  that  they  were  more  unwilling  than  any 
other  nation  to  alter  their  religious  worship;''^  and  Herodotus, 
who  travelled  in  their  country  two  thousand  three  hundred  years 
ago,  assures  us  that,  while  they  preserved  old  customs,  they 
never  acquired  new  ones,**'  In  another  point  of  view,  the  simi- 
larity between  these  distant  countries  is  equally  interesting,  since 
it  evidently  arises  from  the  causes  already  noticed  as  common  to 
both.  In  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  lower  classes  being  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  upper,  there  followed  that  frivolous  waste  of  labour 
which  we  have  observed  in  Egypt,  and  evidence  of  which  may 
also  be-seen  in  the  remams  of  those  temples  and  palaces  that  are 

''^  "  Lea  Am^ricaiiifl,  comme  les  habitans  de  rindoustao,  et  comme  tous  lee  pcu* 
pies  qui  ont  gemi  long-temps  sous  le  despotisme  civil  et  religieux,  tiennent  avec  une 
opiiiiAiret^ extraordinaire  k  leurs  habitudes,  IL  leurs  mceurs,  Pleura  opinions.  .  ,  . 
Att  Mexique,  comme  dans  Tlndoustan,  il  c*6toit  pas  permis  aux  fidelea  de  changer  la 
moindre  chose  aux  figures  des  idoles.  Tout  ce  qui  appartenoit  au  rite  des  Azteques 
et  des  Hindous  6toit  assuj^ti  a  des  lois  immuables."  Humboldt^  Nouv,  E^pagne^  vol 
i.  pp.  95,  97.  Turgot  ((2^uvre«,  vol.  ii.  pp.  226,  813,  814)  has  some  admirable  re- 
marks on  this  fixity  of  opinion  natural  to  certain  states  of  society.  See  also  Her' 
tier's  Ideen  zur  GeichiehUy  vol.  iii.  pp.  84,  35 ;  and  for  other  illustrations  of  this  un- 
pliancy  of  thought,  and  adherence  to  old  customs,  which  many  writers  suppose  to  be 
an  eastern  peculiarity,  but  which  is  far  more  widely  spread,  and  is,  as  Humboldt 
clearly  saw,  the  result  of  an  unequal  distribution  of  power,  compare  Tunier^s  Emr 
boMyto  Tibet,  p.  41 ;  ForMt  Oriental  Memairt^  vol.  i.  pp.  15,  164,  vol.  ii.  p.  286; 
MilTs  HUtory  ^  IndiOy  vol.  ii.  p.  214 ;  Elphinstone'a  Hiatory  of  India^  p.  48;  0^ 
tm^a  liife  of  Clarke,  vol  ii.  p.  109;  Tranzac,  of  Asiatic  Society^  vol.  ii.  p.  64; 
J^wmalof  Asiat,  Society^  voL  viii.  p.  116. 

^  **  How  scrupulous  the  Egyptians  were,  above  all  people,  in  permitting  the  in- 
troduction of  new  customs  in  matters  relating  to  the  gods.''  WilkinsofCs  Ancient 
EgypOans,  vol.  iii.  p.  262.— Compare  p.  275.  Thus,  too,  M.  Bunsen  notices  **the 
tenacity  with  which  the  Egyptians  adhered  to  old  manners  and  customs."  Bunsen^s 
Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  64.  Bee  also  some  remarks  on  the  difference  between  this  spirit  and 
the  love  of  novelty  among  the  Greeks,  in  Bitter's  History  of  Ancient  Fhilosophy, 
Tol.  iv.  pp.  625,  626. 

'^  Herodot,  book  ii.  chap.  79:  varplouri  8^  j(p^iA*poi  v6iioivij  JkKKop  ovZm 
hrtKT4ttrreu  i  and  see  the  note  in  Baehr,  vol.  i  p.  660 :  "  v^iaovs  priores  interpretes  ex« 
plicarunt  cantilenas^  hymnos  ;  Schweighttuserus  rectius  intellexit  instittUa  ac  mores/* 
In  the  same  way,  in  Olmaus,  Plato  represents  an  Egyptian  priest  saying  to  Solon, 
'EXXriy*^  ««2  vcuBds  iart,  ytfwy  it  'EXAnK  ovk  Mvnv  And  when  Solon  asked  what  he 
■eant,  N/o«  i<rr*^  was  the  reply,  rhu  ^vx^i  mAvrtv  ol^tyXw  yhp  ip  avrcus  fx*^*  ^ 
ipxniav  iiK^hr  vaJ^aihv  8d^a^  ov8i  fiMniM  XP^^V  ^oAi^K  oWw.  Chap.  T.  in  PltUouit 
Opera,  toL  tiL  p.  242,  edit.  Bekker,  Lond.  1826. 
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fltill  foand  in  several  parts  of  Asia.  Both  Mexicans  and  Peru- 
vians  erected  immense  buildings,  which  were  as  useless  as  those 
of  Egypt,  and  which  no  country  could  produce,  unless  the  labour 
of  the  people  were  ill-paid  and  ill-directed  J®*  The  cost  of  these 
monuments  of  vanity  is  unknown;  but  it  must  have  been  enor- 
mous; since  the  Americans,  being  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,*'* 
were  unable  to  employ  a  resource  by  which,  in  the  construction 
of  large  works,  labour  is  greatly  abridged.  Some  particulars, 
however,  have  been  preserved,  from  which  an  idea  may  be  formed 
on  this  subject.  To  take,  for  instance,  the  palaces  of  their 
kings  :  we  find  that  in  Peru  the  erection  of  the  royal  residence 
occupied,  during  fifty  years,  20,000  men;'**  while  that  of  Mexico 
cost  the  labour  of  no  less  than  200,000  :  striking  fitcts,  which, 
if  all  other  testimonies  had  perished,  would  enable  us  to  appre- 
ciate the  condition  of  countries  in  which,  for.  such  insignificant 
purposes,  such  vast  power  was  expended.*'* 

The  preceding  evidence,  collected  from  sources  of  unques- 
tioned credibility,  proves  the  force  of  those  great  physical  laws, 
which,  in  the  most  flourishing  countries  out  of  Europe,  encoui^ 
aged  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  but  prevented  its  dispersion; 
and  thus  secured  to  the  upper  classes  a  monopoly  of  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  social  and  political  power.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  in  all  those  civilizations  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple derived  no  benefit  from  the  national  improvements ;  hence 
the  basis  of  the  progress  being  very  narrow,  the  progress  itself  was 
very  insecure.*'*     When,  therefore,  unfavourable  circumstances 

'"'  The  Mexicans  appear  to  have  been  eren  mom  wantonlj  prodigal  than  the 
Penmans.  See,  respecting  their  immense  pyramids,  one  of  which,  Cbolula,  had  a 
base  *' twice  as  broad  as  the  largest  Egyptian  pyramid,"  JPCulloh^M  Beaearchex,  pp. 
262-256;  BuUoek'a  Mexico,  pp.  111-115,414;  HumloldCB  Nowelle  JSspoffne,  vol 
I  pp.  240,  241. 

^  PreaeotCt  History  of  MexieOy  vol.  i.  p.  117,  voL  iii.  p.  841 ;  and  PrehcoiCs 
Uintary  of  Peru^  vol  i.  p.  145.  See  also  Hauy^  TraiU  de  Minhralogie^  Paris,  1801, 
▼ol.  iv.  p.  872. 

»••  PreseotVa  History  of  Peru,  toI.  i.  p.  18.  * 

"*  Kr.  Prescott  (History  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  153)  says,  "  We  are  not  informed 
of  the  time  occupied  in  building  this  palace ;  but  200,000  workmen,  it  is  said,  were 
employed  on  it.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Tezcucan  monirchs, 
Uke  those  of  Asia  and  ancient  Egypt,  had  the  control  of  immense  masses  of  men, 
and  would  sometimes  turn  the  whole  population  of  a  conquered  city,  including  the 
women,  into  the  public  works.  The  most  gigantic  monuments  of  architecture  which 
the  world  has  witnessed  would  never  have  been  reared  by  the  hands  of  freemen." — 
The  Mexican  historian,  Iztlilxochitl,  gives  a  curious  account  of  one  of  the  royal  pal- 
aces. See  his  Histoire  des  Chiehimeques^  translated  by  Temaux-Compans,  Paris, 
1840,  vol.  i.  pp.  257-262,  chap,  xxxvii. 

*"  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  good  remark  of  M.  Matter,  to  the  effect  that  when 
the  Egyptians  had  once  lost  their  race  of  kings,  it  was  found  impossible  for  the  na- 
tion to  reconstruct  itself.  Matter^  Histoire  de  VEcole  d'Alexandrie,  vol.  i.  p.  68 ; 
a  striking  passage.  In  Persia,  again,  when  the  feeling  of  loyalty  decayed,  so  also 
did  the  feeling  of  national  power.  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia,  vol.  ii.  p.  180. 
The  history  of  the  most  civilized  parts  of  Europe  presents  a  picture  exactly  tlit 
reverae  of  this. 
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teiose  from  without,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  whole  Bystem 
ahould  fall  to  the  ground.  In  such  countries,  society,  being 
divided  against  itself,  was  unable  to  stand.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  long  before  the  crisis  of  their  actual  destruction,  these 
one-sided  and  irregular  civilizations  had  begun  to  decay;  so  that 
their  own  degeneracy  aided  the  progress  of  foreign  invaders,  and 
secured  the  overthrow  of  those  ancient  kingdoms,  which,  under 
a  sounder  system,  might  have  been  easily  saved. 

Thus  &r  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  great  civilizations  exterior 
to  Europe  have  been  affected  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  food, 
climate,  and  soiL  It  now  remains  for  me  to  examine  the  effect  of 
thoe^  other  physical  agents  to  which  I  have  given  the  collective 
name  of  Aspects  of  Nature,  and  which  will  be  found  suggestive 
oi  some  very  wide  and  comprehensive  inquiries  into  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  external  world  in  predisposing  men  to  certain 
habits  of  thought,  and  thus  giving  a  particular  tone  to  religion, 
arts,  literature,  and,  in  a  word,  to  all  the  principal  manifestations 
of  the  human  mind.  To  ascertain  how  this  is  brought  about, 
forms  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  investigations  just  concluded. 
For,  as  we  have  seen  that  climate,  food,  and  soil  mainly  concern 
the  accumulation  and  distribution  of  wealth,  so  also  shall  we  see 
that  the  Aspects  of  Nature  concern  the  accumulation  and  dis- 
tribution of  thought.  In  the  first  case,  we  have  to  do  with  the 
material  interests  of  Man;  in  the  other  case,  with  his  intellec- 
tual interests.  The  former  I  have  analyzed  as  far  as  I  am  able, 
and  perhaps  as  far  as  the  existiDg  state  of  knowledge  will  allow.  '^' 
But  the  other,,  namely,  the  relation  between  the  Aspects  of 
Nature  and  the  mind  of  Man,  involves  speculations  of  such  mag- 
nitude, and  requires  such  a  mass  of  materials  drawn  from  every 
quarter,  that  I  feel  very  apprehensive  as  to  the  result ;  and  I 
need  hardly  say,  that  I  make  no  pretensions  to  any  thing  ap- 
proaching an  exhaustive  analysis,  nor  can  I  hope  to  do  more  than 
generalize  a  few  of  the  laws  of  that  complicated,  but  as  yet 
unexplored,  process  by  which  the  external  world  has  affected  the 
human  mind,  has  warped  its  natural  movements,  and  too  often 
checked  its  natural  progress. 

The  Aspects  of  Nature,  when  considered  from  this  point  of 
view,  are  divisible  into  two  classes :  the  first  class  being  those 
,  which  are  most  likely  to  excite  the  imagination;  and  the  other 
class  being  those  which  address  themselves  to  the  understanding 
commonly  so  called,  that  is,  to  the  mere  logical  operations  of  th3 
btellect.     For  although  it  is  true  that,  in  a  complete  and  well- 

"^  I  meim,  in  regard  to  the  pbyBical  and  economical  generalisations.  As  to  tb« 
Bterature  of  the  subject,  I  am  conscious  of  many  deficiencies,  particularly  In  reepecl 
to  the  Mezioaa  and  Peruvian  histories. 
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balanced  mind,  the  imagination  and  the  understanding  eacb 
play  their  respective  parts,  and  are  auxiliary  to  each  other,  it  is 
also  true  that,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  the  understanding  is 
too  weak  to  curb  the  imagination  and  restrain  its  dangerous 
license.  The  tendency  of  advancing  civilization  is  to  remedy 
tliis  disproportion,  and  invest  the  reasoning  powers  with  that 
authority,  which,  in  an  early  stage  of  society,  the  imagination 
exclusively  possesses.  Whether  or  not  there  is  ground  for  fear- 
ing that  the  reaction  will  eventually  proceed  too  far,  and  that 
the  reasoning  faculties  will  in  their  turn  tyrannize  over  the  im- 
aginative ones,  is  a  question  of  the  deepest  interest;  but  in  the 
present  condition  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  probably  an  insoluble 
one.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  nothing  like  such  a  state 
has  yet  been  seen;  since,  even  in  this  age,  when  the  imagination 
is  more  under  control  than  in  any  preceding  one,  it  has  far  too 
much  power ;  as  might  be  easily  proved,  not  only  from  the  super- 
stitions which  in  every  country  still  prevail  among  the  vulgar, 
but  also  from  that  poetic  reverence  for  antiquity,  which,  though 
it  has  been  long  diminishing,  still  hampers  the  independence, 
blinds  the  judgment,  and  circumscribes  the  originality  of  the 
educated  classes. 

Now,  so  far  as  natural  phenomena  are  concerned,  it  is  evident, 
that  whatever  inspires  feelings  of  terror,  or  of  great  wonder,  and 
whatever  excites  in  the  mind  an  idea  of  the  vague  and  uncon- 
trollable, has  a  special  tendency  to  inflame  the  imagination,  and 
bring  under  its  dominion  the  slower  and  more  deliberate  opera- 
tions of  the  understanding.  In  such  cases,  Man,  contrasting 
himself  with  the  force  and  majesty  of  Nature,  becomes  painfully 
conscious  of  his  own  insignificance.  A  sense  of  inferiority  steals 
over  him.  From  every  quarter  innumerable  obstacles  hem  him 
in,  and  limit  his  individual  will.  His  mind,  appalled  by  the 
indefined  and  indefinable,  hardly  cares  to  scrutinize  the  details 
of  which  such  imposing  grandeur  consists.*"  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  works  of  Nature  are  small  and  feeble,  Man  regains 
confidence  :  he  seems  more  able  to  rely  on  his  own  power ;  he 
can,  as  it  were,  pass  through,  and  exercise  authority  in  every 
direction.   And  as  the  phenomena  are  more  accessible,  it  becomes 

*"  The  sensation  of  fear,  even  when  there  is  no  danger,  becomes  strong  enough 
to  destroy  the  pleasure  that  would  otherwise  be  felt.  See,  for  instance,  a  description 
of  the  great  mountain  boundary  of  Hindostan,  in  AticUie  JUtsarehes,  vol.  xi.  p. 
469 :  ^*  It  is  necessary  for  a  person  to  place  himself  in  our  situation  before  he  can 
form  a  just  conception  of  the  scene.  The  depth  of  the  valley  below,  the  progressive 
elevation  of  the  intermediate  hills,  and  the  majestic  splendor  ofthe  cloud-capt  Himap 
aya,  formed  so  grand  a  picture,  that  the  mind  was  impressed  with  a  sensation  of 
dread  rather  than  of  pleasure.*'  Compare  vol.  xiv.  p.  116,  Calcutta,  1S22.  In  the 
Tyrol,  it  haa  been  observed,  that  the  grandeur  of  the  mountain  scenery  imbues  the 
minds  of  the  natives  with  fear,  and  has  caused  the  invention  of  many  superstitioui 
*egnnd8.    Aliwn's  Europe,  vol.  !x.  op.  '79.  80. 
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easier  for  him  to  experiment  on  them,  or  to  observe  them  with 
minnteness  ;  an  inquisitive  and  analytic  spirit  is  encouraged, 
and  he  is  tempted  to  generalize  the  appearances  of  Nature,  and 
refer  them  to  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed. 

Looking  in  this  way  at  the  human  mind  as  affected  by  the 
Aspects  of  Nature,  it  is  surely  a  remarkable  fact,  that  all  the 
great  early  civilizations  were  situated  within  and  immediately 
adjoining  the  tropics,  where  those  aspects  are  most  sublime, 
most  terrible,  and  where  Nature  is,  in  every  respect,  most  dan- 
gerous to  man.  Indeed  generally,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America^ 
the  external  world  is  more  formidable  than  in  Europe.  This 
holds  good  not  only  of  the  fixed  and  |)ermanent  phenomena,  such 
as  mountains,  and  other  great  natural  barriers,  but  also  of  occa- 
sional phenomena,  such  as  earthquakes,  tempests,  hurricanes, 
pestilences  ;  all  of  which  are  in  those  regions  very  frequent,  and 
very  disastrous.  These  constant  and  serious  dangers  produce 
effects  analogous  to  those  caused  by  the  sublimity  of  Nature,  in 
80  far,  that  in  both  cases  there  is  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
activity  of  the  imagination.  For  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
imagination  being  to  deal  with  the  unknown,  every  event  which 
is  unexplained,  as  well  as  important,  is  a  direct  stimulus  to  our 
imaginative  faculties.  In  the  tropics,  events  of  this  kind  are 
more  numerous  than  elsewhere  ;  it  therefore  follows  that  in  the 
tropics  the  imagination  is  most  likely  to  triumph.  A  few  illus- 
trations of  the  working  of  this  principle  will  place  it  in  a  clearer 
light,  and  will  prepare  the  reader  for  the  arguments  based  upon  it. 

Of  those  physical  events  which  increase  the  insecurity  of 
Man,  earthquakes  are  certainly*  among  the  most  striking,  in 
regard  to  the  loss  of  life  which  they  cause,  as  also  in  regard  to 
their  sudden  and  unexpected  occurrence.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  always  preceded  by  atmospheric  changes 
wmch  strike  immediately  at  the  nervous  system,  and  thus  have 
a  direct  physical  tendency  to  impair  the  intellectual  powers.  *•• 
However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  effect  they 
produce  in  encouraging  particular  associations  and  habits  of 
thought.  The  terror  which  they  inspire,  excites  the  imagination 
even  to  a  painful  extent,  and,  overbalancing  the  judgment,  pre- 
disposes men  to  superstitious  fancies.    And  what  is  highly  curious, 

'*"  **  Une  aogmenUtion  d*61ectricit6  s^y  nianifeate  aussi  prcaque  toui'uurs,  et  ib 
Kont  g^neralemeni  annoiic^s  par  le  mugissement  den  bestiaux,  par  rinqui6tude 
des  aniniaux  domestiqnes,  et  dans  les  homines  par  cette  sorte  de  malaise  qui,  en 
Europe,  precede  les  orages  dans  lea  personnes  nerve  uses/'  Cuviery  Prog,  den  Scieftaui^ 
vol.  i.  p.  265.  See  also  on  this  "  Vorgefiihl,"  the  observation  of  Von  Hoff,  in  Mr. 
Mallet's  valuable  essay  on  earthquakes  (Brit.  Assoc,  for  1850,  p.  68k  and  the'* fore* 
ooding"  in  T^udVt  Penty  p.  165;  and  a  letter  in  NichoWs  Illustrations  of  (h$ 
JRqhteenth  (kntury^  vol.  iv.  p.  504.  The  probable  connexion  between  earthqtiaktf 
•ad  clectricit J  is  noticed  in  Bakewelfs  Oeciogyy  p.  4;M. 
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is,  that  repetition,  so  far  from  blunting  such  feelings,  strengthen! 
them.  In  Peru,  where  earthquakes  appear  to  be  more  common 
than  in  any  other  country,**'  every  succeeding  visitation  increasee 
the  general  dismay  ;  so  that,  in  some  cases,  the  fear  becomes 
almost  insupportable.***  The  mind  is  thus  constantly  thrown 
into  a  timid  and  anxious  state;  and  men  witnessing  the  most 
serious  dangers,  which  they  can  neither  avoid  nor  understand, 
become  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  their  own  inabiUty,  and 
of  the  poverty  of  their  own  resources.'**  In  exactly  the  same 
proportion,  the  imagination  is  aroused,  and  a  belief  in  super- 
natural interference  actively  encouraged.  Human  power  failing, 
superhuman  power  is  called  in  ;  the  mysterious  and  the  invisible 
are  believed  to  be  present ;  and  there  grow  up  among  the  people 
those  feelings  of  awe,  and  of  helplessness,  on  which  all  supersti- 
tion is  based,  and  without  which  no  superstition  can  exist. *•• 

Further  illustrations  of  this  may  be  found  even  in  Europe, 
where  such  phenomena  are  comparatively  speaking  extremely 
rare.  Earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  are  more  frequent 
and  more  destructive  in  Italy,  and  in  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
^lese  peninsula,  than  in .  any  other  of  the  great  countries  ;  and 
it  is  precisely  there  that  superstition  is  most  rife,  and  the  super- 
stitious classes  most  powerful.     Those  were  the  countries  where 

*"  "  Peru  is  more  subject,  perhaps,  than  any  other  countrj  to  the  tremendous 
visitation  of  earthquakes."  M'Culloeh'a  Oeog.  Diet.  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  499.  Dr.  Tschudi 
(Travels  in  Peru,  p.  162)  says  of  Lima,  **at  an  average  forty-five  shocks  may  be 
counted  on  in  the  year."    See  also  on  the  Peruvian  earthquakes,  pp.  43,  75,  87»  90. 

***  A  curious  instance  of  association  of  ideas  conquering  the  deadening  effect  ol 
habit.  Dr.  Tschudi  [Peril,  p.  17o)  describing  the  panic  says,  **  no  familiarity  with 
the  phenomenon  can  blunt  this  feeling."  Beale  (South-Sea  Whaling  Voyage^  Lond. 
1839,  p.  205)  writes,  "it  is  said  at  Peru,  that  the  oflener  the  natives  of  the  place 
feel  those  vibrations  of  the  earth,  instead  of  becoming  habituated  to  them,  as  persona 
do  who  are  constantly  exposed  to  other  dangers,  they  become  more  filled  with  dis- 
may every  time  the  shock  is  repeated,  so  that  aged  people  often  find  the  terror  » 
slight  shock  will  produce  almost  insupportable."  Compare  Darvnn'$  Journal^  pp.  422. 
423.  So,  too,  in  regard  to  Mexican  earthquakes,  Mr.  Ward  observes,  that  "  the  natives 
ai*e  both  more  sensible  than  strangers  of  the  smaUer  shocks,  and  more  alarmed  by 
them."  Ward^i  Mexieo,  vol.  ii.  pw  55.  On  the  physiological  effects  of  the  fear 
catjsed  by  earthquakes,  see  the  remarkable  statement  by  Osiander  in  BurdachU  PAyn- 
olfffie  comme  Science  d* Obtervation,  vol.  ii.  pp.  223,  224.  That  the  fear  should  be 
not  deadened  by  familiarity,  but  increased  by  it,  would  hardly  be  expected  by  specu* 
littive  reusoners  unacquainted  with  the  evidence ;  and  we  find,  in  fact,  that  the  Pyr- 
ihonistS  asserted  that  of  oi  yovy  ctiafioi  "waf  ols  avv*x^^  avorcAovKroi^  ou  0av/u.<^^oyTai* 
0(^5'  6  ^Aios,  Zn  Kaff  ij  fit  pay  Sparai.  Diog,  Laert.  de  Vitit  Philoa,  lib.  xi.  segm.  87, 
vol.  l.p.  591. 

'*'  Mr.  Stephens,  who  gives  a  striking  description  of  an  earthquake  in  Central 
America,  emphatically  says,  "  I  never  felt  myself  so  feeble  a  thing  before."  Stejthenn^i 
Central  America,  vol  i.  p.  383.  See  also  the  account  of  the  effects  produced  on  the 
mind  by  an  earthquake,  in  Trannae.  of  Soc.  of  Bombay,  vol.  iii.  p.  98,  and  the  note 
afc  p.  105. 

***  The  effect  of  earthquakes  in  encouraging  superstition,  is  noticed  m  l^yeirii 
Mlmirable  work,  Principleit  of  Geology,  p.  492.  Compare  a  myth  on  the  origin  of 
i«rthquakes  in  Beatuobre^  Hittoire  Crttiqitede  Manicheey  vol.  i.  p.  243. 
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the  clergy  first  established  their  authority,  where  the  ^orst  cor* 
niptions  of  Christianity  took  place,  and  where  superstition  lias 
during  the  longest  period  retained  the  firmest  hold.  To  this  may 
be  added  another  circumstance,  indicative  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween these  physical  ])henomena  and  the  predominance  of  the 
imagination.  Speaking  generally,  the  fine  arts  are  addressed 
more  to  the  imagination  ;  the  Bciences  to  the  intelleot.**^  Now 
it  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  greatest  painters,  and  nearly  all  the 
greatest  sculptors,  modern  Europe  has  possessed,  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  Italian  and  Spanish  peninsulas.  In  regard  to  sci- 
ence, Italy  has  no  doubt  had  several  men  of  conspicuous  ability  ; 
but  their  numbers  are  out  of  all  proportion  small  when  compared 
with  her  artists  and  poets.  As  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  liter- 
ature of  those  two  countries  is  eminently  poetic,  and  from  their 
schoob  have  proceeded  some  of  the  greatest  painters  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  purely  reasoning  faculties 
have  been  neglected,  and  the  whole  Peninsula,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  time,  does  not  supply  to  the  history  of  the 
natural  sciences  a  single  name  of  the  highest  merit ;  not  one  man 
whose  works  form  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  European  knowl- 
edge.'" 

The  manner  in  which  the  Aspects  of  Nature,  when  they  are 
very  threatening,  stimulate  the  imagination, '••  and  by  encourag- 
ing superstition,  discourage  knowledge,  may  be  made  still  more 
apparent  by  one  or  two  additional  facts.  Among  an  ignorant 
people,  there  is  a  direct  tendency  to  ascribe  all  serious  dangers 
to  supernatural  intervention  ;  and  a  strong  religious  sentiment 
being  thus  aroused, '*'  it  constantly  happens,  not  only  that  the 

••  The  greatest  men  in  scicnee,  and  in  fact  all  very  great  men,  have  no  doubt 
been  remarkable  for  the  powers  of  their  imagination.  But  in  art  the  imagination 
plays  a  for  more  conspicuous  part  tHun  in  science :  and  this  is  what  I  mean  to  express 
by  the  proposition  in  the  text.  Sir  David  BrewKter,  indeed,  thinks  that  Newton  wa« 
deScient  in  imagination — *'  the  i^eakness  of  his  imaginative  powers."  Bretetter't 
Life  o/NeteioHj  1855,  vol.  ii.  p.  133.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  so  large  a  question 
in  a  note ;  but  to  my  apprehension,  no  poet,  except  Dante  and  Shakespeare,  ever  had 
an  imagination  more  soaring  and  more  audacious  than  that  possessed  by  Sir  Isaac 
Neirtou. 

"•  The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Ticknor  ou  the  absence  of  science  in  Spain,  might 
be  extended  even  further  than  he  has  done.  See  Tichnor'a  History  of  Spanhh  Lite* 
rahire,  vol.  iii.  pp.  222,  228.  He  pays,  p.  347,  that  in  1771,  the  ITniversity  of  Sala- 
manca being  urged  to  teach  the  physical  sciences,  replied,  •*  Kewton  teaches  nothing 
that  would  make  a  good  logician  or  metaphysician,  and  Gassendi  and  Descartes  do 
not  agree  so  well  with  revealed  truth  as  Aristotle  does.*' 

'**  In  Anaiic  Researchen,  vol.  vi.  pp.  35,  86,  there  is  a  good  instance  of  an  earth- 
qnake  giving  rise  to  a  theological  fiction.  See  also  vol.  i.  pp.  154-157  ;  andcompari* 
Coleman's  Mythology  of  the  Hindus^  p.  17. 

•^  See,  for  example,  Asiaiie  Researckes^  vol.  iv.  pp.  66,  57,  vol.  vii.  p.  94 ;  and 
lb«  effect  produced  by  a  volcano,  in  Journal  of  Oeograph.  Society ^  vol.  v.  p.  388. 
8m  also  vol.  XX.  p.  8,  and  a  partial  recognition  of  the  principle  by  Sextus  Empiricut, 
ID  Vennemofin's  Geschichte  der  Philosopkiey  vol.  i.  p.  2»2.   Compare  the  use  the  clergjr 
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danger  is  submitted  to,  but  that  it  is  actually  worshipped.  Tliii 
is  the  case  with  some  of  the  Hindus  in  the  forests  of  Malabar  ;'" 
and  many  similar  instances  will  occur  to  whoever  has  studied  the 
condition  of  barbarous  tribes.^"  Indeed,  so  far  is  this  carried, 
that  in  some  countries  the  inhabitants,  from  feelings  of  reveren- 
tial fear,  refuse  to  destroy  wild  beasts  and  noxious  reptiles ;  the 
mischief  these  animals  inflict  being  the  cause  of  the  impunity 
they  enjoy.*°° 

It  is  in  this  way,  that  the  old  tropical  civilizations  had  to 
struggle  with  innumerable  difficulties  unknown  to  the  temperate 
zone,  where  European  civilization  has  long  flourished.  The  de- 
vastations of  animals  hostile  to  man,  the  ravages  of  hurricanes, 
tempests,  eaithquakes,'°'  and  similar  perils,  constantly  pressed 
upon  them,  and  affected  the  tone  of  their  national  character. 
For  the  mere  loss  of  life  was  the  smallest  part  of  the  inconven- 
ience. The  real  mischief  was,  that  there  were  engendered  in 
the  mind,  associations  which  made  the  imagination  predominate 
over  the  understanding;  which  infused  into  the  people  a  spirit 
of  reverence  instead  of  a  spirit  of  inquiry  ;  and  which  encour- 

made  of  a  Yolcanic  eruption  in  Iceland  ( WheatofCs  History  of  the  Northmen^  p.  42) ; 
and  see  further  Raffle's  History  of  Java^  vol.  i.  pp.  29,  274,  and  TtchvdVe  Peru^  pp. 
6t,  167,  171. 

^  The  Hindus  in  the  Iruari  forests,  says  Mr.  Edyc,  "  worship  and  respect  erery 
thing  from  which  they  apprehend  danger.*'  Edye  on  the  Coast  of  Malabar^  in  Jour- 
nal of  Asiatic  Society^  vol.  ti.  p.  887. 

•*  Dr.  Prichard  (Physical  History^  vol.  iv.  p.  601)  says,  "  The  tieer  is  worshipped 
by  the  Hajin  tribe  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Garrows  or  Garudus.**  Compare  Tranaao' 
tions  of  Asiatic  Society^  vol.  iii.  p.  66.  Among  the  Garrows  themselves  this  feeling  iH 
BO  btrong,  that  "  the  tiger's  nose  strung  round  a  woman's  neck  is  considered  as  a  great 
preservative  in  childbirth.  Coleman's  Mytliolotfy  of  tlie  HinduSy  p.  321.  The  Seiks 
nave  a  curious  superstition  respecting  wounds  inflicted  by  tigers  {Bumes'  Bokhara^ 
1834,  voL  iii.  p.  140);  and  the  Malasir  believe  that  these  uiimals  are  sent  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  irreligion.     Buchanan's  Journey  through  the  Mysore,  vol  ii.  p.  385. 

^  The  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  are,  for  superstitious  reasons,  most  unwilling  to 
destroy  tigers,  though  they  commit  frightful  ravages."  Afarsden's  History  of  Sumo' 
tra,  pp.  149,  254.  The  Russian  account  of  the  Karotschatkans  says,  '*  Besides  the 
above-mentioned  gods,  they  pay  a  religious  regard  to  several  animals  from  which 
they  apprehend  danger."  Grieve's  History  of  Kamtxchaika^  p.  205.  Bruce  men- 
tions that  in  Abyssinia,  hyaenas  are  considered  **  enchanters ;"  and  the  inhabitantc 
**  will  not  touch  the  skin  of  a  hysena  till  it  has  been  prayed  over  and  exorcised  by  • 
priest."  Murray's  Life  of  Bruce,  p.  472.  Allied  to  this,  is  the  respect  paid  to  bears 
(Ennan^s  Siberia,  vol.  i.  p.  492,  vol.  ii.  pp.  42, 43);  also  the  extensively-diffused  wor^ 
ship  of  the  serpent,  whose  wily  movements  are  well  calculated  to  inspire  fear,  and 
therefore  rouse  the  religious  feelings.  The  danger  apprehended  from  noxious  rep- 
tiles is  connected  with  the  Dews  of  the  Zenda vesta.  See  Matter  v  Wstoire  du  Onosii- 
einme,  vol.  i.  p.  380,  Paris,  1828. 

*'  To  give  one  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  these  operate,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned tliat  in  1815  an  earthquake  and  volcanic  eruption  broke  forth  in  Sumbawai 
which  shook  the  ground  **  through  an  area  of  1000  miles  in  circumference,"  and  the 
detonations  of  which  were  heard  at  a  distance  of  970  geographical  miles.  5omcr> 
•fi7/e*«  Connexion  of  the  Physical  Scieucex,  p.  283 ;  Hitchcock's  Reliaion  of  O^Ojfg^ 
».  190 ;  lA>¥f's  Sarawak,  p.  10 ;  BakewelTs  Geology,  p.  488. 
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aged  a  dispo«ition  to  neglect  the  investigation  of  natural  causes, 
and  ascribe  events  to  the  operation  of  supernatural  ones. 

Every  thing  we  know  of  those  countries  proves  how  active 
this  tendency  must  have  been.  With  extremely  few  exceptions^ 
health  is  more  precarious,  and  disease  more  common,  in  tropica] 
climates  than  in  temperate  ones.  Now,  it  has  been  often  observed, 
and  indeed  is  very  obvious,  that  the  fear  of  death  makes  men 
more  prone  to  seek  supernatural  aid  than  they  would  otherwise 
be.  So  complete  is  our  ignorance  respecting  another  life,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  if  even  the  stoutest  heart  should  quail  at  the  sudden 
approach  of  that  dark  and  untried  future.  On  this  subject  the 
reason  is  perfectly  silent;  the  imagination,  therefore,  is  uncon- 
trolled. The  operation  of  natural  causes  being  brought  to  an 
end,  supernatural  causes  are  supposed  to  begin.  Hence  it  is, 
that  whatever  increases  in  any  country  the  amount  of  dangerous 
disease,  has  an  immediate  tendency  to  strengthen  superstition, 
and  aggrandize  the  imagination  at  the  expense  of  the  understand- 
ing. This  principle  is  so  universal  that,  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  the  vulgar  ascribe  to  the  intervention  of  the  Deity  those 
diseases  which  are  peculiarly  &tal,  and  especially  those  which 
have  a  sudden  and  mysterious  appearance.  In  Europe  it  used 
to  be  believed  that  every  pestilence  was  a  manifestation  of  the 
divine  anger  ;•'**  and  this  opinion,  though  it  has  long  been  dying 
away,  is  by  no  means  extinct  even  in  the  most  civilized  coun- 
tries.'*'   Superstition  of  this  kind  will  of  course  be  strongest, 

*"  In  the  sixteenth  century,  "  Les  diff^rentes  sectes  s^accorddrent  n^anmoin?  h 
regarder  les  maladies  graves  et  dangereuses  comme  un  effet  imm^diat  de  la  puis- 
sance divine ;  id6e  que  Fernet  contribuu  encore  &  r6pandre  davantage.  On  truuve 
dans  Par6  plusieurs  passages  de  la  Bible,  citte  pour  prouver  que  la  colore  de  Dieu 
est  la  seule  cause  de  la  peste,  qu^elle  sufiit  pour  provoqucr  ce  fleau,  et  que  sans  elle 
ies  causes 6loign6e8 ne  sauraieiit  agir.**  Swengel^  Hittoire de  la  Medecine^voy.  iii.  p. *1 12. 
The  same  learned  writer  sajs  of  the  Middle  Ages  (vol.  ii.  p.  372),  "  D'aprl^s  TeRprit 
g^n^ralenient  r^pandu  dans  ces  sidles  de  barbarie,  on  croyait  la  l^re  envoy^e  d^une 
manii^re  immediate  par  Dieu.**  See  also  pp.  146,  846,  431.  Bishop  Hebcr  says  that 
the  Hindus  deprive  lepers  of  caste  and  of  the  right  of  possessing  property,  becausv 
they  are  objects  of  "  Hoaven*s  wrath."  Heber'a  Journey  through  India,  vol.  ii.  p. 
880.  On  the  Jewish  opinion,  see  Z«  CUrey  Bibliotheque  Universelle,  vol.  iv.  p.  402, 
Amsterdam,  1702.  And  as  to  the  early  Christians,  see  Maury  Uaenden  FieiueSy  p. 
68,  Paris,  1848:  though  M.  Maury  ascribes  to  "Ies  id^es  orientates  re9ues  par  1« 
christianisme,"  what  is  due  to  the  operation  of  a  much  wider  principle. 

**  Under  the  influence  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  the  theological  theory  of 
disease  was  seriously  weakened  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and 
by  the  middle,  or  at  all  events  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  had  lost 
all  its  partizans  among  scientific  men.  At  present  it  stiil  lingers  on  among  the  vul- 
gar ;  and  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  clergy,  and  in  the  works  o{ 
other  persons  little  acquainted  with  physical  knowledge.  When  the  cholera  broke  out 
in  England,  attempts  were  made  to  revive  the  old  notion ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  age 
was  too  strung  for  such  efibrts  to  succeed ;  and  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  men 
wiD  never  return  to  their  former  opinions,  unless  they  first  return  to  their  former 
.gnorance.  As  a  specimen  of  the  ideas  which  the  cholera  tended  to  excite,  and  oi 
ueir  aatagODiMD  to  all  scientlfio  investigation,  I  may  refer  to  a  letter  written  in  183? 
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either  where  medical  knowledge  is  most  backward,  or  wheie  dich 
ease  is  most  abundant.  In  countries  where  both  these  conditions 
are  ftilfiUedj  the  superstition  is  supreme  ;  and  even  where  only 
one  of  the  conditions  exists,  the  tendency  is  so  irresistible,  that, 
I  believe,  there  are  no  barbarous  people  who  do  not  ascribe  to  their 
good  or  evil  deities,  not  only  extraordinary  diseases,  but  even 
many  of  the  ordinary  ones  to  which  they  are  liable.-*"* 

Here,  then,  we  have  another  specimen  of  the  unfavourable 
influence  which,  in  the  old  civilizations,  external  phenomena 
exercised  over  the  human  mind.  For  those  parts  of  Asia  where 
the  highest  refinement  was  reached,  are,  from  various  physical 
causes,  much  more  unhealthy  than  the  most  civilized  parts  of 

Dy  Mrs.  Grant,  a  woman  of  some  accomplishmentn,  and  not  devoid  of  influence, 
{Correspondence  of  Mre,  Orant^  London,  1844,  vol.  iii.  pp.  216,  217),  where  she  states 
that  *'it  appears  to  me  great  presumption  to  indulge-so  much  as  people  do  in  speco* 
lation  and  conjecture  about  a  disease  so  evidentlv  a  peculiar  infliction,  and  difl*erent 
from  all  other  modes  of  suffering  hitherto  known.**'  This  desire  to  limit  human  specula- 
tion, is  precisely  the  feeling  which  long  retained  Europe  in  darkness ;  since  it  eifectualij 
prevented  those  free  inquiries  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  real  knowledge 
we  possess.  The  doubts  of  Boyle  upon  tliis  subject,  supply  a  curious  instance  of  the 
transitionary  state  through  which  the  mind  was  passing  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  by  which  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  great  liberating  movement  of  the  next 
age.  Boyle,  after  stating  both  sides  of  the  question,  namely,  the  theological  and  the 
scientiflc,  adds,  **  and  it  is  the  less  likely  that  these  sweeping  and  contagious  mala- 
dies should  be  always  sent  for  the  punishment  of  impious  men,  because  I  remember 
to  have  read  in  good  authors,  that  as  some  plagues  destroyed  both  men  and  beasts, 
BO  some  other  did  peculiarly  destroy  brute  animals  of  very  little  consideration  or  use 
to  men,  as  cats,  &c." 

*■*'  Upon  these  and  the  like  reasons,  I  have  sometimes  suspected  that  in  the  contro- 
versy about  the  origin  of  the  plUgue,  namely,  whether  it  be  natural  or  supernatural, 
neither  of  the  contending  parties  is  altogether  in  the  right ;  since  it  is  very  possible 
that  some  pestilences  may  not  break  forth  without  an  extraordinary,  though  pei^ 
haps  not  immediate,  interposition  of  Almighty  God,  provoked  by  the  sins  of  men ; 
and  yet  other  plagues  may  be  produced  by  a  tragical  concourse  of  merely  natural 
causes."  Ducourae  on  the  Air  in  BoyUu  Work»^  vol.  iv.  pp.  288,  289.  '*  Neither  o1 
the  contending  parties  is  altogether  in  the  rigJU  !  " — an  instructive  passage  towards 
understanding  the  compromising  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  standing  mid- 
way, as  it  did,  between  the  credulity  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  scepticism  of  the 
eighteenth. 

*^  To  the  historian  of  the  human  mind,  the  whole  question  is  so  full  of  interest, 
that  I  shall  refer  in  this  note  to  all  the  evidence  I  have  been  able  to  collect ;  and 
whoever  will  compare  the  following  passages,  may  satisfy  himself  that  there  is  in 
every  part  of  the  world  an  intimate  relation  between  ignorance  respecting  the  nature 
and  proper  treatment  of  a  disease,  and  the  belief  that  such  disease  is  caused  by 
supernatural  power,  and  is  to  be  cured  by  it.  Burlon^t  Sindh^  p.  146,  London,  1851 ; 
Jillie't  PolyneJtian  ResearcJies,  vol.  i.  p.  895,  vol.  iii.  pp.  36,  41,  vol  iv.  pp.  298,  884, 
375;  Cullen's  Works,  Edinb.1827,  vol.  ii.  pp.  414,  434;  JSsquirol,  Maladies  Metf- 
*ales^  vol.  i.  pp.  274,  482 ;  Cabanis,  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral,  p.  277 
Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrie,  vol.  i.  p.  426;  Turner's  Etnbassy  to  IVtety  p.  104;  Syme\ 
Smbasxy  to  Ava,  vol.  ii.  p.  211  ;  Ellis's  Tour  tJtough  Hayoaii,  pp.  282,  283,  332, 
833  ;  lirnouard,  HUtoire  de  la  Medecine,  vol.  i.  p.  398 ;  Broussais,  Examen  des  Doe> 
Irifies  Midicales,  vol.  i.  pp.  261,  262;  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  486  (com- 
pare p.  251,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  213),  Grieves  History  of  Kamtsehaika,  p.  217  ;  Journal 
^  Statist.  8o€.  vol  x.  p.  10;  Buchanan's  North  American  Indians,  pp.  256,  257; 
HalketCs  North-American  IfidianSf  pp.  36,  37,  388,  393,  894  ;  Catlin's  North-Ameri^ 
tan  Indians^  vol.  i.  pp.  85-41 1  Briggs  on  the  Aboriginal  Tribes  7f  India^  'mBeftart  91 
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Europe.'*'  This  fact  alone  must  have  produced  a  considerable 
effect  on  the  national  character,*^*  and  the  more  so,  as  it  was 
aided  by  those  other  circumstances  which  I  have  pointed  out,  all 
tending  in  the  same  direction.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the 
great  plagues  by  which  Europe  has  at  different  periods  been 
scourged,  have,  for  the  most  part,  nroceeded  from  the  East,  which 
is  their  natural  birthplace,  and  where  they  are  most  fatal.  Indeed, . 
of  those  cruel  diseases  now  existing  in  Europe,  scarcely  one  is 
indigenous  ;  and  the  worst  of  them  were  imported  from  tropical 
countries  in  and  after  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.'" 

Summing  up  these  facts,  it  may  be  stated,  that  in  the  civil- 
izations exterior  to  Europe,  all  nature  conspired  to  increase  the 
authority  of  the  imaginative  faculties,  and  weaken  the  authority 
of  the  reasoning  ones.  With  the  materials  now  existin^ir,  it  would 
be  possible  to  follow  this  vast  law  to  its  remotest  consequences,  and 
show  how  in  Europe  it  is  opposed  by  another  law  diametrically 

Brit.  Anoe.for  I860,  p.  172;  TVanaacHoTU  of  8oc.  of  Botnhayy  vol.  ii.  p.  80;  PerH' 
MiT*  Ceylon,  p.  201 ;  BvehananU  Jowmey  through  the  Afyitore,  vol.  ii.  pp.  27,  162,  286, 
528,  ro\.  ixL  pp.  28,  188,  253  (so,  too,  M.  Geoffroy  Saint  Hilaire,  Anomalies  de  Or- 
gameaHon^  vol.  iii.  p.  380,  says  that  when  we  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  cause  of 
monstrous  births,  the  phenomenon  was  ascribed  to  the  Deity, — '*  de  U  aussi  I'inter- 
vention  suppos^e  de  la  divinity  ;*^  and  for  an  exact  verification  of  this,  compare  2?ttr- 
daeh,  TraiU  de  PhyaMogie,  vol.  ii.  p.  247,  with  Journal  of  Geoff.  Soeietyy  vol.  xvi.  p. 
113);  EllWa  History  of  Madagaecary  voL  i.  pp.  224,  225  ;  Prichard'e  Physical  Hie- 
toryy  vol.  i.  p.  207,  vol.  v.  p.  492 ;  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society^  vol.  iii.  p.  2*30,  vol.  iv. 
p.  158;  Astatic  Researches,  vol.  iii.  pp.  29,  166,  vol.  iv.  pp.  66,  58,  74,  vol.  xvi.  pp. 
215,280;  Neander's  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  iii  p.  119;  Crawford's  History  oj 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  i.  p.  328;  Low's  Sarawak,  pp.  174,  261 ;  Cook's  Voy- 
ageSy-voV  i.p.  229;  Mariner's  Tonga  Islands,  vol.  i.  pp.  194,  850-360,  874,  438,  vol. 
ti.  ppt  172,  280 ;  Hue's  TraveU  in  Tartary  and  Thibet,  vol.  1  pp.  74-77  ;  Richardson's 
Travels  in  tlu  Sahara,  vol.  i.  p.  27 ;  M^Culloh's  Researches,  p.  105 ;  Jowmal  of  Oeog. 
8oc.  vol.  L  p.  41,  vol.  iv.  p.  260,  vol.  xiv.  p.  37.  And  in  regard  to  Europe,  compare 
Bpence,  Origin  of  the  Lenes  of  Europe,  p.  322 ;  TStmer's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p. 
448;  Phillips  on  Scrofula,  p.  255;  Otter's  Life  of  Clarke,  vol.  i.  pp.  266,  266, 
which  may  be  illustrated  by  the  **  sacred"  disease  of  Cambyses,  no  doubt  epilepsy ; 
see  Herodot.  lib.  iii.  chap,  xxxiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 

***  Heat,  moisture,  and  consequent  rapid  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  arc 
ceitftinly  among  the  causes  of  this ;  and  to  them  may  perhaps  be  added  the  electri 
cal  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  tropics.  Compare  Holland's  Medical  Notes.,  p. 
477;  M*  William's  Medical  Expedition  to  the  Niger,  pp,  157,  185;  Simon's  Pathot- 
ogy,  p^  269;  Forry's  GUmaie  and  its  Endemic  Influences,  p.  158;  H.  Lcpelletier 
says,  rather  vaguely  (Physiologic  Medicals,  vol.  iv.  p.  527),  that  the  temperate  zonef 
are  "  favorables  k  Pexercice  complet  et  r^gulier  des  ph^nom^nes  vitaux. 

■••  And  must  have  strengthened  the  power  of  the  clergy ;  for,  as  Charlevoix  says 
with  great  frankness,  ^  pestilences  are  the  harvests  of  the  ministers  of  God."  Southet^s 
History  of  Brazil,  vol.  it  p.  254. 

•*  For  evidence  of  the  extra-European  origin  of  European  diseases,  some  of 
which^  such  as  the  small-pox,  ha^jp  passed  from  epidemics  into  endemics,  compare 
Eneyelop,  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  4io,  1847,  p.  728;  TVansactions  of  Asiatic  Sod- 
riy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  54,  55;  Michaelis  on  the  Laips  of  Moses,  vol.  iii.  p.  813;  Sprenael^ 
Histoire  de  la  Medecine,  vol  ii.  pp.  83,  195 ;  Wallace's  Dissertation  on  the  jy  umbers 
4 Mankind,  pp  81,  82;  Huetiana,  Amst.  1723,  pp.  182-185;  Sanders  on  the  Smmll 
Pox,  £dinb.  1818,  pp.  84 ;  WUks's  Hist,  of^he  South  of  India,  vol.  iii.  pp.  16-21 
Cloi-Bey  de  la  Peste,  Paris,  1840,  p.  227. 
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opposite,  and  by  virtue  of  which  the  tendency  of  natural  phe- 
nomena is,  on  the  whole,  to  limit  the  imagination,  and  embolder 
the  understanding  :  thus  inspiring  Man  with  confidence  in  his 
own  resources,  and  facilitating  the  increase  of  his  knowledge,  by 
encouraging  that  bold,  inquisitive,  and  scientific  spirit  which  is 
constantly  advancing,  and  on  which  all  future  progress  must 
depend. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  can  trace  in  detail  the  way  in 
which,  owing  to  these  peculiarities,  the  civilization  of  Europe 
has  diverged  from  all  others  that  preceded  it.  To  do  this,  would 
require  a  learning  and  a  reach  of  thought  to  which  hardly  any 
single  man  ought  to  pretend  ;  since  it  is  one  thing  to  have  a 
perception  of  a  large  and  general  truth,  and  it  is  another  thing 
to  follow  out  that  truth  in  all  its  ramifications,  and  prove  it  by 
such  evidence  as  will  satisfy  ordinary  readers.  Those,  indeed, 
who  are  accustomed  to  speculations  of  this  character,  and  are 
able  to  discern  in  the  history  of  man  something  more  than  a 
mere  relation  of  events,  will  at  once  understand  that  in  these 
complicated  subjects,  the  wider  any  generalization  is,  the  greater 
will  be  the  chance  of  apparent  exceptions  ;  and  that  when  the 
theory  covers  a  very  large  space,  the  exceptions  may  be  innu- 
merable, and  yet  the  theory  remain  perfectly  accurate.  The  two 
fundamental  propositions  which  I  hope  to  have  demonstrated,  are, 
1st,  That  there  are  certain  natural  phenomena  which  act  on  the 
human  mind  by  exciting  the  imagination  ;  and  2dly,  That  those 
phenomena  are  much  more  numerous  out  of  Europe  than  in  it. 
If  these  two  propositions  are  admitted,  it  inevitably  follows, 
that  in  those  countries  where  the  imagination  has  received  the 
stimulus,  some  specific  efiects  must  have  been  produced  ;  unless, 
indeed,  the  effects  have  been  neutralized  by  other  causes.  Whe- 
ther or  not  there  have  been  antagonistic  causes,  is  immaterial  to 
the  truth  of  the  theory,  which  is  based  on  the  two  propositions 
just  stated.  In  a  scientific  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  gener- 
alization is  complete  ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  prudent  to  leave 
it  as  it  now  stands,  rather  than  attempt  to  confirm  it  by  further 
illustrations,  since  all  particular  facts  are  liable  to  be  erroneously 
stated,  and  are  sure  to  be  contradicted  by  those  who  dislike  the 
conclusions  they  corroborate.  But  in  order  to  femiliarize  the 
reader  with  the  principles  I  have  put  forward,  it  does  seem  ad- 
visable that  a  few  instances  should  be  given  of  their  actual 
working  :  and  I  will,  therefore,  briefly  notice  the  effects  they 
have  produced  in  the  three  great  divisions  of  Literature,  Reli- 
gion, and  Art.  In  each  of  these  departments,  I  will  endeavoui 
to  indicate  how  the  leading  •features  have  been  affected  by  the 
Aspects  of  Nature  ;  and  with  a  view  of  simplifying  the  inquiry, 
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I  win  take  the  two  most  conspicuous  instances  on  each  side^  and 
comi)are  the  manifestations  of  the  intellect  of  Greece  with  those 
of  the  intellect  of  India  ;  these  heing  the  two  countries  respect- 
ing which  the  materials  are  most  ample,  and  in  which  the  phys- 
ical contrasts  are  most  striking. 

If,  then,  we  look  at  the  ancient  literature  of  India,  even 
daring  its  best  period,  we  shall  find  the  most  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  the  uncontrolled  ascendency  of  the  imagination.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  the  striking  fact  that  scarcely  any  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  prose  composition  ;  all  the  best  writers 
having  devoted  themselves  to  poetry,  as  being  most  con- 
genial to  the  national  habits  of  thought.  Their  works  on  gram- 
mar, on  law,  on  history,  on  medicine,  on  mathematics,  on 
geography,  and  on  metaphysics,  are  nearly  all  poems,  and  are 
put  together  acording  to  a  regular  system  of  versification.'®* 
The  consequence  is,  that  while  prose  writing  is  utterly  despised, 
the  art  of  poetry  has  been  cultivated  so  assiduously,  that  the 
Sanscrit  can  boast  of  metres  more  numerous  and  more  compli- 
cated than  have  ever  been  possessed  by  any  of  the  European 
languages.'®' 

This  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  Indian  literature,  is  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  peculiarity  in  its  spirit.     For  it  is 

***  So  yenrandelt  das  geistige  Leben  des  mnda  sich  in  wahre  Poesie,  nnd  das 
bezeichnende  Merkmal  seiner  ganzen  Bildung  ist ;  Herrschaft  der  Kinbildungskruft 
uber  den  Vcrstand ;  im  geraden  Gegensatz  mit  der  Bildung  des  Europaers,  deren 
aUgemeiner  Cbarakter  in  der  Herrscnaft  des  Verstandes  nber  die  Einbildungskraft 
besteht.  £b  wird  dadarch  begreiflich,  dass  die  Ltteratnr  der  Hindus  nur  cine  poet- 
iscbe  ist;  das  sie  ubcrreicb  an  Dichterwerken,  aber  ami  am  wissenschaftlichen 
Schriften  siiid ;  dass  ihre  beiligen  Schriftcn,  ihrc  Gesctze  und  Sagcn  poetiseh,  und 

g'osfltentheils  in  Versen  geschrieben  sind ;  ja  dass  Lehrbftcher  der  Grammatik,  der 
eilknnde,  der  Matbematik  und  Erdbeschreibung  in  Versen  verfasst  sind."  Rhode^ 
HeligioMe  Bildung  der  //iWtM,  vol.  ii.  p.  626.  Thus,  too,  we  are  told  respecting  one 
of  their  most  celebrated  metaphysical  systems,  that  "the  best  text  of  the  Sanchya 
is  A  short  treatise  in  Terse."  Celehrooke  on  the  PhiloMyphy  of  the  HinduB,  in  Traru- 
actions  o/AaicUie  Society^  vol.  i.  p.  28.  And  in  another  place  the  same  high  author^ 
Sty  says  {Asiaiie  Rewmxhet^  vol.  x.  p.  439),  "  the  metrical  treatises  on  law  and  other 
sciences  are  almost  entirely  composed  in  this  easy  verse."  M.  Klaproth,  in  an  analysis 
of  A  Sanscrit  history  of  Cashmere,  says,  **  comme  presque  toutes  les  compositions 
bindoues,  it  est  4crit  en  vers."  Journal  Aaiaiioue^  I.  s^rie,  vol.  vli.  p.  8,  Paris,  1825. 
See  also,  in  vol.  vi.  pp.  175,  176,  the  remarks  of  M.  Bumouf:  "Les  philosophes 
indiens,  comme  sMls  ne  pouvaient  6chapper  aux  influences  po^tiques  dc  leur  climat, 
traitent  les  questions  de  la  m^taphysique  le  plus  abstraite  par  similitudes  et  m^ta- 
phorcs."  Compare  yoL  vi.  p.  4,  "  le  g^nie  indien  si  po^tique  et  si  roligieux  ;'*  and 
see  Counn^  Hist,  de  la  Philosophie,  II.  sdrie,  vol.  i.  p.  27. 

"•  Mr.  Yates  says  of  the  Hindus,  that  no  other. people  have  ever  "  presented  an 
equal  rariety  of  poetic  oompositioas.  The  various  metres  of  Greece  and  Rome  have 
filled  Europe  with  astonishment;  but  what  are  these,  compared  with  the  extensive 
range  of  Sanscrit  metres  under  its  three  classes  of  poetical  writing  ?"  Yatex  on  San- 
serit  AUiteration,  in  Asiatic  Researches^  toI.  zx.  p.  159,  Calcutta,  18^6.  Seeal^o  on 
the  Sanscrit  metres,  p.  821,  and  an  Essay  by  Colebrooke,  vol.  x.  pp.  889-474.  On 
ttie  metrical  systems  of  the  Vedas,.Bee  Mr.  Wilson*!  note  in  the  Big  Veda  8aHhiia^ 
fol.  ii.  p.  ISA. 
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no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  in  that  literature  every  thing  is  cal* 
culated  to  set  the  reason  of  man  at  open  defiance.  An  imagi- 
nation, luxuriant  even  to  disease,  runs  riot  on  every  of^casion. 
This  is  particularly  seen  in  those  productions  which  arc  most 
eminently  national,  such  as  the  Ramayana,  the  Mahabbarat,  and 
the  Puranas  in  general.  But  we  also  find  it  even  in  their  geo- 
graphical and  chronological  systems,  which  of  all  others  might 
be  supposed  least  liable  to  imaginative  flights.  A  few  examples 
of  the  statements  put  forward  in  the  most  authoritative  books,  will 
supply  the  means  of  instituting  a  comparison  with  the  totally 
opposite  condition  of  the  European  intellect,  and  will  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  credulity  can  proceed, 
even  among  a  civilized  people.'*® 

Of  all  the  various  ways  in  which  the  imagination  has  dis- 
torted truth,  there  is  none  that  has  worked  so  much  harm  as  an 
exaggerated  respect  for  past  ages.  This  reverence  for  antiquity 
is  repugnant  to  every  maxim  of  reason,  and  is  merely  the  indul- 
gence of  a  poetic  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  remote  and  unknown. 
It  is,  therefore,  natural  that,  in  periods  when  the  intellect  was 
comparatively  speaking  inert,  this  sentiment  should  have  been 
far  stronger  than  it  now  is  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  will  continue  to  grow  weaker,  and  that  in  the  same  proportion 
the  feeling  of  progress  will  gain  ground  ;  so  that  veneration  for 
the  past,  will  be  succeeded  by  hope  for  the  future.  But  for- 
merly the  veneration  was  supreme,  and  innumerable  traces  of  it 
may  be  found  in  the  literature  and  popular  creed  of  every  coun- 
try. It  is  this,  for  instance,  which  inspired  the  poets  with  their 
notion  of  a  golden  age,  in  which  the  world  was  filled  with  peace, 
in  which  evil  passions  were  stilled,  and  crimes  were  unknown. 
It  is  this,  again,  which  gave  to  theologians  their  idea  of  the  prim- 
itive virtue  and  simplicity  of  man,  and  of  his  subsequent  fall 
from  that  high  estate.  And  it  is  this  same  principle  which  dif- 
fused a  belief  that  in  the  olden  times,  men  were  not  only  more 
virtuous  and  happy,  but  also  physically  superior  in  the  structure 
of  their  bodies;  and  that  by  this  means  they  attained  to  a  largei 
stature,  and  lived  to  a  greater  age,  than  is  possible  for  us,  thei* 
feeble  and  degenerate  descendants. 

Opinions  of  this  kind,  being  adopted  by  the  imagination  in 
spite  of  the  understanding,  it  follows  that  the  strength  of  such 
opinions  becomes,  in  any  country,  one  of  the  standards  by  which 

***  In  Barope,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  this  Tolume,  the  credulity 
was  at  one  time  extraordinary ;  but  the  age  was  then  barbarous^  and  barbarism  is 
always  credulous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  examples  gathered  from  Indian  literature, 
will  be  taken  from  the  works  of  a  lettered  people,  written  in  a  language  extremely 
rich,  and  so  highUr  polished,  that  some  competent  judges  have  declared  U  equal  if 
not  superior^  to  the  Greek. 
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we  may  estimate  the  predominance  of  the  imaginative  facultiea 
Applying  this  test  to  the  literature  of  India,  we  shall  find  a 
striking  confirmation  of  the  conclusions  already  drawn.  The 
marvellous  feats  of  antiquity  with  which  the  Sanscrit  books 
abound,  are  so  long  and  so  complicated,  that  it  would  occupy  too 
much  space  to  give  even  an  outline  of  them  ;  but  there  is  one 
class  of  these  singular  fictions  which  is  well  worth  attention, 
and  admits  of  being  briefly  stated.  I  allude  to  the  extraonii- 
nary  age  which  man  was  supposed  to  have  attained  in  former 
times.  A  belief  in  the  longevity  of  the  human  race  at  an  early 
period  of  the  world,  was  the  natural  product  of  those  feelings 
which  ascribed  to  the  ancients  an  universal  superiority  over  the 
modems  ;  and  this  we  see  exemplified  in  some  of  the  Christian, 
and  in  many  of  the  Hebrew  writings.  But  the  statements  in 
these  works  are  tame  and  insignificant  when  compared  with 
what  is  preserved  in  the  literature  of  India.  On  this,  as  on 
every  subject,  the  imagination  of  the  Hindus  distanced  all  com- 
petition. Thus,  among  an  immense  number  of  similar  facts, 
we  find  it  recorded  that  in  ancient  times  the  duration  of  the  life 
of  common  men  was  80,000  years,***  and  that  holy  men  lived  to 
be  upwards  of  100,000."*  Some  died  a  little  sooner,  others  a  lit- 
tle later;  but  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  antiquity,  if  we  take 
all  classes  together,  100,000  years  was  the  average.*'^  Of  one 
king,  whose  name  was  Tudhishthir,  it  is  casually  mentioned  that 
he  reigned  27,000  years  ;**^  while  another,  called  Alarka,  reigned 
66,000.«»*  They  were  cut  off  in  their  prime,  since  there  are 
several  instances  of  the  early  poets  living  to  be  about  half-a- 
million.'**  But  the  most  remarkable  case  is  that  of  a  very 
shining  character  in  Indian  history,  who  united  in  his  single  per- 
son the  functions  of  a  king  and  a  saint.     This  eminent  man 

*"  "  The  rnnlt  of  life  was  80,0()0  years."  AMialic  RetearcJuf  vol.  xvi.  p.  466. 
^biCQtta,  1828.  This  was  likewise  the  estimate  of  the  Tibetan  div>Me2%  according  to 
whom  men  formerly  '*  parvenaient  i  FAge  de  80,000  ans."  JovrntU  Asiatiqw,  I. 
s^rie,  vol.  iii.  p.  199,  Paris,  1828. 

••■  •*  Den  Hindu  macht  dieser  Widerspnich  nicht  verlegen,  da  €•  seine  Heiligon 
100,000  Jahre  nnd  langer  leben  lisst."  Bhode,  Bdig.  BUdung  dtr  HinAu,  vol. 
L  p.  176. 

***  In  the  Dabitlan,  vol.  ii.  p.  47,  it  is  stated  of  the  earliest  inbnbitants  of  tlv« 
world,  that  '*the  duration  of  human  life  in  this  age,  extended  to  one  hundred  thou 
land  common  years." 

***  Wilford  (Asiatic  RetearchM^  voL  v.  p.  242)  says,  **  When  the  riranics  speak 
of  the  kings  of  ancient  times,  they  are  equally  extravagant.  According  to  them, 
King  Yndhishthir  reigned  seven-and-twenty  thousand  years." 

*^  **  For  sixty  thousand  and  sixty  hundred  years  no  other  youthful  LionArch  ex- 
cept Alarka  reigned  over  the  earth."     Vi$hnu  Purana^  p.  408. 

***  And  sometimes  more.  In  the  Essay  on  Indian  Chronology  in  W^rH  <(  Qki 
W.  Jimm^  vol.  i.  p.  826,  we  hear  of  "  a  conversation  between  Talmic  aud  Vyiaa, 

two  bards  whose  ages  were  separated  by  a  period  of  864,000  yean).'*     IhlP 

paisage  is  also  in  Ariatic  JUiearchOy  vol  ii.  p.  899. 
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lived  in  a  pure  and  virtuous  age,  and  his  days  were,  indeed,  long 
in  the  land  ;  since  when  he  was  made  king,  he  was  two  millioD 
years  old  ;  he  then  reigned  6,300,000  years  ;  having  done  which, 
lie  resigned  his  empire,  and  lingered  on  for  100,000  years  more.'^' 

The  same  boundless  reverence  for  antiquity,  made  the  Hindus 
refer  every  thing  important  to  the  most  distant  periods  ;  and 
they  frequently  assign  a  date  which  is  absolutely  bewildering,'* • 
Their  great  collection  of  laws,  called  the  Institutes  of  Menu^  is 
certainly  less  than  3000  years  old  ;  but  the  Indian  chronologistfl, 
BO  far  from  being  satisfied  with  this,  ascribe  to  them  an  age  that 
the  sober  European  mind  finds  a  difficulty  even  in  conceiving. 
According  to  the  best  native  authorities,  these  Institutes  were 
revealed  to  man  about  two  thousand  million  years  before  the 
present  era.'"* 

All  this  is  but  a  part  of  that  love  of  the  remote,  that  strain- 
ing after  the  infinite,  and  that  indifference  to  the  present,  which 
characterizes  every  branch  of  the  Indian  intellect.  Not  only  in 
literature,  but  also  in  religion  and  in  art,  this  tendency  is  su- 
preme. To  subjugate  the  understanding,  and  exalt  the  imagi- 
nation, is  the  universal  principle.  In  the  dogmas  of  their  theo- 
logy, in  the  character  of  their  gods,  and  even  in  the  forms  of 
their  temples,  we  sec  how  the  sublime  and  threatening  aspects 
of  the  external  world  have  filled  the  mind  of  the  people  with 
those  images  of  the  grand  and  the  terrible,  which  they  strive  to 
reproduce  in  a  visible  form,  and  to  which  they  owe  the  leading 
peculiarities  of  their  national  culture. 

Our  view  of  this  vast  process  may  be  made  clearer  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  opposite  condition  of  Greece.  In  Greece,  we 
see  a  country  altogether  the  reverse  of  India.  The  works  of 
nature,  which  in  India  are  of  startling  magnitude,  are  in  Greece 
far  smaller,  feebler,  and  in  every  way  less  threatening  to  man. 
In  the  great  centre  of  Asiatic  civilization,  the  energies  of  the 
human  race  are  confined,  and  as  it  were  intimidated,  by  the  sur- 

***  He  was  the  first  king,  firat  anchoret,  and  first  saint ;  and  is  therefore  entitled 
Prathama-Rajah,  Prathama  Bhicshacara,  Prathama  Jina,  and  PrathamaTirtb«incara. 
A.t  tlie  time  of  his  inauguration  as  king,  his  age  was  2,000,000  years.  He  reigned 
6,800,000  Tears,  and  then  resigned  his  empire  to  his  sons ;  and  having  employed 
100,000  jeurs  in  passing  through  the  several  stages  of  austerity  and  sanctity,  departed 
from  this  world  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  named  Ashtapada.**  Aatatic  Jiesetarekei^ 
vol.  ix.  p.  305. 

**'  *' Speculationen  iiber  Zahlen  sind  dem  Inder  so  gelilufig,  dass  selbst  die 
Sprnche  einen  Ausdruck  hat  fur  cine  Unit&t  mit  63  Nullen,  niimlicb  Asanke,  eben 
weil  die  Berechnung  der  Weltperioden  diese  enorme  Grossen  nothwendig  roachte, 
denn  jene  einfachen  12,000  Jahre  schienen  einem  Volke,  welches  po  gerne  die 
hochstmogliche  Potenz  auf  seine  Gottheit  abertragen  mogte,  viel  zu  geringe  zu 
seyn."*     Bohlen,  daa  aUe  Indim,  vol.  ii.  p.  248. 

"*  Elphin»ton6'$  History  of  India,  p,  186,  *'a  period  exceeding  4,820,000  molti 
plied  by  six  times  seven ty-oneJ^ 
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founding  phenomena.  Besides  the  dangers  incidental  to  tropical 
climates,  there  are  those  noble  mountains,  which  seem  to  touch 
the  sky,  and  from  whose  sides  are  discharged  mighty  rivers,  which 
no  art  can  divert  from  their  course,  and  which  no  bridge  has  ever 
been  able  to  span.  There  too  are  impassable  forests,  whole 
countries  lined  with  interminable  jungle,  and  beyond  them,  again, 
dreary  and  boundless  deserts  ;  all  teaching  Man  his  own  feeble- 
ness, and  his  inability  to  cope  with  natural  forces.  Without, 
and  on  either  side,  there  are  great  seas,  ravaged  by  tempests  far 
more  destructive  than  any  known  in  Europe,  and  of  such  sudden 
violence,  that  it  is  impossible  to  guard  against  their  effects.  And 
as  if  in  those  regions  every  thing  combined  to  cramp  the  activity 
of  Man,  the  whole  line  of  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges 
to  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula,  does  not  contain  a  single 
safe  and  capacious  harbour,  not  one  port  that  affords  a  refuge, 
which  is  perhaps  more  necessary  there  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world."^ 

But  in  Greece,  the  aspects  of  nature  are  so  entirely  different, 
that  the  veiy  conditions  of  existence  are  changed.  Greece,  like 
India,  forms  a  peninsula  ;  but  while  in  the  Asiatic  country  every 
thing  is  great  and  terrible,  in  the  European  country  every  thing 
is  small  and  feeble.  The  whole  of  Greece  occupies  a  space  some- 
what less  than  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,^'*  that  is,  about  a  for- 
tieth part  of  what  is  now  called  Hindostan.^'^  Bituated  in  the 
most  accessible  part  of  a  narrow  seiei,  it  had  easy  contact  on  tho 
east  with  Asia  Minor,  on  the  west  with  Italy,  on  the  south  with 
Egypt.  Dangers  of  all  kinds  were  far  less  numerous  than  in 
the  tropical  civilizations.  The  climate  was  more  healthy  ;^*' 
earthquakes  were  less  frequent ;  hurricanes  were  less  disastrous  ; 
wild-beasts  and  noxious  animals  less  abundant.     In  regard  to 

"*  Symes  (Emhauyto  AvOy  toI.  iiL  p.  278)  says :  **  From  the  mouth  of  the  Oangot 
to  Cape  Comorin,  the  whole  range  of  our  continental  territory,  there  is  not  a  single 
harbour  capable  of  affording  shelter  to  a  yessel  of  500  tons  burden."  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  Percival,  there  is,  with  the  exception  of  Bombay,  no  harbour,  **  either  on  the 
Coromandel  or  Malabar  coasts,  in  which  ehips  can  moor  in  safety  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year."     PercivaTt  Account  of  Ceylon,^  pp.  2,  16,  66. 

**'  **  Altogether  its  area  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Portugal."  (?ro/«'«  Hittwry 
tf  Chreeee^  vol.  ii.  p.  802 ;  and  the  same  remark  in  Thirlwdtt  History  of  GreecCy  vol. 
L  p.  2,  and  in  HeererCa  Ancient  Greece^  1846,  p.  16.  M.  Heeren  says,  '*  But  even  if 
we  add  all  the  islands,  its  square  contents  are  a  third  less  than  those  of  Portugal." 

^  The  area  of  Hindostan  being,  according  to  Mr.  M*Culloch  {Geog.  Diet.  1849, 
roL  i.  p.  993),  **  between  1,200,000  and  1,300,000  square  miles." 

"*  In  the  best  days  of  Greece,  those  alarming  epidemics  by  which  the  country 
was  subsequendy  ravaged,  were  comparatively  little  known ;  see  7%irlioair»  History 
^  Grtec^y  vol.  iii.  p.  134,  vol.  viii.  p.  471.  This  may  be  owing  to  large  cosmlcal 
causes,  or  to  the  simple  fact  that  the  different  forms  of  pestilence  had  not  yet  been 
imported  from  the  East  by  actual  contact  On  the  vague  accounts  we  possess  of  the 
earlier  plagues,  see  Oct  JBey  de  la  Peste,  Paris,  1840,  pp.  21,  46,  184.  The  relatios 
even  of  Thucydides  is  more  satisfitctory  to  scholars  than  to  pathologists. 
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the  other  great  features  the  same  law  prevails.  The  highest 
mountains  in  Greece  are  less  than  one-third  of  the  Himalaya,  so 
that  nowhere  do  they  reach  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.*'^^  As 
to  rivers,  not  only  is  there  nothing  approaching  those  imposing 
volumes  which  are  poured  down  from  the  mountains  of  Asia, 
but  Nature  is  so  singularly  sluggish,  that  neither  in  Northern 
nor  in  Southern  Greece  do  we  find  any  thing  beyond  a  few 
streams,  which  are  easily  forded,  and  which,  indeed,  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  are  frequently  dried  up."« 

These  striking  differences  in  the  material  phenomena  of  the 
two  coxmtries,  gave  rise  to  corresponding  differences  in  their 
mental  associations.  For  as  all  ideas  must  arise  partly  from 
what  are  called  spontaneous  operations  in  the  mind,  and  partly 
from  what  is  suggested  to  the  mind  by  the  external  world,  it  was 
natural  that  so  great  an  alteration  in  one  of  the  causes  should 
produce  an  alteration  in  the  effects.  The  tendency  of  the  sur- 
rounding phenomena  was,  in  India,  to  inspire  fear ;  in  Greece, 
to  give  confidence.  In  India,  Man  was  intimidated  ;  in  Greece 
he  was  encouraged.  In  India,  obstacles  of  every  sort  were  so 
numerous,  so  alarming,  and  apparently  so  inexplicable,  that  the 
difficulties  of  life  could  only  be  solved  by  constantly  appealing 
to  the  direct  agency  of  supernatural  causes.  Those  causes  being 
beyond  the  province  of  the  understanding,  the  resources  of  the 
imagination  were  incessantly  occupied  in  studying  them ;  the 
imagination  itself  was  over-worked,  its  activity  became  danger- 
ous, it  encroached  on  the  understanding,  and  the  equilibrium  ol 
the  whole  was  destroyed.  In  Greece,  opposite  circumstances 
were  followed  by  opposite  results.  In  Greece,  Nature  was  less 
dangerous,  less  intrusive,  and  less  mysterious  than  in  India.  In 
Greece,  therefore,  the  human  mind  was  less  appalled,  and  less 
superstitions  ;  natural  causes  began  to  be  studied  ;  physical 
science  first  became  possible;  and  Man,  gradually  waking  to  a 
sense  of  his  own  power,  sought  to  investigate  events  with  a  bold- 
ness not  to  be  expected  in  those  other  countries,  where  the  pres- 
sure of  Nature  troubled  his  independence,  and  suggested  ideas 
with  which  knowledge  is  incompatible. 

The  effect  of  these  habits  of  thought  on  the  national  reli- 
gion, must  be  very  obvious  to  whoever  has  compared  the  popular 

"*  **  Mount  Guiona,  the  highest  point  in  Greece,  and  near  its  northern  bound&r  j« 
is  8,289  feet  high.  ...  No  mountain  in  Greece  reaches  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow." 
iTCtilloeh'a  Geo.  Diet.  1849,  voi.  i.  p.  924.  Compare  the  table  of  mountains  in 
Baker^s  Memoir  on  North  Greece,  in  Animal  of  Oeographieal  Society.,  vol.  vii.  p.  94| 
with  Bakewir$  Geology,  pp.  621,  624. 

"*  "Greece  has  no  navigable  river."  JPCtdloeh^t  Geoff,  Diet,  voL  i.  p.  9S4. 
^  Most  of  the  rivers  of  Greece  are  torrents  io  early  spring,  and  dtj  before  the  eiid 
9f  the  summer.'*     Grote^e  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  286 
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oieed  of  India  with  that  of  Greece.  The  mytholc^  of  India, 
like  that  of  every  tropical  countiy,  is  based  upon  terror,  and 
upon  terror  too  of  the  most  extravagant  kind.  Evidence  of  the 
universality  of  this  feeling  abounds  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindus,  in  their  traditions,  and  even  in  the  vety  form  and  ap« 
pearance  of  their  gods.  And  so  deeply  b  all  this  impressed  on 
the  mind,  that  the  most  popular  deities  are  invariably  those  with 
whom  images  of  fear  are  most  intimately  associated.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  worship  of  Siva  is  more  general  than  any  other ; 
and  as  to  its  antiquity,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  bor- 
rowed by  the  Brahmins  from  the  original  Indians.'^*  At  aU 
events,  it  is  very  ancient,  and  very  popular ;  and  Siva  himself 
forms,  with  Brahma  and  Vishnu,  the  celebrated  Hindu  Triad. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  with  this  god  are  con- 
nected images  of  terror,  such  as  nothing  but  a  tropical  imagina- 
tion could  conceive.  Siva  is  represented  to  the  Indian  mind  as 
a  hideous  being,  encircled  by  a  girdle  of  snakes,  with  a  human 
skull  in  his  hand,  and  wearing  a  necklace  composed  of  human 
bones.  He  has  three  eyes  ;  the  ferocity  of  his  temper  is  marked 
by  his  being  clothed  in  a  tiger's  skin  ;  he  is  represented  as  wan- 
dering about  like  a  madman,  and  over  his  left  shoulder  the  deadly 
cobra  di  capella  rears  its  head.  This  monstrous  creation  of  an 
awe-struck  &ncy  has  a  wife,  Doorga,  called  sometimes  Kali,  and 
sometimes  by  other  names.'^^  She  has  a  body  of  dark  blue  ; 
while  the  palms  of  her  hands  are  red,  to  indicate  her  insatiate 
appetite  for  blood.  She  has  four  arms,  with  one  of  which  she 
carries  the.  skull  of  a  giant ;  her  tongue  protrudes,  and  hangs 
lollingly  from  her  mouth  ;  round  her  waist  are  the  hands  of  her 
victims  ;  and  her  neck  is  adorned  with  human  heads  strung  to- 
gether in  a  ghastly  row.«*» 

**  See  SteyenBOQ  on  7%e  AfUuBrahmanifeal  JUliaion  of  the  Hindus,  In  Jaumud  of 
Anatie  Societjfy  vol.  viii.  pp.  331,  882,  886,  888.  Mr.  Wilson  (Journal^  vol.  iii.  p. 
204)  aays,  **  The  prevailing  form  of  the  Hindu  religion  in  the  Houth  of  the  peninsu* 
la  was,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  some  time  before  it  most 
piobably,  that  of  Siva.**  See  also  vol.  ▼.  p.  85,  where  it  is  stated  that  Siva  "is  the 
odIj  Hindu  god  to  whom  honour  is  done  at  Ellora.^  Compare  TVansac  of  Society  of 
Bombay,  vol.  iii.  p.  511 ;  HeerefCt  Atiaiie  Natione,  1846,  vol.  ii.  pp.  62, 66.  On  the 
philosophical  relation  between  the  followers  of  Siva  and  those  of  Vishnu,  see  BitterU 
Hi*t.  of  Ancient  Philoaophy,  vol.  iv.  pp.  884,  835 ;  and  the  noticeable  fact  {Btichan' 
on't  Myeorej  vol  ii.  p.  410),  that  even  the  Naimar  caste,  whose  **  proper  deity"  ia 
Vishnu,  **  wear  on  their  foreheads  the  mark  of  Siva.**  As  to  the  worship  of  Siva  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  see  7%irlwaWt  History  of  Oreeee,  vol.  vii.  p.  36 ; 
and  for  further  evidence  of  its  extent,  Bohlen,  dax  alte  In3iet\  vol.  i.  pp.  29,  147, 
206,  and  Tranaae.  of  Atiatie  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp.  50,  294. 

^  So  it  is  generally  stated  by  the  Hindu  theologians ;  but  accordiag  to  Rammo* 
Jiun  Roy,  Siva  bad  two  wives.    See  Rammokun  Roy  on  tJke  Veda,  p.  90. 

"*  On  these  attributes  and  representations  of  Siva  and  Doorga,  see  Rhode^  BelU 
fioee  BildMng  der  Hindm,  vol.  ii.  p.  241 ;  CdemarCe  Mythology  of  the  Jlindue, 
pp.  68,  92 ;  BohUn^  das  alU  Indien,  vol.  I.  p.  207 ;  War^s  Religion  of  the  Hindoo^ 
ToL  L  pp.  xxzvti.  27,  145 ;  Traneae.  of  Society  of  Bombay^  vol.  L  pp.  215,  221.   Oom^ 
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If  we  now  turn  to  Greece,  we  find,  even  in  the  infency  of  iti 
religion,  not  the  faintest  trace  of  any  thing  approaching  to  thia 
For  in  Greece,  the  causes  of  fear  being  less  abundant,  the  ex- 
pression of  terror  was  less  common.  The  Greeks,  therefore, 
were  by  no  means  disposed  to  incorporate  into  their  religion  those 
ieelings  of  dread  natural  to  the  Hindus.  The  tendency  of  Asiatic 
civilization  was  to  widen  the  distance  between  men  and  their 
deities;  the  tendency  of  Greek  civilization  was  to  diminish  it. 
Thus  it  is,  that  in  Hindostan  all  the  gods  had  something  mon- 
strous about  them  ;  as  Vishnu  with  four  hands,  Brahma  with 
five  heads,  and  the  like.««»  But  the  gods  of  Greece  were  always 
represented  in  forms  entirely  human."'®  In  that  country,  no 
artist  would  have  gained  attention,  if  he  had  presumed  to  por- 
tray them  in  any  other  shape.  He  might  make  them  stronger 
than  men,  he  might  make  them  more  beautiful;  but  still  they 
must  be  men.  The  analogy  between  God  and  man,  which  ex- 
cited the  religious  feelings  of  the  Greeks,  would  have  been  fatal 
to  those  of  the  Hindus. 

This  difference  between  the  artistic  expressions  of  the  two 
religions,  was  accompanied  by  an  exactly  similar  difference  be- 
tween their  theological  traditions.  In  the  Indian  books,  the 
imagination  is  exhausted  in  relating  the  feats  of  the  gods  ;  and 
the  more  obviously  impossible  any  achievement  is,  the  greater 
the  pleasure  with  which  it  was  ascribed  to  them.  But  the  Greek 
gods  had  not  only  human  forms,  but  also  human  attributes,  hu- 
man pursuits,  and  human  tastes."'^     The  men  of  Asia,  to  whom 

pare  the  curious  account  of  an  image  supposed  to  represent  Mahadeo,  in  Jmitr* 
nal  AiiatiqHey  I.  s^rie,  vol.  i.  p.  i.  854,  Paris,  1822. 

•*•  Ward  on  the  Religion  of  ike  Hindoos^  vol.  i.  p.  85 ;  TVansc^.  of  Society  o/ 
Bomhay^  vol.  i.  p.  223.     Compare  the  gloss  in  the  Dahistan,  vol  ii.  p.  202. 

***  The  Greek  gods  were  formed  like  men,  with  greatly  increased  powers  and 
Ikcultles,  and  acted  as  men  would  do  if  so  circumstanced,  but  with  a  dignity  and 
energy  suited  to  their  nearer  approach  to  perfection.  The  Hindu  gods,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  endued  with  human  passions,  have  always  something  monstrous  in  their 
appearance,  and  wild  and  capricious  in  their  conduct.  They  are  of  various  colours, 
rod,  yellow,  and  blue ;  some  have  twelve  heads,  and  most  have  four  hands.  They 
sre  often  enraged  without  a  cause,  and  reconciled  without  a  moUve."  Elphinston^i 
Hietcry  of  Indioy  pp.  96,  97.  See  also  JSr'Mne  on  the  Temple  of  ElejtheuUa^  in 
TSraneac.  of  Soe.  of  Bombay^  vol.  i.  p.  246 ;  and  the  Dabietan^  vol.  i.  p.  cxi. 

"*  *^  In  the  material  polytheism  of  other  leading  ancient  nations,  the  Egyptians,  for 
example,  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity  was  chiefly,  or  exclusively,  confined  to  ani- 
mals, monsters,  or  other  fanciful  emblems In  Greece,  on  the  other 

hand,  it  was  an  almost  necei»ary  result  of  the  spirit  and  grace  with  which  the  deltiei 
were  embodied  in  human  forms,  that  they  should  also  be  burdened  with  human 
Interests  and  passions.  Heaven,  like  earth,  had  its  courts  and  palaces,  its  trades 
and  professions,  its  marriages,  intrigues,  divorces."  Murt^e  ffixtory  <f  the  Literct- 
ivre  of  Ancie^U  Oreeeey  yo\.  i.  pp.  471,  472.     So,  too,  Tennemann  (&««<;AurA/«  der 

Philosophies  vol.  iii.  p.  419):  "Diese  Gotter  haben  Menschengestalt 

Haben  die  Gotter  abcr  nicht  nur  menschliche  Gestalt,  sondern  auch  einen  mensch- 
Uchen  Korper,  so  sind  sie  als  Menschen  auch  denselben  UnvoUkommenheiten, 
Krankheiten  and  dom  Tode  unterworfen :  dieses  streitet  mit  dem  fiegriffe"  t.  e.  ol 
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eveiy  object  of  nature  was  a  source  of  awe,  acquired  such  habits 
of  reverence,  that  they  never  dared  to  assimilate  their  own 
actions  with  the  actions  of  their  deities.  The  men  of  Europei 
encouraged  by  the  safety  and  inertness  of  the  material  world, 
did  not  fear  to  strike  a  parallel,  from  which  they  would  have 
shrank  had  they  lived  amid  the  dangers  of  a  tropical  country. 
It  is  thus,  that  the  Greek  divinities  are  so  different  from  those  of 
the  Hindus,  that  in  comparing  them  we  seem  to  pass  from  one 
creation  into  another.  The  Greeks  generalized  their  observa- 
tions upon  the  human  mind,  and  then  applied  them  to  the  gods.^** 
The  coldness  of  women  was  figured  in  Diana ;  their  beauty  and 
sensuality  in  Venus;  their  pride  in  Juno;  their  accomplish- 
ments in  Minerva.  To  the  ordinary  avocations  of  the  gods,  the 
same  principle  was  applied.  Neptune  was  a  sailor  ;  Vulcan  was 
a  smith  ;  Apollo  was  sometimes  a  fiddler,  sometimes  a  poet, 
sometimes  a  keeper  of  oxen.  As  to  Cupid,  he  was  a  wanton 
boy,  who  played  with  his  bow  and  arrows ;  Jupiter  was  an 
amorous  and  good-natured  king ;  while  Mercury  was  indiffer- 
ently represented  either  as  a  trust-worthy  messenger,  or  else  as 
a  common  and  notorious  thief. 

Precisely  the  same  tendency  to  approximate  human  forces 
towards  superhuman  ones,  is  displayed  in  another  peculiarity  oi 
the  Greek  religioa  I  mean,  that  in  Greece  we  for  the  first  time 
meet  with  hero-worship,  that  is,  the  deification  of  mortals.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  principles  already  laid  down,  this  could  not  be 
expected  in  a  tropical  civilization,  where  the  Aspects  of  Nature 
filled  Man  with  a  constant  sense  of  his  own  incapacity.  It  is, 
therefore,  natural  that  it  should  form  no  part  of  the  ancient  In- 
dian religion;*"  neither  was  it  known  to  the  Egyptians,"* 
to  the  Persians,*'^   nor,  so  £str  as  I  am  aware,  to  the  Arabi- 

Epicanifl.  Compare  Orole's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i,  p.  696 :  "  The  mythical  ago 
was  peopled  with  a  mingled  aggregate  of  gods,  heroes,  and  men,  so  confounded 
together  that  it  was  often  impossible  to  distinguish  to  which  class  any  individual 
name  belonged. **  See  also  the  complaint  of  Xenophanes,  in  Mullet^s  Hist,  of  lAt.  oj 
Oreece,  London,  1856,  p.  251. 

^  The  same  remark  applies  to  beauty  of  form,  which  they  first  aimed  at  in  tie 
guttles  of  men,  and  then  brought  to  bear  upon  the  statues  of  the  gods.  This  m 
well  put  in  Mr.  Grote^s  important  work,  History  of  Greece^  vol  iv.  pp.  133,  184» 
edit  1847. 

"■  "  But  the  worship  of  deified  heroes  is  no  part  of  that  system.**  CoUhrooke  on 
%he  Veda*,  in  Asiatic  Researches^  vol.  viii.  p.  495. 

^  Mfukay^s  Religious  Development,  vol.  il.  p.  53,  Lond.  1850.  Compare  TFtI* 
kiHsan^s  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  iv.  pp.  148,  318;  and  Matter,  Histoire  de  FEcot^ 
i'Aleiandrie,  vol.  i.  p.  2 ;  the  "  culte  des  grands  homines,"  which  afterwards  arose 
ji  Alexandria  {Matter,  vol,  i.  p  64^,  must  ha\c  been  owing  to  Greek  influence. 

***  There  are  no  indications  of  it  in  the  Zcndavesta ;  and  Herodotus  suys,  that 
Ibe  Persians  were  onlike  the  Greeks,  in  so  far  as  they  disbelieved  in  a  god  having  a 
QQinan  form ;  book  i.  chap,  cxxxi.  vol.  i.  p.  308 :  ovk  a»0p(i>Tro<t>v4as  4y6/iiaa»t  roit 
ifoJ^T  £ardv€p  o<  "EAAqycf  tJycu. 
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ans.«*«  But  in  Greece,  Man  being  less  humbled,  and,  as  it  were,  lecM 
eclipsed,  by  the  external  world,  thought  more  of  his  own  powers, 
and  human  nature  did  not  fall  into  that  discredit  in  which  it 
elsewhere  sank.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  deification  of 
mortals  was  a  recognized  part  of  the  national  religion  at  a  very 
early  period  in  the  history  of  Greece  ;'*'  and  this  has  been  found 
BO  natural  to  Europeans,  that  the  same  custom  was  afterwards 
renewed  with  eminent  success  by  the  Romish  Church.  Other 
circumstances,  of  a  very  different  character,  are  gradually  erad- 
icating this  form  of  idolatry;  but  its  existence  is  worth  observing, 
as  one  of  the  innumerable  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which 
European  civilization  has  diverged  from  all  those  that  preced- 
ed it."» 

It  is  thus,  that  in  Greece  every  thing  tended  to  exalt  the  dig- 
nity of  Man,  while  in  India  every  thing  tended  to  depress  it."" 
To  sum  up  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Greeks  had  more 
respect  for  human  powers;  the  Hindus  for  superhuman.  The 
first  dealt  more  with  the  known  and  available;  the  other  with 
the  unknown  and  mysterious.***  And  by  a  parity  of  rea- 
soning, the  imagination,  which  the  Hindus,  being  oppressed  by 
the  pomp  and  majesty  of  nature,  never  sought  to  control,  lost  its 
supremacy  in  the  little  peninsula  of  ancient  Greece.  In  Greece, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  worid,  the  imagination  was, 
in  some  degree,  tempered  and  confined  by  the  understanding. 
Not  that  its  strength  was  impaired,  or  its  vitality  diminished. 
It  was  broken  in  and  tamed;  its  exuberance  was  checked,  its 

^  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  evidence  connecting  this  worahip  with  the  old 
Arabian  religion ;  and  it  was  certainly  most  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Hohammedanism. 

•"  Mwre^s  HUtory  of  Literature  of  Oreeee^  vol.  i.  pp.  28,  600,  vol  ii.  p.  402 : 
▼ery  good  remarks  on  a  subject  handled  unsatisfactorily  by  Coleridge ;  Literary  R^ 
mains,  vol.  i.  p.  185.  Thirlwall  {History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  207)  admits  that  "the 
views  and  feelings  out  of  which  it  (the  worship  of  heroes)  arose,  seem  to  be  clearlv 
discernible  in  the  Homeric  poems.*^  Compare  OudwortlCe  Intellectual  System^  voL 
ii.  pp.  226,  872.  In  the  Cratylus,  chap,  zxxiii.,  Socrates  is  represented  as  asking, 
Oi/K  oJaBa  8ti  rtfitetoi  oi  ^iputs ;  Platonis  Opera,  vol.  iv.  p.  227,  edit.  Bekker,  Lond. 
1826.  And  in  the  next  century,  Alexander  obtained  for  his  friend  Hephestion  the 
right  of  being  •*  woi-shipped  as  a  hero."     Orote's  History  of  Greece^  vol.  xii.  p.  889. 

^^  The  adoration  of  the  dead,  and  particularly  the  adoration  of  martyrs,  was  one 
great  point  of  opposition  between  the  orthodox  church  and  the  Manicheans 
{Beausobre,  ffistoire  Critique  de  Manichie,  vol.  i.  p.  816,  vol.  ii.  pp.  661,  669);  and 
it  is  easy  to  understand  now  abhorrent  such  a  practice  must  have  been  to  the 
Persian  heretics. 

^  H.  Cousin,  in  his  eloquent  and  ingenious  work  (Histoire  de  la  Philosophies  XI, 
Bene,  vol.  i.  pp.  188-187),  has  some  judicious  observations  on  what  he  calls  **  rdpoque 
de  Tinfini "  of  the  East,  contrasted  with  that  *'  du  fini,"  which  began  in  Europe.  But 
M  to  the  physical  causes  of  this,  he  only  admits  the  grandeur  of  nature,  overlooking 
those  natural  elements  of  mystery  and  of  danger  by  which  religious  sentiments  were 
sonstantly  excited. 

*^  A  learned  orientalist  says,  that  no  people  have  made  such  efforts  as  the 
Hindus  **  to  solve,  exhaust,  comprehend,  what  is  insolvible,  inexhaustible,  incom|yr«^ 
bensible.**     Troyer's  Preliminary  Discouru  on  the  Dahutan^  vol  l.  p.  cviii 
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follies  were  chastised.  But  that  its  energy  remained,  we  have 
ample  proof  in  those  productions  of  the  Greek  mind  which 
have  survived  to  our  own  time.  The  gain,  therefore,  was  com- 
plete ;  since  the  inquiring  and  sceptical  faculties  of  the 
baman  understanding  were  cultivated,  without  destroying  the 
reverential  and  poetic  instincts  of  the  imagination.  Whether 
or  not  the  halance  was  accurately  adjusted,  is  another  ques- 
tion; but  it  is  certain  that  the  adjustment  was  more  nearly 
arrived  at  in  Greece  than  in  any  previous  civilization.*^*  There 
can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that,  notwithstanding  what  was 
effected,  too  much  authority  was  left  to  the  imaginative  faculties, 
and  that  the  purely  reasoning  ones  did  not  receive,  and  never 
have  received,  sufficient  attention.  Still,  this  does  not  affect  the 
great  fact,  that  the  Greek  literature  is  the  first  in  which  this 
deficiency  was  somewhat  remedied,  and  in  which  there  was  a 
deliberate  and  systematic  attempt  to  test  all  opinions  by  their 
consonance  with  human  reason,  and  thus  vindicate  the  right  of 
Man  to  judge  for  himself  on  matters  which  are  of  supreme  and 
incalculable  importance. 

I  have  selected  India  and  Greece  as  the  two  terms  of  the 
preceding  comparison,  because  our  information  respecting  those 
countries  is  most  extensive,  and  has  been  most  carefully  arranged. 
But  every  thing  we  know  of  the  other  tropical  civilizations,  con- 
firms the  views  I  have  advocated  respecting  the  effects  produced 
by  the  Aspects  of  Nature.  In  Central  America,  extensive  ex* 
cavations  have  been  made;  and  what  has  been  brought  to  light 
proves  that  the  national  religion  was,  like  that  of  India,  a  system 
of  complete  and  unmitigated  terror."*     Neither  there,  nor  in 

**'  This  is  noticed  by  TennemaDiif  who,  howeTer,  has  DOt  attempted  to  ascertain 
the  cause :  **  Die  Einbildungskraft  des  Griechen  war  schopferisch,  sie  schuf  in  seinem 
Innern  neue  Ideenwelten ;  aber  er  wurde  doch  nie  Terleitet,  die  idealische  Welt  mit 
der  wirlclichcn  zu  rerwechseln,  weil  sie  immer  mit  einem  richtigen  Verstande  und 
gcsunder  Beartheilungsltraft  rerbuuden  war.^  Gexchichte  der  Fhiloitophie,  vol.  i.  p. 
8 ;  and  yoI.  vi.  p.  490,  he  sa^rs,  "  Bei  alien  dicsen  M&ngeln  und  Fehlern  sind  doch  die 
Griechen  die  einzige  Nation  der  alten  Welt,  welche  Sinn  ftir  Wissenschafl  hatte,  und 
lu  diesem  Behufe  forschte.  Sie  haben  doch  die  Bahn  gebrochen,  und  den  Wcg  zur 
Wissenschafl  geebnet."    To  the  same  effect,  Sprengelj  Histoire  de  la  Afedecine^  vol. 


i.  p.  216.  And  on  this  difference  between  the  Eastern  and  the  European  mind,  see 
Matter^  Hutoire  du  GnosticUme^  vol.  i.  pp.  18,  288,  234.  So,  too,  Kant  (Logik^  in 
Kanft  Werke^  toI.  !.  p.  850),  "  tJntcr  aUen  Yolkern  haben  also  die  Griechen  erst 
angefangen  zu  philosophiren.  Denn  sie  haben  zuerst  versucht,  nicht  an  dem  Leit- 
fitden  der  Bilder  die  Vernunfterkenntnisse  zu  cultivircn,  sondern  in  abstracto ;  statt 
dass  die  andereu  Yolker  sich  die  Bcgriffe  immer  nur  durch  Bilder  in  cancreto  ve^ 
■tandlich  zu  machen  suchten.** 

***  Thus,  of  one  of  the  idols  at  Copan,  **  The  intention  of  the  sculptor  seems  to 
nave  been  to  excite  terror."  Stephens's  Central  America,  vol.  L  p.  152 ;  at  p.  169, 
^  The  form  of  sculpture  most  generally  used  was  a  death's  head.**  At  Mayapan  (vol. 
fii.  p.  133),  **  representations  of  human  figures,  or  animals  with  hideous  features  and 
expressions,  in  producing  which  the  skill  of  the  artist  seems  to  have  been  expended;* 
and  agftin,  p.  412,  ^^nimatural  and  grotesque  faceo.*' 
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Mexico,  nor  in  Peru,  nor  in  Egypt,  did  the  people  desire  to  repre- 
sent their  deities  in  human  forms,  or  ascribe  to  them  human 
attributes.  Even  their  temples  are  huge  buildings,  often  con- 
structed with  great  skill,  but  showing  an  evident  wish  to  impress 
the  mind  with  fear,  and  offering  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
lighter  and  smaller  structures  which  the  Greeks  employed  for 
religious  purposes.  Thus,  even  in  the  style  of  architecture  do 
we  see  the  same  principle  at  work  ;  the  dangers  of  the  tropical 
civilization  being  more  suggestive  of  the  infinite,  while  the  safety 
of  the  European  civilization  was  more  suggestive  of  the  finite. 
To  follow  out  the  consequences  of  this  great  antagonism,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  indicate  how  the  infinite,  the  imaginative, 
the  synthetic,  and  the  deductive,  are  all  connected  ;  and  are 
opposed,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  finite,  the  sceptical,  the 
analytic,  and  the  inductive.  A  complete  illustration  of  this, 
would  carry  me  beyond  the  plan  of  this  Introduction,  and  would 
perhaps  exceed  the  resources  of  my  own  knowledge ;  and  I  must 
now  leave  to  the  candour  of  the  reader  what  I  am  conscious  is 
but  an  imperfect  sketch,  but  what  may,  nevertheless,  suggest  to 
him  materials  for  future  thought,  and,  if  I  might  indulge  the 
hope,  may  open  to  historians  a  new  field,  by  reminding  them  that 
every  where  the  hand  of  Nature  is  upon  us,  and  that  the  history 
of  the  human  mind  can  only  be  understood  by  connecting  with  it 
the  history  and  the  aspects  of  the  material  universe 


NoTK  86  to  p.  44. 

Ah  tnese  views  have  a  social  and  economical  importance  quite  independent  of  their 
physiological  value,  I  will  endeavour,  in  this  note,  to  fortify  them  still  further,  by 
showing  that  the  connexion  between  carbonized  food  and  the  respiratory  functionf 
iray  be  illustrated  by  a  wider  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  gliuid  most  universal  among  the  different  classes  of  animals  is  the  liver;* 
and  its  principal  business  is  to  relieve  the  system  of  its  superfluous  carbon,  which  it 
accomplislies  by  secreiiug  bile,  a  highly  carbonized  fluid>  Now,  the  connexion 
between  this  process  and  the  respiratory  functions  is  highly  curious.  For  if  we  take 
a  general  view  of  animal  life,  we  shall  find  that  the  liver  and  lungs  are  nearly  alwayi 
compensatory ;  that  is  to  say,  when  one  organ  is  small  and  inert,  the  other  is  large 

»  "The  moet  eonfitant  pland  in  the  animal  ktnfirdom  is  the  liver."  Grant  %  Comp.  AnaU  p.  6T6 
8c«  •!«<»  BitUird^  AnaL  Gtn.  p.  18,  and  Burdach^  Traiii  <tt  Phydol.  vol.  Ix.  p.  &8<).  Burdach 
lays,  •*  I]  «'xUte  dans  pni«qnf  tout  le  ngne  imltnal ; "  and  the  latest  rcsoarchos  have  detected  th4 
rudlinent»  of  a  liver  even  in  the  Kntozoa  and  Kutifera.  Rymtr  JoneH%  Animal  Kingdom^  18IXS  pb 
1S8,  and  OfrenTtf  JnrfrlthroUt^  l^ifift.  |i.  104. 

•»  Intll  the  nnalvHis  made  hy  Demarjay  in  1S87,  hardly  any  thing  waa  known  of  the  conipoal* 
don  uf  hlk* ;  hut  this  aecoinpllhhed  che«iK«.t  ascertaimd  that  'ts  etJ-entlal  conMituent  i.s  cholcat« 
if  soda,  and  that  llie  choletc  aeld  contains  nearly  sixty-three  p«r  cent  of  carbon.  Compart 
Th4WMm'9  Animal  ChemMry,  pp.  69,  dO,  412,  602,  with  SUnon'M  ChtmitAt-y,  vol.  ii.  pp.  17.21. 
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and  active.  Thus,  reptiles  hare  feeble  lungs,  bat  a  considerable  liror;*  and  thus 
too  in  Osbes,  which  hare  no  lungs,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  the  siz^  of  the 
liver  is  often  enormous.'  On  the  other  hand,  insects  have  a  very  large  and  com- 
plicated system  of  air-tubes ;  but  their  liver  is  minute,  and  its  Aiiictions  are  habitu- 
ally sluggish.*  If,  instead  of  comparing  the  different  classes  of  animals,  we  compare 
the  diiferent  stages  through  which  the  same  animal  passes,  we  shall  find  further 
confinnation  of  this  wide  and  striking  principle.  For  the  law  hold^  good  even  before 
birth ;  since  in  the  unborn  infant  the  lungs  have  scarcely  any  activity,  but  there  is 
an  immense  liver,  which  is  full  of  energy,  and  pours  out  bile  in  profusion.'  And  so 
Invariable  is  this  relation,  that  in  man,  the  liver  is  the  first  organ  which  is  formed ; 
It  is  preponderant  during  the  whole  period  of  festal  life;  but  it  rapidly  diminishes, 
when,  after  birth,  the  lungs  come  into  play,  and  a  new  scheme  of  compensation  is 
established  hi  the  system.f 

These  facts,  interesting  to  the  philosophic  physiologist,  are  of  great  moment  in 
reference  to  the  doctrines  advocated  in  this  chapter.  Inasmuch  as  the  liver  and 
lungs  are  compensatory  in  the  history  of  their  organisation,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  are  also  compensatory  in  the  functions  they  perform ;  and  that  what  is 
left  undone  by  one,  will  have  to  be  accomplished  by  the  other.  The  liver,  therefore, 
fulfilling  the  duty,  as  chemistry  teaches  us,  of  decarbonizing  the  system  by  secreting 
a  carbonized  fluid,  we  should  expect,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  further,  evidence, 
that  the  lungs  would  be  likewise  decarbonizing ;  in  other  words,  we  should  expect 
that  if,  from  any  cause,  we  are  surcharged  with  carbon,  our  lungs  must  aiwist  in 
remedying  the  evil.  This  brings  us,  by  another  road,  to  the  conclusion  that  highly 
carbonized  food  has  a  tendency  to  tax  the  lungs ;  so  that  the  connexion  between  a 
carbonized  diet  and  the  respiratory  functions,  instead  of  being,  as  some  assert,  a 
crude  hypothesis,  is  an  eminently  scientific  theory,  and  is  corroborated  not  only  by 
chemistry,  but  by  the  general  scheme  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  even  by  the 
observation  of  embryological  phenomena.  The  views  of  Liebig,  and  of  his  followers, 
are  indeed  supported  by  so  many  analogies,  and  harmonize  so  well  with  other  parts 
of  our  knowledge,  that  nothing  but  a  perverse  hatred  of  generalization,  or  an  inca- 
pacity for  dealing  with  large  speculative  truths,  can  explain  the  hostility  directed 
against  conclusions  which  have  been  gradually  forcing  themselves  upon  us  since 
Lavoisier,  seventy  years  ago,  attempted  to  explain  the  respiratory  functions  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  laws  of  chemical  combination. 

In  this,  and  previous  notes  (see  in  particukir  notes  SO,  31,  85),  I  have  considered 
the  connexion  between  food,  respiration,  and  animal  heat,  at  a  length  which  will 

•^**Th«  riM  of  the  liver  and  the  qnaaUty  of  the  bile  are  not  i>roport!onate  to  the  quantity  of 


the  food  and  freqaency  of  eating;  bnt  Inversely  to  tho  size  and  perfection  of  the  limss.  ....  The 
liver  le  proportionately  larger  In  reptilee,  whicn  have  luiiirB  with  large  cells  incapable  of  rapidly 
decarbonizing  the  blood.**  Ooo(t«  Study  of  Medicine,  1899,  vol.  I.  pp.  92,  88.  See  CVr<ei*,  Regn^ 
Animal^  vol.  11.  p.  8.  on  **  la  petitosse  doe  valaseanx  pulmonaires*^  of  reptllea. 

*  Canui'»  Comparative  Anatomy^  vol  IL  p.  880;  Oranf§  Comp.  AnaL  pp.  88S,  Ci06 ;  Ryrmr 


JonM*»  Animal  Kingdom^  p.  6<M. 

«  Indeed  It  has  been  suppoeed  by  M.  Oafide  that  the  **  valsseanx  btlialre.*!  **  of  some  Insects  were 
not  **  edrr^tears;**  but  this  opinion  appears  to  be  erroneous.  See  LatrelUe,  In  Cuvier.  Heane  AnU 
»uii,ToL  It.  pp.  897,898.      . 

'  **La  prraomi nance  du  fole  avant  la  nalssance**  Is  noticed  by  Bichat  {Anatomic  G^niraU^  vol. 
II.  p.  872X  and  by  many  other  physiolttglsts ;  but  Dr.  Elliotson  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  to  understand  a  fact,  tho  explanation  of  which  we  mlitht  vainly  soelc  for  In  the  earlier  writers. 
**The  hypothesis,  that  one  great  use  of  tlie  liver  was,  like  that  of  the  lungs,  to  remove  carbon 
horn  the  system,  with  this  difference,  that  the  alteration  of  the  capacity  of  the  air  caused  a 
reoepttonof  caloric  Into  the  blood.  In  the  case  of  the  lungs,  while  the  hepatic  excretion  takes 
place  without  introduction  of  caloric,  was,  I  recidiect,  a  great  favourite  with  me  when  a  student 
....  The  Heldttlberg  pn>fe8Son«  have  adduced  many  arguments  to  the  same  effect  In  the  fietus^ 
for  whoee  temperature  the  mother's^heat  must  be  sufficient,  the  lungs  perform  no  function ;  but 
the  liver  is  of  great  size,  and  bile  is  secreted  abundantlv,  so  that  the  meconium  accumii lutes  con- 
siderably during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy.**  EUiotwn'a  ffuman  PhyitMogy^  1840,  p.  108. 
In  UpelUiUfr'9  PhvHotogie  AfMicais,  vol.  i.  p.  466,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14, 546  550,  all  this  is  Hodlv  confused. 

f  '^TheUveris  the  first-formed  oncan  in  the  embryo.  It  Is  developed  firom  the  alimentary 
oanal,  and  at  about  the  third  week  Alls  the  whole  abdt/men,  and  is  one  half  the  weight  of  the  en* 
tire  embryo.  ....  At  birth  It  is  of  very  lance  size,  and  occupies  the  whole  upper  part  of  the 
abdonten The  liver  diminishes  rapidly  after  birth,  probably  f^om  oblit4>ration  of  the  um- 
bilical vein.**  WUtion's  ffuman  Anntomy^  18ftl,  p.  6S&  Compare  BurdacICit  Phyuiologif,  vol.  It. 
fi44T,  where  It  Iseatd  of  the  liver  In  childhood,  "  Cct  organe  erolt  avec  lonteur,  surlout  compara 
vement  anx  ponmons;  lo  rapport  de  oenx-ci  au  foie  6tant  k  pen  pK's  de  1  :  8  avant  la  resipini' 
tlon,  11  6talt  de  1 : 1'88  aprte  retabltosement  do  cette  dernidre  fonctlon.**  8oi)  also  p.  91,  and  vol 
tlL  p.  488:  and  on  the  predominance  of  the  liver  in  foetal  life,  see  the  remarks  of  Serres  (Oeojrom 
SaM  miairst  AnomaUu  ds  rOrffanieaUon^  voL  IL  p.  UX  whose  generalisaUon  Is  perhaps  a  little 
Gfamatnn. 
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appear  tediouB  to  readers  uninterested  in  phyaiological  pursuits ;  bat  the  intestlgA 
tion  has  become  necessary,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  raised  by  experimenter^ 
who,  not  having  studied  the  subject  comprehensively)  object  to  certain  parts  of  it 
To  mention  what,  from  the  ability  and  reputation  of  the  author,  is  a  conspicuous 
instance  of  this,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  recently  published  a  volume  (Phyitiological 
HeMorehes,  1851)  containing  some  ingeniously  contrived  experiments  on  dogs  and 
rabbits,  to  prove  that  heat  is  generated  rather  by  the  nervous  system  than  by  the 
respiratory  organs.  Without  following  this  eminent  surgeon  into  all  his  details,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  observe,  1st,  That  as  a  mere  matter  of  history,  no  great  physi- 
ological truth  has  ever  yet  been  discovered,  nor  has  any  great  physiological  fallacy 
been  destroyed,  by  such  limited  experiments  on  a  single  class  of  animals ;  and  this 
is  partly  because  in  physiology  a  crucial  instance  is  impracticable,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  we  deal  with  resisting  and  living  bodies,  and  partly  because  every  experiment 
produces  an  abnormal  condition,  and  thus  lets  in  fresh  causes,  the  operation  of  which 
Is  incalculable ;  unless,  as  often  happens  in  the  inorganic  world,  we  can  control  the 
whole  phenomenon.  2d,  That  the  other  department  of  the  organic  world,  namely, 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  has,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  nervous  system,  but  never- 
theless possesses  heat ;  and  we  moreover  know  that  the  heat  is  a  product  of  oxygen 
and  carbon  (see  note  82  to  chapter  ii.).  8d,  That  the  evidence  of  traTcUen 
respecting  the  different  sorts  of  food,  and  the  different  quantities  of  food,  used  in 
hot  countries  and  in  cold  ones,  is  explicable  by  the  respiratory  and  chemiual 
theories  of  the  origin  of  animal  heat,  but  Is  inexplicable  by  the  theory  of  the 
Derrous  origin  of  heet 
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CHAPTER  m, 

UAMINATiON  07  THE  METHOD  BT  BfETAPHTSICUNB   FOB  DI800VERIHO 

MENTAL  LAW8. 

Thb  evidence  that  I  have  collected,  seems  to  establish  two  lead* 
ing  facts,  which,  unless  they  can  be  impugned,  are  the  necessary 
basis  of  universal  history.  The  first  fact  is,  that  in  the  civilisa- 
tions out  of  Europe,  the  powers  of  nature  have  been  far  great  than 
in  those  of  Europe.  The  second  feet  is,  that  those  powers  have 
worked  immense  mischief ;  and  that  while  one  division  of  them 
has  caused  an  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  another  division 
of  them  has  caused  an  unequal  distribution  of  thought,  by  con- 
centrating attention  upon  subjects  which  inflame  the  imagination. 
So  far  as  the  experience  of  the  past  can  guide  us,  we  may  say, 
that  in  all  the  extra-European  civilizations,  these  obstacles  were 
insnperable  ;  certainly  no  nation  has  ever  yet  overcome  them. 
But  Europe,  being  constructed  upon  a  smaller  plan  than  the 
other  quarters  of  the  world — being  also  in  a  colder  region,  having 
a  less  exuberant  soil,  a  less  imposing  aspect,  and  displaying  in 
all  her  physical  phenomena  much  greater  feebleness — it  was 
easier  for  Man  to  discard  the  superstitions  which  Nature  sug- 
gested to  his  imagination ;  and  it  was  also  easier  for  him  to 
effect,  not,  indeed,  a  just  division  of  wealth,  but  something 
nearer  to  it,  than  was  practicable  in  the  older  countries. 

Hence  it  is  that,  looking  at  the  history  of  the  world  as  a 
whole,  the  tendency  has  been,  in  Europe,  to  subordinate  nature 
to  man  ;  out  of  Europe,  to  subordinate  man  to  nature.  To  this 
there  are  in  barbarous  countries,  several  exceptions ;  but  in 
civilized  countries  the  rule  has  been  universal.  The  great  divi- 
sion, therefore,  between  European  civilization  and  non-EuropeaD 
civilization,  Is  the  basis  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  since  it 
suggests  the  important  consideration,  that  if  we  would  under- 
stand, for  instance,  the  history  of  India,  we  must  make  the  ex- 
ternal world  our  first  study,  because  it  has  infiuenced  man  more 
than  man  has  influenced  it.    If^  on  the  other  hand,  we  would 
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understand  the  history  of  a  country  like  France  or  England,  we 
must  make  man  our  principal  study,  because  nature  being  com- 
paratively weak,  every  step  in  the  great  progress  has  increased 
the  dominion  of  the  human  mind  over  the  agencies  of  the  exter- 
nal world.  Even  in  those  countries  where  the  power  of  man 
has  reached  the  highest  point,  the  pressure  of  nature  is  still  im- 
mense ;  but  it  diminishes  in  each  succeeding  generation,  because 
our  increasing  knowledge  enables  us  not  so  much  to  control  nature, 
as  to  foretell  her  movements,  and  thus  obviate  many  of  the  evils 
she  would  otherwise  occasion.  How  successful  our  efforts  have 
been,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  average  duration  of  life 
constantly  becomes  longer,  and  the  number  of  inevitable  dangers 
fewer ;  and  what  makes  this  the  more  remarkable  is,  that  the 
curiosity  of  men  is  keener,  and  their  contact  with  each  other 
closer,  than  in  any  former  period  ;  so  that  while  apparent  haz- 
ards are  multiplied,  we  find  from  experience  that  real  hazards 
are,  on  the  whole,  diminished.* 

If,  therefore,  we  take  the  largest  possible  view  of  the  history 
of  Europe,  and  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  the  primary  cause 
of  its  superiority  over  other  parts  of  the  world,  we  must  resolve 
it  into  the  encroachment  of  the  mind  of  man  upon  the  organic 
and  inorganic  forces  of  nature.  To  this  all  other  causes  are  sub- 
ordinate.* For  we  have  seen  that  wherever  the  powers  of  nature 
reached  a  certain  height,  the  national  civilization  was  irregularly 
developed,  and  the  advance  of  the  civilization  stopped.  The  first 
essential  was,  to  limit  the  interference  of  these  physical  pheno- 
mena ;  and  that  was  most  likely  to  be  accomplished  where  the 
phenomena  were  feeblest  and  least  imposing.  This  was  the  case 
with  Europe ;  it  is  accordingly  in  Europe  alone,  that  man  has 
really  succeeded  in  taming  the  energies  of  nature,  bending  them 

*  This  diminution  of  casualties  is  undoubtedly  one  cause,  though  a  slight  one, 
of  the  increased  duration  of  life ;  but  the  most  active  cause  is  a  general  improve* 
ment  in  the  physical  condition  of  man :  see  Sir  B,  Brodie*8  Lectures  on  Pathology 
and  Surgery^  p.  212;  and  for  proof  that  ciTilizcd  men  are  stronger  than  uncivilized 
ones,  see  Qfietelet  sur  VHomme^  vol.  ii.  pp.  67,  272  ;  Lawrence's  Lectures  on  Man,  pp. 
275,  276 ;  Ellis's  Polynesian  Researches^  vol.  i.  p.  98  ;  Whalelifs  Lectures  on  Potit- 
ical  Economy,  8vo,  1831,  p.  69  ;  JoumcU  of  tht  Statietical  Society^  vol.  xvii.  pp.  82, 
83 ;  Dufau,  Traiti  de  Staiixtique,  p.  107  ;  Hawkins's  Medical  Statisties,  p.  282. 

'  The  general  social  consequences  of  this  I  shall  hereafter  consider ;  but  the 
mere  economical  consequences  are  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Mill:  "Of  the  features 
which  characterize  this  progressive  economical  movement  of  civilized  nations,  that 
which  first  excites  attention,  through  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  phenomena  of 
Production,  is  the  perpetual,  and,  so  far  as  human  foresight  can  extend,  the  unlim- 
ited growth  of  man*s  power  over  nature.  Our  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  lawa 
of  physical  objects  shows  no  sign  of  approaching  its  ultimate  boundaries ;  it  is  ad- 
vancing more  rapidly,  and  in  a  greater  number  of  directions  at  once,  than  in  any 
previous  age  or  generation,  and  affording  such  frequent  glimpses  of  unexplored  fleldil 
beyond,  as  to  Justify  the  belief  that  our  acquaintance  with  nature  is  stiH  almost  in 
ts  iofiincy.*'     MilVs  Prinriples  of  Political  Economy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  246-7. 
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to  hi8  own  will,  tinning  them  aside  from  their  ordinary  course, 
and  compelling  them  to  minister  to  his  happiness,  and  subserve 
the  general  purposes  of  human  life. 

AH  around  us  are  the  traces  of  this  glorious  and  successful 
struggle.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  if  in  Europe  there  was  nothing 
man  feared  ti>  attempt.  The  invasions  of  the  sea  repelled,  and 
whole  provinces,  as  in  the  case  of  Hdland,  rescued  from  its 
grasp ;  mountains  cut  through,  and  turned  into  level  roads ;  soils 
of  the  most  obstinate  stenlity  becoming  exuberant,  from  the 
mere  advance  of  chemical  knowledge  :  while,  in  regard  to  electric 
phenomena,  we  see  the  subtlest,  the  most  rapid,  and  the  most 
mysterious  of  all  forces,  made  the  medium  of  thought,  and  obey- 
ing even  the  most  capricious  behests  of  the  human  mind. 

In  other  instances,  where  the  products  of  the  external  world 
have  been  refractory,  man  has  succeeded  in  destroying  what  he 
could  hardly  hope  to  subjugate  The  most  cruel  dieases,  such 
as  the  plague,  properly  so  called,  and  the  leprosy  of  the  Middle 
Ages,'  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  civilized  parts  of 
Europe;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  should  ever  again 
be  seen  there.  Wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  have  been  extir- 
pated, and  are  no  longer  allowed  to  infest  the  haunts  of  civilized 
men.  Those  frightful  fiimines,  by  which  Europe  used  to  be 
nivaged  several  times  in  every  century,*  have  ceased;  and  so 
successfully  have  we  grappled  with  them,  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  fear  of  their  ever  returning  with  any  thing  like  their 
former  severity.  Indeed,  our  resources  are  now  so  great,  that  we 
could,  at  worst,  only  suffer  from  a  slight  and  temporary  scarcity; 
since  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  the  evil  would  be  met 
at  the  outset  by  remedies  which  chemical  science  could  easily 
suj^est.' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice  how,  in  numerous  other  in- 
stances, the  progress  of  European  civilization  has  been  marked 

'  What  this  horrible  disease  once  was,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  *'  qu*aa 
treizifeme  si^le  on  comptait  en  France  seulement,  deux  mille  Icprosenes,  et  que  TEu- 
rope  entiere  renfermait  environ  dix  neuf  mille  ^tabliasemena  semblableM."  Sprengel^ 
Sistoire  de  la  Medicine^  vol.  iL  p.  874.  As  to  tiie  mortality  caused  by  the  plague, 
■ee  Clot-Bey  de  la  PeixU,  Paris,  1840,  pp.  62,  63,  185,  292. 

*  For  a  curious  list  of  ikmineSf  see  an  essay  by  Mr.  Farr,  in  Journal  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Soeietyy  vol.  ix.  pp.  169- 163.  He  says,  that  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thir- 
teenth centunes,  the  average  was,  in  England,  one  famine  every  fourteen  years. 

*  In  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  highest  living  authorities,  famine  is,  even  in  the 
prcflcnt  state  of  chemistry,  **  next  to  impossible.*'  HerMhets  Diseouree  on  Natural 
Philosophy^  p.  65.  Cuvier  (RecueU  des  Eloges^  vol.  i.  p.  10)  says  that  we  have  sue* 
cceded  "  i  rendre  touto  famine  impossible."  See  also  Godwin  on  Population^  p.  6(K) ; 
and  for  a  purely  economical  argument  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  famine,  see  MilPi 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,  vol.  ii.  p.  258 ;  and  compare  a  note  in  Bieeardo'i 
Wbrks^  p.  191.  The  Irish  famine  may  seem  an  exception;  but  it  could  have  been 
easily  balfied  except  for  the  poverty  of  the  peoplci  which  frustrated  our  efforts  tc 
reduce  it  to  a  dearth. 
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by  the  diminished  influence  of  the  external  world:  I  mean,  of 
course,  those  peculiarities  of  the  external  world  which  have  an 
existence  independent  of  the  wishes  of  man,  and  were  not  created 
by  him.  The  most  advanced  nati(^ns  do,  in  their  present  state, 
owe  comparatively  little  to  those  origincd  features  of  nature 
which,  in  every  civilization  out  of  Europe,  exercised  unlimited 
power.  Thus,  in  Asia  and  elsewhere,  the  course  of  trade,  the 
extent  of  commerce,  and  many  similar  circumstances,  were  deter- 
mined by  the  existence  of  rivers,  by  the  facility  with  which  they 
could  be  navigated,  and  by  the  number  and  goodness  of  the  adjoining 
harbours.  But  in  Europe,  the  determining  cause  is,  not  so  much 
these  physical  peculiarities,  as  the  skill  and  energy  of  man.  For- 
merly the  richest  countries  were  those  in  which  nature  was  most 
bountiful;  now  the  richest  countries  are  those  in  which  man  is 
most  active.  For  in  our  age  of  the  world,  if  nature  is  parsi- 
monious, we  know  how  to  compensate  her  deficiencies.  If  a  river 
is  difficult  to  navigate,  or  a  country  difficult  to  traverse,  our 
engineers  can  correct  the  error,  and  remedy  the  evil.  If  we  have 
no  rivers,  we  make  canals;  if  we  have  no  natural  harbours,  we 
make  artificial  ones.  And  so  marked  is  this  tendency  to  impair 
the  authority  of  natural  phenomena,  that  it  is  seen  even  in  the 
distribution  of  the  people,  since,  in  the  most  civilized  parts  of 
Europe,  the  population  of  the  towns  in  every  where  outstripping 
that  of  the  country;  and  it  is  evideni  t'hat  the  more  men  con- 
gregate in  great  cities,  the  more  they  will  become  accustomed  to 
draw  their  materials  of  thought  from  the  business  of  human  life, 
and  the  less  attention  they  wiU  pay  to  those  peculiarities  of  nature 
which  are  the  fertile  source  of  superstition,  and  by  which,  in 
every  civilization  out  of  Europe,  the  progress  of  man  was  arrested. 
From  these  facts  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  the  advance 
of  European  civilization  is  characterized  by  a  diminishing  influ- 
ence of  physical  laws,  and  an  increasing  influence  of  mental  laws. 
The  complete  proof  of  this  generalization  can  be  collected  only 
from  history;  and  therefore  I  must  reserve  a  large  share  of  the 
evidence  on  which  it  is  founded,  for  the  future  volumes  of  this 
work.  But  that  the  proposition  is  fundamentally  true,  must  be 
admitted  by  whoever,  in  addition  to  the  arguments  just  adduced, 
will  concede  two  premises,  neither  of  which  seem  susceptible  of 
much  dispute.  The  first  premiss  is,  that  we  are  in  possession  of 
no  evidence  that  the  powers  of  nature  have  ever  been  perma- 
nently increased ;  and  that  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  any 
such  increase  can  take  place.  The  other  premiss  is,  that  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  the  resources  (f  the  human  mind  have 
become  more  powerful,  more  numerous,  and  more  able  to  grapple 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  external  world;  because  every  free^h 
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accession  to  our  knowledge  supplies  fresh  means,  with  which  we 
can  either  control  the  operations  of  nature,  or,  failing  in  that, 
can  foresee  the  consequences,  and  thus  avoid  what  is  impossible 
to  prevent;  in  both  instances,  diminishing  the  pressure  exercised 
on  us  by  external  agents. 

If  these  premises  M-e  admitted,  we  are  led  to  a  conclusion 
which  is  of  great  value  for  the  purpose  of  this  Introduction.  For 
if  the  measure  of  civilization  is  the  triumph  of  the  mind  over 
external  agents,  it  becomes  clear,  that  of  the  two  classes  of  laws 
which  regulate  the  progress  of  mankind,  the  mental  class  is  more 
important  than  the  physical  This,  indeed,  is  assumed  by  one 
school  of  thinkers  as  a  matter  of  course,  though  I  am  not  aware 
that  its  demonstration  has  been  hitherto  attempted  by  any  thing 
even  approaching  an  exhaustive  analysis.  The  question,  however, 
as  to  the  originality  of  my  arguments,  is  one  of  very  trifling 
moment;  but  what  we  have  to  notice  is,  that  in  the  present  stage 
of  our  inquiiy,  the  problem  with  which  we  started  has  become 
simplified,  and  a  discovery  of  the  laws  of  European  history  is  re- 
solved, in  the  first  instance,  into  a  discovery  of  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind.  These  mental  laws,  when  ascertained,  will  be  the 
ultimate  basis  of  the  history  of  Europe;  the  physical  laws  will  be 
treated  as  of  minor  importance,  and  as  merely  giving  rise  to  dis« 
turbances,  the  force  and  the  frequency  of  which  have,  during 
several  centuries,  perceptibly  diminished. 

If  we  now  inquire  into  the  means  of  discovering  the  laws  of 
the  human  mind,  the  metaphysicians  are  ready  with  an  answei ; 
and  they  refer  us  to  their  own  labours  as  supplying  a  satisfactory 
solution.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  their  researches,  to  measure  the  extent  of  their  resources,  and, 
above  all,  to  test  the  validity  of  that  method  which  they  always 
follow,  and  by  which  alone,  as  they  assert,  great  truths  can  be 
elicited. 

The  metaphysical  method,  though  necessarily  branching  into 
two  divisions,  is,  in  its  origin,  always  the  same,  and  consists  in 
each  observer  studying  the  operations  of  his  own  mind.'  This 
is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  historical  method;  the  metaphysician 
studying  one  mind,  the  historian  studying  many  minds.  Now, 
the  first  remark  to  make  on  this  is,  that  the  metaphysical  method 
is  one  by  which  no  discovery  has  ever  yet  been  made  in  any 

'  **  As  the  metaphymctan  carries  within  himself  the  materials  of  his  reasoning, 
he  is  not  under  a  necessity  of  looking  abroad  for  subjects  of  speculation  or  amuse- 
ment." SUvoarfa  Philotopky  of  the  Mind^  toI.  i.  p.  462 ;  and  the  same  remark,  al*- 
most  literally  repeated,  at  toI.  iii.  p.  260.  Locke  makes  what  passes  in  each  man*t 
mind  the  sole  source  of  metaphysics,  and  the  solo  test  of  their  truth.  J&M.V  con 
^emtng  Human  Understanding^  in  Locke's  Wark^t  vol.  i.  pp.  18,  76,  79, 121.  1 4  6, 
63,  287,  vol.  ii  pp.  141,  243. 
8 
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branch  of  knowledge.  Every  thing  we  at  present  know^  has  becD 
ascertained  by  studying  phenomena,  from  which  all  casual  dis- 
turbances having  been  removed,  the  law  remains  as  a  conspicuous 
residue.'  And  this  can  only  be  done  by  observations  so  numerous 
as  to  eliminate  the  disturbances,  or  else  by  experiments  so  del- 
icate as  to  isolate  the  phenomena.  One  of  these  conditions  is 
essential  to  all  inductive  science;  but  neither  of  them  does  tho 
metaphysician  obey.  To  isolate  the  phenomenon  is  for  him  an 
impossibility;  since  no  man,  into  whatever  state  of  reverie  he 
may  be  thrown,  can  entirely  cut  himself  off  from  the  influence 
of  external  events,  which  must  produce  an  effect  on  his  mind, 
even  when  he  is  unconscious  of  their  presence.  As  to  the  other 
condition,  it  is  by  the  metaphysician  set  at  open  defiance;  for  his 
whole  system  is  based  on  the  supposition  that,  by  studying  a 
single  mind,  he  can  get  the  laws  of  all  minds;  so  that  while  he, 
on  the  one  hand,  is  unable  to  isolate  his  observations  from  dis- 
turbances, he,  on  the  other  hand,  refuses  to  adopt  the  only 
remaining  precaution, — ^he  refuses  so  to  enlaige  his  survey  as 
to  eliminate  the  disturbances  by  which  his  observations  are 
troubled.* 

This  is  the  first  and  fundamental  objection  to  which  meta- 
physicians are  exposed,  even  on  the  threshold  of  their  science. 
But  if  we  penetrate  a  little  deeper,  we  shall  meet  with  anothei 
circumstance,  which,  though  less  obvious,  is  equally  decisive. 
After  the  metaphysician  has  taken  for  granted  that,  by  studying 
one  mind,  he  can  discover  the  laws  of  aU  minds,  he  finds  himself 
involved  in  a  singular  difficulty  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  apply 
even  this  imperfect  method.  The  difficulty  to  which  I  allude  is- 
one  which,  not  being  met  with  in  any  other  pursuit,  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  meta-- 
physical  controversies.     To  understand,  therefore,  its  nature,  it 

^  The  deducUve  sciences  form,  of  course,  an  exception  to  this ;  but  the  whole 
theory  of  metaphysics  is  founded  on  its  inductive  character,  and  on  the  supposition 
that  it  consists  of  generalized  observations,  and  that  from  them  alone  the  science  o! 
oiind  can  be  raised. 

'  These  remarlcs  are  only  applicable  to  those  who  follow  the  purely  metaphysical 
method  of  investigation.  There  is,  however,  a  very  small  number  of  metaphysicians, 
among  whom  H.  Cousin  is  the  mo:3t  eminent  in  France,  in  whoso  works  we  find 
larger  views,  and  an  attempt  to  connect  historical  inquiries  with  metaphysical  ones  ;*- 
thus  recognizing  the  necessity  of  verifying  their  original  speculations.  To  this 
method  there  can  be  no  objection,  provided  the  metaphysical  conclusions  are  merely 
regarded  as  hypotheses  which  require  verification  to  raise  them  to  theories.  Bu 
instead  of  this  cautious  proceeding,  the  almost  invariable  plan  is,  to  treat  the 
hypothesis  as  if  it  were  a  theory  already  proved,  and  as  if  there  remained  nothing 
to  do  but  to  give  historical  illustrations  of  truths  established  by  the  psychologist. 
This  confusion  between  illustration  and  verification,  appears  to  be  the  universal  fidk< 
Ing  of  those  who,  Uke  Vico  and  Fichte,  speculate  upon  historical  phenomena  «|»rMf«. 
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afl  requisite  to  give  a  short  account  of  those  two  great  schools,  to 
'jne  of  which  all  metaphysicians  must  necessarily  belong. 

In  investigating  the.  nature  of  the  human  mind,  according  to 
the  metaphysical  scheme,  there  are  two  methods  of  proceeding, 
both  of  which  are  equally  obvious,  and  yet  both  of  which  lead  to 
entirely  different  results.  According  to  the  first  method,  the'in* 
quirer  begins  by  examining  his  sensations.  According  to  the  other 
method,  he  beginsby  examining  his  ideas.  These  two  methods 
always  have  led,  and  always  must  lead,  to  conclusions  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  each  other.  Nor  are  the  reasons  of  this  difficult 
to  understand.  In  metaphysics,  the  mind  is  the  instrument,  as 
well  as  the  material  on  which  the  instrument  is  employed.  The 
means  by  which  the  science  must  be  worked  out,  being  thus  the 
same  as  the  object  upon  which  it  works,  there  arises  a  difficulty 
of  a  very  peculiar  kmd.  This  difficulty  is,  the  impossibility  of 
taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  of  the  mental  phe- 
nomena; because,  however  extensive  such  a  view  may  be,  it 
must  exclude  the  state  of  the  mind  by  which,  or  in  which,  the 
view  itself  is  taken.  Hence  we  may  perceive  what,  I  think,  is  a 
fundamental  difference  between  physical  and  metaphysical  in- 
quiries. In  physics,  there  are  several  methods  of  proceeding,  all 
of  which  lead  to  the  same  results.  But  in  metaphysics,  it  will 
invariably  be  found,  that  if  two  men  of  equal  ability,  and  equal 
honesty,  employ  different  methods  in  the  study  of  the  mind,  the 
conclusions  wluch  they  obtain  will  also  be  different.  To  those 
who  are  unversed  in  these  matters,  a  few  illustrations  will  set 
this  in  a  clearer  light.  Metaphysicians  who  begin  by  the  study 
of  ideas,  observe  in  their  own  minds  an  idea  of  space.  Whence, 
they  ask,  can  this  arise  ?  It  cannot,  they  say,  owe  its  origin  to 
the  senses,  because  the  senses  only  supply  what  is  finite  and 
contingent ;  whereas  the  idea  of  space  is  infinite  and  necessary.' 
It  is  infinite,  since  we  cannot  conceive  that  space  has  an  end; 
and  it  is  necessary,  since  we  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  its 

*  Compare  Steward 9  Philotophy  of  the  Mind^  toI.  ii.  p.  194,  vith  CotMt'n,  Hut, 
de  la  Philosophies  II.  s6rie,  voL  ii.  p.  92.  Among  the  Indian  metaphygiciaoB,  there 
was  a  Beet  which  declared  space  to  be  the  cause  of  all  things.  Journal  of  Anatio 
80c,  Tol.  ▼!.  pp.  268,  290.  See  also  the  Dabistan^  vol.  ii.  p.  40 ;  which,  however, 
was  contrary  to  the  Yedas.  Raimiohun  Roy  on  the  Vedsy  1882,  pp.  8,  111.  In 
Spain,  the  doctrine  of  the  infinity  of  space  is  heretical.  DoUado^e  LetterM,  p.  96 ; 
which  should  be  compared  with  the  objection  of  Irensus  against  the  Valentinians,  in 
Beaueoln-e,  Histoirede  Manichee,  vol.  ii.  p.  276.  For  the  different  theories  of  space, 
I  may,  moreover,  refer  to  Rittere  Hiet.  of  Ancient  Philotophy^  vol  i.  pp.  461,  473, 
477,  vol.  it  p.  814,  vol.  iii.  pp.  195-204;  CudwortKs  InUUeetual  System,  vol.  i.  p 
191,  vol.  iii.  pp.  280,  472;  Kritik  d^r  reinen  Vemunfty  in  Kant's  Werkt,  vol  ii.  ppw 
28,  62,  Sit  120,  139,  147,  256,  834,  347  :  Tennemann,  GeschiehU  der  Philosophie 
ToL  L  p.  109,  vol.  ii.  p.  808,  vol  iii  pp.  180-187,  vol.  Iv.  p.  284,  vol.  v.  pp.  884-887 
▼oL  rl  p.  99,  voL  viii.  pp.  87,  88,  688,  vol  ix.  pp.  257,  855,  410,  vol  z.  p.  79,  vol 
si  pp.  195  885-889. 
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non-exiBtence.  Thus  far  the  idealist.  But  the  sensualist,  as  hn 
is  called,*' — ^he  who  begins,  not  with  ideas,  but  with  sensations, 
arrives  at  a  very  different  conclusion.  He  remarks,  that  we  can 
have  no  idea  of  space,  until  we  have  first  had  an  idea  of  objects; 
and  that  the  ideas  of  objects  can  only  be  the  results  of  the  sen- 
sations which  those  objects  excite.  As  to  the  idea  of  space  being 
necessary,  this,  he  says,  only  results  from  the  circumstance  that 
we  never  can  perceive  an  object  which  does  not  bear  a  certain 
position  to  some  other  object.  This  forms  an  indissoluble  asso- 
ciation between  the  idea  of  position  and  the  idea  of  an  object; 
and  as  this  association  is  constantly  repeated  before  us,  we  at 
length  find  ourselves  unable  to  conceive  an  object  without  posi- 
tion, or,  in  other  words,  without  space.**  As  to  space  being 
infinite,  this,  he  says,  is  a  notion  we  get  by  conceiving  a  contin- 
ual addition  to  lines,  or  to  surfaces,  or  to  bulk,  which  are  the 
three  modifications  of  extension.*"  On  innumerable  other  points, 
we  find  the  same  discrepancy  between  the  two  schools.  The 
idealist,"  for  example,  asserts  that  our  notions  of  cause,  of  time, 
of  personal  identity,  and  of  substance,  are  universal  and  neces- 
sary; that  they  are  simple;  and  that,  not  being  susceptible  of 
analysis,  they  must  be  referred  to  the  ori^nal  constitution  of  the 
mind."    On  the  other  hand,  the  sensationalist,  so  far  from  recog- 

'*  Thid  is  the  title  conferred  by  M.  Cousin  upon  nearly  all  the  greatest  English  meta* 
physicians,  and  upon  Condillac  and  all  his  disciples  in  France,  their  system  having 
**  le  nom  ro^rit^  de  Benaualisme."  Couirin,  Nistoire  de  la  PhilotopMe^  II.  s^rie,  vol. 
ii.  p.  88.  The  same  name  is  given  to  the  same  school,  in  F«ucMer9leheifC»  Medical 
Pnyeholoffy,  p.  52,  and  in  Renouard's  Histoire  de  la  MSdecine^  vol.  i.  p.  846,  vol.  ii. 
p.  868.  In  Jober^a  New  System  of  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  884,  8vo,  1849,  it  is  called 
'^sensationalism,*'  which  seems  a  preferable  expression. 

"  This  is  very  ably  argued  by  Mr.  James  Mill  in  his  Analysis  of  ths  Phenomena 
of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.  pp.  32,  98-95,  and  elsewhere.  Compare  ^ssay  eon- 
eerning  Human  Understanding,  in  Lockers  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  147,  148,  154,  167,  and 
the  ingenious  distinction,  p.  198,  ^'between  the  idea  of  the  infinity  of  space,  and  the 
idea  of  a  space  infinite."  At  p.  208,  Locke  sarcastically  says,  "  But  yet,  after  all 
this,  there  being  men  who  persuade  themselves  that  they  have  clear,  posidve,  com- 
prehensive, ideas  of  infinity,  it  is  fit  they  enjoy  their  privilege ;  and  I  should  be  very 
glad  (with  some  others  that  I  Icnow,  who  acknowledge  they  have  none  such)  to  be 
better  informed  by  their  communication.'* 

"  MilVs  Analysis  of  the  Mind,  vol.  ii.  pp.  96,  97.  See  also  the  Examination  of 
Malchravchf,  in  Locke'^s  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  248,  249;  and  Mailer's  Elements  of 
Physiolorry,  vol.  ii.  p.  1081,  which  should  be  compared  with  Comte,  Philosophte 
Positive,  lol.  i.  p.  854. 

"  I  speak  of  idealists  In  opposition  to  sensationalists ;  though  the  word  idealist 
is  often  used  by  metaphysicians  in  a  very  different  sense.  On  the  different  kinds  of 
idealism,  see  Kritik  aer  reinen  Vemunft,  and  Prolegomena  zu  jeder  kunftigen  Meta^ 
vhynk,  in  Kant's  Werke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  223,  889,  vol.  iil  pp.  204,  210,  806,  307. 
According  to  him,  the  Cartesian  idealism  is  empirical. 

"  Thus,  Dugald  Stewart  (Philosophical  Essays,  Edin.  1810,  p.  SSO  tells  ns  of 
"  the  simple  idea  of  personal  identity."  And  Reid  {Essays  an  the  Powrs  of  ths 
Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  864)  says,  **  I  know  of  no  ideas  or  notions  that  have  a  better  claim 
to  be  accounted  simple  and  original  than  those  of  space  and  time."  In  the 
Sanscrit  metaphysics,  time  i»  **an  independent  cause."  See  the  Vishnu  iStranm^ 
pp.  10,  216. 
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oizing  the  simplicity  of  these  ideas,  considers  them  to  be  extremdy 
complex,  and  looks  upon  their  universality  and  necessity  as 
merely  the  resul  of  a  frequent  and  intimate  association." 

Tliis  is  the  first  important  difference  which  is  inevitably  con- 
sequent  on  the  adoption  of  different  methods.  The  idef^t  is 
compelled  to  assert,  that  necessary  truths  and  contingent  truths 
have  a  different  origin."  The  sensationalist  is  bound  to  affirm 
they  have  the  same  origin.*'  The  further  these  two  great  schools 
advance,  the  more  marked  does  their  divergence  become.  They 
are  at  open  war  in  every  department  of  morals,  of  philosophy, 
and  of  art.  The  idealists  say  that  all  men  have  essentially  the 
same  notion  of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful.  The  sen- 
sationalists affirm  that  there  is  no  such  standard,  because  ideas 
depend  upon  sensations,  and  because  the  sensations  of  men  de- 
pend upon  the  changes  in  their  bodies,  and  upon  the  external 
events  by  which  their  bodies  are  affected. 

Such  is  a  short  specimen  of  the  opposite  conclusions  to  which 
the  ablest  metaphysicians  have  been  driven,  by  the  simple  cir- 
cumstance that  they  have  pursued  opposite  methods  of  investi- 
gation. And  this  is  the  more  important  to  observe,  because  after 
these  two  methods  have  been  employed,  the  resources  of  meta- 
physics are  evidently  exhausted."    Both  parties  agree  that  men- 

^  "  Afl  Space  is  a  comprehcosiTe  word,  including  all  positions,  or  the  whole  of 
synchronous  order,  so  Time  is  a  comprehensiTC  word,  including  all  successions,  or 
the  whole  of  successiTe  order."  MUTb  AnalyHB  of  the  Mind^  toI  ii.  p.  100 ;  and  on 
the  relation  of  time  to  memory,  toI,  i.  p.  262.  In  Joberfs  Nevo  SysUm  of  PhiloMphy^ 
ToL  i.  p.  33,  it  is  said  that  **  time  is  nothing  but  the  succession  of  events,  and  we 
know  events  by  experience  only.**  See  also  p.  183,  and  compare  respecting  time 
CondiUac,  TraiU  det  SenMUunu,  pp.  104-114,  222,  228,  831-383.  To  the  same  effect 
is  Ji9My  eoHcaminff  Humttn  Undirtiandinff^  book  ii.  chap,  xir.,  in  LoeMt  Wbrks^ 
Tol.  i.  p.  168;  and  see  his  second  reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  Works,  vol. 
iU.  pp.  414-416 ;  and  as  to  the  idea  of  subaUnce,  see  vol.  i.  pp.  285-290,  292,  308, 
▼ol.  iii.  pp.  6,  10,  17. 

"  Reid  (^Etay  on,  ik$  Powers  of  the  Mind^  vol.  1.  p.  281)  says,  that  necessary 
truth  "  cannot  be  the  conclusions  of  the  senses ;  for  our  senses  testify  only  what  is, 
and  not  what  must  necessarily  be.**  Sec  also  vol.  ii.  pp.  68,  204,  289,  240,  281. 
The  same  distinction  is  peremptorily  asserted  in  WhewelPe  Phiio»ophy  of  the  In^ 
dative  Sciences^  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  pp.  60-78,  140;  and  see  Dugald  SiewarVe  Philo- 
topkUed  Etteaye,  pp.  128,  124.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  (^Additione  to  Reid'e  Worka,  p.  754) 
says,  that  non-contingent  truths  "have  their  converse  absolutely  incogitable." 
But  this  learned  writer  does  not  mention  how  we  are  to  know  when  any  thing  is 
"absolutely  incogitable.**  That  we  cannot  cogitate  an  idea,  is  certainly  no  proof 
of  its  being  incogitable ;  for  it  may  be  cogitated  at  some  later  period,  when  knowl- 
edge is  more  advanced. 

"  This  is  asserted  by  all  the  followers  of  Locke ;  and  one  of  the  hitest  productions 
of  that  school  -declares,  that  "  to  say  that  necessary  truths  cannot  be  acquired  by 
ekpericnce,  is  to  deny  the  most  clear  evidence  of  our  senses  and  reason.**  JoberCe 
Nex  &y9tem  of  PkUoeophyy  vol.  i.  p.  58. 

'"  '\>  avoid  misapprehension,  I  may  repeat,  that,  here  and  elsewhere,  I  mean  by 
metaphysics,  that  vast  body  of  literature  which  is  constructed  on  the  supposition 
that  th  \  laws  of  the  human  mind  can  be  generalized  eoUly  from  the  facts  of  in* 
findoa:  conaciousnesB.    For  this  scheme,  the  word  "  metaphysics  **  is  rather  incon 
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tal  laws  can  only  be  discovered  by  studying  individual  minds 
and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  mind  which  is  not  the  result 
either  of  reflection  or  of  sensation.  The  only  choice,  therefore, 
they  have  to  make,  is  between  subordinating  the  results  of  sen- 
sation to  the  laws  of  reflection,  or  else  subordinating  the  results 
of  reflection  to  the  laws  of  sensation.  Every  system  of  meta- 
physics has  been  constructed  according  to  one  of  these  schemes; 
and  this  must  always  continue  to  be  the  case,  because  when  the 
two  schemes  are  added  together,  they  include  the  totality  of 
metaphysical  phenomena.  Each  process  is  equally  plausible;'* 
the  supporters  of  each  are  equally  confident;  and  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  dispute,  it  is  impossible  that  any  middle  term 
should  be  found;  nor  can  there  ever  be  an  umpire,  because  no  one 
can  mediate  between  metaphysical  controversies  without  being 
a  metaphysician,  and  no  one  can  be  a  metaphysician  without  being 
either  a  sensationalist  or  an  idealist ;  in  other  words,  without 
belonging  to  one  of  those  very  parties  whose  claims  he  professes 
to  judge.*" 

On  these  grounds,  we  must,  I  think,  arrive  at  the  conclusion, 

yenient,  but  it  will  cause  no  confusion  if  this  definition  of  it  is  kept  in  yiew  by 
the  reader. 

**  What  a  celebrated  historian  of  philosophy  says  of  Platonism,  is  equally  troB 
of  all  the  great  metaphysical  systems :  "  Dass  sie  ein  zusammenhangendes  barmo- 
nisches  Ganzes  ausmachen  (i.  e.  the  leading  propositions  of  it)  f&llt  in  die  Augen.** 
Tennemann^  GeachidUe  der  Philotopkie^  toL  ii.  p.  527.  And  yet  he  confesses  (voL 
ill.  p.  52)  of  it  and  the  opposite  system :  *^  und  wenn  man  auf  die  Bewelse  siehet,  so 
ist  der  Empirismus  des  Aristoteles  nicht  besser  bcgrundet  als  der  Rationalismna  de« 
Plato.^*  Kant  admits  that  there  can  be  only  one  true  system,  but  is  confident  that 
he  has  discovered  what  all  his  predecessors  ha^e  missed.  JH9  M^iapkydk  dtr  Siiten^ 
in  Kant'$  Werke^  vol.  v.  p.  5,  where  be  rai$tes  tbe  question,  "  ob  es  wohl  mehr,  als 
eine  Philosopbie  geben  konne."  In  the  Krkik^  and  in  the  FroUgome$ui  tu  jeder 
k&nftiaen  Metaphysik,  he  says  that  metaphysics  have  made  no  progress,  and 
that  the  study  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  'Werkey  vol.  ii.  pp.  49,  50,  vol.  iiL  pp. 
166,  246. 

*  We  find  a  curious  instance  of  this,  in  the  attempt  made  by  M.  €k>u8in  to  found 
an  eclectic  school ;  for  this  very  able  and  learned  man  has  been  quite  unable  to 
avoid  the  one-sided  view  which  is  to  every  metaphysician  an  essential  preliroiuary ; 
and  he  adopts  that  fundamental  distinction  between  necessary  ideas  and  contingent 
ideas,  by  which  the  idealist  is  separated  from  the  sensationalist :  "la  grande  division 
des  id^es  aujourd'hui  ^tablio  est  la  division  des  id6es  contingentes  et  des  id^ea 
ndcessaires.*'  C<ntain^  HUU  de  la  Philotophie^  II.  s6rie,  vol.  i.  p.  82 1  see  also  vol. 
ii.  p.  92,  and  the  same  work,  I.  s^rie,  vol.  i.  pp.  249,  267,  268,  811,  vol.  lit.  pp.  51- 
54.  M.  Cousin  constantly  contradicts  Locke,  and  then  says  he  has  refuted  that 
profound  and  vigorous  thinker ;  while  he  does  not  even  state  the  arguments  of 
James  Mill,  who,  as  a  metaphysician,  is  the  greatest  of  our  modem  sensationalists, 
and  whose  views,  whether  right  or  wrong,  certaiuly  deserve  notice  from  an  eclectic 
historian  of  philosophy. 

Another  eclectic.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  announces  {DiicutnoM  on  PhUotophy^  p. 
597}  "  an  undeveloped  philosophy,  which,  I  am  confident,  is  founded  upon  truth. 
To  this  confidence  I  have  come,  not  merely  through  the  convictions  of  my  own 
consciousness,  but  by  finding  in  this  system  a  centre  and  conciliation  for  the  most 
opposite  of  philosophical  opinions."  But  at  p.  589,  he  summarily  disposes  of  one 
of  the  most  important  of  these  philosophical  opinions  as  '*  the  superfieial  Cflifiot 
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tbat  as  metapbysicians  are  unavoidably,  and  by  tbe  very  nature 
of  their  inquiry,  broken  up  into  two  completely  antagonistic 
schools,  the  relative  truth  of  which  there  are  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining; as  they,  moreover,  have  but  few  resources,  and  as  they 
use  those  resources  according  to  a  method  by  which  no  other 
science  has  ever  been  developed, —we,  looking  at  these  things, 
ought  not  to  expect  that  they  can  supply  us  with  sufficient  data 
for  solving  those  great  problems  which  the  history  of  the  human 
mind  presents  to  our  view.  And  whoever  will  take  the  pains 
fairly  to  estimate  the  present  condition  of  mental  philosophy, 
must  admit  that,  notwithstanding  the  influence  it  has  always 
exercised  over  some  of  the  most  powerful  minds,  and  through 
them  over  society  at  large,  there  is,  nevertheless,  no  other  study 
which  has  been  so  zealously  prosecuted,  so  long  continued,  and 
yet  remains  so  barren  of  results.  In  no  other  department  has 
there  been  so  much  movement,  and  so  little  progress.  Men  of 
eminent  abilities,  and  of  the  greatest  integrity  of  purpose,  have 
in  every  civilized  country,  for  many  centuries,  been  engaged  in 
metaphysical  inquiries;  and  yet  at  the  present  moment  their 
systems,  so  far  from  approximating  towards  truth,  are  diverging 
from  each  other  with  a  velocity  which  seems  to  be  accelerated  by 
the  progress  of  knowledge.  The  incessant  rivalry  of  the  hostile 
schools,  the  violence  with  which  they  have  been  supported,  and 
the  exclusive  and  unphilosophic  confidence  with  which. each  has 
advocated  its  own  method, — ^all  these  things  have  thrown  the 
study  of  the  mind  into  a  confusion  only  to  be  compared  to  that 
in  which  the  study  of  religion  has  been  thrown  by  the  contro- 
versies of  theologians.'*  The  consequence  is,  that  if  we  except 
a  very  few  of  the  laws  of  association,  and  perhaps  I  may  add 
the  modern  theories  of  vision  and  of  touch,"  there  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  compass  of  metaphysics  a  single  principle 
of  importance,  and  at  the  same  time  of  incontestable  truth. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  suspicion 
that  there  is  some  fundamental  error  in  the  manner  in  which 
these  inquiries  have  been  prosecuted.    For  my  own  part,  I  believe 

**  Berkeley,  in  a  moment  of  candour,  inadvertently  confesses  what  is  very 
damaging  to  the  reputation  of  his  own  pursuits :  *^  Upon  tbe  whole,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  far  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  those  difficulties  which  have  hiiherio 
amused  philosophers,  and  blocked  up  the  way  to  knowledge,  are  entirely  owing  to 
ourselves.  That  we  have  first  raised  a  dust,  and  then  complain  we  caimot  see.** 
PrineipleB  of  Hvman  Knowledgt,  in  BerkeleyU  Workt^  vol.  i.  p.  74.  Every  meta* 
pn ysician  and  theologian  should  get  this  sentence  by  heart :  '^  That  we  have  first 
raiifed  a  dust,  and  then  complain  we  cannot  see.** 

^  Some  of  the  laws  of  association,  as  stated  by  Hume  and  Hartley,  are  capable 
of  historical  verification,  which  would  change  the  metaphysical  hypothesis  into  a 
scientific  theory.  Berkeley's  theory  of  vision,  and  Brown's  theory  of  touch,  have, 
in  the  same  way,  been  verified  physiologically ;  so  that  we  now  know,  what  others 
«tia«  we  could  only  have  suspected. 
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that,  by  mere  observations  of  our  own  minds,  and  even  by  sacl* 
rude  experiments  as  we  are  able  to  make  upon  them,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  raise  psychology  to  a  science;  and  I  entertain 
very  little  doubt  that  metaphysics  can  only  be  successfully 
studied  by  an  investigation  of  history  so  comprehensive  as  to 
enable  us  to  understand  the  conditions  which  govern  the  move- 
ments of  the  human  race.'' 

^  In  regard  to  one  of  the  difficulties  stated  in  this  chapter  as  impeding  meta- 
physicians, it  is  only  just  to  quote  the  remarlES  of  Kant :  "  Wie  aber  das  Ich,  der 
ich  denlie,  von  dem  Ich,  das  sich  selbst  anschaut,  unterschieden  (indero  ich  mir  nocb 
andere  Anschauungsart  wenigstens  als  moglich  vorstellen  kann),  und  doch  mit  die- 
sem  letzteren  als  dasselbe  Subject  einerlei  sei,  wie  ich  also  sagen  Iconne;  Ich  als 
Intelligenz  und  denkend  Subject,  erkenne  mich  selbst  als  gedachtes  Object,  so  fern 
ich  mir  noch  uber  das  in  der  Anschauung  gegcben  bin,  nur,  gleich  anderen  Ph&no- 
menen,  nicht  wie  ich  ror  dem  Verstande  bin,  ^ondern  wie  ich  mir  erscheine,  hat 
nicht  roehr  auch  nicht  weniger  Schwierigkeit  bei  sich,  als  wie  ich  mir  sslbst  iiber- 
haupt  ein  Object  und  zwar  der  Anschauung  und  innercr  Wahrnehmungen  sein 
konne."  Kritik  der  rtinen  Vemun/t^  in  Kanfa  Werke^  vol.  ii.  p.  144.  I  am 
very  willing  to  let  the  question  rest  on  this :  for  to  me  it  appears  that  both  easel 
are  not  only  equally  dfficult,  but,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  ai« 
vqutlly  impoflsible. 
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CHAITER  IV. 

UHtTTAh  LAWS  ARE  EITHER  MORAL  OR  INTELLECTUAIi.  COMPAKI80N  OP 
MORAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  LAWS,  AND  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  EFFECI 
FBODUCED  BY  CACH  ON  THE  PBOORSBB  OF  SOCIETY 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  it  has,  I  trust,  been  made  apparent, 
that,  whatever  may  hereafter  be  the  case,  we,  looking  merely  at 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  must  pronounce  the  meta- 
physical method  to  be  unequal  to  the  task,  often  imposed  upon 
it,  of  discovering  the  laws  which  regulate  the  movements  of  the 
human  mind.  We  are,  therefore,  driven  to  the  only  remaining 
method,  according  to  which  mental  phenomena  are  to  be  studieid, 
not  simply  as  they  appear  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  observer, 
but  as  they  appear  in  the  actions  of  mankind  at  large.  The 
essential  opposition  between  these  two  plans  is  very  obvious  : 
but  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  bring  forward  further  illustration 
of  the  resources  possessed  by  each  for  the  investigation  of  truth  ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  I  will  select  a  subject  which,  though  still 
imperfectly  understood,  supplies  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  reg- 
ularity with  which,  under  the  most  conflicting  circumstances,  the 
great  Laws  of  Nature  are  able  to  hold  their  course. 

The  case  to  which  I  refer,  is  that  of  the  proportion  kept  up 
in  the  births  of  the  sexes  ;  a  proportion  which  if  it  were  to  be 
greatly  disturbed  in  any  country,  even  for  a  single  generation, 
would  throw  society  into  the  most  serious  confusion,  and  would 
xn&llibly  cause  a  great  increase  in  the  vices  of  the  people.  ■ 
Now,  it  has  always  been  suspected  that,  on  an  average,  the 
male  and  female  births  are  tolerably  equal ;  but,  until  very  re- 

'  Thus  we  find  that  the  CrusadeR,  by  diminishing  the  proportion  of  men  to  women 
hi  Europe,  increased  licentiousness.  See  a  curious  passage  in  Spren^el^  Uixtoire  tU 
la  Medecins,  vol.  ii.  p.  376.  In  Yucatan,  there  is  generally  a  considerable  excess  oi 
women,  and  the  result  is  prejudicial  to  morals.  Stephens^ 9  Central  AmeHca,  vol.  iil 
pp.  8S0,  429.  On  the  other  hand,  respecting  the  state  of  society  produced  by  ao 
excess  of  males,  see  Mallefa  Northern  Antiquities,  p.  259 ;  Journal  of  Otographiea. 
Society^  toL  xv.  p.  46,  vol.  xvi.  p.  3()7  ;  Bouthet/^8  Commonplace  Book,  thi«  d  series 
p.  579. 
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Dently,  no  one  could  tell  whether  or  not  they  are  precisely  equal, 
or,  if  unequal,  on  which  side  there  is  an  excess.'  The  births 
being  the  physical  result  of  physical  antecedents,  it  was  clearly 
seen  that  the  laws  of  the  births  must  be  in  those  antecedents  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  causes  of  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  must 
reside  in  the  parents  themselves.*  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  question  arose,  if  it  was  not  possible  to  elucidate  this  diffi- 
culty by  our  knowledge  of  animal  physiology  ;  for  it  was  plausi- 
bly said,  "  Since  physiology  is  a  study  of  the  laws  of  the  body,* 
and  since  all  births  are  products  resulting  from  the  body,  it  fol- 
lows that  if  we  know  the  laws  of  the  body,  we  shall  know  the 
laws  of  the  birth."  This  was  the  view  taken  by  physiologists 
of  our  origin  ;"•  and  tliis  is  precisely  the  view  taken  by  metaphy* 
sicians  of  our  history.  Both  parties  believed  that  it  was  possi- 
ble at  once  to  rise  to  the  cause  of   the  phenomenon,  and  by 

*  On  this  question,  a  variety  of  conflicting  statements  may  be  seen  in  the  older 
writers.  Goodman,  early  in  the  seventeenth  oentury,  supposed  that  more  females  were 
born  than  males.  Southei^s  Commonplace  Book,  third  series,  p.  696.  Turgot  (CSuvres, 
vol.  ii.  p.  247)  rightly  says,  "il  nait  un  pen  plus  d^hommes  que  de  femmes:"  but 
the  evidence  was  too  incomplete  to  make  this  more  than  a  lucky  guess ;  and  I  find 
that  even  Herder,  writing  in  1785,  takes  for  granted  that  the  proportion  was  about 
equal:  **ein  ziemliches  Gleichmass  in  den  Geburten  beider  Geschlechter "  {Ideenntf 
Oexchichie^  vol.  ii.  p.  149),  and  was  sometimes  in  favour  of  girls,  **ja  die  Nachrichten 
mehrerer  Reisenden  machen  es  wahrscheinlich,  dass  in  manchen  dieser  Gegenden 
wirklich  mehr  Tochter  als  Sohne  geboren  werden.** 

'  A  question,  indeed,  has  been  raised  as  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  state 
of  the  mind  during  the  period  of  orgasm.  But  whatever  this  influence  may  be,  it 
can  only  affect  the  subsequent  birth  through  and  by  physical  antecedents,  which  in 
every  case  must  be  regarded  as  the  proximate  cause.  If,  therefore,  the  influence 
were  proved  to  exist,  we  should  still  have  to  search  for  physical  laws:  though  such 
laws  would  of  course  be  considered  merely  as  secondary  ones,  resolvable  into  some 
higher  generalization. 

*  Some  writers  treat  physiology  as  a  study  of  the  laws  of  life.  But  this,  looking 
at  the  subject  as  it  now  stands,  is  far  too  bold  a  step,  and  several  branches  <h 
knowledge  will  have  to  be  raised  from  their  present  empirical  state,  before  the 
phenomena  of  life  can  be  scientifically  investigated.  The  more  raUonal  mode  seems 
to  be,  to  consider  physiology  and  anatomy  as  correlative:  the  first  forming  the 
dynamical,  and  the  second  forming  the  statical  part  of  the  study  of  organic 
structure. 

*  Voulez-vous  savoir  de  quoi  depend  le  sexe  dea  enfants  ?  Femel  vous  r6pond. 
tur  la  foi  dos  anciens,  quHl  ddpend  des  qualit^s  do  la  semence  du  p^re  et  de  la  m^re.^ 
Renoitard,  HUtoirt  de  la  Mededne^  Paris,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  106:  see  also,  at  p.  18fl, 
the  opinion  of  Hippocrates,  adopted  by  Galen ;  and  similar  views  in  Lepelletier, 
Physiologie  Medieale^  vol.  iv.  p.  332,  and  Sprengel,  Hut.  de  la  Mededne,  vol.  i.  pp. 
252,  310]  vol.  ii.  p.  115,  vol.  iv.  p.  62.  For  further  information  as  to  the  opinions 
which  have  been  held  respecting  the  origin  of  sexes,  see  Bcausobre,  Hiiftoire  de 
Manichee,  vol.  ii.  p.  417  ;  Asiatic  Researches^  vol.  iii.  pp.  868,  861 ;  Vishnu  Purana^ 
p.  349;  Works  of  Sir  William  Jones^  vol.  iii.  p.  126;  Ritter's  History  of  Aneien 
Philosophy^  vol.  iii.  p.  191 ;  Denham  and  Clapperion's  Africa,  pp.  823,  324;  i/ati»- 
tenon,  Letters  Inedites^  vol.  li.  p.  62 ;  and  the  view  of  Hohl  (BurdachU  Phynologie^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  472),  "  que  les  femmes  chez  lesquellcs  pr^domine  Ic  systAme  art^riel  pro* 
3r6ent  des  gar^ons,  au  lieu  que  celles  dont  le  syst^nie  veineux  a  la  predominance 
nettent  au  monde  des  fiUes."  According  to  Anaxagoras,  the  question  was  extremely 
liinple  ;  icol  &^^€va  /iif  ^ir^  r&v  8f  (i»y,  0^Aca  dc  &irS  twv  ipio-Tcpvy,  Diiffi,  Latrt.  ii 
9,  voL  i.  p.  85. 
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studying  its  laws  predict  the  phenomenon  itself.  The  physi* 
ologist  said,  ^^By  studying  individual  bodies,  and  thus  ascertain- 
ing the  laws  which  regulate  the  union  of  the  parents,  I  will  dis- 
cover the  proportion  of  the  sexes,  because  the  proportion  is  merely 
the  result  to  which  the  union  gives  me"  Just  in  the  same  way, 
the  metaphysician  says,  "  By  studying  individual  minds,  I  wiU 
ascertain  the  laws  which  govern  their  movements  ;  and  in  that 
way  I  will  predict  the  movements  of  mankind,  which  are  ob- 
viously compounded  of  the  individual  movemente/'*  These  are 
the  expectations  which  have  been  confidently  held  out,  by  physi- 
ologists respecting  the  laws  of  the  sexes,  and  by  metaphysicians 
respecting  the  laws  of  history.  Towards  the  fulfilment,  however, 
of  these  promises,  the  metaphysicians  have  done  absolutely  noth- 
ing ;  nor  have  the  physiologists  been  more  successful,  although 
their  views  have  the  support  of  anatomy,  which  admits  of  the 
employment  of  direct  experiment,  a  resource  unknown  to  meta- 
physics. But  towards  settling  the  present  question,  ^11  this 
availed  them  nothing ;  and  physiologists  are  not  yet  possessed 
of  a  single  fact  which  throws  any  light  on  this  problem  :  Is  the 
number  of  male  births  equal  to  female  births,  is  it  greater,  or  is 
it  less  ? 

These  are  questions  to  which  all  the  resources  of  physiologists, 
from  Aristotle  down  to  our  own  time,  afford  no  means  of  reply.^ 

'  "  Le  m^taphyaicien  se  voit  comme  la  source  de  T^Tidence  et  le  confident  de  ui 
nature :  Moi  seul,  dit-il,  je  puk  g^n^raUfier  les  id^es,  et  d^couvrir  le  gernie  des  dr^ne- 
menta  qui  se  ddveloppent  joamellement  dana  le  monde  physique  et  moral ;  et  c^eet 
par  moi  seul  que  Tbomme  peut  dire  6olair6/*  Helvetiut  de  V Esprit,  vol.  i.  p.  86. 
Compare  Herder,  Ideen  tur  OezcJUehU  der  Meruekheity  vol  ii.  p.  106.  Thus  too  Iff. 
Cousin  {Hist,  de  la  PhUoetyphie,  II.  sdrie,  toI.  i.  p.  131)  says,  "Le  fait  de  la  con- 
science transport^  de  Tindivida  dans  Tesp^  et  dans  Thistoire,  est  la  clef  de  tons  lea 
d^Teloppements  de  Tbumanit^." 

*  Considering  the  very  Ions  period  during  which  physiology  has  been  studied,  it 
B  remarkable  how  little  the  {mysiologists  hare  contributed  towards  the  great  and 
final  object  of  all  science,  namely  the  power  of  predicting  erents.  To  me  it  appears 
that  the  two  principal  causes  of  this  are,  the  backwardness  of  chemistry,  and  the 
still  extremely  imperfect  state  of  the  microscope,  which  even  now  is  so  inaccurate 
an  instrument,  that  when  a  high  power  is  employed,  little  confidence  can  be  placed 
in  it ;  and  the  examination,  for  instance,  of  the  spermatozoa  has  led  to  the  most 
contradictory  results.  In  regard  to  chemistry,  MM.  Robin  and  Yerdeil,  in  theii 
recent  great  work,  have  ably  proved  what  manifold  relations  there  are  between  it 
and  the  further  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  the  animal  frame ;  though  I  venture 
to  think  that  these  eminent  writers  have  shown  occasionaily  an  undue  disposition  to 
limit  the  application  of  chemical  laws  to  physiological  phenomena.  See  Robin  et 
Verdeil,  Chimie  Anatomigue  et  Physioloffique,  Paris,  1868,  vol.  i.  pp.  20,  84,  167, 
837,  338,  437,  661,  vol  U.  pp.  136,  187,  608,  vol  iii.  pp.  135,  144,  188,  281,  288, 
851,  647.  The  increasing  tendency  of  chemistry  to  bring  under  its  control  what 
are  often  supposed  to  be  purely  organic  phenomena,  is  noticed  cautiously  in  T^imere 
ChtTnietry,  vol  ii.  p.  1808,  London,  1847  ;  and  boldly  in  Liebig'n  Letters  on  Ch^niHrtf^ 
18dI,  pp.  260,  261.  Hie  connexion  between  chemistry  and  physiology  is  touched 
on  rather  too  hastily  in  BouUland,  PhUosophie  MSdiceUe,  pp.  160,  257  ;  Broussaisy 
Exofnen  des  Doctrines  Medicates,  vol.  iii.  p.  U'6 ;  Brodie's  Lectures  on  Pathology,  p. 
48;  Henle,  Traite  cPAnatomte,  vol.  i.  pp.  25,  26;  Feuehtersleben's  Medical  Psy- 
Oology,  p.  88 ;  but  better  in  Holland's  Medical  Notes^  1839,  p  270,  a  thoughtful  and 
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And  yet  at  the  present  day  we,  by  the  employment  of  what  now 
seems  a  very  natural  method,  are  possessed  of  a  truth  which  the 
united  abilities  of  a  long  series  of  eminent  men  failed  to  discover. 
By  the  simple  expedient  of  registering  the  number  of  births  and 
their  sexes  ;  by  extending  this  registration  over  several  years,  in 
different  countries, — we  have  been  able  to  eliminate  all  casual 
disturbances,  and  ascertain  the  existence  of  a  law  which,  expressed 
in  round  numbers,  is,  that  for  every  twenty  girls  there  are  bom 
twenty-one  boys  :  and  we  may  confidently  say,  tliat  although  the 
operations  of  this  law  are  of  course  liable  to  constant  aberra- 
tions, the  law  itself  is  so  powerful,  that  we  know  of  no  country 
in  which  during  a  single  year  the  male  births  have  not  been 
greater  than  the  female  ones.^ 

The  importance  and  the  beautiful  regularity  of  this  law, 
make  us  regret  that  it  still  remains  an  empirical  truth,  not  hav- 
ing yet  been  connected  with  the  physical  phenomena  by  which 
its  opepations  are  caused.'     But  this  is  immaterial  to  my  present 

Buggestive  work.  On  the  neceBfuty  of  chemistry  for  increasing  oor  knowledge  of 
embryology,  compare  Woffner'a  Physiology^  pp.  131,  182  note,  with  Burdock^  TraiU 
de  Phyttiologie^  vol.  iv.  pp.  69,  168. 

"  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  some  of  the  eastern  countries  formed  an  exception 
to  this ;  but  more  precise  observations  have  contradicted  the  loose  statements  of  the 
earlier  travellers,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world,  so  far  as  our  knonledpe  ejK tends,  are 
more  girls  bom  than  boys ;  while  in  every  part  of  the  world  for  which  we  have 
statistical  returns,  there  is  a  slight  excess  on  the  side  of  male  births.  Compara 
Marsde^Cs  History  of  Stonatra^  p.  234;  Raffles^  History  of  Java,  vol.  i.  pp.  81,  82; 
Sykes  on  th€  Statistics  of  the  Hecean^  in  Reports  of  British  Associatiotiy  vol.  vi.  pp. 
246,  261,  262;  Niebuhr^  Description  de  rArnbie^  p.  68;  Humboldt^  Nouv.  Espagne^ 
vol.  i.  p.  139;  M'WUlimn.,  Medical  History  of  J^xpedition  to  tfte  Niger,  p.  113; 
Elliotson^t  Hitman  Physiology^  p.  795;  Tfiomson^s  Hist,  of -Royal  Society^  p.  631; 
Sadler's  Law  of  Population^  vol.  i.  pp.  6(>7,  611,  vol.  ii.  pp.  824,  885;  Paris  and 
Fofiblanque's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  vol.  i.  p.  259 ;  Jowrnal  of  Satist.  Soe.,  vol.  iiL 
pp.  263,  264,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  46,  128;  Journal  of  Geographical  Soe.,  vol.  xx.  p.  17  ; 
Fourth  Report  of  British  Associaiion,  pp.  687,  689,  Report  for  1842,  pp.  144,  145 ; 
Transae,  of  Sections  for  1840,  p.  174,  for  1847,  p.  96,  for  1849,  p.  87 ;  I>ufau, 
Traite  de  Statistique,  pp.  24,  209,  210;  Burdach,  TraiU  de  Physiologie,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
66,  57,  273,  274,  281,  vol.  v.  p.  878 ;  Hatokins's  Medical  Stalistics,  pp.  221,  222. 

'  In  Muller's  Physiology,  vol.  ii.  p.  1667,  a  work  of  great  authority,  it  is  said, 
that  **  the  causes  which  determine  the  sex  of  the  embryo  are  unknown,  althongh 
it  appears  that  the  relative  age  of  the  parents  has  some  influence  over  the  sex  of  the 
oiTspriug."  That  the  relative  age  of  the  parents  does  affect  the  sex  of  their  children, 
may,  from  the  immense  amount  of  evidence  now  collected,  be  considered  almost 
certain;  but  M.  Miiller,  instead  of  referring  to  physiological  writers,  ought  to  have 
mentioned  that  the  statisticians,  and  not  the  physiologists,  were  the  first  to  make  this 
discovery.  On  this  curious  question,  see  Carpenter's  Human  Physiology^  p.  746 ; 
Sadler's  Law  of  Population,  vol.  ii.  pp.  883,  886,  342 ;  Journal  of  Statistical  Society^ 
vol.  iii.  pp.  263,  264.  In  regard  to  animals  below  man,  we  find  from  numerous  ex- 
periments, that  among  sheep  and  horses  the  age  of  the  parents  "  has  a  very  great 
general  influence  upon  the  sex"  of  the  offspring.  Elliotson's  Physiology,  pp.  708, 
709 ;  and  see  Cuvier,  Progres  des  Sciences  NatureUes,  vol.  ii.  p.  406.  As  to  the 
relation  between  the  origin  of  sex  and  the  laws  of  arrested  development,  compare 
Oeoffroy  Saint  Hilaire,  Hist,  des  Anomilies  de  F (hganisation^  vol.  ii.  pp.  33,  84,  78) 
vol.*  iii.  p.  278,  with  Lindley*s  Botany,  vol.  iL  p.  81.  In  JSsquirol,  Maladies  Mentafes^ 
f  ol.  i.  p.  802,  there  is  a  singular  case  recorded  by  Lamotte,  which  would  seem  to 
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pnrpofie,  which  is  ooly  to  notice  the  method  by  which  the  dis* 
covery  has  been  made.  For  this  method  is  obvionsly  analogous 
to  that  by  wliich  I  propose  to  investigate  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind  ;  while  the  old  and  unsuccessful  method  is  analo* 
gous  to  that  employed  by  the  metaphysicians.  As  long  as  physi* 
ologists  attempted  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  the  proportion  of 
sexes  by  individual  experiments,  they  effected  absolutely  noth* 
ing  towards  the  end  they  hoped  to  achieve.  But  when  men 
1)ecame  dissatisfied  with  these  individual  experiments,  and 
instead  of  them,  began  to  collect  observations  less  minute,  but 
more  comprehensive,  then  it  was  that  the  great  law  of  nature, 
for  which  during  many  centuries  they  had  vainly  searched,  first 
became  unfolded  to  their  view.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  as 
long  as  the  human  mind  is  only  studied  according  to  the  narrow 
and  contracted  method  of  metaphysicians,  we  have  every  reason 
for  thinking  that  the  laws  which  regulate  its  movements  will 
remain  unlmown.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  effect  any  thing  of 
real  moment,  it  becomes  necessary  that  we  should  discard  those 
old  schemes,  the  insufficiency  of  which  is  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ence as  well  as  by  reason;  and  that  we  should  substitute  in  their 
place  such  a  comprehensive  survey  of  facts  as  will  enable  us  t6 
eliminate  those  disturbances  which,  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  experiment,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  isolate. 

The  desire  that  I  feel  to  make  the  preliminary  views  of  Ihis 
Introduction  perfectly  clear,  is  my  sole  apology  for  having  intro- 
duced a  digression  which,  though  adding  nothing  to  the  strength 
of  the  argument,  may  be  found  useful  as  illustrating  it,  and  will 
at  all  events  enable  ordinary  readers  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  proposed  method.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  ascertain  the 
manner  in  which,  by  the  application  of  this  method,  the  laws  of 
mental  progress  may  be  most  easily  discovered. 

If,  in  the  first  place,  we  ask  what  this  progress  is,  the  answer 
seems  very  simple  :  that  it  is  a  twofold  progress,  Moral  and 
Intellectual ;  the  first  having  more  immediate  relation  to  out 
duties,  the  second  to  our  knowledge.  This  is  a  classification 
which  has  been  frequently  laid  down,  and  with  which  most 
persons  are  familiar.  And  so  far  as  history  is  a  narration  of 
results,  there  etui  be  no  doubt  that  the  division  is  perfectly 
accurate.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  people  are  not  really 
advancing,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  their  increasing  ability  is  accom* 
panied  by  increasing  vice,  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  are 
becoming  more  virtuous,  they  likewise  become  more  ignorant 
Tliis  double  movement,  moral  and  intellectual,  is  essential  t^ 

eocneet  this  question  with  pathological  phetionMiM,  though  !t  i8  uncertain  whethei 
tte  eptkpty  waf  an  eflfect  or  a  cognate  symptom. 
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the  very  idea  of  civilization,  and  includes  the  entire  theory  of 
mental  progress.  To  he  willing  to  perform  our  duty  is  the  moral 
part  ;  to  know  how  to  perform  it  is  the  intellectual  part :  while 
the  closer  these  two  parts  are  knit  together,  the  greater  the 
harmony  with  which  they  work;  and  the  more  accurately  the 
means  are  adapted  to  the  end,  the  more  completely  will  the 
scheme  of  our  life  he  accomplished,  and  the  more  securely  shall 
we  lay  a  foundation  for  the  further  advancement  of  mankind. 

A  question,  therefore,  now  arises  of  great  moment :  namely, 
wliich  of  these  two  parts  or  elements  of  iflental  progress  is  the 
more  important.  For  the  progress  itself  being  the  result  of  theii 
united  action^  it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  which  of  them 
works  more  powerfully,  in  order  that  we  may  subordinate  the 
inferior  element  to  the  laws  of  the  superior  one.  If  the  advance 
of  civilization,  and  the  general  happiness  of  mankind,  depend 
more  on  their  moral  feelings  than  on  their  intellectual  knowledge, 
we  must  of  course  measure  the  progress  of  society  by  those  feel- 
ings ;  while  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  depends  principally  on  their 
knowledge,  we  must  take  as  our  standard  the  amount  and  suc- 
cess of  their  intellectual  activity.  As  soon  as  we  know  the 
Relative  energy  of  these  two  components,  we  shall  treat  them 
according  to  the  usual  plan  for  investigating  truth  ;  that  is  to 
say,  we  shall  look  at  the  product  of  their  joint  action  as  obeying 
the  laws  of  the  more  powerful  agent,  whose  operations  are  casu- 
ally disturbed  by  the  inferior  laws  of  the  minor  agent. 

In  entering  into  this  inquiry,  we  are  met  by  a  preliminary 
difficulty,  arising  from  the  loose  and  careless  manner  in  which 
ordinary  language  is  employed  on  subjects  that  require  the 
greatest  nicety  and  precision.  For  the  expression.  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Progress,  is  suggestive  of  a  serious  fallacy.  In  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  generally  used,  it  conveys  an  idea  that 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  men  are,  in  the  advance 
of  civilization,  naturally  more  acute  and  more  trustworthy  than 
they  were  formerly.  But  this,  though  it  may  possibly  be  true, 
has  never  been  proved.  It  may  be  that,  owing  to  some  physical 
causes  still  unknown,  the  average  capacity  of  the  brain  is,  if  we 
compare  long  periods  of  time,  becoming  gradually  greater  ;  and 
that  therefore  the  mind,  which  acts  through  the  brain,  is,  even 
independently  of  education,  increasing  in  aptitude  and  in  the 
general  competence  of  its  views.*'     Such,  however,  is  still  oui 

'*  That  the  natural  powers  of  the  human  brain  are  Improving  because  they  are 
capable  of  transmission,  is  a  fitvourite  doctrine  with  the  followers  of  Gall,  and  is 
adopted  by  M.  A.  Gomte  (Philotop^ie  Pontive^  vol  iv.  pp.  384,  385} ;  who,  however, 
admits  that  it  has  never  been  sufficiently  verified :  *'  sans  que  toutefois  Texp^rienoe 
ait  encore  suiBsamment  prononc^.''  Dr.  Prichard,  whose  habits  of  thought  were 
very  different,  seems,  nevertheless,  inclined  to  lean  in  this  direction ;  for  bit  com- 
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ignorance  of  physical  laws,  and  so  completely  are  we  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  circumstances  which  regulate  the  hereditary  transmis- 
sion of  character,  temperament/*  and  other  personal  peculiarities, 
that  we  must  consider  this  alleged  progress  as  a  very  doubtful 
point ;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  cannot 
safely  assume  that  there  has  been  any  permanent  improvement 
in  the  moral  or  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  nor  have  we  any 
decisive  ground  for  saying  that  those  faculties  are  likely  to  be 
greater  in  an  infant  bom  in  the  most  civilized  part  of  Europe, 
tiian  in  one  bom  in  the  wildest  region  of  a  barbarous  country.** 

pariflon  of  bIcuIIb  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  present  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
**  either  as  the  result  of  many  age$  of  greater  intellecttuU  eiUtivation^  or  from  some 
other  cause,  have,  as  I  am  persuaded,  much  more  capacious  brain-cases  than  their 
forefathers."  Prickard't  Phytical  HUiary  of  Mankind,  vol.  i.  p.  806.  Even  if  this 
were  certain,  it  would  not  prove  that  the  contents  of  the  crania  were  altered,  though 
it  might  create  a  presumption;  and  the  general  question  roust,  I  think,  remain  un- 
settled until  the  researches  begun  by  Blumenbach,  and  recently  continued  by  Morton, 
are  carried  out  upon  a  scale  far  more  comprehensive  than  has  hitherto  been  attempt* 
ed.  Compare  Burdachy  TraitS  de  Phynologie,  vol.  ii.  p.  253 ;  where,  however,  the 
question  is  not  staled  with  sufficient  caution. 

"  N^one  of  the  laws  of  hereditary  descent  connected  with  the  formation  of  char- 
acter, have  yet  been  general! ased ;  nor  is  our  knowledge  much  more  advanced  * 
respecting  the  theory  of  temperaments,  which  still  remains  the  principal  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  phrenologists.  The  difficulties  attending  the  study  of  temperaments, 
and  the  obscurity  in  which  this  important  subject  is  shrouded,  may  be  estimated  by 
whoever  will  compare  what  has  been  said  upon  it  by  the  following  writers :  Muller'i 
Phynology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1406-1410;  EUiottion'i  Bwnan  Pkysioloffy,  pp.  1059-1062; 
BlainviUej  Phy%i6logu  OSnerale  et  Comparety  vol  i.  pp.  168,  264,  265,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
43,  180,  214,  828,  829,  vol  iii.  pp.  54,  74,  118,  148,  149,  284,  285;  W%Uiami% 
Prineiplea  of  Medieinty  pp.  16,  17,  112,  113;  Oeoffroy  Saint  Hilairey  Anomalies 
de  V  Organieationy  vol.  i.  pp.  186,  190;  BrouMai»y  Examen  dee  Doctrines  Midicaleey 
vol.  i.  pp.  204,  205,  vol.  iii.  p.  276 ;  Renouardy  Hist,  de  la  MideeinSy  vol.  i.  p.  326 ; 
Sprengely  Hist,  de  la  MedeeinSy  vol.  i.  p.  880,  vol.  ii.  p.  408,  vol.  iii.  p.  21,  vol.  v.  p. 
825,  vol.  vi.  492 ;  Esguiroly  Maladies  MentaleSy  vol.  i.  pp.  39,  226, 429,  594,  vol.  ii.  p. 
29;  LepelUtier,  Physiol.  MedieaUy  Yol  i.  pp.  139, 281,  vol.  iii.  pp.  372-429,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
98,  128,  133,  143,  148,  177;  HenUj  Anatomie  Generaley  vol.  i.  p.  474,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
288,  289,  816;  Biehaty  Anatomie  GenkraUy  vol.  i.  p.  207,  vol.  ii.  p.  444,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
810,  507,  vol.  Iv.  pp.  281,  899,  400,  504;  Biehaty  sur  la  Fta,  pp.  80,  81,  234,  235; 
Phillips  on  SeroftdOy  p.  9;  Feuchtersleben's  Medical  PsyehologVy  pp.  143-146; 
(Euvres  de  Fontenellcy  Paris,  1766,  vol  v.  p.  110;  Ctdlen's  Worksy  Edinb.  1827,  vol 
i  pp.  214-221 ;  CabaniSy  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moraly  pp.  76-88,  229-261, 
620-638;  NobU  on  the  Brainy  pp.  370-376 ;  Combers  North  Americay  vol  i.  pp.  126- 
128.  Latterly,  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  chemistry  of  the  blood  as  it  varies  in 
tlic  various  temperaments :  and  this  seems  a  more  satisfactory  method  than  the  old 
plan  of  merely  describing  the  obvious  symptoms  of  the  temperament.  Clark  on 
Animal  Physiology,  in  Fourth  Report  of  the  British  Associationy  p.  126;  Simon' f 
Animal  Ohemistryy  vol  I  p.  286;   Wagner's  Physiology y  p.  262. 

^  We  often  hear  of  hereditary  talents,  hereditary  vices,  and  hereditary  virtues ; 
b*it  whoever  will  critically  examine  the  evidence  will  find  that  we  have  no  proof  of 
their  existence.  The  way  in  which  they  are  commonly  proved  is  in  the  highest 
degree  illogical ;  the  usual  course  being  for  writers  to  collect  instances  of  some 
mental  peculiarity  found  in  a  parent  and  in  his  child,  and  then  to  infer  that  the 
peculiarity  was  bequeathed.  By  this  mode  of  reasoning  we  might  demonstrate  any 
proposition ;  since  in  all  large  fields  of  inquiry  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of 
empirical  coincidences  to  make  a  plausible  case  in  favour  of  whatever  view  a  man 
ohooses  to  advocate.  But  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  truth  is  discovered ;  and  we 
•ught  to  inquire  not  only  how  many  instances  there  are  of  hereditary  talents,  &c.. 
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Whatever,  therefore,  the  moral  and  intellectual  progreag  of 
men  may  be,  it  resolves  itself  not  into  a  progress  of  natural 
capacity,"  but  into  a  progress,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  opportunity  ; 
that  is,  an  improvement  in  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
capacity  after  birth  comes  into  play.  Here,  then,  lies  the  gist 
of  the  Vfhole  matter.  The  progress  is  one,  not  of  internal  pow- 
er, but  of  external  advantage.  The  child  bom  in  a  civilized 
land,  is  not  likely,  as  such,  to  be  superior  to  one  born  among 
barbarians ;  and  the  difference  which  ensues  between  the  acts 
of  the  two  children  will  be  caused,  so  for  as  we  know,  .solely  by 
the  pressure  of  external  circumstances ;  by  which  I  mean  the 
surrounding  opinions,  knowledge,  associations,  in  a  word,  the 
entire  mental  atmosphere  in  which  the  two  children  are  respec- 
tively nurtured. 

On  this  account  it  is  evident,  that  if  we  look  at  mankind  in 
the  aggregate,  their  moral  and  intellectual  conduct  is  regulated 
by  the  moral  and  intellectual  notions  prevalent  in  theii  own 
time.  There  are,  of  course,  many  persons  who  will  rise  above 
those  notions,  and  many  others  who  will  sink  below  them.  But 
such  cases  are  exceptional,  "and  form  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  total  amount  of  those  who  are  nowise  remarkable  either  for 
good  or  for  evil.  An  immense  majority  of  men  must  always 
remain  in  a  middle  state,  neither  very  foolish  nor  very  able, 
neither  very  virtuous  nor  very  vicious,  but  slumbering  on  in  a 
peaceful  and  decent  mediocrity,  adopting  without  much  difficul- 
ty the  current  opinions  of  the  day,  making  no  inquiry,  exciting 
no  scandal,  causing  no  wonder,  just  holding  themselves  on  a 
level  with  their  generation,  and  noiselessly  conforming  to  the 

but  bow  many  instances  there  are  of  such  qualities  not  being  hereditary.  Until 
■omething  of  this  sort  is  attempted,  we  can  know  nothing  about  the  matter  induc- 
tiTclj ;  while,  until  physiology  and  chemistry  are  much  more  advanced,  we  can  know 
nothing  about  It  deductively. 

These  considerations  ought  to  prevent  us  from  receiving  statements  {T^^lot^a 
Medical  Jurisprudence^  pp.  644,  678,  and  many  other  books)  which  positively  affirm 
the  existence  of  hereditary  madness  and  hereditary  suicide ;  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  hereditary  disease  (on  which  see  some  admirable  observations  in  PhilUpf 
on  Scrofula,  pp.  101-120,  London,  1846);  and  with  still  greater  force  does  it  apply 
to  hereditary  vices  and  hereditary  virtues ;  inasmuch  as  ethical  phenomena  have  not 
been  registered  as  carefully  as  physiological  ones,  and  therefore  our  conclusions 
respecting  them  are  even  more  precarious. 

'*  To  what  has  been  already  stated,  I  will  add  the  opinions  of  two  of  the  most 
profound  among  modem  thinkers.  **  Men,  I  think,  have  been  much  the  same  for 
natural  endowments  in  all  times.**  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  in  Locke's  Works^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  361.  "  Les  dispositions  primitives  ngissent  ^galement  chez  les  peuples  barbarea 
et  chez  les  peuples  polices ;  ils  sont  vraisemblablement  les  mdmes  dans  tons  les  lieui 
et  dans  tous  les  terns.  .  .  .  Plus  il  y  aura  d^hommes,  et  plus  vous  aurez  de  grands 
hommes  ou  d'hommcs  propres  d  dcvenir  grands."  Proves  de  C Esprit  ffumainy  in 
(Euvres  de  Turgot,  vol.  li.  p.  264.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Brown  {Lectures  on  the  Mind^ 
p.  57),  if  I  rightly  understand  his  rhetorical  language,  apply  not  to  natural  capacity, 
but  to  that  which  is  acquired:  see  the  end  of  his  ninth  Lecture. 
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slandard  of  moraLs  and  of  knowledge  common  to  the  age  and 
country  in  which  they  live. 

Now,  it  requires  but  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  history 
to  be  aware  that  this  standard  is  constantly  changing,  and  that 
it  is  never  precisely  the  same  even  in  the  most  similar  countries, 
or  in  two  successive  generations  in  the  same  country.  The 
opinions  which  are  popular  in  any  nation,  vary  in  many  respects, 
^most  from  year  to  year  ;  and  what  in  o^e  period  is  attacked 
as  a  paradox  or  a  heresy,  is  in  another  period  welcomed  as  a 
sober  truth  ;  which,  however,  in  its  turn  is  replaced  by  some 
subsequent  novelty.  This  extreme  mutability  in  the  ordinary 
standard  of  human  actions,  shows  that  the  conditions  on  which 
the  standard  depends  must  themselves  be  very  mutable  ;  and 
those  conditions,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  evidently  the  origi- 
nators of  the  moral  and  intellectual  conduct  of  the  great  average 
of  mankind. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  basis  on  which  we  can  safely  proceed. 
We  know  that  the  main  cause  of  human  actions  is  extremely 
variable ;  we  have  only,  therefore,  to  apply  this  test  to  any  set 
y£  circumstances  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  cause,  and  if  we 
find  that  such  circumstances  are  not  very  variable,  we  must 
infer  that  they  are  not  the  cause  we  are  attempting  to  dis- 
cover. 

Applying  this  test  to  moral  motives,  or  to  the  dictates  of 
what  is  called  moral  instinct,  we  shall  at  once  see  bow  extremely 
small  is  the  influence  those  motives  have  exercised  over  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization.  For  there  is,  unquestionably,  nothing  to 
be  found  in  the  world  whidi  has  undergone  so  little  change  as 
those  great  dogmas  of  which  moral  systems  are  composed.  To 
do  good  to  others  ;  to  sacrifice  for  their  benefit  your  own  wishes  ; 
to  love  your  neighbour  as  yourself ;  to  forgive  your  enemies ; 
to  restrain  your  passions ;  to  honour  your  parents ;  to  respect 
those  who  are  set  over  you :  these,  and  a  few  others,  are  the 
sole  essentials  of  morals  ;  but  they  have  been  known  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  and  not  one  jot  or  tittle  has  been  added  to  then, 
by  all  the  sermons,  homilies,  and  text-books  which  moralists  and 
theologians  have  been  able  to  produce.'* 

**  That  the  system  of  morals  propounded  in  the  New  Testament,  contained  no 
maxun  which  had  not  been  previously  enunciated,  and  that  some  of  the  mos^ 
beautiful  passages  in  the  Apostolic  writings  are  quotations  from  Pagan  authors,  is 
well  known  to  ercry  scholar;  and  so  far  from  supplying,  as  some  suppose,  an 
objection  against  Christianity,  it  is  a  strong  recommendation  of  it,  as  indicating  the 
intimate  relation  between  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and  the  moral  sympathies  of  man* 
kind  in  different  ages.  But  to  assert  that  Christianity  communicated  to  man  morkl 
truths  previously  unknown,  argues,  on  the  part  of  the  assertor,  either  gro%  ignorance 
or  else  wilful  traud.  For  evidence  of  the  knowledge  of  moral  truths  possessed  by 
btrbareus  nations,  independently  of  Christianity,  and  for  the  most  part  previous  to 
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But  if  we  contrast  this  stationary  aspect  of  moral  tratfaf 
with  the  progressive  aspect  of  intellectual  truths,  the  difference 
is  indeed  startling  J'  All  the  great  moral  systems  which  have 
exercised  much  influence,  have  been  fundamentally  the  same; 
all  the  great  intellectual  systems  have  been  fondamentally 
jdifferent.  In  reference  to  our  moral  conduct,  there  is  not  a 
single  principle  now  known  to  the  most  cultivated  Europeans, 
which  was  not  likewise  known  to  the  ancients.  In  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  our  intellect,  the  modems  have  not  only  made 
the  most  important  additions  to  every  department  of  knowledge 
that  the  ancients  ever  attempted  to  study,  but  besides  this,  they 
have  upset  and  revolutionized  the  old  methods  of  inquiry  ;  they 
have  consolidated  into  one  great  scheme  all  those  resources  of 
induction  which  Aristotle  alone  dimly  perceived  ;  and  they  have 
created  sciences,  the  faintest  idea  of  which  never  entered  the 
mind  of  the  boldest  thinker  antiquity  produced. 

These  are,  to  every  educated  man,  recognized  and  notorious 
facts  ;  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  them  is  immediately 
obvious.  Since  civilization  is  the  product  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual agencies,  and  since  that  product  is  constantly  changing,  it 
evidently  cannot  be  regulated  by  the  stationary  agent ;  because, 

its  promulgation^  compare  Machay^t  Religumt  I>evelopment,  toI.  ii.  pp.  876-880; 
Mure's  Hist,  of  Oreek  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  898,  vol.  iii.  p.  880 ;  Preseotfe  Ilutory 
of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  81 ;  Elphinstone^e  History  of  India,  p.  47 ;  Works  of  Sir  W» 
Jone»,  vol.  i.  pp.  87,  168,  vol.  iii.  pp.  106,  114;  MiWe  History  of  India,  vol.  i.  p. 
419 ;  Bohlen,  das  alts  Indien,  vol.  i.  pp.  864*866 ;  Beautobre,  Histoire  de  Maniehis, 
vol.  i.  pp.  818,  819;  Coleman's  Myiholoffy  of  the  Hindus,  p.  198;  Transae,  of  8oe, 
of  Bombay,  vol.  iii.  p.  198;  Transae.  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  6,  vol.  iii.  pp.  288, 
284;  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vi.  p.  271,  vol!  vii.  p.  40,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  180,  277,  vol. 
xz.  pp.  460,  461 ;  7%s  Dabistan,  vol.  i.  pp.  828,  888 ;  Catlings  North-Amsriean 
Indians,  vol.  ii.  p.  243 ;  8yme'»  Embassy  to  Ava,  vol.  ii.  p.  889 ;  Davis's  Chinsss, 
vol.  i.  p.  196,  vol.  ii.  pp.  136,  238;  Journal  Asiatique,  I.  s^rie,  vol.  iv.  p.  77, 
Paris,  1824. 

**  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  so  struck  by  the  stationary  character  of  moral 
principles,  that  he  denies  the  possibility  of  their  advance,  and  boldly  affirms  that  no 

further  discoveries  can  be  made  in  morals :  *^  Morality  admits  no  discoveries 

More  than  three  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  the  composition  of  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  and  let  any  man,  if  he  is  able,  tell  me  in  what  important  respect  the  rule  ot 
Hfe  has  varied  since  that  distant  period.  Let  the  Institutes  of  Menu  be  explored 
with  the  same  view ;  we  shall  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  Let  the  books  of  false 
religion  be  opened ;   it  will  be  found  that  their  moral  system  is,  in  all  its  grand 

features,  the  same The  fact  is  evident,  that  no  improvements  have  been  made  in 

practical  morality The  facts  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  moral  rules  are 

•8  accessible,  and  must  be  as  obvious,  to  the  simplest  barbarian  as  to  the  most 

enlightened  philosopher The  case  of  the  physical  and  speculative  sciences  ii 

directly  opposite.    There  the  facts  are  remote  and  scarcely  accessible 

From  the  countless  variety  of  the  facts  with  which  they  are  conversant,  it  in 
impossible  to  prescribe  any  bounds  to  their  future  improvement.  It  is  otherwise 
with  morals.  They  have  hitherto  been  stationary ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  they  are 
likely  for  ever  to  continue  so."  Life  of  Mackintosh,  edited  by  hla  Son,  London, 
1835,  vol.  i.  pp.  119-122.  Condorcet  {Vie  de  Turgot,  p.  180)  says,  "La  morale  de 
fcoutes  les  nations  a  M  la  mfime ; ""  and  Kant  {Logik,  in  KanCe  Werke,  vol.  i.  p, 
166)  <*  In  dor  Moralphilosophie  sind  wir  nlcht  welter  gekommen  als  die  AlUm.** 
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wbca  sarroiinding  circumstances  are  unchanged,  a  stationary 
agent  can  only  produce  a  stationary  effect.  The  only  other  agent 
is  the  intellectual  one  ;  and  that  this  is  the  real  mover  may  be 
proved  in  two  distinct  ways :  first,  because  being,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  either  moral  or  intellectual,  and  being,  as  we  have 
also  seen,  not  moral,*  it  must  be  intellectual;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause the  intellectual  principle  has  an  activity  and  a  capacity  for 
adaptation,  which,  as  I  undertake  to  show,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  extraordinary  progress  that,  during  several  cen- 
turies, Europe  has  continued  to  make. 

8uchare  the  main  arguments  by  which  my  view  is  supported; 
but  there  are  also  other  and  collateral  circumstances  which  are 
well  worthy  of  consideration.  The  first  is,  that  the  intellectual 
principle  is  not  only  far  more  progressive  than  the  moral  princi- 
ple, but  is  also  far  more  permanent  in  its  results.  The  acquisi- 
tions made  by  the  intellect  are,  in  every  civilized  country,  care- 
fully preserved,  registered  in  certain  well-understood  formulas, 
and  protected  by  the  use  of  technical  and  scientific  language  ; 
they  are  easily  handed  down  firom  one  generation  to  another,  and 
thus  assuming  an  accessible,  or,  as  it  were,  a  tangible  form,  they 
often  influence  the  most  distant  posterity,  they  become  the  heir- 
looms of  mankind,  the  immortal  bequest  of  the  genius  to  which 
they  owe  their  birth.  But  the  good  deeds  effected  by  our  moral 
faculties  are  less  capable  of  transmission  ;  they  are  of  a  more 
private  and  retiring  character ;  while,  as  the  motives  to  which 
they  owe  their  origin  are  generally  the  result  of  self-discipline  and 
of  self-sacrifice,  they  have  to  be  worked  out  by  every  man  for 
himself ;  and  thus,  begun  by  each  anew,  they  derive  little  bene- 
fit from  the  maxims  of  preceding  experience,  nor  can  they  well 
be  stored  up  for  the  use  of  future  moralists.  The  consequence 
is,  that  although  moral  excellence  is  more  amiable,  and  to  most 
persons  more  attractive,  than  intellectual  excellence,  still,  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  lookmg  at  ulterior  results,  it  is  far  less  active, 
less  permanent,  ajid,  as  I  shall  presently  prove,  less  productive 
of  real  good.  Indeed,  if  we  examine  the  effects  of  the  most 
active  philanthropy,  and  of  the  largest  and  most  disinterested 
kindness,  we  shall  find  that  those  effects  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  short-lived  ;  that  there  is  only  a  small  number  of 
individuals  they  come  in  contact  with  and  benefit ;  that  they 
rarely  survive  the  generation  which  witnessed  their  commence- 
ment ;  and  that,  when  they  take  the  more  durable  form 
of  founding  great  public  charities,  such  institutions  invariably 
fall,  first  into  abuse,  then  into  decay,  and  after  a  time  are  either 
destroyed,  or  perverted  firom  their  original  intention,  mocking 
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the  eflFort  by  which  it  is  vainly  attempted  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  even  of  the  purest  and  most  energetic  benevolence. 

These  conclusions  are  no  doubt  very  unpalatable  ;  and  'what 
makes  them  peculiarly  offensive  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
refute  them.  For  the  deeper  we  penetrate  into  this  question^ 
the  more  clearly  shall  we  see  the  superiority  of  intellectual 
acquisitions  over  moral  feeling.**  There  is  no  instance  on  record 
of  an  ignorant  man  who,  having  good  intentions,  and  supreme 
power  to  enforce  them,  has  not  done  far  more  evil  than 
good.  And  whenever  the  intentions  have  been  very  eager, 
and  the  power  very  extensive,  the  evil  has  been  enormous. 
But  if  you  can  diminish  the  sincerity  of  that  man,  if  you 
can  mix  some  alloy  with  his  motives,  you  will  likewise  dimin- 
ish the  evil  which  he  works.  If  he  is  selfish  as  well  as 
ignorant,  it  will  often  happen  that  you  may  play  off  his  vice 
against  his  ignorance,  and  by  exciting  his  fears  restrain  his 
mischief.  If,  however,  he  has  no  fear,  if  he  is  entirely  unselfish, 
if  his  sole  object  is  the  good  of  others,  if  he  pursues  that  object 
with  enthusiasm,  upon  a  large  scale,  and  with  disinterested 
Beal,  then  it  ib  that  you  have  no  check  upon  him,  you  have  no 
means  of  preventing  the  calamities  which,  in  an  ignorant  age,  an 
ignorant  man  will  be  sure  to  inflict.  How  entirely  this  is  verified 
by  experience,  we  may  see  in  studying  the  history  of  religious 
persecution.  To  punish  even  a  single  man  for  his  religious 
tenets,  is  assuredly  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye  ;  but  to  punish 
a  large  body  of  men,  to  persecute  an  entire  sect,  to  attempt  to 
extirpate  opinions,  which,  growing  out  of  the  state  of  society  in 
which  they  arise,  are  themselves  a  manifestation  of  the  marvel- 
lous and  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  human  mind, — ^to  do  this  is 
not  only  one  of  the  most  pernicious,  but  one  of  the  most  foolish 
acts  that  can  possibly  be  conceived.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  religious  perse- 
cutors have  been  men  of  the  purest  intentions,  of  the  most 
admirable  and  unsullied  morals.  It  is  impossible  that  this 
should  be  otherwise.  For  they  are  not  bad-intentioned  men, 
who  seek  to  enforce  opinions  which  they  believe  to  be  good. 
StiQ  less  are  they  bad  men,  who  are  so  regardless  of  temporal 
considerations  as  to  employ  all  the  resources  of  their  power,  not 
for  their  own  benefit,  but  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  a 
religion  which  they  think  necessary  to  the  future  happiness  of 
mankind.  Such  men  as  these  are  not  bad,  they  are  only  igno- 
rant ;  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  truth,  ignorant  of  the  conse- 

"  One  part  of  the  argument  u  well  stated  by  Cuvier,  who  says,  "  Le  bieD  qua 
fon  fait  aox  homines,  quelque  grand  quHl  sott,  est  toujours  passager;  lea  T6ril6> 
Qii*on  leur  laisse  sont  ^temelles."     Cuvier^  Elogeu  HistortQuei^  toL  ii.  p.  804. 
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qnenceB  of  their  own^acts.  But  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  their 
motives  arc  unimpeachable.  Indeed,  it  is  the  very  ardour  of 
their  sincerity  which  warms  them  into  persecution.  It  is  the 
holy  zeal  by  which  they  are  fired,  that  quickens  their  fanaticism 
into  a  deadly  activity.  If  you  can  impress  any  man  with  an 
absorbing  conviction  of  the  supreme  importance  of  some  moral 
or  religious  doctrine ;  if  you  can  make  him  believe  that  those 
who  reject  that  doctrine  are  doomed  to  eternal  perdition  ;  if  you 
then  give  that  man  power,  and  by  means  of  his  ignorance  blind 
him  to  the  ulterior  consequences  of  his  own  act, — ^he  will  infalli- 
bly persecute  those  who  deny  his  doctrine ;  and  the  extent  of 
his  persecution  will  be  regulated  by  the  extent  of  his  sincerity. 
Diminish  the  sincerity,  and  you  will  diminish  the  persecution  ; 
in  other  words,  by  weakening  the  virtue  you  may  check  the  evil. 
This  is  a  truth  of  which  history  furnishes  such  innumerable 
examples,  that  to  deny  it  would  be  not  only  to  reject  the  plain- 
est and  most  conclusive  arguments,  but  to  refuse  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  every  age.  I  will  merely  select  two  cases,  which, 
from  the  entire  difference  in  their  circumstances,  are  very  appo- 
site as  illustrations  :  the  first  being  from  the  history  of  Paganism 
the  other  from  the  history  of  Christianity  ;  and  both  proving 
the  inability  of  m)ral  feelings  to  control  religious  persecu- 
tion. 

I.  The  Roman  emperors,  as  is  well  known,  subjected  the 
early  Christians  to  persecutions,  which,  though  they  have  been 
exaggerated,  were  frequent  and  very  grievous.  But,  what  to 
some  persons  must  appear  extremely  strange,  is,  that  among  the 
active  authors  of  these  cruelties,  we  find  the  names  of  the  best 
men  who  ever  sat  on  the  throne ;  while  the  woist  and  most 
in&mous  princes  were  precisely  those  who  spared  the  Christians, 
and  took  no  heed  of  their  increase.  The  two  most  thoroughly 
depraved  of  aU  the  emperors  were  certainly  Commodus  and 
Elagabulus;  neither  of  whom  persecuted  the  new  religion,  or 
indeed  adopted  any  measures  against  it.  They  were  too  reckless 
of  the  future,  too  selfish,  too  absorbed  in  their  own  infamous 
pleasures,  to  mind  whether  truth  or  error  prevailed;  and  being 
thus  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  their  subjects,  they  cared 
nothing  about  the  progress  of  a  creed,  which  they,  as  Pagan 
emperors,  were  bound  to  regard  as  a  fatal  and  impious  delusion. 
They,  therefore,  allowed  Christianity  to  run  its  course,  unchecked 
by  those  penal  laws  which  more  honest,  but  more  mistaken, 
rolers  would  assuredly  have  enacted."     We  find,  accordingly, 

"  **  The  first  year  of  Commodus  must  bo  the  epocha  of  the  toleration.  From  aD 
these  authorities,  it  appears  beyond  exception,  that  Commodus  put  a  stop  to  the 
persectttioD  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign Not  one  writer,  either  heathen  oi 
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fchat  the  great  enemy  of  Christianity  was  Marcus  Anrelias, 
%  man  of  kindly  temper,  and  of  fearless^  unflinching  honesty,  bnt 
whose  reign  was  characterized  by  a  persecution  from  which  he 
would  have  refrained  had  he  been  less  in  earnest  about  the 
religion  of  his  fathers.*®  And  to  complete  the  argument,  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  last  and  one  of  the  most  strenuous  of  the 
opponents  of  Christianity,  who  occupied  the  throne  of  the 
Cfesars,  was  Julian;  a  prince  of  eminent  probity,  whose  opinions 
are  oHen  attacked,  but  against  whose  mored  conduct  even 
calumny  itself  has  hardly  breathed  a  suspicion." 

II.  The  second  illustration  is  supplied  by  Spain  ;  a  country 
of  which  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  no  other  have  religious 
feelings  exercised  such  sway  over  the  aflFairs  of  men.  No  other 
European  nation  has  produced  so  many  ardent  and  disinterested 
missionaries,  zealous  self-denying  martyrs,  who  have  oheerftdly 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  order  to  propagate  truths  which  they 
thought  necessary  to  be  known.  Nowhere  else  have  the  spirit- 
ual classes  been  so  long  in  the  ascendant ;  nowhere  else  are  the 
people  so  devout,  the  churches  so  crowded,  the  clergy  so  numer- 
ous. But  the  sincerity  and  the  honesty  of  purpose  by  which  the 
Spanish  people,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  always  been  marked,  have 
not  only  been  unable  to  prevent  religious  persecution,  but  have 
proved  the  means  of  encouraging  it.  If  the  nation  had  been 
more  lukewarm,  it  would  have  been  more  tolerant.     As  it  was, 

Ohrijitian,  makes  Gommodus  a  persecutor."  lAtter*  concerning  the  Thundering 
lAgion^  in  MoyWe  Wwke^  toI.  ii.  p.  266,  London,  1726.  **  Ueliogabalus  also,  though 
in  other  respects  the  most  infamous  of  all  princes,  and  perhaps  the  most  odious  oi 
all  mortals,  showed  no  marks  of  bitterness  or  aversion  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus." 
MoekeivfCe  Eccl.  HiUory,  vol.  i.  p.  66 :  see  also  MUmarCe  History  of  Christianity, 
London,  1840,  roL  ii.  p.  226. 

"  Dr.  Milman  (H%tt<yry  of  Christianity^  1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  169)  says,  "A  blamelen 
disciple  in  the  severest  school  of  philosophic  morality,  the  austerity  of  Marcus 
rivalled  that  of  the  Christians  in  its  contempt  of  the  follies  and  diversions  of  life ; 
yet  his  native  kindliness  of  disposition  was  not  hardened  or  embittered  by  the 
severity  or  the  pride  of  his  philosophy.  With  Aurelius,  nevertheless,  Christianity 
found  not  only  a  fair  and  high-minded  competitor  for  the  command  of  the  human 
mind ;  not  only  a  rival  in  the  exaltation  of  the  soul  of  man  to  hieher  views  and  more 
dignified  motives ;  but  a  violent  and  intolerant  persecutor."  M.  Guizot  compares 
him  with  Louis  IX.  of  France ;  and  certainly  there  was  in  both  an  evident  connexion 
between  sincerity  and  persecution :  **  Marc  Aur^e  et  saint  Louis  sont  peut  ^tre  lei 
deux  souls  princes  qui,  en  toute  occasion,  aient  fiiit  de  leurs  croyances  morales  la 
premiere  r^le  de  leur  conduite:  Marc  AurMe,  stoicien;  saint  Louis,  chr^tien." 
Chtizot,  Civilieation  en  France,  vol  iv.  p.  142.  Even  Duplessis  Mornay  {Mem.  voL 
iv.  p.  874^  calls  him  "le  meilieur  des  empereurs  payens; "  and  Biiter  {Hist,  oj 
Philoe.  vol.  iv.  p.  222),  *•  the  virtuous  and  noble  emperor." 

^  Neander  (Hintory  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  122)  observes,  that  the  best  emperoff 
opposed  Christianity,  and  that  the  worst  ones  were  indifferent  ta  its  encroachments. 
The  same  remark,  in  regard  to  Marcus  and  Commodus,  is  made  by  Gibbon ;  Declint 
and  Fall,  chap.  xvi.  p.  220,  Lond.  1836.  Another  writer,  of  a  very  difierent  char* 
acter,  ascribes'  this  peculiarity  to  the  wiles  of  the  devil:  "  In  the  primitive  timea, 
H  is  observed  that  the  best  emperors  were  some  of  them  stirred  up  by  Satan  to  b( 
the  bitterest  persecutors  of  the  Church."    Memoire  of  Colonel  ffutchinaon,  p.  86. 
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tbe  preservation  of  the  faith  became  the  first  consideration  ;  and 
every  thing  being  sacrificed  to  this  one  object,  it  naturally  hap- 
{>ened  that  zeal  begat  cruelty,  and  the  soil  was  prepared  in  which 
the  Inquisition  took  root  and  flourished.  The  supporters  of  that 
barbarous  institution  were  not  hypocrites,  but  enthusiasts. 
Hypocrites  are  for  the  most  part  too  supple  to  be  cruel.  For 
cruelty  is  a  stem  and  unbending  passion  ;  while  hypocrisy  is  a 
&wning  and  flexible  art,  which  accommodates  itself  to  human 
feelings,  and  flatters  the  weakness  of  men  in  order  that  it  may 
gain  its  own  ends.  In  Spain,  the  earnestness  of  the  nation,  being 
concentrated  on  a  single  topic,  carried  every  thing  before  it ;  and 
hatred  of  heresy  becoming  a  habit,  persecution  of  heresy  was 
thought  a  duty.  The  conscientious  energy  with  which  that  duty 
was  fulfilled  is  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  Church.  In- 
deed, that  the  inquisitors  were  remarkable  for  an  undeviating 
and  incorruptible  integrity,  may  be  proved  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
-and  from  different  and  independent  sources  of  evidence.  This 
is  a  question  to  which  I  shall  hereafter  return  ;  but  there  are 
two  testimoniee  which  I  cannot  omit,  because,  from  the  circum- 
stances attending  them,  they  are  peculiarly  unimpeachable. 
Llorente,  the  great  historian  of  the  Inquisitiop,  and  its  bittei 
enemy,  had  access  to  its  private  papers ;  and  yet,  with  the 
fullest  means  of  information,  he  does  not  even  insinuate  a  charge 
against  the  moral  character  of  the  inquisitors  ;  but  while  ex- 
ecrating the  cruelty  of  their  conduct,  he  cannot  deny  the  purity 
of  their  intentions."^"  Thirty  years  earlier,  Townsend,  a  clergy* 
man  of  the  Church  of  England,  published  his  valuable  work  on 
Bpain  ;^>  and  though,  as  a  Protestant  and  an  Englishman,  he  had 
every  reason  to  be  prejudiced  against  the  infamous  system  which 
he  describes,  he  also  can  bring  no  charge  against  those  who  up- 
held it ;  but  having  occasion  to  mention  its  establishment  at 
Barcelona,  one  of  its  most  important  branches,  he  makes  the  re* 
markable  admission,  that  all  its  members  are  men  of  worth,  and 
that  most  of  them  are  of  distinguished  humanity.^' 

These  fects,  startling  as  they  are,  form  a  very  small  part  of 

**  Bj  which,  indeed,  he  U  sorely  puzzled.  *^  On  reconnaltra  mon  impartiality 
dixna  queiquescirconstaDces  oik  je  iais  remarquer  chez  les  inquisiteurs  des  dispositions 
g^ndreuses ;  ce  qui  me  porte  k  croire  que  les  atroces  sentences  rendues  par  le  Saint- 
Office,  sout  plutot  une  consequence  de  ses  lois  organiques,  qu*un  effet  du  caract^re 
particulier  de  ses  membres.*"  LloreTUe,  HiHioire  Critique  de  V Inquisition  <r£jtpaffn€^ 
vol.  L  p.  zxiii. :  compare  vol.  ii.  pp.  267,  268,  vol  iv.  p.  153. 

"  Highly  spoken  of  by  the  late  Blanco  White,  a  most  competent  judge.  See 
Doblado'a  Letttrt  from  Spain^  p.  6. 

"  "  It  is,  however,  oniversally  acknowledged,  for  the  credit  of  the  corps  at  Bar 
celona,  that  all  its  members  are  men  of  worth,  and  most  of  them  distinguished 
£or  humanity.*'  TwmsmSa  Journey  through  Spain  in  1786  and  1787  vol.  L  p.  122, 
Locd.  1792. 
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that  vast  mass  of  evidence  which  history  contains,  and  which  de- 
cisively proves  the  utter  inability  of  moral  feelings  to  diminish 
religious  persecution.  The  way  in  which  the  diminution  har 
been  really  effected  by  the  mere  progress  of  intellectual  acquire- 
ments, will  be  pointed  out  in  another  part  of  this  volume  ;  when 
we  shall  see  that  the  great  antagonist  of  intolerance  is  not  hu- 
manity, but  knowledge.  It  is  to  the  diflftision  of  knowledge,  and 
to  that  alone,  that  we  owe  the  comparative  cessation  of  what  ip 
unquestionably  the  greatest  evil  men  have  ever  inflicted  on  their 
own  species.  For  that  religious  persecution  is  a  greater  evil  than 
any  other,  is  apparent,  not  so  much  from  the  enormous  and  almost 
incredible  number  of  its  known  victims,"  as  from  the  feet  that 
the  unknown  must  be  far  more  numerous,  and  that  history  gives 
no  account  of  those  who  have  been  spared  in  the  body,  in  order 
that  they  might  suffer  in  the  mind.  We  hear  much  of  martyrs 
and  confessors — of  those  who  were  slain  by  the  sword,  or  con- 
sumed in  the  fire  ;  but  we  know  little  of  that  still  larger  number 
who,  by  the  mere  threat  of  persecution,  have  been  driven  into  an 
outward  abandonment  of  their  real  opinions ;  and  who,  thus 
forced  into  an  apostasy  the  heart  abhors,  have  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives  in  the  practice  of  a  constant  and  humil- 
iating hypocrisy.  It  is  this  which  is  the  real  curse  of  religious 
persecution.  For  in  this  way,  men  being  constrained  to  mask 
their  thoughts,  there  arises  a  habit  of  securing  safety  by  false-  . 
hood,  and  of  purchasing  impunity  with  deceit.  In  this  way, 
fraud  becomes  a  necessary  of  life ;  insincerity  is  made  a  daily 
custom ;  the  whole  tone  of  public  feeling  is  vitiated,  and  the 
gross  amount  of  vice  and  of  error  fearfully  increased.  Surely, 
then,  we  have  reason  to  say,  that,  compared  to  this,  all  other 
crimes  are  of  small  account ;  and  we  may  well  be  grateful  for 
that  increase  of  intellectual  pursuits,  which  has  destroyed  an  evil 
that  some  among  us  would  even  now  willingly  restore. 

The  principle   I   am  advocating   is  of  such  immense  im- 
portance in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  that  I  will  give  yet 

*'  In  1 546,  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
ftatcd,  in  an  official  report  to  his  own  government  on  his  return  home,  *'  that  Id 
Holland  and  in  Friesland,  more  than  30,(K)0  persons  have  sufifered  death  at  the  handi 
of  j  istice  for  Anabaptist  errors."  Correspondence  of  Charles  V.  and  his  Awtbtusa- 
dors^  edited  by  William  Bradford,  Lond.  8vo,  1850,  p.  471.  In  Spain,  the  Inqiiisi* 
tion  during  the  eighteen  years  of  Torquemada^s  ministry,  punished,  according  to 
the  lowest  estimate,  upwards  of  105,000  persons,  of  whom  8800  were  burned. 
Prescott^s  Historic  of  Ferdinand  and  IsabellOy  vol.  i.  p.  265.  In  Andalusia  alone, 
during  a  single  year,  the  Inquisition  put  to  death  2000  Jews,  ^*  besides  17,000  wno 
underwent  some  form  of  puuishment  less  severe  than  that  of  the  stake.*^  lltknor's 
Utstory  of  Spanish  Literature^  vol.  i.  p.  410.  For  other  statistical  evidence  on  this 
horrible  subject,  see  JJorente^  Histaire  dt  Plnquisilion^  vol.  i.  pp.  160, 229,  2B8,  289, 
279,  280,  406,  407,  465,  vol.  ii.  pp.  77,  116,  376,  vol.  iv.  p.  81 ;  and,  above  all,  th* 
^unmary  at  pp.  242-278. 
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another  instanoe  of  the  energy  with  which  it  workB.  The  second 
greatest  evil  known  to  mankind — the  one  by  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  religious  persecution,  most  sufifering  has  been  caused 
— is,  unquestionably,  the  practice  of  war.  That  this  barbarous 
pursuit  is,  in  the  progress  of  society,  steadily  declining,  must  be 
evident,  even  to  the  most  hasty  reader  of  European  history.**  If 
we  compare  one  century  with  another,  we  shall  find  that  for  a 
very  long  period,  wars  have  been  becoming  less  frequent ;  and 
now  BO  clearly  is  the  movement  marked,  that  until  the  late  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  we  had  remained  at  peace  for  nearly 
forty  years :  a  circumstance  unparalleled,  not  only  in  our  own 
country,  but  also  in  the  annals  of  every  other  country  which  has 
been  important  enough  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world.**  The  question  arises,  as  to  what  share  our  moral 
feelings  have  had  in  bringing  about  this  great  improvement. 
And  tf  this  question  is  answered,  not  according  to  preconceived 
opinions,  but  according  to  the  evidence  we  possess,  the  answer 
will  certainly  be,  that  those  feelings  have  had  no  share  at  all. 
For  it  surely  will  not  be  pretended  that  the  moderns  have  made 
any  discoveries  respecting  the  moral  evils  of  war.  On  this  head, 
nothing  is  now  known  that  has  not  been  known  for  many  cen- 
turies. That  defensive  wars  are  just,  and  that  offensive  wars  are 
unjust,  are  the  only  two  principles  which,  on  this  subject,  mor- 
alists are  able  to  teach.  These  two  principles  were  as  clearly  laid 
down,  as  well  understood,  and  as  universally  admitted,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  there  was  never  a  week  without  war,  as  they 
are  at  the  present  moment,  when  war  is  deemed  a  rare  and  sin< 
gular  occurrence.  Since,  then,  the  actions  of  men  respecting 
war  have  been  gradually  changing,  while  their  moral  knowledge 
respecting  it  has  not  been  changing,  it  is  palpably  evident,  that 
the  changeable  effect  has  not  been  produced  by  the  unchangeable 
cause.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  argument  more  decisive 
than  this.  If  it  can  be  proved  that,  during  the  last  thousand 
years,  moralists  or  theologians  have  pointed  out  a  single  evil 
caused  by  war,  the  existence  of  which  was  unknown  to  their  pre- 
decessors,— ^if  this  can  be  proved,  I  will  abandon  the  view  for 
which  I  am  contending.  But  if,  as  I  most  confidently  assert, 
this  cannot  be  proved,  then  it  must  be  conceded,  that,  no  ad- 

*•  On  the  diminished  love  of  war,  which  is  even  more  marked  than  the  actual 
diminution  of  war,  see  some  Interesting  remarks  hi  Cornie^  PhiloaophU  Pontive^  vol. 
V.  pp.  488,  713,  vol.  vi.  pp.  68,  424-436,  where  the  antagonism  between  the  military 
ipirit  and  the  industrial  spirit  is,  on  the  whole,  well  worked  out;  though  some  of  the 
Leading  phenomena  have  escaped  the  attention  of  this  eminent  philosopher,  from  hui 
vant  of  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  present  state  of  political  economy. 

"  In  PelUvfi  Life  of  Sidmouthy  1847,  vol.  iii.  p.  137,  this  prolonged  peace  ii 

Svely  ascribed  to  "the  wisdom  of  the  adjustment  of  IS15;"  in  other  worda,  to 
proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna! 
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ditions  having  been  made  on  this  subject  to  the  stock  of  moials, 
no  additions  can  have  been  made  to  the  result  which  the  morala 
produce." 

Thus  far  as  to  the  influence  exercised  by  moral  feelings  in 
increasing  our  distaste  for  war.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
turn  to  the  human  intellect,  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  term, 
we  shall  find  that  every  great  increase  in  its  activity  has  been  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  warlike  spirit.  The  full  evidence  for  this,  I 
shall  hereafter  detail  at  considerable  length  ;  and  in  this  Intro- 
duction I  can  only  pretend  to  bring  forward  a  few  of  those  prom- 
inent points,  which,  being  on  the  surface  of  history,  will  be  at  once 
understood. 

Of  these  points,  one  of  the  mo^t  obvious  is,  that  every  im- 
portant addition  made  to  knowledge  increases  the  authority  of 
the  intellectual  classes,  by  increasing  the  resources  which  they 
have  to  wield.  Now,  the  antagonism  between  these  classes  and 
the  military  class  is  evident ;  it  is  the  antagonism  between 
thought  and  action,  between  the  internal  and  the  external,  be- 
tween argument  and  violence,  between  persuasion  and  force  ;  or 
to  sum  up  the  whole,  between  men  who  live  by  the  pursuits  of 
peace  and  those  who  live  by  the  practice  of  war.  Whatever, 
therefore,  is  &vourable  to  one  class,  is  manifestly  unfavourable  to 
the  othen  Supposing  the  remaining  circumstances  to  be  the 
same,  it  must  happen,  that  as  the  intellectual  acquisitions  of  a 
people  increase,  their  love  of  war  will  diminish  ;  and  if  their  in- 
tellectual acquisitions  are  very  small,  their  love  of  war  will  be 
very  great.^^    In  perfectly  barbarous  countries,  there  are  no  in- 

**  UnlesB  more  zeal  has  been  displayed  in  the  difTnsion  of  moral  and  refigioiM 
principles ;  in  which  case  it  would  be  possible  for  the  principles  to  be  8t;itionarj, 
and  yet  their  effects  be  progressive.  But  so  far  from  this,  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
Middle  Ages  there  were,  relatively  to  the  population,  more  churches  than  there  are 
now ;  the  spiritual  classes  were  far  more  numerous,  the  proselyting  spirit  far  more 
eager,  and  there  was  a  much  stronger  determination  to  prevent  purely  scientifio 
inferences  from  encroaching  on  ethical  ones.  Indeed,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
moral  and  religious  literature  outweighed  all  the  profane  literature  put  together ; 
and  surpassed  it,  not  only  in  bulk,  but  also  in  the  ability  of  its  cultivators.  Now, 
however,  the  generalizations  of  moralists  have  ceased  to  control  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  have  made  way  for  the  larger  doctrine  of  expediency,  which  includes  all  inter- 
eats  and  all  classes.  Systematic  writers  on  morals  reached  their  zenith  in  the 
thirteenth  century ;  fell  off  rapidly  after  that  period ;  were,  as  Coleridge  well  says, 
opposed  by  "  the  genius  of  Protestantism ;  '*  and,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  became  extinct  in  the  most  civilized  countries ;  the  Ductor  DubitarUiwn  ol 
Jeremy  Taylor  being  the  last  comprehensive  attempt  of  a  man  of  genius  to  mould 
society  solely  according  to  the  maxims  of  moralists.  Compare  two  interesting 
p.agsages  in  Moskeim't  EccUdoit.  HUi,  vol.  i.  p.  338,  and  CoUridg^i  Friend^  vol 
iii.  p.  104. 

^  Herder  boldly  asserts  that  man  originally,  and  by  virtue  of  his  organization, 
is  peaceably  disposed ;  but  this  opinion  is  decisively  refuted  by  the  immense  add! 
tions  which,  since  the  time  of  Herder,  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
feelings  and  habits  of  savages.  **  Indcssen  ist's  wahr,  dasa  der  Bau  des  McuMshcc 
90rziigUch  anf  die  Vertheidigung,  nicht  auf  den  Angi  iff  gerichtet  ist :    in  diesem 
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Mlectnal  acqtUBitioiis  ;  and  the  mind  being  a  blank  and  dreary 
WMte,  the  only  resource  is  external  activity,*^  the  only  merit  per- 
sonal courage.  No  account  is  made  of  any  man,  unless  he  has 
killed  an  enemy ;  and  the  more  he  has  lolled,  the  greater  the 
reputation  he  enjoys.*'  This  is  the  purely  savage  state  ;  and  it 
b  the  state  in  which  military  glory  is  most  esteemed,  and  military 
men  most  respected."  From  this  frightful  debasement,  even  up 
to  the  sununit  of  civilization,  there  is  a  long  series  of  consecutivA 
Bteps  ;  gradations^  at  each  of  which  something  is  taken  from  the 
dominion  offeree,  and  something  given  to  the  authority  of  thought. 
Slowly,  and  one  by  one,  the  inteUeetual  and  pacific  classes  begin 
to  arise  ;  at  first  held  in  great  contempt  by  warriors,  but  never- 
theless gradually  gaining  ground,  increasing  in  numbei  and  in 
power,  and  at  each  increase  weakening  that  old  military  spirit, 
in  which  all  other  tendencies  had  formerly  been  absorbed.  Trade, 
commerce,  manufiictures,  law,  diplomacy,  literature,  science,  phi- 
muss  ihm  die  Kunst  zu  Hiilfe  kommen,  in  jener  aber  ist  er  yon  Nfttur  du  kraftigste 
Geschdpf  der  Erde.  Seine  Gestalt  selbst  lebret  ihn  also  Friedlichkeit,  nicht 
rftaberische  MordverwitetUDg,— der  Hamanitiit  erstes  Merkmal.*'  Ideen  zur  Ge- 
•ekichu^  vol.  L  p.  186. 

"  Hence,  no  doubt,  that  acutenees  of  the  senses,  natural,  and  indeed  necessary, 
to  an  early  state  of  society,  and  which,  being  at  the  expense  of  the  reflecting  fac- 
idties,  assimilates  man  to  the  lower  animals.  See  Oarj^enter's  Human  Phfttiology^ 
p.  404;  and  a  fine  passage  in  Htrdtir'B  IcUen  sur  Getchickte,  vol.  ii.  p.  12:  "Das  ab* 
Btehende  thierische  Ohr,  das  gleichsam  immer  lauscbt  und  horchet,  das  kleine  schuifo 
•Aage,  das  in  der  weitesten  Feme  den  kleinsten  Ranch  Oder  Stanb  gewahr  wird,  der 
weiase  henrorbleckende,  knocbenbenagende  Zahn,  der  dicke  Hals  und  die  zuriick* 
gebogene  Stellung  ihres  Kopfes  auf  demselben.**  Compare  Prichard^t  Phyneal 
HisL  of  Mankind^  vol.  i.  pp.  292,  293 ;  Azara^  Amerique  Meridiwiale^  vol.  ii.  p.  18* 
WrangtVg  Polar  Expedition,  p.  884;  PcUlme't  Travelt  in  Kordofan,  pp.  132,  133. 

*  **  Among  some  Macedonian  tribes,  the  man  who  had  never  slain  an  enemj  was 
marked  by  a  degradmg  badge.**  Grate's  Hietcry  of  Gn-eece^  vol.  xi.  p.  397.  Among 
the  Djraks  of  Borneo,  *'a  man  cannot  marry  until  he  has  procured  a  human  bead; 
and  he  that  has  several  may  be  distinguished  by  his  proud  and  lofty  bearing,  for  it 
constitutes  his  patent  of  nobility. **  SarV*  account  of  Borneo,  in  Journal  of  Asiatic 
Society,  vol.  Iv.  p.  181.  See  also  Orawfurd  on  Borneo,  in  Journal  of  Geog.  Soc,  voL 
xxiii.  pp.  77,  80.  And  for  similar  instances  of  this  absorption  of  all  other  ideas  into 
warlike  ones,  compare  Journal  of  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  357  ;  Mallefa  Northei-n  An- 
tiquities, pp.  168, 169, 196;  TkirlioalCe  Hiet.  of  Greece,  voL  i.  pp.  226,  284,  vol  viii 
p.  209;  H9nder$on^$  Htetcry  of  Brazil,  p.  475;  Southey'g  History  of  Brazil,  vol.  L 
pp.  126.  248;  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  188,  vol.  vii.  p.  193;  Transactions  oj 
Bombay  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp.  61,  62;  Hoskins^  Travels  in  Ethiopia,  p.  163 ;  Oriainet 
dm  Droit,  in  (Evures  de  Michelet,  vol.  ii.  pp.  838,  384  note.  So  also  the  Thracians 
yris  bk  ifrydrifr  krifA^rofrop.  rh  (viv  kith  -roXiy^v  koi  Ktilarvo^,  KdXXurroy.  Herod*)tMS^ 
book  T.  chap.  6,  vol.  iii.  p.  10,  edit.  Baehr. 

*  Malcohn  (History  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  204)  says  of  the  Tart-^ra,  "  There  is  only 
3118  path  to  eminence,  that  of  military  renown.**  Thus,  too,  in  the  Jnntilutes 
iflfmour,  p.  269 :  **He  only  is  equal  to  stations  of  power  and  dignity,  who  is  well 
acquaintod  with  the  military  art,  and  with  the  various  modes  of  breaking  and  de- 
feating hostile  armies."  The  same  turn  of  mind  is  shown  in  the  frequency  and 
evident  deitght  with  which  Homer  relates  battles— a  peculiarity  noticed  in  Mure\ 
Greek  JAteratnre,  vol.  ii.  pp.  68,  64,  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  turn  it  into  an 
argument  to  prove  that  the  Homeric  poems  are  all  by  the  same  author ;  though  tuti 
more  legitimate  inference  would  be  that  the  poems  were  all  composed  In  a  bar 
barons  age. 
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losopby, — all  these  tilings,  originally  unknown,  become  organized 
into  separate  studies,  each  study  having  a  separate  class,  and  each 
class  insisting  on  the  importance  of  its  own  pursuit.  Of  these 
classes,  some  are,  no  doubt,  less  pacific  than  others  ;  but  even 
those  which  are  the  least  pacific,  are,  of  course,  more  so  than  men 
whose  associations  are  entirely  military,  and  who  see  in  every 
fi-esh  war  that  chance  ot  personal  distinction,  from  which,  during 
peace,  they  are  altogether  debarred.^* 

Thus  it  is  that,  as  civilization  advances,  an  equipoise  is  es- 
tablished, and  military  ardour  is  balanced  by  motives  which 
none  but  a  cultivated  people  can  feel.  But  among  a  people 
whose  intellect  is  not  cultivated,  such  a  balance  can  never  exist. 
Of  this  we  see  a  good  illustration  in  the  history  of  the  present 
war.'*  For  the  peculiarity  of  the  great  contest  in  which  we  are 
engaged  is,  that  it  was  produced,  not  by  the  conflicting  interests 
of  civilized  countries,  but  by  a  rupture  between  Bussia  and  Tur- 
key, the  two  most  barbarous  monarchies  now  remaining  in  Eu- 
rope. This  is  a  very  significant  fact.  It  is  highly  characteristic 
of  the  actual  condition  of  society,  that  a  peace  of  unexampled 
length  should  have  been  broken,  not,  as  former  peaces  were  bro- 
ken, by  a  quarrel  between  two  civilized  nations,  but  by  the  en- 
croachments of  the  uncivilized  Bussians  on  the  still  more  unciv- 
ilized Turks.  At  an  earlier  period,  the  influence  of  intellectual, 
and  therefore  pacific,  habits  was  indeed  constantly  increasing, 
but  was  still  too  weak,  even  in  the  most  advanced  countries,  to 
control  the  old  warlike  habits :  hence  there  arose  a  desire  for 
conquest  which  often  outweighed  all  other  feelings,  and  induced 
great  nations  like  France  and  England  to  attack  each  other  on 
the  slightest  pretence,  and  seek  every  opportunity  of  gratifying 
the  vindictive  hatred  with  which  both  contemplated  the  pros- 
perity of  their  neighbour.  Such,  however,  is  now  the  progress 
of  atfairs.,  that  these  two  nations,  laying  aside  the  peevish  and 

"'  To  tK^  prospect  of  personal  distinction,  there  was  formerly  added  that  ol 
wealth ;  and  in  Europe,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  war  was  a  very  lucrative  profes- 
sion, owi'ig  to  the  custom  of  exacting  heary  ransom  for  the  liberty  of  prisoners. 
Bee  Barnngton*8  learned  work,  Observations  on  the  Statutes^  pp.  390-398.  In  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  '*  a  war  with  France  was  esteemed  as  almost  the  only  method 
by  which  an  English  gentleman  could  become  rich."  Compare  Turner^ b  Hist,  oj 
England^  vol.  vi.  p.  21.  Sainte  Palaye  [Memoirts  ntr  Tandenne  CkevalerUy  vol.  i.  p. 
;jll)  says,  "  La  guerre  enrichissoit  aiors  par  le  butm,  et  par  les  ran^ons,  celui  qui  la 
faisoit  avec  le  plus  de  valeur,  do  vigilance  et  d^activit6.  La  ran^on  ^toit,  ce  semble, 
pour  Tordinaire,  une  ann6e  des  reveuus  au  prisonnier."  For  an  analogy  with  this, 
nee  Rig  Veda  Sanhita^  vol.  i.  p.  208,  sec.  3,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  266,  sec.  13.  In  Europe, 
the  custom  of  paying  a  ransom  for  prisoners-of-war  survived  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
was  only  put  an  end  to  by  the  peace  of  Munster,  in  1648.  Manning's  Commentariet 
$n  the  Law  of  Naiions^  1839,  p.  162 ;  and  on  the  profits  formerly  made,  pp.  167- 

r^s. 

"  I  wrote  this  in  1866. 
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trritablo  jealonsy  they  once  entertained,  are  united  in  a  common 
canse,  and  haTe  drawn  the  sword,  not  for  selfiBh  purposes,  but 
to  protect  the  civilized  world  against  the  incursions  of  a  barba- 
rous foe. 

This  is  the  leading  feature  which  distinguishes  the  present 
war  from  its  predecessors.  That  a  peace  should  last  for  nearly 
forty  years,  and  should  then  be  interrupted,  not,  as  heretofore, 
by  hostilities  between  civilized  states,  but  by  the  ambition  of  the 
only  empire  which  is  at  once  powerful  and  uncivilized, — ^is  one 
of  many  proofe  that  a  dislike  to  war  is  a  cultivated  taste  pecu- 
liar to  an  intellectual  people.  For  no  one  will  pretend  that  the 
military  predilections  of  Bussia  are  caused  by  a  low  state  of 
morals,  or  by  a  disregard  of  religious  duties.  So  far  'from  this, 
all  the  evidence  we  have,  shows  that  vicious  habits  are  not  more 
common  in  Russia  than  in  France  or  England  ;"  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Russians  submit  to  the  teachings  of  the  church 
with  a  docility  greater  than  that  displayed  by  their  civilized  op- 
ponents." It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  Russia  is  a  warlike  coun- 
try, not  because  the  inhabitants  are  immoral,  but  because  they 
are  uninteHectual.  The  fault  is  in  the  head,  not  in  the  heart. 
In  Russia,  the  national  intellect  being  little  cultivated,  the  in- 
tellectual classes  lack  influence  ;  the  military  class,  therefore,  is 
supreme.  In  this  early  stage  of  society,  there  is  as  yet  no  mid- 
dle rank,*'  and  consequently  the  thoughtful  and  pacific  habits 
which  spring  from  the  middle  ranks  have  no  existence.  The 
ininds  of  men,  deprived  of  mental  pursuits,^*  naturally  turn  to 

Indeed  some  bare  sappowd  that  there  is  less  immorality  in  Russia  than  in 
Western  Europe ;  but  this  idea  is  probably  erroneous.  See  Stirling'n  Rwaiay  Load. 
]841f  pp.  59,  60.  The  benevolence  and  charitable  disposition  of  the  Russians  are 
attested  by  Pinkerton,  who  had  good  means  of  information,  and  was  by  no  means 
prejudiced  in  their  favour.  See  PinkeriorCa  Busna,  Lond.  1838,  pp.  886,  386.  Sir 
John  Sinclair  also  says  they  are  "  prone  to  acts  of  kindness  and  charity.'^  Sinclait^t 
Ccrrtspondencty  vol.  il.  p.  241. 

**  The  reverence  of  the  Russian  people  for  their  clergy  has  attracted  the  atten* 
tion  of  many  observers,  and  is,  indeed,  too  notorious  to  require  proof. 

*  A  very  observing  and  intelligent  writer  says,  *■'■  Russia  has  only  two  rankfr* 
the  highest  and  the  lowest."  LetUrn  fnm  the  Baltic,  Lond.  1841,  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 
"  Les  marchanda,  qui  formeruent  une  classe  moyenne,  sont  en  si  petit  nombre 
qu'ila  ne  penrent  marqner  dans  T^tat :  d*ailleura  presque  tous  sont  Strangers ;  .  . .  . 
oii  done  troover  cette  classe  moyenne  qui  fait  la  force  des  6tats  ?'*  Cuttinia  RuasU, 
vol.  li.  pp.  125,  126 :  see  also  vol.  iv.  p.  74. 

**  A  recent  authoress,  who  had  admirable  opportunities  of  studying  the  society 
of  St.  Petenburg,  which  she  estimated  with  that  fine  tact  peculiar  to  an  accom- 
plished woman,  was  amazed  at  this  state  of  things  among  classes  surrounded  with 
every  form  of  luxury  and  wealth:  *^a  total  absence  of  aU  rational  taste"  or  literary 
topics.  .  .  .  Here  it  la  absolutely  aMNMMiis  Retire  to  discuss  a  rational  subject — men^ 
pidonUrie  to  be  caught  upon  any  topics  beyond  dressing,  dancing,  and  a  Jolie  tour 
HMrv."  Letters  from  the  BaMc,  1841,  vol.  U.  p.  288.  M.  Custine  (La  Rueete  en  1889. 
vd.  i.  p.  821)  sayt,  **  Rigle  g6n6rale,  personne  ne  prof^re  jamais  un  mot  qw 
poamit  int^resser  vivement  quelquW.''  At  vol.  ii.  p.  195,  **  0e  toutes  les  faculty 
ie  llntelligence,  U  seule  qa'on  estime  id  o'est  le  Uct."    Another  writer  of  repute, 
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warlike  ones,  as  the  only  resource  Femaining  to  them.  Heticd  i1 
is  that  in  Bussia,  all  ability  is  estimated  by  a  military  standard 
The  army  is  considered  to  be  the  greatest  glory  of  the  country  : 
to  win  a  battle,  or  outwit  an  enemy,  is  valued  as  one  of  the 
noblest  achievements  of  life ;  and  civilians,  whatever  their 
merits  may  be,  are  despised  by  this  barbarous  people,  as  beings 
of  an  altogether  inferior  and  subordinate  character." 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  opposite  causes  have  pro« 
duced  opposite  results.  With  us  intellectual  progress  is  so  rapid, 
and  the  authority  of  the  middle  class  so  great,  that  not  only  have 
military  men  no  influence  in  the  government  of  the  state,  but 
there  seemed  at  one  time  even  a  danger  lest  we  should  push  this 
feeling  to"an  extreme  ;  and  lest,  from  our  detestation  of  war,  we 
should  neglect  those  defensive  precautions  which  the  enmity  ot 
other  nations  makes  it  advisable  to  adopt.  But  this  at  least  we 
may  safely  say,  that,  in  our  country,  a  love  of  war  is,  as  a  na- 
tional taste,  utterly  extinct.  And  this  vast  result  has  been  ef* 
fected,  not  by  moral  teachings,  nor  by  the  dictates  of  moral  in^ 
stinct ;  but  by  the  simple  fact,  that  in  the  progress  of  civilization 
there  have  been  formed  certain  classes  of  society  which  have  an 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  whose  united  authority 
is  sufficient  to  control  those  other  classes  whose  interest  lies  in 
the  prosecution  of  war. 

It  would  be  easy  to  conduct  this  argument  further,  and  to 
prove  how,  by  an  increasing  love  of  intellectual  pursuits,  the 
military  service  necessarily  declines,  not  only  in  reputation,  but 
likewise  in  ability.  In  a  backward  state  of  society,  men  of  dis- 
tinguished talents  crowd  to  the  army,  and  are  proud  to  enroll 
themselves  in  its  ranks.  But  as  society  advances,  new  sources 
of  activity  are  opened,  and  new  professions  arise,  which,  being 

M.  Kohl,  contemptuously  obseires,  that  in  Russia  *^  the  depths  of  science  are  not 
even  guessed  at.""    KohTs  Ai»na,  1842,  Lond.  p.  142. 

'*  According  to  Schnitzler,  Precedence  is  determined,  in  Russia,  bj  military  rank ; 
and  an  ensign  would  take  the  pas  of  a  nobleman  not  enrolled  in  the  army,  or  oo 
cupying  some  situation  giving  military  rank."  M*(hMoch^$  Oeoff,  IHeU  1849,  vol.  ii. 
p.  614.  The  same  thing  Is  stated  in  PinkeriofCs  Russia,  1888,  p.  321.  M.  Erman, 
f:  ho  travelled  through  great  part  of  the  Russian  empire,  says,  "  In  the  modem 
language  of  St.  Petersburg,  one  constantly  hears  a  distinction  of  the  greatest  .impor> 
tance,  conveyed  in  the  inquiry  which  is  habitually  made  respecting  in£v.uual8  of  the 
educated  class :  Is  he  a  plain-coat  or  a  uniform  ?"  ErmaiCs  Stberioj  vol.  i.  p.  4d. 
See  also  on  this  preponderance  of  the  military  classes,  which  is  the  inevitable  fruit 
of  the  national  ignorance,  AoA/'s  Rusna,  pp.  28,  194 ;  Stiriinff's  Russia  undet 
Nicolas  the  First,  p.  7 ;  Gustine's  Russie,  vol.  i.  pp.  147, 162,  262,  266,  vol.  ii.  pp.  71, 
128,  809,  vol.  iii.  p.  828,  vol.  iv.  p.  284.  Sir  A.  Alison  (History  of  Ewrope,  toI.  ii 
ppu  891,  892)  says,  **Tbe  whole  energies  of  the  nation  are  turned  towards  the  army. 
Commerce,  the  law,  and  all  civil  emifloymenta  are  held  in  no  esteem ;  the  whole 
touth  of  any  consideration  betake  themselves  to  the  profession  of  arms."  The  same 
writer  (voL  x.  p.  666)  quotes  the  remark  of  Bremner,  that  "  nothing  astonishes  tht 
Russian  or  Polish  noblemen  so  muob  as  seeing  the  estimation  in  which  the  dvil  pvt 
feflsions,  and  especially  the  bar,  art  held  in  Oreat  Britaiik* 
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Msentiallj  mental,  offer  to  genitis  opportunities  for  snccesB  mora 
rapid  than  any  formerly  known.  The  consequence  is,  that  in 
England,  where  these  opportunities  are  more  numerous  than 
elsewhere,  it  nearly  always  happens  that  if  a  &ther  has  a  son 
whose  Acuities  are  remarkable,  he  brings  him  up  to  one  of  the 
lay  professions,  where  intellect,  when  accompanied  by  industry, 
is  sure  to  be  rewarded.  If,  however,  the  inferiority  of  the  boy  is 
obvious,  a  suitable  remedy  is  at  hand  :  he  is  made  either  a  sol* 
dier  or  a  clergyman  ;  he  is  sent  into  the  army,  or  hidden  in  the 
church.  And  this,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  one  of  the  rea* 
sons  why,  as  society  advances,  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  and  the 
military  spirit  never  fail  to  decline.  As  soo.n  as  eminent  men 
grow  unwilling  to  enter  any  profession,  the  lustre  of  that  profes- 
sion will  be  tarnished  :  first  its  reputation  will  be  lessened,  and 
then  its  power  will  be  abridged.  This  is  the  process  through 
which  Europe  is  actually  passing,  in  regard  both  to  the  church 
and  to  the  army.  The  evidence,  so  far  as  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession is  concerned,  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
The  evidence  respecting  the  military  profession  is  equally  deci- 
sive.  For  although  that  profession  has  in  modem  Europe  pro* 
duced  a  few  men  of  undoubted  genius,  their  number  is  so  ex- 
tremely small,  as  to  amaze  us  at  the  dearth  of  original  ability. 
That  the  military  class,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  a  tendency  to 
degenerate,  will  become  still  more  obvious  if  we  compare  long 
periods  of  time.  In  the  ancient  world,  the  leading  warriors  were 
not  only  possessed  of  considerable  accomplishments,  but  were 
comprehensive  thinkers  in  politics  as  well  as  in  war,  and  were  in 
every  respect  the  first  characters  of  their  age.  Thus, — to  give 
only  a  few  specimens  &om  a  single  people, — we  find  that  the 
three  most  successftd  statesmen  Greece  ever  produced  were  So- 
lon, Themistocles,  and  Epaminondas, — all  of  whom  were  distin- 
guished military  commanders.  Socrates,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  wisest  of  the  ancients,  was  a  soldier  ;  and  so  was  Plato  i 
and  so  was  Antisthenes,  the  celebrated  founder  of  tiie  Cynics. 
Archytas,  who  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  Pythagorean  philos- 
ophy ;  and  Mehssus,  who  developed  the  Eleatic  philosophy, — 
were  both  of  them  well-known  generals,  famous  alike  in  litera- 
ture and  in  war.  Among  the  most  eminent  orators,  Pericles, 
Alcibiades,  Andocides,  Demosthenes,  and  ^schines,  were  all 
members  of  the  military  profession  ;  as  also  were  the  two  great- 
est tragic  writers,  iEschylus  and  Sophocles.  Archilochos,  who 
is  said  to  have  invented  iambic  verses,  and  whom  Horace  took 
as  a  model,  was  a  soldier  ;  and  the  same  profession  could  like- 
wise boast  of  TyrtsBUB,  one  of  the  founders  of  elegiac  poetr}-,  and 
of  Aicieus,  one  of  the  best  composers  of  lyric  poetry.     The  most 
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philosophic  of  all  the  Greek  historians  was  6ertaiuly  Thucydides  ; 
but  he,  as  well  as  Xenophon  and  Polybius,  held  high  military 
appointments,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  succeeded  in 
changing  the  fortunes  of  war.  In  the  midst  of  the  hurry  and 
turmoil  of  camps,  these  eminent  men  cultivated  their  minds  to 
the  highest  point  that  the  knowledge  of  that  age  would  allow : 
and  so  wide  is  the  range  of  their  thoughts,  and  such  the  beauty 
and  dignity  of  their  slyle,  that  their  works  are  read  by  thousands 
who  care  nothing  about  the  sieges  and  battles  in  which  they  were 
engaged. 

These  were  among  the  ornaments  of  the  military  profession 
in  the  ancient  world  ;  and  all  of  them  wrote  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  were  read  by  the  same  people.  But  in  the  modem 
world  this  identical  profession,  including  many  millions  of 
men,  and  covering  the  whole  of  Europe,  has  never  been  able, 
since  the  sixteenth  century,  to  produce  ten  authors  who  have 
reached  the  first  class  either  as  writers  or  as  thinkers.  Descartes 
is  an  instance  of  an  European  soldier  combining  the  two  quali- 
ties ;  he  being  as  remarkable  for  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his 
style  as  for  the  depth  and  originality  of  his  inquiries.  This, 
however,  is  a  solitary  case ;  and  there  is,  I  believe,  no  second 
one  of  a  modern  military  writer  thus  excelling  in  both  depart- 
ments. Certainly,  the  English  army,  during  the  last  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  aflfords  no  example  of  it,  and  has,  in  fact, 
only  possessed  two  authors,  Raleigh  and  Napier,  whose  works 
are  recognized  as  models,  and  are  studied  merely  for  their  intrinsic 
merit.  Still,  this  is  simply  in  reference  to  style  ;  and  these  two 
historians,  notwithstanding  their  skill  in  composition,  have  never 
been  reputed  profound  thinkers  on  difficult  subjects,  nor  have 
they  added  any  thing  of  moment  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge. 
In  the  same  way,  among  the  ancients,  the  most  eminent  soldiers 
were  likewise  the  most  eminent  politicians,  and  the  best  leaders 
of  the  army  were  generally  the  best  governors  of  the  state.  But 
here,  again,  the  progress  of  society  has  wrought  so  great  a  change, 
that  for  a  long  period  instances  of  this  have  been  excessively 
rare.  Even  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Frederick  the  Great  failed 
ignominiously  in  their  domestic  policy,  and  showed  themselvep 
as  short-sighted  in  the  arts  of  peace  as  they  were  sagacious  in 
the  arts  of  war.  Cromwell,  Washington,  and  Napoleon,  are, 
perhaps,  the  only  first-rate  modern  warriors  of  whom  it  can  be 
fairly  said,  that  they  were  equally  competent  to  govern  a  king- 
dom and  command  an  army.  And  if  we  look  at  England  as 
fiimiBhing  a  familiar  illustration,  we  see  this  remark  exemplified 
in  our  two  greatest  generals,  Marlborough  and  Wellington. 
Marlborough  was  a  ma^  not  only  of  the  most  idle  and  frivolous 
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pursuits,  but  was  so  miserably  ignorant,  that  his  deficiencies 
made  him  the  ridicule  of  his  cou temporaries  ;  and  of  politics  he\ 
had  uo  other  idea  but  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  sovereign  by' 
flattering  his  mistress,  to  desert  the  brother  of  that  sovereign  at 
his  utmost  need,  and  afterwards,  by  a  double  treachery,  turn 
against  his  next  benefactor,  and  engage  in  a  criminal,  as  well  as 
a  foolish,  correspondence  with  the  very  man  whom  a  few  years 
before  he  had  infamously  abandoned.  These  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  greatest  conqueror  of  his  age,  the  hero  of  a  hun* 
Ired  fights,  the  victor  of  Blenheim  and  of  Ramilies.  As  to  our 
other  great  warrior,  it  is  indeed  true  that  the  name  of  Welling- 
ton should  never  be  pronounced  by  an  Englishman  without 
gratitude  and  respect :  these  feelings  are,  however,  due  solely  to 
his  vast  military  services,  the  importance  of  which  it  would  ill 
become  us  to  forget.  But  whoever  has  studied  the  civU  history 
of  England  during  the  present  century,  knows  full  well  that 
this  military  chief,  who  in  the  field  shone  without  a  rival,  and 
who,  to  his  still  greater  glory  be  it  said,  possessed  an  integrity 
of  purpose,  an  unflinching  honesty,  and  a  high  moral  feeling, 
which  could  not  be  surpassed,  was  nevertheless  utterly  unequal 
to  the  complicated  exigencies  of  political  life.  It  is  notorious, 
that  in  his  views  of  the  most  important  legislative  measures  he 
was  always  in  the  wrong.  It  is  notorious,  and  the  evidence  of 
it  stands  recorded  in  our  Parliamentary  Debates,  that  every 
great  measure  which  was  carried,  every  great  improvement, 
every  great  step  in  reform,  every  concession  to  the  popular 
wishes,  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
became  law  in  spite  of  his  opposition,  and  after  his  moumftil 
declarations  that  by  such  means  the  security  of  England  would 
be  seriously  imperilled.  Yet  there  is  now  hardly  a  forward 
schoolboy  who  does  not  know  that  to  these  very  measures  the 
present  stability  of  our  country  is  mainly  owing.  Experience, 
the  great  test  of  wisdom,  has  amply  proved,  that  those  vast 
schemes  of  reform,  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  spent  his 
political  life  in  opposing,  were,  I  will  not  say  expedient  or  advis- 
able, but  were  indispensably  necessary.  That  policy  of  resisting 
the  popular  will  which  he  constantly  advised,  is  precisely  the 
policy  which  has  been  pursued,  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
in  every  monarchy  except  our  own.  The  result  of  that  policy 
is  written  for  our  instruction  :  it  is  written  in  that  great  ex- 
plosion of  popular  passion,  which  in  the  moment  of  its  wrath 
upset  the  proudest  thrones,  destroyed  princely  families,  ruined 
noble  houses,  desolated  beautiful  cities.  And  if  the  counsel  of 
our  great  general  had  been  followed,  if  the  just  demands  of  the 
people  had  been  refused, — this  same  lesson  would  have  been 
10 
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wrritten  in  the  annals  of  our  own  land;  and  we  should  most 
assuredly  have  been  unable  to  escape  the  consequence  of  that 
terrible  catastrophe,  in  which  the  ignorance  and  selfishness  of 
rulers  did,  only  a  few  years  ago,  involve  a  large  part  of  the  civil- 
ized world. 

Thus  striking  is  the  contrast  between  the  military  genius  of 
ancient  times,  and  the  military  genius  of  modem  Europe.  The 
causes  of  this  decay  are  clearly  traceable  to  the  circumstance 
that,  owing  to  the  immense  increase  of  intellectual  employments, 
few  men  of  ability  will  now  enter  a  profession  into  which,  in 
antiquity,  men  of  ability  eagerly  crowded,  as  supplying  the  best 
means  of  exercising  those  faculties  which,  in  more  civilized 
countries,  are  turned  to  a  better  account.  This,  indeed,  is  a 
very  important  change;  and  thus  to  transfer  the  most  powerful 
intellects  from  the  arts  of  war  to  the  arts  of  peace,  has  been  the 
slow  work  of  many  centuries,  the  gradual,  but  constant,  encroach- 
ments of  advancing  knowledge.  To  write  the  history  of  those 
encroachments,  would  be  to  write  the  history  of  the  human 
intellect;  a  task  impossible  for  any  single  man  adequately  to 
perform.  But  the  subject  is  one  of  such  interest,  and  has  been 
so  little  studied,  that  though  I  have  already  carried  this  analysis 
further  than  I  had  intended,  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  what 
appear  to  me  to  be  the  three  leading  ways  in  which  the  warlike 
spirit  of  the  ancient  world  has  been  weakened  by  the  progreM 
of  European  knowledge. 

The  first  of  these  arose  out  of  the  invention  of  Gtunpowder; 
which,  though  a  warlike  contrivance,  has  in  its  results  been 
eminently  serviceable  to  the  interests  of  peace. "^  This  impor- 
tant invention  is  said  to-  have  been  made  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury;"^ but  was  not  in  common  use  until  the  fourteenth,  or  even 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Scarcely  had  it  come 
into  operation,  when  it  worked  a  great  change  in  the  whole 
scheme  and  practice  of  war.     Before  this  time,  it  was  considered 

"  The  consequences  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder  are  considered  very  super- 
ficially by  Frederick  Schlegel  (^Leetures  on  tSe  Hintory  of  Literature^  vol.  ii.  pp.  37, 
88),  and  by  Dugald  Stewart  {Philo9ophy  of  the  Mini^  vol.  i.  p.  262).  They  are  ox- 
amined  with  much  greater  ability,  though  by  no  means  exhaustively,  in  StnilhU 
Wealth  of  Nations,  book  v.  chap.  i.  pp.  292,  296,  297  ;  Herder's  Idun  zur  OesehichU 
der  Menschheit,  vol.  iv.  p.  801 ;  HallanCs  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  470. 

**  From  the  following  authorities,  it  appears  impossible  to  trace  H  further  back 
than  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Arabs  were,  as  is  com* 
monly  supposed,  the  inventors :  Hv/mholdts  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  690 ;  Koeh,  TtMeau 
des  Revxdutionsy  vol.  i.  p.  242;  BechmaniCs  History  of  Inventions,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p. 
B05 ;  Histoire  lAt.  de  la  France,  vol.  xx.  p.  286  ;  TfivnuiofCs  History  of  Chemistry, 
vol.  i.  p.  86;  HallcmCs  Middle  Ages,  vol.  L  p.  841.  The  statements  in  Ewuxtis 
Siberia,  vol.  i.  p.  870,  871,  arc  more  positive  than  the  evidence  we  are  posseosed  ol 
will  Justify ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  sort  of  gunpowder  was  at  an  early 
pericd  used  in  China,  and  in  other  parts  of  Asia. 
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the  duty  of  nearly  every  citizen  to  be  prepared  to  enter  the 
military  service,  for  the  purpose  either  of  defending  his  own 
country  or  of  attacking  others. ^'  Standing  armies  were  entirely 
unknown;  and  in  their  place  there  existed  a  rude  and  barbarous 
militia,  always  ready  for  battle,  and  always  unwilling  to  engage 
in  those  peaceful  pursuits  which  were  then  universally  despised. 
Nearly  every  man  being  a  soldier,  the  military  profession,  as 
Buch,  had  no  separate  existence;  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
the  whole  of  Europe  composed  one  great  army,  in  which  all 
other  professions  were  merged.  To  this  the  only  exception  was  the 
ecclesiastical  profession;  but  even  that  was  affected  by  the  gene- 
ral tendency,  and  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  large  bodies 
of  troops  led  to  the  field  by  bishops  and  abbots,  to  most  of  whom 
the  arts  of  war  were  in  those  days  perfectly  femiliar,*'  At  all 
events,  between  these  two  professions  men  were  necessarily 
divided  :  the  only  avocations  were  war  and  theology;  and  if  you 
refused  to  enter  the  church,  you  were  bound  to  serve  in  the  army. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  every  thing  of  real  importance  was 
altogether  n^lected.  There  were,  indeed,  many  priests  and 
many  warriors,  many  sermons  and  many  battles."  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  neither  trade,  nor  commerce,  nor  manu* 
fitctures  :  there  was  no  science,  no'  literature  :  the  useful  arts 
were  entirely  unknown;  and  even  the  highest  ranks  of  society 
■  were  unacquainted,  not  only  with  the  most  ordinary  comforts, 
but  -with  the  commonest  decencies  of  civilized  life. 

But  80  soon  as  gunpowder  came  into  use,  there  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  great  change.  According  to  the  old  system,  a 
man  had  only  to  possess,  what  he  generally  inherited  from  his 

*  Vaitel,  le  Droit  de»  €hn»,  Yol.  H.  p.  129 ;  lAngar^a  UUtcry  of  England,  rol 
a.  pp.  856,  857.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  '*  all  fcee  men  and  proprietors  of  land, 
except  the  ministers  of  religion,  were  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  always  held 
ready  to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's  warning.**  EeeUstofCa  English  AntiquiUeM, 
p.  62.  "  There  was  no  distinction  between  the  soldier  and  the  citizen."  Pafyrave^s 
Anglo-Saxon  CoaononweaUh^  vol  i.  p.  200. 

**  On  these  warlike  ecclesiastics,  compare  Gro8€*$  Militant  -^^i^  "^oL  i.  pp.  67- 
8;  Lingard't  Hui.  of  England^  vol.  ii.  pp.  26,  188,  vol.  lii.  p.  14 ;  Twrner's  Hist  of 
England,  vol.  iv.  p.  458,  voLv.  pp.  92,402, 406 ;  MoBheinC%  EecL  Hutory,  vol.  i.  pp. 
l';8, 193,  241 ;  Criekton'n  Scandinavia,  Edinb.  1888,  voL  i.  p.  220.  Such  opponents 
were  the  more  formidable,  because  in  those  happy  days  it  was  sacrilege  for  a  layman 
to  lay  hands  on  a  bishop.  In  1095  his  Holiness  the  Pope  oaused  a  council  to  de- 
clare, '*  Qu6d  qui  apprehenderit  episcopum  omnino  cxiex  fiat.**  Matthcei  Pari* 
Historia  Major,  p.  18.  As  the  context  contains  no  limitation  of  this,  it  would  follow 
that  a  man  became  spiritually  outlawed  if  he,  even  in  self-defence,  took  a  bishop 
prisoner. 

^  As  Sharon  Turner  observes  of  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  government, 
"  war  and  religion  were  the  absorbing  subjects  of  this  period.**  Turner's  History 
^England,  vol.  iii.  p.  268.  And  a  recent  scientific  historian  says  of  Europe  gener- 
ally:  ''alle  Kunste  und  Eenntnisse,  die  sich  iiicht  auf  das  edle  Kriegs-,  Rauf-  und 
Raubhandwerk  bezogen,  waren  iiberfliissig  und  sch&dlich.  Nur  etwas  Theologie 
war  vonnotheo,  am  die  Erde  mit  dem  Himmcl  n  verbiaden.**  Wincldtr,  OsteMehU 
^nBotanik^  1854,  p.  56. 
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father,  eicher  a  sword  or  a  bow,  and  he  was  ready  equipped  foi 
the  field,*'  According  to  the  new  system,  new  means  were 
required,  and  the  equipment  became  more  costly  and  more 
difficult.  Firbt,  there  was  the  supply  of  gunpowder;  *  then  there 
was  the  possession  of  muskets,  which  were  expensive  weapons, 
and  considered  difficult  to  manage.*'  Then,  too,  there  were 
other  contrivances  to  which  gunpowder  naturally  gave  rise,  such 
as  pistols,  bombs,  mortars,  .shells,  mines,  and  the  like.**     All 

^'  In  1181,  Henry  II.  of  England  ordered  that  every  man  should  hare  either  a 
sword  or  bow  ;  which  he  was  not  to  sell,  but  leave  to  his  heir ;  **  cieteri  autem  om« 
nes  haberent  wanbasiam,  capellum  ferreum,  lanceam  et  gladium,  vel  arcuro  et 
sagittas :  et  prohituit  ne  aliquis  arma  sua  venderet  vel  invadiaret ;  sed  cum  more- 
retur,  daret  ilia  propinquiori  bsredi  suo."  Rog,  de  Hov.  Annal.  n  ScriptoreB  post 
Bedarrit  p.  348  rev.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  it  was  ordered  that  every  man 
possessing  land  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings  should  keep  "  a  sword,  bow  and 
arrows,  and  a  dagger.  .  .  .  Those  who  were  to  keep  bows  and  arrows  might  have 
them  out  of  the  forest."  Grose's  Military  Antiquities^  vol.  ii.  pp.  801,  802.  Com- 
pare Ge/jer's  History  of  the  Svfedes^  part  i.  p.  94.  Even  late  in  the  fifteenth  century 
there  were  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  **  in  each  from  four  to  fivo 
thousand  scholars,  all  grown  up,  carrying  swords  and  bows,  and  in  great  part 
gentry.^  Sir  William  Hamilton  on  the  History  of  Universities,  in  HamUton^s  Phil* 
osoph.  Discussions,  p.  414.  One  of  the  latest  attempts  made  to  revive  archery,  was 
a  warrant  issued  by  Elizabeth  in  1 696,  and  printed  by  Mr.  Collier  in  the  Egerton 
Papers,  pp.  217-220,  edit.  Camden  Soc.  1840.  In  the  south-west  of  England,  bowB 
ana  arrows  did  not  finally  disappear  from  the  muster-rolls  till  1599;  and  in  the 
meantime  the  musket  gained  ground.  See  Yonge's  Diary,  edit.  Camden  Soc.  1848, 
p.  xvii. 

**  It  is  stated  by  many  writers  that  no  gunpowder  was  manufactured  in  England 
until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Camden's  Elizabeth,  in  KennetCs  History,  vol.  ii.  p. 
888,  London,  1719;  Strickland's  Qwens  of  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  223,  Lond.  1848; 
Grose's  Military  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  378.  But  Sharon  Turner  (History  of  Eng* 
land,  vol.  vi.  pp.  490,  491,  Lond.  1839)  has  shown,  from  an  order  of  Richard  III.  in 
the  Uarlcian  manuscripts,  that  it  was  made  in  England  in  1483;  and  Mr.  Eccleston 
{English  Antiquities,  p.  182,  Lond.  1847)  states,  that  the  English  both  made  and 
exported  it  as  early  as  1411 :  compare  p.  202.  At  all  events,  it  long  remained  a 
costly  article ;  and  even  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  I  find  a  complaint  of  its  deamess, 
"  whereby  the  train-bands  are  much  discouraged  in  their  exercising.'*  Parliament, 
Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  666.  In  1686,  it- appears  from  the  Clarendon  Correspondeftee,  vol.  i. 
p.  413,  that  the  wholesale  price  ranged  from  about  21.  \0s.  to  8/.  a  barrel.  On  the 
expense  of  making  it  in  the  present  century,  see  Liehig  and  Kopp's  Reports  on 
Chemistry,  vol.  iii.  p.  826,  Lond.  1862. 

^  The  muskets  were  such  miserable  machines,  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  ii  took  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  charge  and  fire  one.  HaUam's  Middle 
Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  342.  Grose  (Military  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  146,  vol.  ii.  pp.  292, 
887)  says,  that  the  first  mention  of  muskets  in  England  is  in  1471 ;  and  that  rests  for 
them  did  not  become  obsolete  until  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  the  recent  edition  of 
Bechnann's  History  of  Inventions,  Lond.  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  535,  it  is  strangely  sup- 
posed that  muskets  were  "first  used  at  the  battle  of  Pavia."  Compare  x)ant«i!, 
Histoire  de  la  Miliee,  vol.  i.  p.  464,  with  Smythe's  Military  Discourses,  in  EllitU 
Original  Letters,  p.  68,  edit.  Camden  Society. 

•"  Pistols  are  said  to  have  been  invented  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  GroseU 
Military  Antiq,  vol  t.  pp.  102,  146.  Gunpowder  was  first  employed  in  mining 
towns  in  1487.  PrescotCs  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  vol.  ii.  p.  32  'r  Koch^ 
Tableau  des  Revolutions,  vol.  i.  p.  243 ;  Daniel,  Histoire  de  la  Miliee  Franqaise,  toL 
I.  p.  674.  Daniel  (Miliee  Franqaise,  vol.  i.  pp.  680,  581)  says,  that  bombs  were  not 
invented  till  1688 ;  and  the  same  thing  is  asserted  in  Biographie  l/niverselle,  vol 
XT.  p.  248 :  but,  according  to  Grose  (Military  Antio.  vol.  i.  p.  887),  they  are  men* 
ttoned  by  Yalturinus,  in  1472.    On  the  general  condition  of  the  French  artillery  \n 
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ihese  things^  by  increafiing  the  complication  of  the  military  art, 
increased  the  necessity  of  discipline  and  practice;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  change  that  was  being  effected  in  the  ordinary 
weapons  deprived  the  great  majority  of  men  of  the  possibility  of 
procuring  them.  To  suit  these  altered  circumstances,  a  new 
system  was  organized;  and  it  was  found  advisable  to  train  up 
bodies  of  men  for  the  sole  purpose  of  war,  and  to  separate  them  an 
much  as  possible  from  those  other  employments  in  which  formerly 
all  soldiers  were  occasionally  engaged.  Thus  it  was  that  there 
arose  standing  armies;  the  first  of  which  were  formed  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,*'  almost  immediately  after  gun- 
powder was  generally  known.  Thus,  too,  there  arose  the  custom 
of  employing  mercenary  troops;  of  which  we  find  a  few  earlier 
instances,  though  the  practice  was  not  fully  established  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.*' 

The  importance  of  this  movement  was  soon  seen,  by  the 
change  it  eflected  in  the  classification  of  European  society.  The 
regular  troops  being,  from  their  discipline,  more  serviceable 
against  the  enemy,  and  also  more  immediately  under  the  control 
of  the  government,  it  naturally  followed  that,  as  their  merits 
became  understood,  the  old  militia  should  fall,  first  into  disre* 
pute,  then  be  neglected,  and  then  sensibly  diminish.  At  the 
same  time,  this  diminution  in  the  number  of  undisciplined 
soldiers  deprived  the  countiy  of  a  part  of  its  warlike  resources, 
and  therefore  made  it  necessary  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
disciplined  ones,  and  to  confine  them  more  exclusively  to  their 
military  duties.  Thus  it  was  that  a  division  was  first  broadly 
established  between  the  soldier  and  the  civilian;  and  there  arose 
a  separate  military  profession,^'  which,  consisting  of  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  the  total  amount  of  citizens,  left  the 

the  sixteenth  century,  Bee  Jielaiions  dea  AmboHodeura  Vinetiena^  vol.  i.  pp.  94, 
476,  478,  ParU,  1838,  4to ;  a  carious  and  valuable  publication.  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  eiact  period  in  which  cannons  were  first  known;  but  thej 
were  certainly  used  in  war  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  See 
BohLm,  das  alU  Jndien^  vol.  ii.  p.  63 ;  and  Daniel^  Butoire  de  la  Milice^  vol.  i.  pp. 
441,  442. 

**  Blackstone'a  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  413:  Daniel^  Hist,  dela  Milice,  vol.  i.  p. 
210,  vol.  ii.  pp.  491,  493 ;  (Euvres  de  Twrgot,  vol.  viii.  pp.  228. 

^  The  leading  facts  respecting  the  employment  of  mercenary  troops  are  in« 
dicated  with  great  judgment  by  Mr.  Hailam,  in  his  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  pp.  328 
^37. 

**  Gro&e  (Military  Antiquiiies,  vol.  i.  pp.  810,  811)  says,  that  untU  the  sixteenth 
eentury,  English  soldiers  had  no  professional  dress ;  but  *'*'  were  distinffuished  by 
oadges  of  their  leaders^  arms,  similar  to  those  now  worn  by  watermen. '  It  was 
also  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  there  first  arose  a  separate  military  liters- 
ture.  Datdely  Hist,  de  la  Milice,  vol.  i.  p.  880 :  "  Les  auteurs  qui  ont  4crit  en  detail 
fur  la  discipline  militaire :  or  ce  n*est  guOres  que  sous  Francois  I,  et  sous  rEmpcreui 
Charles  V,  que  les  Italiens,  les  Francois,  les  Espagnols  et  les  Allemans  ont  com 
rnenc^  i  6crire  sur  ce  sujet.^ 
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remftinder  to  settle  in  some  other  pursuit.'®  In  this  way,  im« 
mense  bodies  of  men  were  gradually  weaned  from  their  old 
warlike  habits;  and  being,  as  it  were,  forced  into  civil  life,  theii 
energies  became  available  for  the  general  purposes  of  society, 
and  for  the  cultivation  of  those  arts  of  peace  which  had  formerly 
been  neglected.  The  result  was,  that  the  European  mind, 
instead  of  being,  as  heretofore,  solely  occupied  either  with  war 
or  with  theology,  now  struck  out  into  a  middle  path,  and  created 
those  great  branches  of  knowledge  to  which  modern  civilizatjoQ 
owes  its  origin.  In  each  successive  generation  this  tendency 
towards  a  separate  organization  was  more  marked;  the  utility  of 
a  division  of  labour  became  clearly  recognized;  and  as  by  this 
means  knowledge  itself  advanced,  the  authority  of  this  middle 
or  intellectual  class  correspondingly  increased.  Each  addition 
to  its  power  lessened  the  weight  of  the  other  two  classes,  and 
checked  those  superstitious  feelings  and  that  love  of  war,  on 
which,  in  an  early  state  of  society,  all  enthusiasm  is  concentrated. 
The  evidence  of  the  growth  and  diffusion  of  this  intellectual 
principle  is  so  full  and  decisive,  that  it  would  be  possible,  by 
combining  all  the  branches  of  knowledge,  to  trace  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  consecutive  steps.  At  present,  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that,  taking  a  general  view,  this  third,  or  intellectual,  class,  first 
displayed  an  independent,  though  still  a  vague,  activity,  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  ;  that  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
this  activity,  assuming  a  distinct  form,  showed  itself  in  religious 
outbreaks  ;  that  in  the  seventeenth  century,  its  energy,  becom- 
ing more  practical,  was  turned  i^ainst  the  abuses  of  govern- 
ment, and  caused  a  series  of  rebellions,  from  which  hardly  any 
part  of  Europe  escaped;  and  finally,  that  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  it  has  extended  its  aim  to  every  depart- 
ment of  public  and  private  life,  diffusing  education,  teaching 
legislators,  controlling  kings,  and,  above  all,  settling  on  a  sure 
foundation  that  supremacy  of  Public  Opinion,  to  which  not  only 
constitutioual  princes,  but  even  the  most  despotic  sovereigns,  are 
now  rendered  strictly  amenable. 

These,  indeed,  are  vast  questions;  and  without  some  knowl- 
edge of  them,  no  one  can  understand  the  present  condition  ol 

*"  The  change  from  the  time  when  every  layman  waa  a  soldier,  is  very  remark* 
ible.  Adam  Smith  ( Wealth  of  Nations^  book  ▼.  chap.  i.  p.  291)  says,  *'  Among  the 
civilized  nations  of  modern  Europe,  it  is  commonly  computed,  that  not  more  than 
the  one-hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  can  be  employed  as 
soldiers,  without  ruin  to  the  country  which  pays  the  expense  of  their  service."  The 
same  proportion  is  given  in  Sadler**  Laio  of  PopultUion^  vol.  i.  p.  292 ;  and  io 
Orandeur  ei  Decadence  des  BomatTis,  chap.  lii. ;  QCuwres  de  Mimietquieu^  p.  180: 
also  in  tiharpe'e  HiUory  ofEgyjft,  vol.  i.  p.  105  ;  and  in  AlitofCs  HitUnry  o/£Mrrptk 
rol.  xiL  p.  81S. 
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Earopean  society,  or  form  the  least  idea  of  its  future  prospectfiL 
It  is,  hDwever,  sujOScient  that  the  reader  can  uow  perceive  the 
way  in  which  so  slight  a  matter  as  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
diminished  the  warlike  spirit,  by  diminishing  the  number  of 
persons  to  whom  the  practice  of  war  was  habitual.  There  were, 
no  doubt,  other  and  collateral  circumstances  which  tended  in 
the  same  direction;  but  the  use  of  gunpowder  was  the  most 
effectual,  because,  by  increasing  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
war,  it  made  a  separate  military  profession  indibpensable  ;  and 
thus,  curtailing  the  action  of  the  militarj-  spirit,  left  an  overplus, 
an  unemployed  energy,  which  soon  found  its  way  to  the  pursuits 
of  peace,  infused  into  them  a  new  life,  and  began  to  control  that 
lust  of  conquest,  which,  though  natural  to  a  barbarous  people, 
is  the  great  enemy  of  knowledge,  and  is  the  most  fatal  of  those 
diseased  appetites  by  which  even  civilized  countries  are  too  often 
afflicted. 

The  second  intellectual  movement,  by  which  the  love  of  war 
has  been  lessened,  is  much  more  recent,  and  has  not  yet  produced 
the  whole  of  its  natural  effects.  I  allude  to  the  discoveries  made 
by  Political  Economy;  a  branch  of  knowledge  with  which  even 
the  wisest  of  the  ancients  had  not  the  least  acquaintance,  but 
A'hich  possesses  an  importance  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate, 
and  is,  moreover,  remarkable,  as  being  the  only  subject  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  art  of  government  that  has  yet  been  raised 
to  a  science.  The  practical  value  of  this  noble  study,  though 
perhaps  only  fully  known  to  the  more  advanced  thinkers,  is 
gradually  becoming  recognized  by  men  of  ordinary  education : 
but  even  those  by  whom  it  is  understood,  seem  to  have  paid  little 
attention  to  the  way  in  which,  by  its  influence,  the  interests  of 
peace,  and  therefore  of  civilization,  have  been  directly  promoted.*' 
The  manner  in  which  this  has  been  brought  about,  I  will  en- 
lea  vour  to  explain,  as  it  will  furnish  another  argument  in  support 
of  that  great  principle  which  I  wish  to  establish. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  among  the  different  causes  of  war, 
commercial  jealousy  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  conspicuous; 
and  there  are  numerous  instances  of  quarrels  respecting  tha 
promulgation  of  some  particular  tariff,  or  the  protection  of  some 
favourite  manufacture.  Disputes  of  this  kind  were  founded 
upon  the  very  ignorant,  but  the  very  natural  notion,  that  the 
advantages  of  commerce  depend  upon  the  balance  of  trade,  and 
that  whatever  is  gained  by  one  country  must  be  lost  by  another. 
It  was  believed  that  wealth  is  composed  entirely  of  money ;  and 

'*  The  piicific  tendencies  of  political  economy  are  tonched  on  very  briefly  ic 
BloHouiy  Hwtoire  de  VEconfmie  Politique^  vol.  ii.  p.  207  ;  and  in  2\om«'»  Frttffrest  ^ 
PoliHcal  E&mcmy,^  240. 
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that  it  is,  therefore,  the  essential  interest  of  every  people  ta 
import  few  commodities  and  much  gold.  Whenever  this  waa 
done,  aifairs  wei*e  said  to  be  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state;  but 
if  this  was  not  done,  it  was  declared  that  we  were  being  drained 
of  our  resources,  and  that  some  other  country  was  getting  the 
better  of  us,  and  was  enriching  itself  at  our  expense.'^  For  this 
the  only  remedy  W8is,  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty,  whic^ 
should  oblige  the  offending  nation  to  take  more  of  our  commod- 
ities, and  give  us  more  of  their  gold  :  if,  however,  they  refused 
to  sign  the  treaty,  it  became  necessary  to  bring  them  to  reason; 
and  for  this  purpose  an  armament  was  fitted  out  to  attack  a 
people  who,  by  lessening  our  wealth,  had  deprived  us  of  that 
money  by  which  alone  trade  could  be  extended  in  foreign  mar- 
kets.'^' 

This  misconception  of  the  true  nature  of  barter  was  formerly 
universal;"^  and  being  adopted  even  by  the  ablest  politicians, 

*^  ThiR  favourite  doctrine  is  illustrated  in  a  curions  **  Discourse,*^  written  io 
1678,  and  printed  in  Stow^8  London^  in  which  it  is  laid  down,  that  if  our  exports  ex- 
ceed our  imports,  we  gain  by  the  trade  ;  but  that  if  they  are  less,  we  lose.  8towU 
London,  edit.  Thorns,  1842,  p.  206.  Whenever  this  balance  was  disturbed,  politi- 
cians were  thrown  into  an  agony  of  fear.  In  1620,  James  I.  said,  in  one  of  his  lone 
speeches,  '*  It's  strange  that  my  Mint  hath  not  gone  this  eight  or  nine  years :  but  I 
tninlc  the  fault  of  the  want  of  money  is  the  uneven  balancing  of  trade.^*  ParLHiatory^ 
vol.  i.  p.  1 179  :  see  also  the  debate  "  On  the  Scarcity  of  Money/*  p.  1194-1196.  In 
1620,  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  passed  a  resolution,  "That 
the  importation  of  tobacco  out  of  Spain  is  one  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  money  in 
(his  kingdom."  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  1198.  In  1627,  it  was  actually  argued  in  th« 
House  of  Commons  that  the  Netherlands  were  being  weakened  by  their  trade  with 
the  East  Indie.°,  because  it  carried  money  out  of  the  country  !  ParL  Hifd.  vol.  ii. 
p.  220.  Half  a  century  later  the  same  principle  was  advocated  by  Sir  William 
'  Temple  in  his  Letters,  and  also  in  his  Observations  upon  the  United  Provinces. 
'J'emple's  WorkXy  vol.  i.  p.  176,  vol.  ii.  pp.  117,  118. 

*^  In  1672,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  announced 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  English  must  go  to  war  with  the  Dutch ;  for  that 
ii  was  "  impossible  both  should  stand  upon  a  balance  ;  and  that  if  we  do  not  master 
their  trade,  they  will  ours.  They  or  we  must  truckle.  One  must  and  will  give  tho 
law  to  the  other.  There  is  no  compoundiug,  where  the  contest  is  for  the  trade  ol 
the  whole  world."  8omer»  TrtietH^  vol.  viii.  p.  89.  A  few  months  later,  still  insist- 
ing on  the  propriety  of  the  war,  he  gave  as  oue  of  his  reasons,  that  it  **  was  Deceit 
sary  to  the  trade  of  England  that  there  should  be  a  fair  adjustment  of  commerce  in 
the  Eaut  Indies."  ParL.  Hint.  vol.  iv.  p.  587.  In  1701,  Stepney,  a  diplomatist  and 
one  of  the  lords  of  trade,  published  an  essay,  strongly  insisting  on  the  benefits  which 
would  accrue  to  English  commerce  by  a  war  with  France.  Soiners  TractSy  vol.  xi. 
pp.  199,  217 ;  and  he  says,  p.  205,  that  one  of  the  consequences  of  peace  with 
France  would  be  "  the  utter  ruin  and  destruction  of  our  trade."  See  also  in  voL 
xiii.  p.  688,  the  remarks  on  the  policy  of  William  III.  In  1743,  Lord  Hardwieke, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time,  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  *'If  our  wealth 
is  diminished,  it  is  time  to  ruin  the  commerce  of  that  nation  which  has  driven  ua 
from  the  markets  of  the  Continent — ^by  sweeping-  the  seas  of  their  ships,  and  by 
blockading  their  ports." — CampbelP8  Lives  of  the  Chancellcrs^  vol.  v.  p.  89. 

•*  In  regard  to  the  seventeenth  century,  see  MilCt  History  of  India^  vol.  i.  pp. 
41,  42.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  even  Locke  had  very  confused  notions  respecting 
Uie  use  of  money  in  trade.     See  Essay  on  Money,  in  Lockers  Works,  vol.  iv. ;  and 

particular  pp.  9,  10,  12,  20,  21,49-52   Berkeley,  profound  thinker  as  be  wa^  fell 
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iras  not  only  an  immediate  cause  of  war,  but  increased  those 
feelings  of  national  hatred  by  which  war  is  encouraged;  each 
country  thinking  that  it  had  a  direct  interest  in  diminishing  the 
wealth  of  its  neighbours."  In  the  seventeenth,  or  even  late  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  there  were,  indeed,  one  or  two  eminent 
thinkers  who  exposed  some  of  the  fallacies  upon  which  this 
opinion  was  based/*  But  their  arguments  found  no  favour  with 
those  politicians  by  whom  European  affairs  were  then  adminis- 
tered. It  is  doubtful  if  they  were  known;  and  it  is  certain 
that,  if  known,  they  were  despised  by  statesmen  and  legislators, 
who,  from  the  constancy  of  their  practical  occupations,  cannot 
he  supposed  to  have  sufficient  leisure  to  master  each  new  discov- 
ery that  is  successively  made;  and  who  in  consequence  are,  as 
a  body,  always  in  the  rear  of  their  age.  The  result  was,  that 
they  went  blundering  on  in  the  old  track,  believing  that  no  com- 
merce could  flourish  without  their  interference,  troubling  that 
commerce  by  repeated  and  harassing  regulations,  and  taking  for 
granted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  government  to  benefit  the 
trade  of  their  own  people  by  injuring  the  trade  of  others." 

into  the  same  errors,  and  assames  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  trade, 
and  lessening  our  imports  in  proportion  as  we  lessen  our  exports.  See  the  QuerUi, 
Nos.  xcix.  clxi.  in  Berkeley's  Work*^  vol.  ii.  pp.  246,  250:  see  also  bis  proposal  for 
a  sumptuary  law  in  £May  towards  preveniinp  the  Ruin  of  Great  Britain,  in  Works 
vol.  ii.  p.  190.  The  economical  views  of  Montesquieu  {Enprit  des  Lois^  livre  xx 
chap.  xii.  in  (Euvres^  p.  853)  are  as  hopelessly  wrong ;  while  Vattel  {Droit  des  OenA 
vol.  i.  pp.  HI,  117,  118,  206)  goes  out  of  his  way  to  praise  the  mischievous  inter 
ference  of  the  English  government,  which  he  recommends  as  a  pattern  to  othei 
states. 

**  The  Earl  of  Bristol,  a  man  of  some  ability,  told  the  House  of  Lords  in  1642 
that  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  England  for  other  countries  to  go  to  war  with  each 
other ;  because  by  that  means  we  should  get  their  money,  or,  as  he  called  it,  their 
*' wealth."    See  his  speech,  in  Farl.  History,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1274-1279. 

••  Serra,  who  wrote  in  1613,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  prove  the  absurdity 
of  discouraging  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals.  See  linss  on  the  Progress 
qf  Political  £cono9ny,  pp.  8,  12,  13.  But  I  believe  that  the  earliest  approach  towards 
modern  economical  dittcoveries  is  a  striking  essay  published  in  1581,  and  ascribed 
to  William  Stafford.  It  will  be  found  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  ii.  pp.  189- 
192,  edit.  Park,  1812;  and  the  title  Brief  Conceipt  of  English  Pollicy,  gives  an  in* 
adeqiuite  idea  of  what  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  important  work  on  the  theory  of 
politics  which  had  then  appeared :  since  the  author  not  only  displays  an  insight  ii:to 
the  nature  of  price  and  value,  such  as  no  previous  thinker  possessed,  but  he  points 
out  clearly  the  causes  of  that  system  of  enclosures  which  is  the  leading  economica] 
fact  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  rise  of  the  poor^ 
laws.  Some  account  of  this  essay  is  given  by  Dr.  Twisa ;  but  the  original  is  easily 
accessible,  and  should  be  read  by  every  student  of  English  history.  Among  other 
heretical  propositions,  it  recommends  free  trade  in  com. 

*'  In  regard  to  the  interference  of  the  English  legislature,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  M*Cul* 
loch  (Polit.  Eeon.  p.  269),  on  the  authority  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  before  the  year  1820,"  no  fewer  than  two  thouFsnd  laws  with  respect  to  commerce 
had  been  passed  at  different  periods."  It  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that  every 
one  of  those  laws  was  an  umnitigated  evil,  since  no  trade,  and*  indeed  no  interest  oi 
any  kind,  can  be  protected  by  government  without  infiicting  immeasurably  greater 
loea  upon  the  unprotected  interests  and  trades ;  while  if  the  protection  is  universal, 
tiie  lou  will  be  univensai.    Some  stiiking  instances  of  the  absurd  laws  which  hay* 
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But  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  long  couree  of  evcutH,  whicl 
I  shall  hereafter  trace,  prepared  the  way  for  a  spirit  of  improve- 
ment, and  a  desire  for  reform,  of  which  the  world  had  then  seen 
no  example.  This  great  movement  displayed  its  energy  in 
every  department  of  knowledge  ;  and  now  it  was  that  a  success- 
ful attempt  was  first  made  to  raise  Political  Economy  to 
a  science,  by  discovering  the  laws  which  regulate  the  creation 
and  diflfusion  of  wealth.  In  the  year  1776,  Adam  Smith 
published  his  Wealth  of  Nations;  which,  looking  at  its  ultimate 
results,  is  probably  the  most  important  book  that  has  ever  been 
written,  and  is  certainly  the  most  valuabL  contribution  ever 
made  by  a  single  man  towards  establishing  the  principles 
on  which  government  should  be  based.  In  this  great  work,  the 
old  theory  of  protection  as  applied  to  commerce,  was  destroyed 
in  nearly  all  its  parts;^®  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  trade  was 
not  only  attacked,  but  its  falsehood  was  demonstrated;  and 
innumerable  absurdities,  which  had  been  accumulating  for  ages, 
were  suddenly  swept  away.^" 

If  the  Wealth  of  Nations  had  appeared  in  any  preceding 
century,  it  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  great  works  of 
Stafibrd  and  Serra;  and  although  the  principles  which  it  advo- 
cated would,  no  doubt,  have  excited  the  attention  of  speculative 
thinkers,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  produced  no 
eflfect  on  practical  politicians,  or,  at  all  events,  would  only  have 
exercised  an  indirect  and  precarious  influence.  But  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  had  now  become  so  general,  that  even  our  ordi- 
nary legislators  were,  in  some  degree,  prepared  for  these  great 
truths,  which,  in  a  former  period,  they  would  have  despised  as 
idle  novelties.  The  result  was,  that  the  doctrines  of  Adam 
Smith  soon  found  their  way  into  the  House  of  Commons;** 
and,  being  adopted  by  a  few  of  the  leading  members,  were 
listened   to  with  astonishment  by  that  great   assembly  whose 

been  passed  respecting  trade,  are  collected  in  BairinfftorCa  Observations  on  lie 
Statutes^  pp.  279-285.  Indeed,  it  was  considered  necessary  that  every  parliament 
should  do  something  in  this  way  ;  and  Charles  II.,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  says,  **  I 
pray,  contrive  any  good  short  bills  which  may  improve  the  industry  of  the  nation 
....  and  so  God  bless  your  councils."  f*arL  HUU  vol.  iv.  p.  291.  Compare  the 
remarks  on  the  fishery -trade,  in  Somcrs  Tracts^  vol.  xii.  p.  83, 

^  To  this  the  only  exception  of  any  moment  is  the  view  taken  of  the  usury-laws, 
which  Jeremy  Bentham  has  the  honour  of  demolishing. 

^  Before  Adam  Smith,  the  principal  merit  is  due  to  Hume ;  but  the  works  ol 
that  profound  thinker  were  too  fragmentary  to  produce  much  effect.  Indeed 
Uume,  notwithstanding  his  vast  powers,  was  inferior  to  Smith  in  comprehensivenesN 
as  well  as  in  industry. 

**  The  first  notice  I  have  observed  of  the  Wealth  of  Nationn  in  Parliament  is  iu 
1783 ;  and  between  then  and  the  end  of  the  century  it  is  referred  to  several  times, 
and  latterly  with  increasing  frequency.  See  Parliamentary  Hittnry^  vol.  xxiii.  p. 
1162,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  481,  l036,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  385,  vol.  xxix.  pp.  834,  905,  982, 1065, 
?ol.  XXX.  pp.  830,  888,  voL  xxxii.  p.  2,  toL  xxxiii.  pp.  853,  886,  622,  648,  641%  668. 
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opinions  were  mainly  regulated  by  *the  wisdom  of  their 
ancestors,  and  who  were  loth  to  believe  tliat  any  tiling  could  be 
discovered  by  the  moderns  which  was  not  already  known  to  the 
ancients.  But  it  is  in  vain  that  such  men  as  these  always  set 
themselves  up  to  resist  the  pressure  of  advancing  knowledge. 
No  great  truth,  which  has  once  been  found,  has  ever  afterwarfs 
been  lost;  nor  has  any  important  discovery  yet  been  made  which 
has  not  eventually  carried  every  thing  before  it.  Even  so,  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade,  as  demonstrated  by  Adam  Smith,  and 
all  the  consequences  which  flow  from  them,  were  vainly  struggled 
against  by»  the  most  overwhelming  majorities  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Year  by  year  the  great  truth  made  its  way; 
always  advancing,  never  receding."  The  majority  was  at  first 
deserted  by  a  few  men  of  ability,  then  by  ordinary  men,  then 
it  became  a  minority,  then  even  the  minority  began  to 
dwindle ;  and  at  the  present  day,  eighty  years  after  the 
publication  of  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  there  is  not  to  be 
found  any  one  of  tolerable  education  who  is  not  ashamed  of 
holding  opinions  which,  before  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  were 
universally  received. 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  great  thinkers  control  the  affairs 
of  men,  and  by  their  discoveries  regulate  the  march  of  nations. 
And  truly  the  history  of  this  one  triumph  alone,  should  be 
enough  to  repress  the  presumption  of  statesmen  and  legislators, 
who  BO  exaggerate  the  importance  of  their  craft,  as  to  'ascribe 
great  results  to  their  own  shifting  and  temporary  contrivances. 
For,  whence  did  they  derive  that  knowledge,  of  which  they  are 
always  ready  to  assume  the  merit  ?  How  did  they  obtain  their 
opinions  ?  How  did  they  get  at  their  principles  ?  These  are 
the  elements  of  their  success ;  and  these  they  can  only  learn 
from  their  masters, — ^from  those  great  teachers,  who,  moved  by 
the  inspiration  of  genius,  fertilize  the  world  with  their  discoveries. 
Well  may  it  be  said  of  Adam  Smith,  and  said  too  without  fea* 

774,  777,  778,  822,  828,  824,  825,  827,  1249,  vol.  xxxlv.  pp.  11,  97,  98,  141,  142, 
804,  478,  860,  901,  902,  903.  It  is  possible  that  one  or  two  passages  may  have  been 
overiooked  ;  but  I  believe  that  these  are  the  only  instances  of  Adam  Smith  being  re- 
ferred to  during  seventeen  years.  From  a  passage  in  FelMs  Life  of  Sidmouth^ 
vol.  i.  p.  51,  it  appears  that'  even  Addington  was  studying  Adam  Smith  in  1787. 

"  In  1797,  PuUeney,  in  one  of  his  financial  speeches,  appealed  to  "  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Smith,  who,  it  was  well  said,  would  persuade  the  present  generation,  and 
govern  the  next.*'  Pari.  HisU  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  778.  In  1818,  Dugald  Stewart  {Phi- 
lotophy  of  the  Human  Miiid,  vol.  ii.  p.  472)  announced  that  the  doctrine  of  free 
trade  '*  has  now,  I  believe,  become  the  prevailing  creed  of  thinking  men  all  over 
Europe."  And  in  1816,  Ricardo  said,  "The  reasoning  by  which  the  liberty  of  trade 
n  supported  is  so  powerful,  that  it  is  daily  obtaining  converts.  It  is  with  pleasure 
that  1  see  the  progress  which  this  great  principle  is  making  amongst  those  whom 
We  should  have  expected  to  cling  the  longest  to  old  prejudices."  Proposals  for  am 
•concmieal  Cvrrency^  in  Jticardo's  Works,  p.  407. 
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of  contradiction,  that  this  solitary  Scotchman  has,  by  the  pabh« 
cation  of  one  single  work,  contributed  more  towards  the  happi- 
ness of  man,  than  has  been  effected  by  the  united  abilities  of  all 
the  statesmen  and  legislators  of  whom  history  has  preserved  an 
authentic  account. 

The  result  of  these  great  discoveries  I  am  not  here  concerned 
to  examine,  except  so  far  as  they  aided  in  diminishing  the 
energy  of  the  warlike  spirit.  And  the  way  in  which  they 
effected  this  may  be  easily  stated.  As  long  as  it  was  generally 
believed  that  the  wealth  of  a  country  consists  of  its  gold,  it  was 
of  course  also  believed  that  the  sole  object  of  trad^  is  to  in- 
crease the  influx  of  the  precious  metals  :  it,  therefore,  became 
natural  that  Government  should  be  expected  to  take  meas- 
ures by  which  such  influx  could  be  secured.  This,  however, 
could  only  be  done  by  draining  other  countries  of  their 
gold;  a  result  which  they,  for  precisely  the  same  reasons, 
strenuously  resisted.  The  consequence  was,  that  any  idea  of 
real  reciprocity  was  impossible  :  every  commercial  treaty  was  an 
attempt  made  by  one  nation  to  outwit  another;"  every  new 
tariff  was  a  declaration  of  hostility;  and  that  which  ought  to  be 
the  most  peaceable  of  all  pursuits,  became  one  of  the  causes  of 
those  national  jealousies  and  national  animosities,  by  which  war 
is  mainly  promoted."  But  when  it  was  once  clearly  understood 
that  gold  and  silver  are  not  wealth,  but  are  merely  the  represent- 
atives of  wealth  ;  when  men  began  to  see  that  wealth  itself 
solely  consists  of  the  value  which  skill  and  labour  can  add 
to  the  raw  material,  and  that  money  is  of  no  possible  use  to  a 
nation  except  to  measure  and  circulate  their  riches;  when  these 
great  truths  were  recognized,*^  all  the  old  notions  respecting 
the  balance  of   trade,  and   the  supreme   importance  of   the 

**  Sir  Theodore  Janson,  in  his  General  Maxima  of  Tradt^  published  in  1718,  lays 
It  down  as  a  principle  universally  recognized,  that  **  All  the  nations  of  Europe  seem 
to  strive  who  shall  outwit  one  another  in  point  of  trade ;  and  they  concur  in  this 
maxim,  That  the  less  they  consume  of  foreign  coinmodities,  the  better  it  is  for  them." 
Boinem  IVacts,  vol.  xiii.  p  292.  Thus,  too,  in  a  Dialogue  between  an  Englisliman  and 
a  Dutchtnany  published  in  1700,  the  Dutchman  is  represented  as  boasting  th&t  his 
g  ivcrnment  had  **  forced  treaties  of  commerce  exclusive  to  all  other  nations." — 
%07tiern  IVactSy  vol.  xi.  p.  376.  This  is  the  system  of  *'  narrow  selfishness"  denounced 
by  Dr.  Story,  in  his  noble  work,  Conjfict  of  LaioSy  1841,  p.  32. 

*'  **  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied,  that  mistaken  views  of  commerce,  like  those  so 
frequently  entertained  of  religion,  have  been  the  cause  of  many  wars  and  of  much 
bloodshed."  M' Culloch' a  Principles  of  Political  Fconatny^  p.  140.  See  also  pp.  87 
88:  **It  has  made  each  nation  regard  the  welfare  of  its  neighbours  as  incompatibU 
with  ita  own ;  hence  the  reciprocal  desire  of  injuring  and  impoverishing  each  other , 
and  hence  that  spirit  of  coinmerciul  rivalry,  which  has  been  the  immediate  or  remote 
cause  of  the  greater  number  of  modern  wars." 

**  On  the  rapid  diffusion  during  the  present  century  of  the  principles  worked  out 
by  the  economists,  conipare  Laing^a  Swedeny  pp.  356-358,  with  a  note  to  the  last 
Sdition  of  Malihua  on  Populatiotiy  1826,  vol.  ii.  pp.  854,  865. 
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precious  metals,  at  once  fell  to  the  ground.  These  enormons  errors 
being  dispersed,  the  true  theory  of  barter  was  easily  worked  out. 
It  was  perceived,  that  if  commerce  is  allowed  to  be  free,  its 
advantages  will  be  shared  by  every  country  which  engages  in 
it;  that,  in  the  ahsence  of  monopoly,  the  henefits  of  trade  are  of 
necessity  reciprocal ;  and  that,  so  far  from  depending  on  the 
amount  of  gold  received,  they  simply  arise  from  the  facQity  with 
which  a  nation  gets  rid  of  those  commodities  which  it  can  produce 
most  cheaply,  and  receives  in  return  those  commodities  which  it 
could  only  pitxluce  at  a  great  expense,  but  which  the  other  na- 
tion can,  from  the  skill  of  its  workmen,  or  from  the  bounty  of 
nature,  aflTord  to  supply  at  a  lower  rate.  From  this  it  followed, 
that,  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  it  would  be  as  absurd  to 
attempt  to  impoverish  a  people  with  whom  we  trade,  as  it  would 
be  in  a  tradesman  to  wish  for  the  insolvency  of  a  rich  and 
frequent  customer.  The  result  is,  that  the  commercial  spiri^ 
which  formerly  was  often  warlike,  is  now  invariably  pacific.** 
And  although  it  is  perfectly  true  that  not  one  merchant 
out  of  a  hundred  is  familiar  with  the  arguments  on  which 
these  economical  discoveries  are  founded,  that  does  not 
prevent  the  effect  which  the  discoveries  themselves  produce 
on  his  own  mind.  The  mercantile  class  is,  like  every  other, 
acted  upon  by  causes  which  only  a  few  members  of  that  class  are 
ahle  to  perceive.  Thus,  for  instance,  of  all  the  innumerable 
opponents  of  protection,  there  are  very  few,  indeed,  who  can  give 
vaUd  reasons  to  justify  their  opposition.  But  this  does  not 
prevent  the  opposition  from  taking  place.  For  an  immense 
majority  of  men  always  follow  with  implicit  submission  the 
spirit  of  their  own  time  ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  merely 
its  knowledge,  and  the  direction  that  knowledge  takes.  As,  in 
the  ordinary  avocations  of  daily  life,  every  one  is  benefited,  in 
the  increase  of  his  comforts,  and  of  his  general  security,  by  the 
progress  of  many  arts  and  sciences,  of  which  perhaps  he  does 
not  even  know  the  name,  just  so  is  the  mercantile  class  benefited 
by  those  great  economical  discoveries  which,  in  the  course  of  two 
generations,  have  already  effected  a  complete  change  in  the  com- 
mercial legislation  of  this  country,  and  which  are  now  operating 
slowly,  but  steadily,  upon  those  other  European  states,  where, 

**  "The  feclingB  of  riyal  tradesmeiif  prevailing  among  nations,  overruled  tor 
oenturieB  all  senae  of  the  general  community  of  advantage  which  commercial  conn- 
tries  derive  from  the  prosperity  of  one  another ;  and  that  commercial  spirit,  which 
is  now  one  of  the  strongest  obstacles  to  wars,  was  during  a  certain  period  of  European 
history  their  principal  cause."  MilTt  Political  Economy,  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.  This 
great  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  commercial  classes  did  not  begin  before  the  pres* 
ent  century,  and  has  not  been  visible  to  ordinary  observers  until  the  last  five^md* 
twenty  or  thirty  years ;  but  it  was  foretold  in  a  remarkable  passage  written  by  Her 
ier  hi  1787  :  see'his  Ideen  itar  Oetchichte^  vol  iii.  pp.  292,  293. 
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public  opinion  being  less  poweiful,  it  is  more  difficult  to  ebtablisl; 
great  truths  and  extirpate  old  abuses.  While,  therefore,  it  in 
perfectly  true,  that  among  merchants,  a  comparatively  small 
number  are  acquainted  with  political  economy,  it  is  not  the  less 
true  that  they  owe  a  large  part  of  their  wealth  to  the  political 
economists  ;  who,  by  removing  the  obstacles  with  which  the 
ignorance  of  successive  governments  had  impeded  tiiade,  have 
now  settled  on  a  solid  foundation  that  commercial  prosperity 
which  is  by  no  means  the  least  of  our  national  glories.  Most 
assuredly  is  it  also  true,  that  this  same  intellectual  movement 
has  lessened  the  chance  of  war,  by  ascertaining  the  principles 
ivhich  ought  to  regulate  our  commercial  relations  with  foreign 
i^ountries  ;  by  proving,  not  only  the  inutility,  but  the  positive 
mischief,  caused  by  interfering  with  them  ;  and  finally  by  ex- 
ploding those  long-established  errors,  which,  inducing  men  to 
believe  that  nations  are  the  natural  enemies  of  each  other, 
encouraged  those  evil  feelings,  and  fostered  those  national 
jealousies,  to  the  strength  of  which  the  military  spirit  owed  no 
small  share  of  its  former  mfluence. 

The  third  great  cause  by  which  the  love  of  war  has  been 
weakened,  is  the  way  in  which  discoveries  respecting  the 
application  of  Steam  to  the  purposes  of  travelling  have 
facilitated  the  intercourse  between  different  countries,  and 
thus  aided  in  destroying  that  ignorant  contempt  which  one 
nation  is  too  apt  to  feel  for  another.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  miserable  and  impudent  falsehoods  which  a  large  class  of 
English  writers  formerly  directed  against  the  morals  and  private 
character  of  the  French,  and,  to  their  shame  be  it  said, 
even  against  the  chastity  of  French  women,  tended  not  a 
little  to  embitter  the  angry  feelings  then  existing  between  the 
two  first  countries  of  Europe  ;  irritating  the  English  against 
French  vices,  irritating  the  French  against  English  calumnies. 
In  the  same  way,  there  was  a  time  when  every  honest  Englishman 
firmly  believed  that  he  could  beat  ten  Frenchmen :  a  claps 
of  beings  whom  he  held  in  sovereign  contempt,  as  a  lean  and 
fitimted  race,  who  drank  claret  instead  of  brandy,  who  lived 
entirely  off  frogs ;  miserable  infidels,  who  heard  mass  every 
Sunday,  who  bowed  down  before  idols,  and  who  even  worshipped 
the  Pope.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  were  taught  to  de- 
spise us,  as  rude  unlettered  barbarians,  without  either  taste  oi 
humanity ;  surly,  ill-conditioned  men,  living  in  an  unhappy 
climate,  where  a  perpetual  fog,  only  varied  by  rain,  prevented 
the  sun  from  ever  being  seen ;  suffering  &om  so  deep  and 
inveterate  a  melancholy,  that  physicians  had  called  it  the 
English  spleen  ;   and,  under  the  influence  of  this  cruel  mala« 
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dy,  consf-intly  coinmitting  snicide,  particularly  in  November, 
when  we  were  well  known  to  hang  and  shoot  ourselves  by 
thou8an<1fl.«» 

Whoever  has  looked  much  into  the  older  literature  of  France 
and  England,  knows  that  these  were  the  opinions  which  the  two 
first  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  ignorance  and  simplicity  of  their 
hearts,  held  respecting  each  other.  But  the  progress  of  improve* 
ment,  by  bringing  the  two  countries  into  close  and  intimate  con- 
tact, has  dissipated  these  foolish  prejudices,  and  taught  each 
people  to  admire,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  to  respect 
each  other.  And  the  greater  the  contact,  the  greater  the  re- 
spect For,  whatever  theologians  may  choose  to  assert,  it  is  cer- 
tfidn  that  mankind  at  large  has  tar  more  virtue  than  vice,  and 
that  in  every  country  good  actions  are  more  frequent  than  bad 
ones.  Indeed,  if  this  were  otherwise,  the  preponderance  of  evil 
would  long  since  have  destroyed  the  human  race,  and  not  even 
have  left  a  single  man  to  lament  the  degeneracy  of  his  species. 
An  additional  proof  of  this  is  the  fact,  that  the  more  nations  as- 
sociate with  each  other,  and  the  more  they  see  and  know  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  the  more  quickly  do  ancient  enmities  disappear. 
This  is  because  an  enlarged  experience  proves  that  mankind. is 
not  so  radically  bad  as  we  firom  our  infancy  are  taught  to  believe. 
But  if  vices  were  really  more  frequent  than  virtues,  the  result 
would  be,  that  the  increasing  amalgamation  of  society  would  in- 
crease our  bad  opinion  of  others  ;  because,  though  we  may  love 
our  own  vices,  we  do  not  generally  love  the  vices  of  our  neigh- 
bours. Bo  far,  however,  is  this  from  being  the  actual  conse* 
queuce,  that  it  has  always  been  found,  that  those  whose  exten- 
sive knowledge  makes  them  best  acquainted  with  the  general 
course  of  human  actions,  are  precisely  those  who  take  the  most 
&vourable  view  of  them.  The  greatest  observer  and  the  most 
profound  thinker  is  invariably  the  most  lenient  judge.  It  is  the 
solitary  misanthrope,  brooding  over  his  fancied  wrongs,  who  is 
most  prone  to  depreciate  the  good  qualities  of  our  nature,  and 
exaggerate  its  bad  ones.  Or  else  it  is  some  foolish  and  ignorant 
monk,  who,  dreaming  away  his  existence  in  an  idle  solitude, 
tiatters  his  own  vanity  by  denouncing  the  vices  of  others  ;  and 
thus  declaiming  against  the  enjoyments  of  life,  revenges  himself 

**  That  there  are  more  suicides  in  gloomy  weather  than  in  fine  weather,  used  al- 
ways to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  was  a  favourite  topic  with  the  French  wits,  who 
*ere  nerer  weary  of  expatiating  on  our  love  of  self-murder,  and  on  the  relation  be- 
tween it  and  our  murky  climate.  Unfortunately  for  such  speculations,  the  fact  is 
exactly  opposite  to  what  is  generally  supposed,  and  we  have  decisive  evidence  that 
^re  are  more  suicides  in  summer  than  in  winter.  See  QueteUt  sur  PHomme^  vol. 
U*  pp.  162,  15S;  TUiot  de  la  Manie  du  Suicide,  Paris,  1840,  pp.  60,  149,  150;  /otir> 
f^  of  Btatistical  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  102;  Winslow'a  Anatomy  of  8uietd$,  1840,  pp 
^<1, 1S2;  Hawirin^s  Medical  8tatifti€$,  p.  170. 
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on  that  society  from  which  by  his  own  superstition  he  is  excluded: 
These  are  the  sort  of  men  who  insist  most  strongly  on  the  cor- 
ruption of  our  nature,  and  on  the  degeneracy  into  which  we  have 
fallen.  The  enormous  evil  which  such  opinions  have  brought 
about,  is  well  understood  by  those  who  have  studied  the  history 
of  countries  in  which  they  are,  and  have  been,  most  prevalent. 
Hence  it  is  that,  among  the  innumerable  benefits  derived  from 
advancing  knowledge,  there  are  few  more  important  than  those 
improved  facilities  of  communication,''^  which,  by  increasing  the 
frequency  with  which  nations  and  individuals  are  brought  into 
contact,  have,  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  corrected  their  preju- 
dices, raised  the  opinion  which  each  forms  of  the  other,  dimin- 
ished their  mutual  hostility,  and  thus  diffusing  a  more  favoura- 
ble view  of  our  common  nature,  have  stimulated  us  to  develop 
those  boundless  resources  of  the  human  understanding,  the  very 
existence  of  which  it  was  once  considered  almost  a  heresy  to  as- 
sert. 

This  is  precisely  what  has  occurred  in  modem  Europe.  The 
French  and  English  people  have,  by  the  mere  force  of  increased 
contact,  learned  to  think  more  favourably  of  each  other,  and  to 
discard  that  foolish  contempt  in  which  both  nations  formerly  in- 
dulged. In  this,  as  in  all  cases,  the  better  one  civilized  country 
is  acquainted  with  another,  the  more  it  will  find  to  respect  and 
to  imitate.  For  of  all  the  causes  of  national  hatred,  ignorance 
is  the  most  powerful.  When  you  increase  the  contact,  you  re- 
move the  ignorance,  and  thus  you  diminish  the  hatred.''^  This 
is  the  true  bond  of  charity  ;  and  it  is  worth  all  the  lessons  which 
moralists  and  divines  are  able  to  teach.  They  have  pursued 
their  vocation  for  centuries,  without  producing  the  least  effect 
in  lessening  the  frequency  of  war.  But  it  may  be  said  without 
the  slightest  exaggeration,  that  every  new  railroad  which  is  laid 
down,  and  every  fresh  steamer  which  crosses  the  Channel,  are 
additional  guarantees  for  the  preservation  of  that  long  and  un- 
broken peace  which,  during  forty  years,  has  knit  together  the 

•^  Respecting  which  I  will  only  mention  one  fact,  in  regard  to  our  own  country. 
By  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  appears  that  the  passengers  annually  travel- 
ling by  railway  amounted  in  1842  to  nineteen  millions;  but  in  1852  they  had  in- 
creased to  more  than  eighty-six  millions.  Journal  of  Statistical  Society^  vol.  xvi 
p.  292. 

"■  Of  this  Mr.  Stephens  (in  his  valuable  work,  Central  America^  vol.  i.  pp. 
247-8)  relates  an  interesting  instance  in  the  case  of  that  remarlcable  man  Oarrera: 
"  Indeed,  in  no  particular  had  he  changed  more  than  in  his  opinion  of  foreigners ;  a 
happy  illustration  of  the  effect  of  personal  intercourse  in  breaking  down  prejudices 
against  individuals  or  classes.^*  Mr.  Elphinstone  {History  of  India,  p.  195]  says: 
"Those  who  have  known  the  Indians  longest,  have  always  the  best  opinion  or  them; 
but  this  is  rathtr  a  compliment  to  htman  nature  than  to  them^  since  it  is  true  of  every 
other  peojple.''^  Compare  an  instructive  passage  in  DancinU  Journal  of  Researchesy 
p.  421,  with  Burdock,  Traiti  de  Physiologic  comme  Seienee  ^Observation,  vol.  ii.  p  61. 
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fortunes  and  the  interests  of  the  two  most  civilized  nations  of 
the  earth. 

I  have  thus,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  will  permit,  endeavoured 
to  indicate  the  causes  which  have  diminished  religious  persecu- 
tion and  war  ;  the  two  greatest  evils  with  which  men  have  yet 
contrived  to  afflict  their  fellow-creatures.  The  question  of  the 
decline  of  religious  persecution  I  have  only  briefly  noticed,  be- 
cause it  will  be  more  fully  handled  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
volume.  Enough,  however,  has  been  advanced  to  prove  how 
essentially  it  is  an  inteUectual  process,  and  how  little  good  can 
be  effected  on  this  subject  by  the  operation  of  moral  feelings. 
The  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  warlike  spirit  I  have  examined 
at  considerable,  and,  perhaps,  to  some  readers,  at  tedious  length  ; 
and  the  result  of  that  examination  has  been,  that  the  decline  is 
owing  to  the  increase  of  the  intellectual  classes,  to  whom  the 
military  classes  are  necessarily  antagonistic.  In  pushing  the  in- 
quiry a  little  deeper,  we  have,  by  still  Airther  analysis,  ascer- 
tained the  existence  of  three  vast  though  subsidiary  causes,  by 
which  the  general  movement  has  been  accelerated.  These  are — 
the  invention  of  Gunpowder,  the  discoveries  of  Political  Economy, 
and  the  discovery  of  improved  means  of  Locomotion.  Such  are 
the  three  great  modes  or  channels  by  which  the  progress  of  knowl* 
edge  has  weakened  the  old  warlike  spirit ;  and  the  way  in  which 
they  have  effected  this  has,  I  trust,  been  clearly  pointed  out. 
The  facts  and  arguments  which  I  have  brought  forward,  have, 
J  can  conscientiously  say,  been  subjected  to  careful  and  repeated 
scrutiny  ;  and  I  am  quite  unable  to  see  on  what  possible  ground 
their  accuracy  is  to  be  impugned.  That  they  will  be  disagree- 
able to  certain  classes,  I  am  well  aware  ;  but  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  a  statement  is  hardly  to  be  considered  a  proof  of  its  false- 
hood. The  sources  from  which  the  evidence  has  been  derived 
are  fully  indicated ;  and  the  arguments,  I  hope,  fitirly  stated. 
And  from  them  there  results  a  most  important  conclusion.  From 
them  we  are  bound  to  infer,  that  the  two  oldest,  greatest,  most 
inveterate,  and  most  widely-spread  evils  which  have  ever  been 
known,  are  constantly,  though,  on  the  whole,  slowly,  diminish- 
ing ;  and  that  their  diminution  has  been  effected,  not  at  all  by 
moral  feelings,  nor  by  moral  teachings,  but  solely  by  the  activ- 
ity of  the  human  intellect,  and  by  the  inventions  and  discoveries 
which,  in  a  long  course  of  successive  ages,  man  has  been  able  to 
make. 

Since,  then,  in  the  two  most  important  phenomena  which  the 

pn^press  of  society  presents,  the  moral  laws  have  been  steadily 

and  invariably  subordinate  to  the  intellectual  laws,  there  arises 

a  strong  presumption  that  in  inferior  matters  the  same  process 
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has  been  followed.  To  prove  this  in  its  full  exteut,  and  thus 
raise  the  presumption  to  an  absolute  certainty,  would  be  to 
write,  not  an  Introduction  to  history,  but  the  History  itself.  The 
reader  must,  therefore,  be  satisfied  for  the  present  with  what,  I 
am  conscious,  is  merely  an  approach  towards  demonstration ; 
and  the  complete  demonstration  must  necessarily  be  reserved  for 
the  future  volumes  of  this  work  :  in  which  I  pledge  myself  to 
sliow  that  the  progress  Europe  lias  made  from  barbarism  to  civ- 
ilization is  entirely  due  to  its  intellectual  activity  ;  that  the 
leading  countries  have  now,  for  some  centuries,  advanced  suffi- 
ciently far  to  shake  off  the  influence  of  those  physical  agencies 
by  which  in  an  earlier  state  their  career  might  have  been  troubled ; 
and  that  although  the  moral  agencies  are  still  powerful,  and  still 
cause  occasional  disturbances,  these  are  but  aberrations,  which,  if 
we  compare  long  periods  of  time,  balance  each  other,  and  thus  in 
the  total  amount  entirely  disappear.  So  that,  in  a  great  and 
comprehensive  view,  the  changes  in  every  civilized  people  are, 
in  their  aggregate,  dependent  solely  on  three  things :  first,  on 
the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by  their  ablest  men ;  sec- 
ondly, on  the  direction  which  that  knowledge  takes,  that  is  to 
say,  the  sort  of  subjects  to  which  it  refers ;  thirdly,  and  above 
all,  on  the  extent  to  which  the  knowledge  is  diffused,  and  the 
fi-cedom  with  which  it  pervades  all  classes  of  society. 

These  are  the  three  great  movers  of  every  civilized  country  , 
and  although  their  operation  is  frequently  disturbed  by  the  vices 
or  the  virtues  of  powerful  individuals,  such  moral  feelings  correct 
each  other,  and  the  average  of  long  periods  remain  unaffected. 
Owing  to  causes  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  the  moral  qualities  do, 
no  doubt,  constantly  vary  ;  so  that  in  one  man,  or  perhaps  even 
in  one  generation,  there  will  be  an  excess  of  good  intentions,  in 
another  an  excess  of  bad  ones.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  any  permanent  change  has  been  effected  in  the  proportion 
which  those  who  naturally  possess  good  intentions  bear  to  those 
in  whom  bad  ones  seem  to  be  inherent.  In  what  may  be  called 
the  innate  and  original  morab  of  mankind,  there  is,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  no  progress.  Of  the  different  passions  with  which  we 
are  bom,  some  are  more  prevalent  at  one  time,  some  at  another ; 
but  experience  teaches  us  that,  as  they  are  always  antagonistic, 
they  are  held  in  balance  by  the  force  of  their  own  opposition 
The  activity  of  one  motive  is  corrected  by  the  activity  of  another. 
For  to  every  vice  there  is  a  corresponding  virtue.  Cruelty  is 
counteracted  by  benevolence  ;  sympathy  is  excited  by  suffering ; 
the  injustice  of  some  provokes  the  charity  of  others  ;  new  evils 
are  met  by  new  remedies,  and  even  the  most  enormous  offences 
that  have  ever  been  known  have  left  behind  them  no  permanent 
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injpresiion.  The  desolation  of  countries  for  many  centuries  hw 
men  are  losses  which  never  fail  to  be  repaireS^'l  knowlec^,  which 
of  a  lew  centuries  every  vestige  of  them  is  eflF^P^ing.  The  other 
crimes  of  Alexander  or  Napoleon  become  after  "ft ^^^*  ^^"^  known 
feet,  and  the  affairs  of  the  world  return  to  th^  improvement ; 
This  is  the  ebb  and  flow  of  history,  the  perpetual^®  of  mtellect- 
by  the  laws  of  our  nature  we  are  subject.  Above  aN  *"**  ^^  "^^ 
is  a  far  higher  movement ;  and  as  the  tide  t-oUs  on,  n9S^S^^  9*^ 
ing,  now  receding,  there  is,  amid  its  endless  fluctuafiy  ^*  *'"® 
thing,  and  one  alone,  which  endures  for  ever.  The  actionS^  must 
men  produce  only  temporary  evil,  the  actions  of  good  men^8>  ^^ 
temporary  good  ;  and  eventually  the  good  and  the  evil  altoget?^^' 
subside,  are  neutralized  by  subsequent  generations,  absorbed  Xj" 
the  incessant  movement  of  future  ages.  But  the  discoveries  6f^ 
great  men  never  leave  us  ;  they  are  immortal,  they  contain  those 
eternal  truths  which  survive  the  shock  of  empires,  outlive  the 
struggles  of  rival  creeds,  and  witness  the  decay  of  successive  re- 
ligions. All  these  have  their  different  measures  and  their  differ- 
ent standards  ;  one  set  of  opinions  for  one  age,  another  set  for 
another.  They  pass  away  like  a  dream  ;  they  are  as  the  fabric 
of  a  vision,  which  leaves  not  a  rack  behind.  The  discoveries  of 
genius  alone  remain :  it  is  to  them  we  owe  all  that  we  now  have, 
they  are  for  all  ages  and  all  times  ;  never  young,  and  never  old, 
they  bear  the  seeds  of  their  own  life  ;  they  flow  on  in  a  perennial 
and  undying  stream  ;  they  are  essentially  cumulative,  and  giving 
birth  to  the  additions  which  they  subsequently  receive,  they  thus 
influence  the  most  distant  posterity,  and  after  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies produce  more  effect  than  they  were  able  to  do  even  at  the 
moment  of  their  promulgation. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

INQUIRY  mTO  THE  INFLUBNOB  EXERCISED  BY  RELIGION,  LITER/  rURC. 
AND  GOVERNMENT. 

By  applying  to  the  history  of  Man  those  methods  of  investiga- 
tion which  have  been  found  successful  in  other  branches  of  knowl- 
edge^ and  by  rejecting  all  preconceived  notions  which  would  not 
bear  the  test  of  those  methods,  we  have  arrived  at  certain  results, 
the  heads  of  which  it  may  now  be  convenient  to  recapitulate. 
We  have  seen  that  our  actions,  being  solely  the  lesult  of  internal 
and  external  agencies,  must  be  explicable  by  the  laws  of  those 
agencies  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  mental  laws  and  by  physical  laws. 
We  have  also  seen  that  mental  laws  are,  in  Europe,  more  power- 
ful than  physical  laws  ;  and  that,  in  the  progress  of  civilization, 
their  superiority  is  constantly  increasing,  because  advancing  knowl- 
edge multiplies  the  resources  of  the  mind,  but  leaves  the  old  re- 
sources of  nature  stationary.  On  this  account,  we  have  treated 
the  mental  laws  as  being  the  great  regulators  of  progress ;  and 
we  hare  looked  at  the  physical  laws  as  occupying  a  subordinate 
place,  and  as  merely  displaying  themselves  in  occasional  disturb- 
ances, the  force  and  frequency  of  which  have  been  long  declining, 
and  are  now,  on  a  large  average,  almost  inoperative.  Having,  by 
this  means,  resolved  the  study  of  what  may  be  called  the  dynam- 
ics of  society  into  the  study  of  the  laws  of  the  mind,  we  have 
subjected  these  last  to  a  similar  analysis ;  and  we  have  found 
that  they  consist  of  two  parts,  namely,  moral  laws  and  intellect- 
aal  laws.  By  comparing  these  two  parts,  we  have  clearly  ascer- 
tained the  vast  superiority  of  the  intellectual  laws  ;  and  we  have 
seen,  that  as  the  progress  of  civilization  is  marked  by  the  triumph 
of  the  mental  laws  over  the  physical,  just  so  is  it  marked  by  the 
triumph  of  the  intellectual  laws  over  the  moral  ones.  This  im- 
portant inference  rests  on  two  distinct  arguments.  First,  that 
moral  truths  being  stationary,  and  intellectual  truths  being  pro- 
gressive, it  is  higldy  improbable  that  the  progress  of  socictv 
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ahould  be  due  to  moral  knowledge,  which  for  many  centuries  has 
remained  the  same,  rather  than  to  intellectual  knowledge,  which 
for  many  centuries  has  been  incessantly  advancing.  The  other 
argument  consists  in  the  fact,  that  the  two  greatest  evils  known 
to  mankind  have  not  been  diminished  by  moral  improvement ; 
but  have  been,  and  still  are,  yielding  to  the  influence  of  intellect- 
ual discoveries.  From  all  this  it  evidently  follows,  that  if  we 
wish  to  ascertain  the  conditions  which  regulate  the  progress  of 
modem  civilization,  we  must  seek  them  in  the  history  of  the 
amount  and  diffusion  of  intellectual  knowledge ;  and  we  must 
consider  physical  phenomena  and  moral  principles  as  causing,  no 
doubt,  great  aberrations  in  short  periods,  but  in  long  periods  cor- 
recting and  balancing  themselves,  and  thus  leaving  the  intellect- 
ual laws  to  act  uncontrolled  by  these  inferior  and  subordinate 
agents. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  led  by  succes- 
sive analyses,  and  on  which  we  now  take  our  stand.  The  actions 
of  individuals  are  greatly  afifected  by  their  moral  feelings  and  by 
their  passions ;  but  these  being  antagonistic  to  the  passions  and 
feelings  of  other  individuals,  are  balanced  by  them  ;  so  that  their 
effect  is,  in  the  great  average  of  human  affairs,  nowhere  to  be 
seen  ;  and  the  total  actions  of  mankind,  considered  as  a  whole, 
are  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  total  knowledge  of  which  mankind 
is  possessed.  And  of  the  way  in  which  individual  feeling  and 
individual  caprice  are  thus  absorbed  and  neutralized,  we  find  a 
clear  illustration  in  the  facts  already  brought  forward  respecting 
the  history  of  crime.  For  by  those  facts  it  is  decisively  proved, 
that  the  amount  of  crime  committed  in  a  country  is,  year  after 
year,  reproduced  with  the  most  startling  uniformity,  not  being 
in  the  least  affected  by  those  capricious  and  personal  feelings  to 
which  human  actions  are  too  often  referred.  But  if,  instead  of 
examining  the  history  of  crime  year  by  year,  we  were  to  examine 
it  month  by  month,  we  should  find  less  regularity ;  and  if  we 
were  to  examine  it  hour  by  hour,  we  should  find  no  regularity  at 
all ;  neither  would  its  regularity  be  seen,  if,  instead  of  the  crim- 
inal records  of  a  whole  country,  we  only  knew  those  of  a  single 
street,  or  of  a  single  family.  This  is  because  the  great  social  laws 
by  which 'crime  is  governed,  can  only  be  perceived  after  observing 
great  numbers  or  long  periods ;  but  in  a  small  number,  and  a 
short  period,  the  individual  moral  principle  triumphs,  and  dis- 
turbs the  operation  of  the  larger  and  intellectual  law.  While, 
therefore,  the  moral  feelings  by  which  a  man  is  urged  to  conmiit 
a  crime,  or  to  abstain  from  it,  will  produce  an  immense  effect  on 
the  amount  of  his  own  crimes,  they  will  produce  no  effect  on  the 
amount  of  crimes  comnaitted  by  the  society  to  which  he  belongs ; 
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because,  in  the  long-ran,  they  are  sure  to  be  neutralized  by  oppo« 
site  moral  feelings,  which  cause  in  other  men  an  opposite  conduct. 
Just  in  the  same  way,  we  are  all  sensible  that  moral  principles 
do  affect  nearly  the  whole  of  our  actions  ;  but  we  have  incontro- 
vertible proof  that  they  produce  not  the  least  effect  on  mankind 
in  the  aggregate,  or  even  on  men  in  very  large  masses,  provided 
that  we  take  the  precaution  of  studying  social  phenomena  for  i 
period  sufficiently  long,  and  on  a  scale  sufficiently  great,  to  enable 
the  superior  laws  to  come  into  uncontrolled  operation. 

The  totality  of  human  actions  being  thus,  from  the  highest 
point  of  view,  governed  by  the  totality  of  human  knowledge,  it 
might  seem  a  simple  matter  to  collect  the  evidence  of  the  knowl- 
edge, and,  by  subjecting  it  to  successive  generalizations,  ascertain 
the  whole  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  progress  of  civilization. 
And  that  this  will  be  eventually  done,  I  do  not  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt.  But,  unfortunately,  history  has  been  written 
by  men  so  inadequate  to  the  great  task  they  have  undertaken, 
that  few  of  the  necessary  materials  have  yet  been  brought 
together.  Instead  of  telling  us  those  things  which  alone  have 
any  value, — instead  of  giving  us  information  respecting  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  way  in  which  mankind  has  been 
affected  by  the  diffusion  of  that  knowledge, — instead  of  these 
things,  the  vast  majority  of  historians  fill  their  works  with  the 
most  trifling  and  miserable  details  :  personal  anecdotes  of  kings 
and  courts;  interminable  relations  of  what  was  said  by  one  min- 
ister, and  what  was  thought  by  another ;  and,  what  is  w^orse 
than  all,  long  accounts  of  campaigns,  battles,  and  sieges,  very 
interesting  to  those  engaged  in  them,  but  to  us  utterly  useless, 
because  they  neither  furnish  new  truths,  nor  do  they  supply  the 
means  by  which  new  truths  may  be  discovered.  This  is  the 
real  impediment  which  now  stops  our  advance.  It  is  this  want 
of  judgment,  and  this  ignorance  of  what  is  most  worthy  of  selec- 
tion, which  deprives  us  of  materials  that  ought  long  since  to 
have  been  accumulated,  arranged,  and  stored-up  for  future  use. 
In  other  great  branches  of  knowledge,  observation  has  preceded 
discovery;  first  the  facts  have  been  registered,  and  then  their 
laws  have  been  found.  But  in  the  study  of  the  history,  of  Man, 
the  important  facts  have  been  neglected,  and  the  unimportant 
ones  preserved.  The  consequence  is,  that  whoever  now  attempts 
to  generalize  historical  phenomena,  must  collect  the  facts,  as 
well  as  conduct  the  generalization.  He  finds  nothing  ready  to 
his  hand.  He  must  be  the  mason  as  well  as  the  architect ;  he 
must  not  only  scheme  the  edifice,  but  likewise  excavate  the 
quarry.  The  necessity  of  performing  this  double  labour  entaila 
upon  the  philosopher  such  enormous  drudgery,  that  the  limitt 
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of  an  entire  life  are  nnequal  to  the  task;  and  history,  instead  oi 
being  ripe,  as  it  onght  to  be,  for  complete  and  exhaustive  gen* 
eralizations,  is  stOl  in  so  crude  and  informal  a  state,  that  not 
the  most  determined  and  protracted  industry  will  enable  any 
one  to  comprehend  the  really  important  actions  of  mankin<L 
during  even  so  short  a  period  as  two  successive  centuries. 

On  account  of  these  things,  I  have  long  since  abandoned  my 
original  scheme;  and  I  have  reluctantly  determined  to  write  the 
history,  not  of  general  civilization,  but  of  the  civilization  of  a 
single  people.  While,  however,  by  this  means,  we  curtail  the 
field  of  inquiry,  we  unfortunately  diminish  the  resources  of  which 
the  inquiry  is  possessed.  For  although  it  is  perfectly  true,  that 
the  totality  of  human  actions,  if  considered  in  long  periods, 
depends  on  the  totality  of  human  knowledge,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  this  great  principle,  when  applied  only  to  one  country, 
loses  something  of  its  original  value.  The  more  we  diminish 
our  observations,  the  greater  becomes  the  uncertainty  of  the 
average;  in  other  words,  the  greater  the  chance  of  the  operation 
of  the  larger  laws  being  troubled  by  the  operation  of  the  smaller. 
The  interference  of  foreign  governments;  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  opinions,  literature,  and  customs  of  a  foreign  people;  their 
invasions,  perhaps  even  their  conquests;  the  forcible  introduc- 
tion hy  them  of  new  religions,  new  laws,  and  new  manners, — ^all 
these  things  are  perturbations,  which,  in  a  view  of  universal 
history,  equalize  each  other,  but  which,  in  any  one  country,  are 
apt  to  disturb  the  natural  march,  and  thus  render  the  movements 
of  civilization  more  difficult  to  calculate.  The  manner  in  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  meet  this  difficulty  will  be  presently 
stated;  but  what  I  first  wish  to  point  out,  are  the  reasons  which 
have  induced  me  to  select  the  history  of  England  as  more  im- 
portant than  any  other,  and  therefore  as  the  most  worthy  of 
being  subjected  to  a  complete  and  philosophic  investigation. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that,  inasmuch  as  the  great  advantage  ot 
studying  past  events  consists  in  the  possibility  of  ascertaining 
the  laws  by  which  they  were  governed,  the  history  of  any  people 
will  become  more  valuable  in  proportion  as  their  movements 
have  been  least  disturbed  by  agencies  not  arising  from  them- 
selves. Every  foreign  or  external  influence  which  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  a  nation  is  an  interference  with  its  natural  develop- 
ment, and  therefore  complicates  the  circumstances  we  seek  to 
investigate.  To  simplify  complications  is,  in  all  branches  of 
knowledge,  the  first  essential  of  success.  This  is  very  familiar 
to  the  cultivators  of  physical  science,  who  are  often  able,  by  a 
single  experiment,  to  discover  a  truth  which  innumerable  obser- 
vations had  vainly  searched;  the  reason  being,  that  by  experi 
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menting  on  phenomena,  we  can  disentangle  them  from  theii 
complications;  and  thus  isolating  them  from  the  interference  of 
anknown  agencies,  we  leave  them,  as  it  were,  to  run  their  own 
course,  and  disclose  the  operation  of  their  own  law. 

This,  then,  is  the  true  standard  by  which  we  must  measure 
the  value  of  the  history  of  any  nation.  The  importance  of  the 
history  of  a  country  depends,  not  upon  the  splendour  of  its 
exploits,  hut  upon  the  degree  to  which  its  actions  are  due  to 
causes  springing  out  of  itself  If,  therefore,  we  could  find  some 
civilized  people  who  had  worked  out  their  civilization  entirely 
by  themselves  ;  who  had  escaped  all  foreign  influence,  and  who 
had  been  neither  benefited  nor  retarded  by  the  personal  peculiari- 
ties of  their  rulers, — the  history  of  such  a  people  woidd  be  of 
paramount  importance;  because  it  would  present  a  condition  of 
normal  and  inherent  development;  it  would  show  the  laws  of 
progress  acting  in  a  state  of  isolation;  it  would  be,  in  fact,  an 
experiment  ready-made,  and  would  possess  all  the  value  of  that 
artificial  contrivance  to  which  natural  science  is  so  much  in- 
debted. 

To  find  such  a  people  as  this  is  obviously  impossible;  but 
the  duty  of  the  philosophic  historian  is,  to  select  for  his  especial 
study  the  country  in  which  the  conditions  have  been  most  closely 
followed.  Now,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  not  only  by  ourselves, 
but  by  intelligent  foreigners,  that  in  England,  during,  at  all 
events,  the  last  three  centuries,  this  has  been  done  more  con- 
stantly and  more  successfully  than  in  any  other  country.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  number  of  our  discoveries,  the  brilliancy  of  our 
literature,  or  the  success  of  our  arms.  These  are  invidious 
topics  ;  and  other  nations  may  perhaps  deny  to  us  those  superior 
merits  which  we  are  apt  to  exaggerate.  But  I  take  up  this 
single  position,  that  of  all  European  countries,  England  is  the 
one  where,  during  the  longest  period,  the  government  has  been 
most  •  quiescent,  and  the  people  most  active;  where  popular 
freedom  has  been  settled  on  the  widest  basis;  where  each  man 
is  most  able  to  say  what  he  thinks,  and  do  what  he  likes;  where 
every  one  can  follow  his  own  bent,  and  propagate  his  own  opin- 
ions; where,  religious  persecution  being  little  known,  the  play 
and  fiow  of  the  human  mind  may  be  clearly  seen,  unchecked  by 
those  restraints  to  which  it  is  elsewhere  subjected;  where  the 
profession  of  heresy  is  least  dangerous,  and  the  practice  of  (lissent 
most  common;  where  hostile  creeds  flourish  side  by  side,  and 
rise  and  decay  without  disturbance,  according  to  the  wants  ol 
the  people,  unafiected  by  the  wishes  of  the  church,  and  uncon- 
trolled by  the  authority  of  the  state;  where  all  interests,  and  all 
classes,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  are  most  left  to  take  carf 
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df  themselves;  where  that  meddlesome  doctrine  called  Protec* 
tion  was  first  attacked,  and  where  alone  it  has  been  destroyed; 
and  where,  in  a  word,  those  dangerous  extremes  to  which  inter* 
ference  gives  rise  having  been  avoided,  despotism  and  rebellion 
are  equally  rare,  and  concession  being  recognized  as  the  ground- 
work of  policy,  the  national  progress  has  been  least  disturbed 
by  the  power  of  privileged  classes,  by  the  influence  of  particular 
sects,  or  by  the  violence  of  arbitrary  rulers. 

That  these  are  the  characteristics  of  English  history  is 
notorious  ;  to  some  men  a  matter  of  boast,  to  others  of  regret. 
And  when  to  these  circumstances  we  add,  that  England,  owing 
to  its  insular  formation, ■  was,  until  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, rarely  visited  by  foreigners,  it  becomes  evident  that,  in  oui 
progress  as  a  people,  we  have  been  less  affected  than  any  other 
by  the  two  main  sources  of  interference,  namely,  the  authority 
of  government,  and  the  influence  of  foreigners.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  became  a  fashion,  among  the  English  nobility,  to 
travel  abroad;'  but  it  was  by  no  means  the  fashion  for  foreign 
nobility  to  travel  in  England.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
custom  of  travelling  for  amusement  spread  so  much,  that,  among 
the  rich  and  idle  classes,  there  were  few  Englishmen  who  did  not, 
at  least  once  in  their  Ufe,  cross  the  Channel ;  while  the  same 
classes  in  other  countries,  partly  because  they  were  less  wealthy, 
partly  from  an  inveterate  dislike  to  the  sea,  hardly  ever  entered 
our  island,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  on  some  particular  business. 
The  result  was,  that  in  other  countries,  and  particularly  in  France 
and  Italy,  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities  became  gradually 
accustomed  to  foreigners,  and,  like  aU  men,  were  imperceptibly 
influenced  by  what  they  often  saw.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  many  of  our  cities  in  which  none  but  Englishmen  ever  set 
their  feet;'  and  inhabitants,  even  of  the  metropolis,  might  grow 

'  Coleridge  well  says,  '*  It  is  the  chief  of  many  blessings  derived  from  the  insular 
ehdracter  and  circumstances  of  our  country,  that  our  social  institutions  have  formed 
theroselTes  out  of  our  proper  needs  and  interests/*  Coleridffe  on  the  CwuttitiUioH  oj 
the  Church  and  StatCy  8vo.  18S0,  pp.  20,  21.  The  political  consequences  of  this  were 
much  noticed  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolutioa  See  Memoires  de  La  Fayette^ 
tol  i.  p.  4C)4,  Bruxelles,  1837. 

*  In  another  place,  I  shall  collect  the  evidence  of  the  rapidly  increasing  love  of 
travelling  in  the  sixteenth  century;  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  century  there  was  first  established  the  custom  of  appointing  trav* 
riling  tutors.  Compare  Bairington'a  Obaervatuytu  on  tfie  St€Uute8f  p.  218,  with  a 
letter  from  Bcza,  written  in  1698,  in  Memoirea  et  Correepondance  de  Du  Flessut  Mor^- 
nay^  vol.  ix.  p.  81. 

'  In  regard  to  the  society  of  women,  this  was  still  more  observable,  even  at  « 
much  later  period ;  and  when  the  Countess  de  Boufflera  visited  England,  at  the  be* 
sinning  of  the  reign  of  Geo.  III.,  *■*■  on  lui  faisoit  un  m^rite  de  sa  curiositc  de  voir 
rAngleterre ;  car  on  remarquoit  qu^elle  6toit  la  seule  dame  franyoise  de  quality  qiii 
flit  venue  en  voyageuse  depuis  deux  cents  ans ;  on  ne  comprenoit  point,  dans  cette 
elaase,  les  ambassadrices,  ni  la  duchesse  de  Mazarin,  qui  y  dtoient  venues  par  n6ce» 
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old  without  having  once  seen  a  single  foreigner,  except,  perhaps^ 
some  dull  and  pompous  ambassador  taking  has  airing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  And  although  it  is  often  said  that  after 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  our  national  character  began  to  b€ 
greatly  influenced  by  French  example,*  this,  as  I  shall  fully  prove, 
was  confined  to  that  small  and  insignificant  part  of  society  which 
Lung  about  the  court;  nor  did  it  produce  any  marked  eflectupon 
the  two  most  important  classes,  the  intellectual  class  and  the  indus- 
trious class.  The  movement  may,  indeed,  be  traced  in  the  most 
worthless  parts  of  our  literature, — ^in  the  shameless  productions  of 
Buckingham,  Dorset,  Etherege,  Killigrew,  Mulgrave,  Bochester, 
and  Sedley.  But  neither  then,  nor  at  a  much  later  period,  were 
any  of  our  great  thinkers  influenced  by  the  intellect  of  France;' 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  in  their  ideas,  and  even  in  their  style,  a 
certain  rough  and  native  vigour,  which,  though  offensive  to  our 
more  polished  neighbours,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  the 
indigenous  product  of  our  own  country.*  The  origin  and 
extent  of  that  connexion  between  the  French  and  English 
intellects  which  subsequently  arose,  is  a  subject  of  immense 
importance ;  but,  like  most  others  of  real  value,  it  has  been 
entirely  neglected  by  historians.  In  the  present  work,  I  shall 
attempt  to  supply  this  deficiency  :  in  the  mean  time  I  may  say, 
that  although  we  have  been,  and  still  are,  greatly  indebted  to  the 
French  for  our  improvement  in  taste,  in  refinement,  in  manners, 

81 14/*  IhUenSy  Afemoires  cTun  Voyageur^  vol.  i.  p.  217.  Compare  Metnoirea  de  Mad* 
ame  de  GenlUy  vol.  viii.  p.  241. 

•  Onne't  Life  of  Owen,  p.  288 ;  Mahon't  HUtory  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  2U  ;  and 
many  other  writers. 

•  The  only  Englishman  of  genius  who,  during  this  period^  was  influenced  by  the 
French  mind,  was  Dryden ;  but  this  is  chiefly  apparent  in  his  plays,  the  whole  o< 
which  are  now  deservedly  forgotten.  His  great  works,  and,  above  all,  those  wonder* 
ful  satires,  in  which  he  distances  every  competitor,  except  Juvenal,  are  thoroughly 
national,  and,  as  mere  specimens  of  English,  are,  if  I  may  express  my  own  judg- 
ment, to  be  ranked  immediately  after  Shakspeare.  In  Dryden^s  writings  there  are 
unquestionably  many  Gallicisms  of  expression,  but  few  Gallicisms  of  thought ;  and 
it  is  by  these  last  that  we  must  estimate  the  real  amount  of  foreign  influence.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  "It  will  admit  of  question,  whether  any  single 
French  word  has  been  naturalized  upon  the  sole  authority  of  Dryden.**  Scott'^a  Life 
of  Dryden,  p.  628,  8vo,  1808.  Rather  a  bold  assertion.  As  to  the  opinion  of  For, 
eee  Lord  Holland's  preface  to  Fox^e  Jatnes  II.  4to,  1808,  p.  xxxii. 

•  Another  circumstance  which  has  maintained  the  independence,  and  therefore 
increased  the  value,  of  our  literature,  is,  that  in  no  great  country  have  literary  men 
been  so  little  connected  with  the  government,  or  rewarded  by  it.  That  this  is  the 
true  policy,  and  that  to  protect  literature,  is  to  injure  it,  are  propositions  for  the 
proof  of  which  I  must  refer  to  chap.  xi.  of  this  volume--on  the  'system  of  Louis  XIV 
In  the  mean  time,  I  will  quote  the  following  words  from  a  learned  and,  what  is  much 
oetter,  a  thoughtful  writer :  **  Nor  must  bo  who  will  understand  the  English  inj^titu- 
lions  leave  out  of  view  the  character  of  the  enduring  works  which  had  sprung  from 
the  salient  energy  of  the  English  mind.  Literature  had  been  left  to  develop  itself. 
William  of  Orange  was  foreign  to  it ;  Anne  cared  not  for  it ;  the  first  George  knew 
DO  English ;  the  second  not  much.*'  BancrofCe  History  of  the  American  Revolution^ 
»ol.  ii.  p.  48.  Compare  Forst^r's  Life  of  Goldemiih,  1864,  vol.  i.  pp.  98-96  vol.  ii.p.  480 
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itiid  indeed  in  all  the  amenities  of  life,  we  lia\e  borrowed  from 
them  nothing  absolutely  essential,  nothing  by  which  the  desti- 
nies of  nations  are  permanently  altered.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  French  have  not  only  borrowed  from  us  some  very  valuable 
political  institutions,  but  even  the  most  important  event  in 
French  history  is  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  our  influence. 
Their  Revolution  of  1789  was.  as  is  well  known,  brought  about, 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  was  mainly  instigated,  by  a  few 
great  men,  whose  works,  and  afterwards  whose  speeches,  roused 
the  people  to  resistance;  but  what  is  less  known,  and  neverthe- 
less is  certainly  true,  is,  that  these  eminent  leaders  learnt  in 
England  that  philosophy  and  those  principles  by  which,  when 
transplanted  into  their  own  country,  such  fearful  and  yet  such 
salutary  results  were  effected.' 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  supposed,  that  by  these  remarks 
I  mean  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  French :  a  great  and 
admirable  people;  a  people  in  many  respects  superior  to 
ourselves ;  a  people  from  whom  we  have  still  much  to  learn, 
and  whose  deficiencies,  such  as  they  are,  arise  from  the  perpetual 
interference  of  a  long  line  of  arbitrary  rulers.  But,  looking  at 
this  matter  historically,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  we  have 
worked  out  our  civilization  with  little  aid  from  them,  while 
they  have  worked  out  theirs  with  great  aid  from  us.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  also  be  admitted,  that  our  governments  have 
interfered  less  with  us  than  their  governments  have  interfered 
with  them.  And  without  in  the  least  prejudging  the  question 
as  to  which  is  Ihe  greater  country,  it  is  solely  on  these  grounds 
that  I  consider  our  history  more  important  than  theirs  ;  and  I 
select  for  especial  study  the  progress  of  English  civilization, 
simply  because,  being  less  affected  by  agencies  not  arising 
from  itself,  we  can  the  m*ore  clearly  discern  in  it  the  normal 
march  of  society,  and  the  undisturbed  operation  of  those 
great  laws  by  which  the  fortunes  of  manland  are  ultimately 
regulated. 

After  this  comparison  between  the  relative  value  of  French 
and  English  history,  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  examine  the 
claims  which  may  be  put  forward  for  the  history  of  other  coun- 
tries. Indeed,  there  are  only  two  in  whose  favour  any  thing  can 
be  said :  I  mean  Germany,  considered  as  a  whole,  and  the  United 
States  of  North  America.  As  to  the  Germans,  it  is  undoubtedl} 
^.rue,  that  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  have 
pi-oduced  a  greater  number  of  profound  thinkers  than  any  othci 
country,  I  might  perhaps  say,  than  all  other  countries  put  to- 

"  See  for  evidence  of  this  influence  of  England,  chap.  xiL  of  the  present  Tolome. 
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getber.  Bui  the  objections  which  apply  to  the  French  are  stiL 
more  applicable  to  the  Germans.  For  the  protective  principle 
has  been,  and  still  is,  stronger  in  Germany  than  in  France.  Even 
the  best  of  the  German  governments  are  constantly  interfering 
with  the  people ;  never  leaving  them  to  themselves,  always  look- 
ing after  their  interests,  and  meddling  in  the  commonest  affairs 
of  daily  life.  Besides  this,  the  German  literature,  though  now 
(lie  first  in  Europe,  owes  its  origin,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  to 
that  great  sceptical  movement,  by  which,  in  France,  the  Revolu- 
tion was  preceded.  Before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  Germans,  notwithstanding  a  few  eminent  names,  such  as  Kep- 
ler and  Leibnitz,  had  no  literature  of  real  value  ;  and  the  first  im- 
petus which  they  received,  was  caused  by  their  contact  with  tlie 
French  intellect,  and  by  the  influence  of  those  eminent  Frenchmen 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  flocked  to  Berlin,''  a  city 
which  has  ever  since  been  the  head-quarters  of  philosophy  and  sci- 
ence. From  this  there  have  resulted  some  very  important  circum- 
stances, which  I  can  here  only  briefly  indicate.  The  German 
intellect,  stimulated  by  the  French  into  a  sudden  growth,  has  been 
irregularly  developed ;  and  thus  hurried  into  an  activity  greater 
than  the  average  civilization  of  the  country  requires.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  there  is  no  nation  in  Europe  in  which  we  find  so 
wide  an  interval  between  the  highest  minds  and  the  lowest  minds. 
The  German  philosophers  possess  a  learning,  and  a  reach  of 
thought,  which  places  them  at  the  head  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  German  people  are  more  superstitious,  more  prejudiced,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  care  which  the  government  takes  of  their  edu- 
cation, more  really  ignorant,  and  more  unfit  to  guide  themselves, 
than  are  the  inhabitants  either  of  France  or  of  England."  This  sep- 

*  The  history  of  this  remarkable,  though  short-lived,  union  between  the  Frencti 
and  Ocnnnn  intellects,  will  be  traced  in  the  next  volume  ;  but  its  first  great  effect, 
in  stimulating,  or  rather  in  creating,  the  German  literature,  is  noticed  by  one  of  the 
most  learned  of  their  own  writers :  "  Denn  einesthcils  war  zu  diesen  Gogcnstanden 
immer  die  latcinische  Sprache  gebraucht,  und  die  Muttersprache  zu  wcnig  cultivirt 
wordcn,  anderntheils  wurdcn  diese  Schriften  audi  meistcntheils  nur  von  (ielehrten, 
und  zwar  Universitatsgelehrtcn,  fiir  welche  sie  auch  hauptsachlich  bestimmt  waron, 
gelcsen.  Gegen  die  Mittc  des  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts,  als  mchrcre  englische  und 
IVauzosische  Werke  gclesen  und  iibersetzt  wurden,  und  durch  die  Vorliebc  dea 
Konigs  von  Preus^n  Friedrichs  II.,  der  von  Franzosen  gebildet  worden  war,  franz* 
usische  Gelchrtc  besonders  gcehrt  und  angcstcllt  wurden,  entstandein  Wetteifer  der 
Doutschcn,  auch  in  dcm  schrifllichen  Vortrage  nicht  zuriick  zu  bleibcn,  und  die 
Sprache  hob  sich  bald  zu  eincm  hohen  Grade  von  Vollkommenheit.^*  Tcnnemann, 
(JenchicJUe  der  PhUonophie^  vol.  xi.  pp.  286,  287. 

*  A  popular  view  of  the  system  of  national  education  established  in  Germany, 
will  be  found  in  KaifE  Social  Condition  ana  Education  of  the  People  of  Europe^  vol. 
i.  pp.  1-844.     But  Mr.  Kay,  like  most  literary  men,  overrates  the  advantages  of  lit* 

<^rary  acquirements,  and  underrate<4  that  education  of  the  faculties  which  neither 
books  nor  schools  can  impart  to  a  people  who  arc  debarred  from  the  exercise  of 
civil  and  political  rights.  In  the  history  of  the  protective  spirit  (chaps,  ix.  and  x. 
of  the  Di'esent  volume),  I  shall  return  to  this  subject,  m  connexioi.  with  France ; 
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aitition  and  divergence  of  the  two  classes  is  the  natural  lesult  ol 
that  artificial  stimulus,  which  a  century  ago  was  administered  to 
one  of  the  classes,  and  which  thus  disturbed  the  normal  propor- 
tions of  society.  Owing  to  this,  the  highest  intellects  have,  in 
Germany,  so  outstripped  the  general  progress  of  the  nation,  that 
there  is  no  sympathy  between  the  two  parties ;  nor  are  there  at 
present  any  means  by  which  they  may  be  brought  into  contact. 
Their  great  authors  address  themselves,  not  to  their  country,  but 
to  each  other.  They  are  sure  of  a  select  and  learned  audience, 
and  they  use  what,  in  reality,  is  a  learned  language ;  they  turn 
their  mother-tongue  into  a  dialect,  eloquent  indeed,  and  very 
powerful,  but  so  diflScult,  so  subtle,  and  so  full  of  complicated  in- 
versions, that  to  their  own  lower  classes  it  is  utterly  incompre- 
hensible. *°  From  this,  there  have  arisen  some  of  the  most  marked 
peculiarities  of  German  literature.  For,  being  deprived  of  ordi- 
nary readers,  itjs  cut  off  from  the  influence  of  ordinary  prejudice  ; 

and  in  the  next  volume  I  shall  examine  it  in  regard  to  German  civilization.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  must  be  allowed  to  protest  against  the  account  Mr.  Kay  has  given  oi 
the  results  of  compulsory  education ;  an  agreeable  picture,  drawn  by  an  amiable  and 
intelligent  writer,  but  of  the  inaccuracy  of  which  I  possess  decisive  evidence.  Two 
points  only  I  will  now  refer  to.  1st.  The  notorious  fact,  that  the  German  people, 
notwithstanding  their  so-called  education,  are  unfit  to  take  any  share  in  political 
matters,  and  have  no  aptitude  for  the  practical  and  administrative  parts  of  govern- 
ment. 2d.  The  fact,  equally  notorious  to  those  who  have  studied  the  subject,  that 
there  arc  more  popular  superstitions  in  Prussia,  the  most  educated  part  of  Germany, 
than  there  are  in  England ;  and  that  the  tenacity  with  which  men  cling  to  them  is 
greater  in  Prussia  than  in  England.  For  illustration  of  the  practical  working,  in  in- 
dividual cases,  of  compulsory  education,  and  of  the  hardship  it  causes,  see  a  scanda- 
lous occurrence,  related  in  Tiling' »  Notes  of  a  Traveller^  8vo,  1842,  p.  165,  first  se- 
ries; and  on  the  physical  evils  produced  by  German  education,  sec  Phillipg  on 
Berofula,  London,  1846,  pp.  258,  254,  where  there  is  some  useful  evidence  of  the 
consequences  of  **  that  great  German  sin  of  over-regulation." 

**  This  is  well  stated  by  Mr.  Laing,  by  far  the  ablest  traveller  who  has  published 
observations  on  European  society  :  ''  German  authors,  both  the  philosophic  and  tiie 
poetic,  address  themselves  to  a  public  far  more  intellectual,  and  more  highly  cultiva- 
ted, than  our  reading  public In  our  literature,  the  most  obscure  and  abstruse 

of  metaphysical  or  philosophical  writers  take  the  pMie  mind  in  a  far  lower  ntate^ 
nmply  cognisant  of  the  meaning  of  language,  and  possessed  of  the  ordinary  reason- 
ing powers The  social  influence  of  German  Uterature  is,  consequently,  con- 
fined within  a  narrower  circle.  It  has  no  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  lower,  or 
even  of  the  middle  classes  in  active  life,  who  have  not  the  opportunity  or  leisure  to 
acrew  their  faculties  up  to  the  pitch-note  of  their  great  writers.  The  reading  public 
must  devote  much  time  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  tone  of  feeling,  and  of  imagina- 
tion, necessary  to  follow  the  writing  public.  The  social  economist  finds  accordingly 
in  Germany  the  most  extraordinary  dullness,  inertness  of  mind,  and  ignorance,  be- 
low a  certain  level,  with  the  most  extraordinary  intellectual  development,  learning, 
and  genius,  at  or  above  it."  Laing's  NoUt  of  a  Traveller,  first  scries,  pp.  266,  267. 
The  same  acute  observer  says  in  a  later  work  {Notee^  third  series,  8vo,  1852,  p.  12) 
'*  The  two  classes  speak  and  think  in  different  languages.  The  cultivated  German 
language,  the  language  of  German  literature,  is  not  the  language  of  the  common 
man,  nor  even  the  man  far  up  in  the  middle  ranks  of  society, — ^the  farmer,  trades- 
man, shopkeeper."  See  also  pp.  851,  362,  854.  It  is  singular  that  so  clear  and  vig* 
orous  a  thinker  as  Mr.  Laing  evidently  is,  should  have  f^ed  in  detecting  the  causr 
li  this  peculiar  phenomenon* 
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and  hence  it  has  displayed  a  boldness  of  inquiry,  a  recklessness 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  a  disregard  of  traditional  opinions, 
which  entitle  it  to  the  highest  praise.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
this  same  circumstance  has  produced  that  absence  of  practical 
knowledge,  and  that  indifference  to  material  and  physical  inter- 
ests, for  which  the  German  literature  is  justly  censured.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  all  this  has  widened  the  original  breach,  and 
increased  the  distance  which  separates  the  great  German  thinkers 
from  that  dull  and  plodding  class,  which,  though  it  lies  imraedi- 
ately  beneath  them,  still  remains  uninfluenced  by  their  knowledge, 
and  uncheered  by  the  glow  and  fire  of  their  genius. 

In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  a  civilization  precisely 
the  reverse  of  this.  We  see  a  country,  of  which  it  has  been  truly 
said,  that  in  no  other  are  there  so  few  men  of  great  learning,  and 
so  few  men  of  great  ignorance.**  In  Germany,  the  speculative 
classes  and  the  practical  classes  are  altogether  disunited;  in 
America,  they  are  altogether  fused.  In  Germany,  nearly  every 
year  brings  forward  new  discoveries,  new  philosophies,  new  means 
by  which  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  are  to  be  enlarged.  In 
America,  such  inquiries  are  almost  entirely  neglected  :  since  the 
time  of  Jonathan  Edwards  no  great  metaphysician  has  appeared ; 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  physical  science  ;  and  with  the 
single  exception  of  jurisprudence,**  scarcely  any  thing  has  been 
done  for  those  vast  subjects  on  which  the  Germans  are  incessantly 
labouring.  The  stock  of  American  knowledge  is  small,  but  it  is 
spread  through  all  classes ;  the  stock  of  German  knowledge  is 
immense,  but  it  is  confined  to  one  class.  Which  of  these  two 
forms  of  civilization  is  the  more  advantageous,  is  a  question  we 
are  not  now  called  upon  to  decide.  It  is  enough  for  our  present 
purpose,  that  in  Germany,  there  is  a  serious  failure  in  the  diffu- 

"  "  Je  ne  pense  pas  qu^il  7  ait  de  pays  dans  le  monde  oiij  proportion  gard^  avoo 
la  population,  il  se  trouve  aussi  pen  d'ignorants  et  moins  de  savants  qu*en  Am4riqu6.** 
Tocqueville  de  la  Democraiieen  Amerique^  toI.  i.  p.  91. 

"  The  causes  of  this  exception  I  shall  endeavor  to  trace  in  the  next  Tolume ;  but 
it  is  interesting  to  notice,  that,  as  early  as  1776,  Burke  was  struck  by  the  partiality 
of  the  Americans  for  works  on  law.  See  Burke^s  Speech^  in  Parliamentary  HtttcTy. 
vol.  xviii.  p.  495;  or  in  Burke's  Workf,  vol  i.  p.  188.  He  says:  'Tn  no  country 
perhaps  in  the  world  is  the  law  so  general  a  study.  The  profession  itself  is  numev- 
ous  and  powerful ;  and  in  most  provinces  it  takes  the  lead.  The  greater  number 
of  the  deputies  sent  to  the  Congress  were  lawyers.  But  all  who  read, — and  most  do 
read, — endeavour  to  obtain  some  smattering  in  that  science.  I  have  been  told  by 
an  eminent  bookseller,  that  in  no  branch  of  his  business,  after  tracts  of  popular  de- 
votion, were  so  many  books  as  those  on  the  law  exported  to  the  plantations.  The 
colonists  have  now  nillen  into  the  way  of  printing  them  for  their  own  use.  I  bear 
that  they  have  sold  nearly  as  many  of  Blackslone's  Commentaries  in  America  as  in 
England.'*  Of  this  state  of  society,  the  great  works  of  Kent  and  Story  were,  at  a 
later  period,  the  natural  result.  On  the  respect  at  present  felt  for  the  legal  profet* 
•ion,  see  LyelTh  iieeond  Visit  to  the  United  States^  1849,  vol.  up.  45;  and  an  to  thf 
judges,  CotiMs  N,  America^  vol.  iL  p.  829. 
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rion  of  knowledge  ;  and,  in  America,  a  no  less  Beri<ms  one  in  its 
accumulation.  And  as  civilization  is  regulated  by  the  accumu- 
lation and  difbsion  of  knowledge,  it  is  evident  that  no  country 
can  even  approach  to  a  complete  and  perfect  pattern,  if,  cultivat- 
ing one  of  these  conditions  to  an  excess,  it  neglects  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  other.  Indeed,  from  this  want  of  balance  and  equi- 
librium between  the  two  elements  of  civilization,  there  have 
arisen  in  America  and  in  Germany  those  great  but  opposite  evils, 
wliich,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  not  be  easily  remedied ;  and  which, 
until  remedied,  will  certainly  retard  the  progress  of  both  coun- 
tries, notwithstanding  the  temporary  advantages  which  such  one- 
sided eneigy  does  for  the  moment  always  procure. 

I  have  very  briefly,  but  I  hope  fairly,  and  certainly  with  no 
conscious  partiality,  endeavoured  to  estimate  the  relative  value 
of  the  history  of  the  four  leading  countries  of  the  world.  As  to 
the  real  greatness  of  the  countries  themselves,  I  offer  no  opinion  ; 
because  each  considers  itself  to  be  the  first.  But,  unless  the  &ct8 
I  have  stated  can  be  controverted,  it  certainly  follows,  that  the 
history  of  England  is,  to  the  philosopher,  more  valuable  than  any 
other ;  because  he  can  more  clearly  see  in  it  the  accumulation 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  going  hand-in-hand  ;  because  that 
knowledge  has  been  less  influenced  by  foreign  and  external  agen- 
cies ;  and  because  it  has  been  less  interfered  with,  either  for  good 
or  for  evil,  by  those  powerful,  but  frequently  incompetent  men, 
to  whom  tbe  administration  of  public  affairs  is  intrusted. 

It  is  on  account  of  these  considerations,  and  not  at  all  from 
those  motives  which  are  dignified  with  the  name  of  patriotism, 
that  I  have  determined  to  write  the  history  of  my  own  country, 
in  preference  to  that  of  any  other  ;  and  to  write  it  in  a  manner 
as  complete,  and  as  exhaustive,  as  the  materials  which  arc  now 
extant  will  enable  me  to  do.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  circum- 
stances already  stated,  render  it  impossible  to  discover  the  laws 
of  society  solely  by  studying  the  history  of  a  single  nation,  I  have 
drawn  up  the  present  Introduction,  in  order  to  obviate  some  of 
tbe  difficulties  with  which  this  great  subject  b  surrounded.  In 
the  earlier  chapters,  I  have  attempted  to  mark  out  the  limits  of 
the  subject  considered  as  a  whole,  and  fix  the  largest  possible 
basis  upon  which  it  can  rest.  With  this  view,  I  have  looked  at 
civilization  as  broken  into  two  vast  divisions :  the  European 
division,  in  which  Man  is  more  powerful  than  Nature  ;  and  the 
non-European  division,  in  which  Nature  is  more  powerful  than 
Man,  This  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  national  progress, 
in  connexion  with  popular  liberty,  could  have  originated  in  no 
port  of  the  world  except  in  Europe  ;  where,  therefore,  the  rise 
of  real  civilization,  and  the  encroaclunents  of  the  human  mind 
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upon  the  forces  of  nature,  are  alone  to  be  studied.  The  supo- 
riority  of  the  mental  laws  over  the  physical,  being  thus  recog- 
nized as  the  groundwork  of  European  history,  the  next  step  has 
been,  to  resolve  the  mental  laws  into  moral  and  intellectual,  and 
prove  the  superior  influence  of  the  intellectual  ones  in  accelerat- 
ing the  progress  of  Man.  These  generalizations  appear  to  me 
the  essential  preliminaries  of  history,  considered  as  a  science  ; 
and,  in  order  to  connect  them  with  the  special  history  of  Eng- 
land, we  have  now  merely  to  ascertain  the  fundamental  condi- 
tion of  intellectual  progress,  as,  until  that  is  done,  the  annals  of 
any  people  can  only  present  an  empirical  succession  of  events, 
connected  by  such  stray  and  casual  links  as  are  devised  by  dif- 
ferent writers,  according  to  their  diflFerent  principles.  The  re- 
maining part  of  this  Introduction  tvill,  therefore,  be  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  completing  the  scheme  I  have  sketched,  by  investigating 
the  history  of  various  countries  in  reference  to  those  intellectual 
peculiarities  on  which  the  history  of  our  own  country  supplies  no 
adequate  information.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Germany,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  knowledge  has  been  far  more  rapid  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  laws  of  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  may,  on  that 
account,  be  most  conveniently  studied  in  German  history,  and 
then  applied  deductively  to  the  history  of  England.  In  the 
same  way,  the  Americans  have  difibsed  their  knowledge  much 
more  completely  than  we  have  done  ;  I,  therefore,  purpose  to 
explain  some  of  the  phenomena  of  English  civilization  by  those 
laws  of  diffusion,  of  which,  in  American  civilization,  the  work- 
ings may  be  most  clearly  seen,  and  hence  the  discovery  most 
easily  made.  Again,  inasmuch  as  France  is  the  most  civilized 
country  in  which  the  protective  spirit  is  very  powerful,  we  may 
trace  the  occult  tendencies  of  that  spirit  among  ourselves  bj 
studying  its  obvious  tendencies  among  our  neighbours.  With 
this  view,  I  shall  give  an  account  of  French  history,  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  protective  principle,  by  showing  the  injury  it  hap 
inflicted  on  a  very  able  and  enlightened  people.  And,  in  an 
analysis  of  the  French  Bevolution,  I  shall  point  out  how  that 
great  event  was  a  reaction  against  the  protective  spirit ;  while, 
as  the  materials  for  the  reaction  were  drawn  from  England,  we 
shall  also  see  in  it  the  way  in  which  the  intellect  of  one  country 
acts  upon  the  intellect  of  another ;  and  we  shall  arrive  at  some 
results  respecting  that  interchange  of  ideas  which  is  likely  to 
become  the  most  important  regulator  of  European  affairs.  This 
will  throw  much  light  on  the  laws  of  international  thought ;  and, 
in  connection  with  it,  two  separate  chapters  will  be  devoted 
to  a  History  of  the  Protective  Spirit,  and  an  Examination  of  its 
relative  intensity  in  France  and  England.     But  the  French,  aa 
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ft  people,  have,  since  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  been  remarkably  free  from  superstition  ;  and,  notwith- 
staniliug  the  efforts  of  their  government,  they  are  very  averse  to 
ecclesiastical  power:  so  that,  although  their  history  displays 
the  protective  principle  in  its  political  form,  it. supplies  little 
evidence  respecting  its  religious  form  ;  while,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, the  evidence  is  also  scanty.  Hence,  my  intention  is,  to 
give  a  view  of  Spanish  history  ;  because  in  it  w6  may  trace  the 
full  results  of  that  protection  against  error  which  the  spiritual 
classes  are  always  eager  to  afford.  In  Spain,  the  church  has, 
from  a  very  early  period,  possessed  more  authority,  and  the 
clergy  have  been  more  influential,  both  with  the  people  and  the 
government,  than  in  any  other  country  ;  it  will,  therefore,  be 
convenient  to  study  in  Spain  the  laws  of  ecclesiastical  develop- 
ment, and  the  manner  in  which  that  development  affects  the 
national  interests.  Another  circumstance,  which  operates  on 
the  intellectual  progress  of  a  nation,  is  the  method  of  investiga- 
tion that  its  ablest  men  habitually  employ.  This  method  can 
only  be  one  of  two  kinds  ;  it  must  be  either  inductive,  or  de- 
ductive. Each  of  these  belongs  to  a  different  form  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  is  always  accompanied  by  a  different  style  of  thought, 
particularly  in  regard  to  religion  and  science.  These  differences 
are  of  such  immense  importance,  that,  until  their  laws  are 
known,  we  cannot  be  said  to  understand  the  real  history  of  past 
events.  Now,  the  two  extremes  of  the  difference  are,  undoubt- 
edly, Germany  and  the  United  States  ;  the  Germans  being  pre- 
eminently deductive,  the  Americans  inductive.  But  Germany 
and  America  are,  in  so  many  other  respects,  diametrically  op- 
posed to  each  other,  that  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  study 
the  operations  of  the  deductive  and  inductive  spirit  in  countries 
between  which  a  closer  analogy  exists  ;  because  the  greater  the 
similarity  between  two  nations,  the  more  easily  can  we  trace  tho 
consequences  of  any  single  divergence,  and  the  more  conspicuous 
do  the  laws  of  that  divergence  become.  Such  an  opportunity 
occurs  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  as  compared  with  that  of 
England.  Here  we  have  two  nations,  bordering  on  each  other, 
speaking  the  same  language,  reading  the  same  literature,  and 
knit  together  by  the  same  interests.  And  yet  it  is  a  truth, 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  attention,  but  the  proof  of  which 
I  shall  fully  detail,  that  until  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  the 
Scotch  intellect  has  been  even  more  entirely  deductive  than  the 
English  intellect  has  been  inductive.  The  inductive  tendencies 
of  the  English  mind,  and  the  almost  superstitious  reverence 
with  which  we  cling  to  them,  have  been  noticed  with  regret  by 
12 
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A  few,  and' a  very  few,  of  our  ablest  menj^  On  the  other  band, 
m  Scotland,  particularly  during  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
great  thinkers,  with  hardly  an  exception,  adopted  the  deductive 
method.  Now,  the  characteristic  of  deduction,  when  applied  to 
branches  of  knowledge  not  yet  ripe  for  it,  is,  that  it  increases 
the  number  of  hypotheses  from  which  we  reason  downwards,  and 
brings  into  disrepute  the  slow  and  patient  ascent  peculiar  to  in- 
ductive inquiry.  This  desire  to  grasp  at  truth  by  speculative, 
and,  as  it  were,  foregone  conclusions,  has  often  led  the  way  to 
great  discoveries ;  and  no  one,  properly  instructed,  will  deny 
its  immense  value.  But  when  it  is  universally  followed,  there  is 
imminent  danger  lest  the  observation  of  mere  empirical  uniformi- 
ties should  be  neglected ;  and  lest  thinking  men  should  grow 
impatient  at  those  small  and  proximate  generalizations,  which, 
according  to  the  inductive  scheme,  must  invariably  precede  the 
larger  and  higher  ones.  Whenever  this  impatience  actually 
occurs,  there  is  produced  serious  mischief.  For  these  lower 
generalizations  form  a  neutral  ground,  which  speculative  minds 
and  practical  minds  possess  in  common,  and  on  which  they 
meet.  If  this  ground  is  cut  away,  the  meeting  is  impossible. 
In  such  case,  there  arises  among  the  scientific  classes  an  undue 
contempt  for  inferences  which  the  experience  of  the  vulgar 
has  drawn,  but  of  which  the  laws  seem  inexplicable ;  while, 
among  the  practical  classes,  there  arises  a  disregard  of  specula- 
tions so  wide,  so  magnificent,  and  of  which  the  intermediate  and 
preliminary  steps  are  hidden  from  their  gaze.  The  results  of 
this  in  Scotland  are  highly  curious,  and  are,  in  several  respects, 
similar  to  those  which  we  find  in  Germany  ;  since  in  both  coun- 
tries  the  intellectual  classes  have  long  been  remarkable  for  their 
boldness  of  investigation  and  their  freedom  from  prejudice,  and 
the  people  at  large  equally  remarkable  for  the  number  of  their 
superstitions  and  the  strength  of  their  prejudices.  In  Scotland, 
this  is  even  more  striking  than  in  Germany  ;  because  the  Scotch, 
owing  to  causes  which  have  been  little  studied,  are,  in  practical 
matters,  not  only  industrious  and  provident,  but  singularly 
shrewd.  This,  however,  in  the  higher  departments  of  iSe,  has 
availed  them  nothing ;  and,  while  there  is  no  country  which 
possesses  a  more  original,  inquisitive,  and  innovating  literature 
than  Scotland  does,  so  also  is  there  no  country,  equally  civilized, 
in  which  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  still  lingers, 

"  Particularly  Coleridge  and  Mr.  John  Mill.  But,  with  the  greatest  possible  re- 
gpect  for  Mr.  MilVs  profound  work  on  Logic,  I  must  venture  to  think  that  he  has  a» 
Bribed  too  much  to  the  influence  of  Bacon  in  encouraging  the  inductive  spirit,  and 
loo  little  to  those  other  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  Baconian  philosophy 
%nd  to  which  that  philosophy  owes  its  success. 
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in  which  bo  many  ahsnrdities  are  still  believed,  and  in  which 
it  would  be  so  easy  to  rouse  into  activity  the  old  feelings  of  re- 
ligious intolerance. 

The  divergence,  and  indeed  the  hostility,  thus  established 
between  the  practical  and  speculative  classes,  is  the  most,  impor- 
tant fact  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  and  is  partly  cause  and 
partly  effect  of  the  predominance  of  the  deductive  method.  For 
tlus  descending  scheme  being  opposed  to  the  ascending  or  induc- 
tive scheme,  neglects  those  lower  generalizations  which  are  the 
only  ones  that  both  classes  understand,  and,  therefore,  the  only 
ones  where  they  sympathize  with  each  other.  The  inductive 
method,  as  popularized  by  Bacon,  gave  great  prominence  to 
these  lower  or  proximate  truths  ;  and  this,  though  it  has  often 
made  the  intellectual  classes  in  England  too  utilitarian,  has  at 
all  events  saved  them  from  that  state  of  isolation  in  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  remained.  But  in  Scotland  the  isolation 
has  been  almost  complete,  because  the  deductive  method  has 
been  almost  universal.  Full  evidence  of  this  will  be  collected 
in  the  next  volume  ;  but,  that  I  may  not  leave  the  subject  en* 
tirely  without  illustration,  I  will  notice  very  briefly  the  principal 
instanccR  that  occurred  during  those  three  generations  in  which 
Scotch  literature  reached  its  highest  excellence. 

During  this  period,  which  comprises  nearly  a  century,  the 
tendency  was  so  unmistakeable,  as  to  form  a  striking  phenom- 
enon in  the  annals  of  the  human  mind.  The  first  great  symp- 
tom W8W  a  movement  begun  by  Simson,  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  and  continued  by  Stewart,  professor  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  These  able  men  made  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  revive  the  pure  Greek  geometry,  and  depreciate  the 
algebraic  or  symbolical  analysis.*^  Hence  there  arose  among 
them,  and  among  their  disciples,  a  love  of  the  most  refined 
methods  of  solution,  and  a  contempt  for  those  easier,  but  less 
elegant  ones,  which  we  owe  to  algebra.**     Here  we  clearly  see 

^  Simson  waa  appointed  in  1711 ;  and  even  before  he  began  to  lecture,  he  drew 
np  '•  a  translation  of  the  three  first  books  of  L'Hospitars  Conic  Sections,  in  which 

geometrical  demonstrations  are  substituted  for  the  algebraical  of  the  original,  accord* 
ig  to  Mr.  Simson*s  eariy  taste  on  this  subject."  TraiPs  Life  and  WHtififfs  of  Robert 
Swtwn^  1812,  4to,  p.  4.  This  was  probably  the  rudiment  of  his  work  on  Conic  Sec- 
tions, published  in  1735.  M<mtuela,  HUtoire  des  MaifUmatiqves,  vol.  iii.  p.  12.  On 
the  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modem  schemes,  there  are  some  ingenious, 
though  perhaps  scarcely  tenable,  remarks  in  Dugald  Stewart's  PhUo8<*pht/  of  the 
Mind,  vol.  ii.  p.  864  seq.  and  p.  880.  See  also  Comte^  Fhilosophie  Pontive,  vol  i. 
pp.  883-395.  Matthew  Stewart,  the  mathematical  professor  at  Edinburgh,  was  the 
Cither  of  Dugald.  See,  respecting  him  and  his  crusade  against  the  modern  analysis, 
Bouxf^e  HUtary  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  ii.  pp.  857-360,  vol.  iii.  p.  249$ 
and  a  strange  passage  in  First  Report  of  the  British  Association,  p.  69. 

"  One  of  Smson*8  great  reasons  for  recommending  the  old  analysis,  was  that  it 
was  "  more  elegant"  than  the  comparatively  modem  practice  of  introducing  alge 
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the  isolating  and  esoteric  character  of  a  scheme  which  despisei 
what  ordinary  understandings  can  quickly  master,  and  which 
had  rather  proceed  from  the  ideal  to  the  tangihle,  than  mount 
from  the  tangible  to  the  ideal.  Just  at  the  same  time,  the 
same  ppirit  was  displayed,  in  another  branch  of  inquiry,  by 
Hutcheson,  who,  though  an  Irishman  by  birth,  was  educated 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  was  professor  there.  In  hig 
celebrated  moral  and  aesthetic  researches,  he,  in  the  place  of  in- 
ductive reasoning  from  palpable  facts,  substituted  deductive  rea- 
soning from  impalpable  principles  ;  ignoring  the  immediate  and 
practical  suggestions  of  the  senses,  and  believing  that  by  a  hypo- 
thetical assumption  of  certain  laws,  he  could  descend  upon  the 
facts,  instead  of  rising  from  the  facts  in  order  to  learn  the  laws.** 
His  philosophy  exercised  immense  influence  among  metaphysi- 
cians;*^ and  his  method  of  working  downwards,  from  the  abstract 
to  the  concrete,  was  adopted  by  another  and  a  still  greater 
Scotchman,  the  illustrious  Adam  Smith.  How  Smith  favoured 
the  deductive  form  of  investigation,  is  apparent  in  his  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments^  likewise  in  his  Essay  on  Language,^ ^  and 
even  in  his  fragment  on  the  History  of  Astronomy,  in  which  he, 
from  general  considerations,  undertook  to  prove  what  the  march 
of  astronomical  discovery  must  have  been,  instead  of  first  ascer- 
taining what  it  had  been.'»     The  Wealth  of  Nations,  again,  ifl 

braic  calcuIationB  into  geometry.  See  TVaiVs  Simson,  1812,  4to,  pp.  27,  67  ;  a  valu- 
able work,  which  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  hasty  life  of  Simson,  calls  "a  very  learned 
and  exceedingly  ill-written,  indeed  hardly  readable  "  book.  BrottghanCs  Men  of 
Letter*  and  Science^  vol.  i.  p.  482,  Svo,  1846.  Dr.  Trail's  style  is  clearer,  and  hw 
sentences  are  less  involved,  than  Lord  Brougham's ;  and  he  had  moreover  the  great 
advantage  of  understanding  the  subject  upon  which  he  wrote. 

"  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (Dvwrtation  on  Ethical  Philosophvj  p.  208)  says  of 
Hutcheson,  **  To  him  may  also  be  ascribed  that  proneness  to  multiply  ultimate  and 
original  principles  in  human  nature,  which  characterized  the  Scottish  school  till  the 
second  extinction  of  a  passion  for  metaphysical  speculation  in  Scotland."  There  is 
an  able  view  of  Hutcheson^s  philosophy  in  Cousin^  Histoire  de  la  Philoeophie^  I.  s^rie, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  31  scq. ;  written  with  clearness  and  eloquence,  but  perhaps  overpraising 
Hutcheson. 

"  On  its  influence,  see  a  letter  from  Mackintosh  to  Parr,  in  Memoirs  of  Mackin- 
(oehy  by  his  Son,  vol.  i.  p.  834.    Compare  Letters  from  Warbwton  to  Hurd^  pp.  87,  82. 

"  Which  is  added  to  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments^  edit.  1822,  2  volumes. 
Compare  a  letter  which  Smith  wrote  m  1768  on  the  origin  of  language  (in  Nicholas 
Literary  lllustraHons  of  the  Eighteenth  Century^  vol.  iii.  pp.  615,  516),  which  exhibits, 
on  a  small  scale,  the  same  treatment,  as  distinguished  from  a  generalization  of  the 
facts  which  are  supplied  by  a  comprehensive  comparison  of  difTereut  languages.  Dr. 
Arnold  speaks  slightingly  of  such  investigations.  He  says,  ^*  Attempts  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  language  a  priori  seem  to  me  unwise."  Arnold's  Miscellaneous 
WorkSy  p.  385.  This  would  lead  into  a  discussion  too  long  for  a  note :  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  these  a  priori  inferences  are,  to  the  philologist,  what  hypotheses  are  to 
the  inductive  natural  philosopher ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  they  are  extremely  im- 
portant, because  no  really  fruitful  experiment  ever  can  be  made  unless  it  is  preceded 
oy  a  judicious  hypothesis.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  hypothesis,  men  may  grope  in 
he  dark  for  centuries,  accumulating  facts  without  obtaining  knowledge. 

*"  See,  for  instance,  hb  attempt  to  prove,  from  general  reasonings  concerainp 
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entirely  deductive,  since  in  it  Smith  genemlized  the  laws  of 
wealth,  not  from  the  phenomena  of  wealth,  nor  from  statifitical 
statements,  but  from  the  phenomena  of  selfishness;  thus  mak« 
ing  a  deductive  application  of  one  set  of  mental  principles  to  the 
whole  set  of  economical  facts.^»  The  illustrations  with  which 
his  great  book  abounds  are  no  part  of  the  real  argument :  they 
are  subsequent  to  the  conception;  and  if  they  were  all  omitted, 
the  work,  though  less  interesting,  and  perhaps  less  influential, 
would,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  be  equally  valuable.  To 
give  another  instance  :  the  works  of  Hume,  his  metaphysical 
essays  alone  excepted,  are  all  deductive;  his  profound  economi- 
cal inquiries  are  essentially  a  ^)WoW,  and  might  have  been  written 
without  any  acquaintance  with  those  details  of  trade  and  finance 
from  which,  according  to  the  inductive  scheme,  they  should  have 
been  generalized.^*  Thus,  too,  in  hlsNatural  History  of  Religion^ 
he  endeavoured  simply  by  reflection,  and  independently  of  evi- 
dence, to  institute  a  purely  speculative  investigation  into  the 
origin  of  religious  opinions.*'     In  the  same  way,  in  his  History 

the  human  mind,  that  there  was  a  necessary  relation  in  regard  to  the  order  in  which 
men  promulgated  the  system  of  concentric  spheres  and  that  of  eccentric  spheres  and 
epicycles.  History  of  Astronotny^  in  Smith's  PliiloM»>hical  Essays,  1796,  4to,  pp.  81, 
86,  which  it  m^iy  be  conTenient  to  compare  with  WhewelVs  Philosophy  of  the  Indue 
tive  Sciences^  1847,  vol.  ii.  pp.  53,  60,  61.  This  striking  fragment  of  Adam  Smithes 
IS  probably  little  read  now  ;  but  it  is  warmly  praised  by  one  of  the  greatest  living 
phiIoi<ophers,  M.  A.  Conite,  in  his  Philosophie  Positive^  Vol  vi.  p.  319. 

••  The  two  writers  who  have  inquired  most  carefully  into  the  method  which 
political  economi.*(ts  ought  to  follow,  are  Mr.  John  Mill  {Essays  on  Ufisettled  Que9- 
(ion^  of  Political  Economy,  1844,  pp.  120-164)  and  Mr.  Rae  (New  Princijdes  of  Polit- 
ical Economy^  1834,  pp.  328-851).  Mr.  Rac,  in  his  ingenious  work,  objects  to  Adam 
Smith  that  he  transgressed  the  rules  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  and  thus  prevented 
his  inferences  from  being  as  valuable  as  they  would  have  been  if  he  had  treated  his 
subject  inductively.  But  Mr.  Mill,  with  great  force  of  reasoning,  has  proved  that  the 
deductive  plan  is  the  only  one  by  which  political  economy  can  be  raised  to  a  science. 
He  says,  p.  143,  political  economy  is  **  essentially  an  abstract  science,  and  its  method 
is  the  method  a  Driort ;"  and  at  p.  146,  that  the  a  posteriori  method  is  **  altogether 
biefficacious.**  To  this  I  may  add,  that  the  ipodern  theory  of  rent,  which  is  now  the 
corner-stone  of  political  economy,  was  got  at,  not  by  generalizing  economical  facts, 
but  by  reasoning  downwards  after  the  manner  of  geometricians.  Indeed,  those  who 
oppose  the  theory  of  rent,  always  do  so  on  the  ground  that  it  is  contradicted  by  facta ; 
and  then,  with  complete  ignorance  of  the  philosophy  of  method,  they  infer  that  there- 
fore the  theory  is  wrong.  See,  for  instance,  Joneaoii  the  Disfrxbution  of  Wealthy  8vo, 
1831 ;  a  book  containing  some  interesting  facts,  but  vitiated  by  this  capital  defect  of 
method  See  also  Jottmal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  817,  vol.  vl  p.  322;  where 
U  is  said  that  economical  theories  should  be  generalized  from  statistical  facta.  Com- 
pare vol.  x\ii.  p.  116,  vol.  xviii.  p.  101. 

"  A  striking  instance  has  lately  come  to  light  of  the  sa^city  with  which  Hume 
employed  this  method.  See  Burton's  Life  and  Corresponaence  of  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p. 
486 ;  where  we  find,  that  immediately  Ihimc  had  read  the  Wecdth  of  Nations,  he 
detected  Smithes  error  concerning  rent  being  an  element  of  price :  so  that  it  now 
Appears  that  Hume  was  the  first  to  make  this  great  discovery,  as  far  as  the  idea  ii 
eoncerncd ;  though  Ricardo  has  the  merit  of  proving  it. 

"  The  historical  facts  he  introduces  are  merely  iUustrations ;  as  any  one  will  seb 
whc  will  read  7%«  Natural  History  of  Religum^'m  Hwne's  Philos.  Works,  Edinh. 
1826,  vol.  iv.  pp.  435  613.     I  may  mention  that  there  is  a  considerable  similarity 
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xyf  England,  instead  of  first  collecting  the  evideneej  and  tlien 
drawing  inferences  from  it,  he  began  by  assuming  that  the 
relations  between  the  people  and  the  government  must  have 
followed  a  certain  order,  and  he  either  neglected  or  distorted  the 
facts  by  which  this  supposition  was  contradicted.''  These  dif- 
ferent writers,  though  varying  in  their  principles,  and  in  the 
Bubjects  they  studied^  were  all  agreed  as  to  their  method;  that 
is  to  say,  they  were  all  agreed  to  investigate  truth  rather  by 
descent  than  by  ascent.  The  immense  social  importance  ol 
this  peculiarity,  I  shall  examine  in  the  next  volume,  where  T 
shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  it  affected  the  national  civiliza- 
tion, and  caused  some  curious  contrasts  with  the  opposite,  and 
more  empirical,  character  of  English  literature.  In  the  mean 
time,  and  merely  to  state  what  wDl  be  hereafter  proved,  I  may 
add,  that  the  deductive  method  was  employed,  not  only  by  those 
eminent  Scotchmen  I  have  mentioned,  but  was  carried  into  the 
speculative  History  of  Civil  Society  by  Ferguson ;  into  the 
study  of  legislation  by  Mill;  into  the  study  of  jurisprudence  by 
Mackintosh;  into  geology  by  Hutton;  into  thermotics  by  Black 
and  Leslie  ;  into  physiology  by  Hunter,  by  Alexander  Walker, 
and  by  Charles  Bell;  into  pathology  by  Cullen;  into  therapeutics 
by  Brown  and  Currie. 

This  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  I  purpose  to  follow  in  the  pres- 
ent Introduction,  and  by  means  of  which  I  hope  to  arrive  at  some 
results  of  permanent  value.     For  by  studying  different  principles 

between  the  viewB  advocated  in  this  remarkable  essay  and  the  religious  stages  of 
Omnte's  PhUosophU  Positive ;  for  Hume^s  early  form  of  polytheism  is  evidently  the 
same  as  M.  Comte^s  fetichism,  from  which  both  these  writers  believe  that  monotheism 
subsequently  arose,  as  a  later  and  more  refined  abstraction.  That  this  was  the  course 
adopted  by  the  human  mind  is  highly  probable,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  learned 
researches  of  Mr.  Grote.  See  his  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  462,  497,  vol.  v.  p. 
22.  The  opposite  and  more  popular  opinion,  of  monotheism  preceding  idolatry,  was 
held  by  most  of  the  great  earlier  writers,  and  is  defended  by  many  moderns,  and 
among  others  by  Dr.  Whewell  {BrtdgeunOer  Treatise,  p.  256),  who  expresses  himself 
with  considerable  confidence :  see  also  Letters  from  Warburton  to  Hurdy  p.  289. 
Compare  ThirlwalTs  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  183,  Lond.  1886,  with  the  ^'einige 
Funken  dcs  Monotheismus"  of  Kant,  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft,  in  Kanfs  Werke^ 
▼oL  ii.  p.  455. 

**  That  is  to  say,  he  treated  historical  facts  as  merely  illustrative  of  certain  gene- 
ral principles,  which  he  believed  could  be  proved  without  the  facts ;  so  that,  as  M. 
Bchlosser  {History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  ii.  p.  76)  well  says,  **  History  with 
Hume  was  only  a  subordinate  pursuit,  only  a  means  by  which  he  might  introduce  his 
philosophy,"  &c.  Considering  how  little  is  known  of  the  principles  which  govern 
social  and  political  changes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hume  was  premature  in  the 
application  of  this  method ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  call  the  method  dishonest,  since  the 
object  of  his  History  was,  not  to  prove  conclusions,  but  to  illustrate  them ;  and  he 
therefore  thought  himself  justified  in  selecting  the  illustrations.  I  am  simply  statinj^ 
his  views,  without  at  ail  defending  them;  indeed.  I  believe  that  in  thif  respect,  ki 
Waa  aeriously  in  the  wrong. 
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in  Ihose  countries  where  they  have  been  most  developed,  the  laws 
of  the  prinoiplos  will  be  more  easily  unfolded  than  if  we  had 
studied  them  in  countries  where  they  are  very  obscure.  And^ 
inasmuch  as  in  England,  civilization  has  followed  a  course  more 
orderly,  and  less  disturbed,  than  in  any  other  country,  it  becomes 
the  more  necessary,  in  writing  its  history,  to  use  some  resources 
like  those  which  I  have  suggested.  What  makes  the  history  of 
England  so  eminently  valuable  is,  that  nowhere  else  has  the  na- 
tional progress  been  so  little  interfered  with,  either  for  good  or 
for  eviL  But  the  mere  fact  that  our  civilization  has,  by  this 
means,  been  preserved  in  a  more  natural  and  healthy  state,  ren- 
ders it  incumbent  on  us  to  study  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  liable, 
by  observing  those  other  countries  where  social  disease  is  more 
rife.  The  security  and  the  durability  of  civilization  must  depend 
on  the  regularity  with  which  its  elements  are  combined,  and  on 
the  harmony  with  which  they  work.  If  any  one  element  is  too 
active,  the  whole  composition  will  be  in  danger.  Hence  it  is, 
that  although  the  laws  of  the  composition  of  the  elements  will  be 
best  ascertained  wherever  we  can  find  the  composition  most  com- 
plete, we  must,  nevertheless,  search  for  the  laws  of  each  separate 
element,  wherever  we  can  find  the  element  itself  most  active. 
Wliile,  therefore,  I  have  selected  the  history  of  England,  as  that 
in  which  the  harmony  of  the  different  principles  has  been  longest 
maintained,  I  have,  precisely  on  that  account,  thought  it  advis- 
able to  study  each  principle  separately  in  the  country  where  it 
has  been  most  powerful,  and  where,  by  its  inordinate  develop- 
ment, the  equilibrium  of  the  entire  structure  has  been  disturbed. 

By  adopting  these  precautions,  we  shall  be  able  to  remove 
many  of  the  diflBculties  which  still  beset  the  study  of  history. 
Before,  however,  entering  that  wide  field  which  now  lies  in  our 
way,  it  will  be  well  to  clear  up  some  preliminary  points,  which  I 
have  not  yet  noticed,  and  the  discussion  of  which  may  obviate 
certain  objections  that  might  otherwise  be  raised.  The  subjects 
to  which  I  allude,  are  Religion,  Literature,  and  Government : 
three  topics  of  vast  importance,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
persons,  are  the  prime  movers  of  human  affairs.  That  this  opin- 
ion is  altogether  erroneous,  will  be  amply  proved  in  the  present 
work  ;  but  as  the  opinion  is  widely  spread,  and  is  very  plausible, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  at  once  come  to  some  understand- 
ing respecting  it,  and  inquire  into  the  real  nature  of  that  influence, 
which  these  three  great  powers  do  actually  exercise  over  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  if  a  people  were  left 
entirely  to  themselves,  their  religion,  their  literature,  and  their 
government  would  be.  not  the  causes  of  their  civilization,  but  the 
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effects  of  it.  Out  of  a  certain  condition  of  society,  certain  t^ 
suits  naturally  follow.  Those  results  may,  no  doubt,  be  tarn 
pered  with  by  some  external  agency  ;  but  if  that  is  not  done,  it 
is  impossible  that  a  highly  civilized  people,  accustomed  to  reason 
and  to  doubt,  should  ever  embrace  a  religion  of  which  the  glaring 
absurdities  set  reason  and  doubt  at  defiance.  There  are  many 
instances  of  nations  changing  their  religion,  but  there  is  no  in- 
stance of  a  progressive  country  voluntarily  adopting  a  retrogressive 
religion  ;  neither  is  there  any  example  of  a  declining  country 
ameliorating  its  religion.  It  is  of  course  true,  that  a  good  re- 
ligion is  favorable  to  civilization,  and  a  bad  one  unfavorable  to  it. 
Unless,  however,  there  is  some  interference  from  without,  no  peo- 
ple will  ever  discover  that  their  religion  is  bad,  until  their  reason 
tells  them  so  ;  but  if  their  reason  is  inactive,  and  their  knowl- 
edge stationary,  the  discovery  will  never  be  made.  A  country 
that  continues  in  its  old  ignorance,  will  always  remain  in  its  old 
religion.  Surely  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this.  A  very  ig- 
norant people  will,  by  virtue  of  their  ignorance,  incline  towards 
a  religion  full  of  marvels  ;  a  religion  which  boasts  of  innumer- 
able gods,  and  which  ascribes  every  occurrence  to  ihe  immediate 
authority  of  those  gods.  On  the  other  hand,  a  people  whose 
knowledge  makes  them  better  judges  of  evidence,  and  who  are 
accustomed  to  that  most  difficult  task,  the  practice  of  doubting, 
will  require  a  religion  less  marvellous,  less  obtrusive  ;  one  that 
taxes  their  credulity  less  heavily.  But  will  you,  therefore,  say, 
that  the  badness  of  the  first  religion  causes  the  ignorance  ;  and 
that  the  goodness  of  the  second  religion  causes  the  knowledge  ? 
Will  you  say,  that  when  one  event  precedes  another,  the  one 
which  comes  first  is  the  effect,  and  the  one  which  follows  after- 
wards is  the  cause  ?  This  is  not  the  way  in  which  men  reason 
on  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  they 
should  reason  thus  respecting  the  history  of  past  events. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  religious  opinions  which  prevail  in  any 
period,  are  among  the  symptoms  by  which  that  period  is  marked. 
When  the  opinions  are  deeply  rooted,  they  do,  no  doubt,  influ- 
ence the  conduct  of  men  ;  but  before  they  can  be  deeply  rooted, 
some  intellectual  change  must  first  have  taken  place.  We  may 
as  well  expect  that  the  seed  should  quicken  in  the  barren  rock, 
as  that  a  mild  and  philosophic  religion  should  be  established 
among  ignorant  and  ferocious  savages.     Of  this  innumerable  ex- 

Keriments  have  been  made,  and  always  with  the  same  result, 
len  of  excellent  intentions,  and  full  of  a  fervent,  though  mis- 
taken zeal,  have  been,  and  still  are,  attempting  to  propagate  theii 
own  religion  among  the  inhabitants  of  barbarous  countries.  By 
strenuous  and  unremitting  activity,  and  frequently  by  promises 
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and  even  by  actual  gifts,  they  have,  in  many  cases,  persuaded 
savage  comraunities  to  make  a  profession  of  the  Christian  religion. 
But  whoever  will  compare  the  triumphant  reports  of  the  mission- 
aries with  the  long  chain  of  evidence  supplied  by  competent 
travellers,  will  soon  find  that  such  profession  is  only  nominal,  and 
that  these  ignorant  tribes  have  adopted,  indeed,  the  ceremonies 
of  the  new  religion,  but  have  by  no  means  adopted  the  religion 
itself.  They  receive  the  externals,  but  there  they  stop.  They 
may  baptize  their  children  ;  they  may  take  the  sacrament ;  they 
may  flock  to  the  church.  All  this  they  may  do,  and  yet  be  as 
far  removed  from  the  spirit  of  Christianity  as  when  they  bowed 
the  knee  before  their  former  idols.  The  rites  and  forms  of  a  re- 
ligion lie  on  the  surface ;  they  are  at  once  seen,  they  are  quickly 
learned,  easily  copied  by  those  who  are  unable  to  penetrate  to 
that  which  lies  beneath.  It  is  this  deeper  aud  inward  change 
which  alone  is  durable ;  and  this  the  savage  can  never  experience 
while  he  is  sunk  in  an  ignorance  that  levels  him  with  the  brutes 
by  which  he  is  surrounded.  Remove  the  ignorance,  and  then 
the  religion  may  enter.  This  is  the  only  course  by  which  ulti- 
mate benefit  can  be  eflFected.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  his- 
tory and  condition  of  barbarous  nations,  I  do  most  confidently 
assert,  that  there  is  no  well-attested  case  of  any  people  being 
permanently  converted  to  Christianity,  except  in  those  very  few 
instances  where  missionaries,  being  men  of  knowledge,  as  well  as 
men  of  piety,  have  familiarized  the  savage  with  habits  of  thought, 
and  by  thus  stimulating  his  intellect,  have  prepared  him  for  the 
reception  of  those  religious  principles,  which,  without  such  stim- 
ulus, he  could  never  have  understood.'^^ 

It  is  in  this  way  that,  looking  at  things  upon  a  large  scale, 
the  religion  of  mankind  is  the  effect  of  their  improvement,  not 
the  cause  of  it.  But,  looking  at  things  upon  a  small  scale,  or 
taking  what  is  called  a  practical  view  of  some  short  and  special 

**  A  writer  of  great  aathority  has  made  some  remarks  on  this,  which  are  worth 
attending  to :  *'  Cc  fut  alors  que  lea  J^suites  p6niHr^rent  dans  la  Chine  pour  y  pr6- 
c'her  l^evangile.  lis  ne  tard^rent  pas  A  j'apperccToir  qu'un  des  moyens  lea  plus  cfficaces 
pour  sV  niaintenir,  en  attendant  le  moment  que  le  ciel  avoit  marqu6  pour  dclairer  ce 
vaste  empire,  etoit  d^etaler  des  connoissances  ustrononiiques.'^  Afontucia,  liintoiri 
des  Mathhnatiquex^  vol.  i.  p.  468 ;  nnd  see  vol.  ii.  pp.  686,  587.  Cuvier  delicately 
hints  at  the  eanie  conclusion.  lie  says  of  Emery:  *^n  sc  souvenait  que  Tepoque  oQ 
le  christianisme  a  fait  le  phis  de  conqu^tes,  et  ou  ses  ministres  ont  obtenu  le  plus  de 
respect,  est  cellc,  ou  ils  portaicnt  chez  les  peuples  convertis  les  luniicres  des  lettres, 
en  mdme  temps  que  les  v6rit^s  de  la  religion,  et  ou  ils  formaient  a  la  fois  dans  les 
nations  Tordre  le  plus  Eminent  et  le  plus  (>clair^.'*  Cuvier^  Moget  Jiutoru/wxy  vol. 
ill.  p.  170.  Even  Southej  (Nistort/ of  Brazil^  vol.  ii.  p.  878)  says:  ^'Missionaries 
have  always  complained  of  the  fickleness  of  their  converts ;  and  they  must  always 
oomplaiD  of  it,  till  they  discover  that  some  degree  of  civilization  must  precede  con- 
Tersion  or  at  least  accooipauy  it."  And  see,  to  the  same  effect,  JJalketVs  Notes  on 
ike  North  American  Indians,  pp.  352,  353 ;  and  Cotnbe's  North  America,  toL  I  p 
160,  ToL  ii.  p.  853. 
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period,  circumstances  will  occasionally  occur  which  disturb  tliia 
general  order,  and  apparently  reverse  the  natural  process.  And 
this,  as  in  all  such  cases,  can  only  arise  from  the  peculiarities  of 
individual  men ;  who,  moved  by  the  minor  laws  which  regulate 
individual  actions,  are  able,  by  their  genius  or  their  energy,  to 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  those  greater  laws  which  regulate 
large  societies.  Owing  to  circumstances  still  unknown,  there  ap- 
pear, from  time  to  time,  great  thinkers,  who,  devoting  their  lives 
to  a  single  purpose,  are  able  to  anticipate  the  progress  of  man- 
kind, and  to  produce  a  religion  or  a  philosophy,  by  which  im- 
portant effects  are  eventually  brought  about.  But  if  we  look 
into  history,  we  shall  clearly  see  that,  although  the  origin  of  a 
new  opinion  may  be  thus  due  to  a  single  man,  the  result  which 
the  new  opinion  produces  will  depend  on  the  condition  of  the 
people  among  whom  it  is  propagated.  If  either  a  religion  or  a 
philosophy  is  too  much  in  advance  of  a  nation,  it  can  do  no  pres- 
ent service,  but  must  bide  its  time,  until  the  minds  of  men  aro 
ripe  for  its  reception.  Of  this  innumerable  instances  will  occur 
to  most  readers.  Every  science  and  every  creed  has  had  its  mar- 
tyrs ;  men  exposed  to  obloquy,  or  even  to  death,  because  they 
knew  more  than  their  contemporaries,  and  because  society  was 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to  receive  the  truths  which  they  com- 
municated. According  to  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  a  few 
generations  pass  away,  and  then  there  comes  a  period,  when 
these  very  truths  are  looked  upon  as  commonplace  facts  ;  and  a 
little  later,  there  comes  another  period,  in  which  they  are  declared 
to  be  necessary,  and  even  the  dullest  intellects  wonder  how  they 
could  ever  have  been  denied.  This  is  what  happens  when  the 
human  mind  is  allowed  to  have  fair  play,  and  to  exercise  itself, 
with  tolerable  freedom,  in  the  accumulation  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge. If,  however,  by  violent,  and  therefore  by  artificial,  means, 
this  same  society  is  prevented  from  exercising  its  intellect,  then 
the  truths,  however  important  they  may  be,  can  never  be  received. 
For  why  should  certain  truths  be  rejected  in  one  age,  and  ac- 
knowledged in  another  ?  The  truths  remain  the  same ;  their 
ultimate  recognition  must,  therefore,  be  due  to  a  change  in  the 
society  which  now  accepts  what  it  had  before  despised.  Indeed, 
history  is  full  of  evidence  of  the  utter  inefficiency  even  of  the 
noblest  principles,  when  they  are  promulgated  among  a  very  ig- 
norant nation.  Thus  it  was  that  the  doctrine  of  One  God,  taught 
to  the  Hebrews  of  old,  remained  for  many  centuries  altogether 
inoperative.  The  people  to  whom  it  was  addressed  had  not  yet 
emerged  from  barbarism ;  they  were,  therefore,  unable  to  raise 
their  minds  to  so  elevated  a  conception.  Like  all  other  barba- 
rians, they  craved  after  a  leligion  which  would  feed  their  credu* 
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lity  witL  incessant  wonders ;  and  which,  instead  of  abstracting 
the  Deity  to  a  single  essence,  would  miiltiply  their  gods  until 
they  covered  every  field,  and  swarmed  in  every  forest.  This  is 
the  idolatry,  which  is  the  natural  fruit  of  ignorance  ;  and  this  it 
is  to  which  the  Hebrews  were  perpetually  recurring.  Notwith- 
standing the  most  severe  and  unremitting  punishments,  they,  at 
every  opportunity,  abandoned  that  pure  theism  which  their 
minds  were  too  backward  to  receive,  and  relapsed  into  supersti- 
tions which  they  could  more  easily  understand, — into  the  worship 
of  the  golden  calf,  and  the  adoration  of  the  brazen  serpent.  Now^ 
and  in  this  age  of  the  world,  they  have  long  ceased  to  do  these 
things.  And  why  ?  Not  because  their  religious  feelings  are 
more  easily  aroused,  or  their  religious  fears  more  often  excited. 
So  far  from  this,  they  are  dissevered  from  their  old  associations  ; 
they  have  lost  for  ever  those  scenes  by  which  men  might  well  have 
been  moved.  They  are  no  longer  influenced  by  those  causes 
which  inspired  emotions,  sometimes  of  terror,  sometimes  of  grati- 
tude. They  no  longer  witness  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  or  the 
pillar  of  fire  by  night ;  they  no  longer  see  the  Law  being  given 
from  Sinai,  nor  do  they  hear  the  thunder  rolling  from  Horeb.  In 
the  presence  of  these  great  appeals,  they  remained  idolaters  in 
their  hearts,  and  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred,  they  became 
idolaters  in  their  practice ;  and  this  they  did  because  they  were 
in  that  state  of  barbarism,  of  which  idolatry  is  the  natural  pro- 
duct. To  what  possible  circumstance  can  their  subsequent 
change  be  ascribed,  except  to  the  simple  fact,  that  the  Hebrews, 
like  all  other  people,  as  they  advanced  in  civilization,  began  to 
abstract  and  refine  their  religion,  and,  despising  the  old  worship 
of  many  gods,  thus  by  slow  degrees  elevated  their  minds  to  that 
steady  perception  of  One  Great  Cause,  which,  at  an  earlier  period, 
it  had  been  vainly  attempted  to  impress  upon  them  ? 

Thus  intimate  is  the  connexion  between  the  opinions  of 
a  people  and  their  knowledge;  and  thus  necessary  is  it  that,  so 
far  as  nations  are  concerned,  intellectual  activity  should  precede 
religious  improvement.  If  we  require  further  illustrations  of  this 
important  truth,  we  shall  find  them  in  the  events  which  occurred 
in  Europe  soon  after  the  promulgation  of  Christianity.  The 
Romans  were,  with  rare  exceptions,  an  ignorant  and  barbarous 
face  ;  ferocious,  dissolute,  and  cruel.  For  such  a  people,  Polythe- 
ism was  the  natural  creed  ;  and  we  read,  accordingly,  that  they 
practised  an  idolatry  which  a  few  great  thinkers,  and  only  a  few, 
ventured  to  despise.  The  Christian  religion,  falling  among  these 
men,  found  them  unable  to  appreciate  its  sublime  and  admirable 
doctrines.  And  when,  a  little  later,  Europe  was  overrun  by 
&esh  immigrations,  the  invaders^  whc  were  even  more  barbarous 
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than  the  Romans,  brought  with  them  those  superstitions  which 
were  suited  to  their  actual  condition.  It  was  upon  the  materials 
arising  from  these  two  sources  that  Christianity  was  now  called 
to  do  her  work.  The  result  is  most  remarkable.  For  after  the 
new  religion  seemed  to  have  carried  all  before  it,  and  had 
received  the  homage  of  the  best  part  of  Europe,  it  was  soon 
found  that  nothing  had  been  really  effected.  It  was  soon  found 
that  society  was  in  that  early  stage  in  which  superstition  is 
inevitable  ;  and  in  which  men,  if  they  do  not  have  it  in  one 
form,  will  have  it  in  another.  It  was  in*  vain  that  Christianity 
taught  a  simple  doctrine,  and  enjoined  a  simple  worship.  The 
minds  of  men  were  too  backward  for  so  great  a  step,  and 
required  more  complicated  forms,  and  a  more  complicated  belief. 
What  followed  is  well  known  to  the  students  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  The  superstition  of  Europe,  instead  of  being  dimin 
ished,  was  only  turned  into  a  fresh  channel.  The  new  religion 
was  corrupted  by  the  old  follies.  The  adoration  of  idols  was 
succeeded  by  the  adoration  of  saints;  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
was  substituted  for  the  worship  of  Cybele;"  Pagan  ceremonies 
were  established  in  Christian  churches;  not  only  the  mummeries 
of  idolatry,  but  likewise  its  doctrines,  were  quickly  added,  and 
were  incorporated  and  worked  into  the  spirit  of  the  new  reli- 
gion, until,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  generations,  Christianity 
exhibited  so  grotesque  and  hideous  a  form,  that  its  best  features 
were  lost,  and  the  Uneaments  of  its  earlier  loveliness  altogether 
destroyed." 

After  some  centuries  were  passed,  Christianity  slowly  emerged 
from  these  corruptions ;  many  of  which,  however,  even  the  most 
civilized  countries  have  not  yet  been  able  to  throw  off."  Indeed, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  effect  even  the  beginning  of  a  reform, 
until  the  European  intellect  was,  in  some  degree,  roused  from  its 
lethargy.  The  knowledge  of  men,  gradually  advancing,  made 
them  indignant  at  superstitions  which  they  had  formerly  ad- 

^  This  la  curiously  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  the  2ftth  of  March,  which  is  now 
called  Lady-duy,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was,  in  Pagan  times,  called  Hilaria, 
and  was  dedicated  lo  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods.  Compare  Blunl^s  Vestige*  of 
Ancient  Manners^  6vo,  1823,  pp.  61-55,  with  Hampsoii's  Medii  (Evi  KcUendaritim, 
8vo,  1841,  vol.  i.  pp.  66,  177. 

^  On  this  interesting  subject,  the  two  best  English  books  are,  Middleton^s  J^ter 
from  HoKUy  and  PrieHtley^s  liiMory  of  the  Corruption  of  Chrietianity ;  the  former 
work  being  chiefly  valuable  for  ritual  corruptions,  the  latter  work  for  doctrinal  ones. 
BlwiCs  VextigeK  of  Ancient  Manners  is  also  worth  reading;  but  is  very  inferior  to 
the  two  troatiKes  just  named,  and  '.s  conceived  in  a  much  narrower  spirit. 

*'  The  large  amount  of  Paganism  which  still  exists  in  every  Christian  sect,  forma 
an  argument  againf-:  an  ingenious  distinction  which  M.  Bun^cn  has  made  between 
Uie  change  of  a  religion  and  that  of  a  language ;  alterations  in  a  religion  being,  as  he 
supposes,  always  more  abrupt  than  'iiose  in  a  knguage.  Bunmn^t  Sgypt^  toL  L  pp 
S68|  869. 
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mircd.  The  way  in  which  their  indignation  increased,  until,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  it  hroke  out  into  that  great  event  which 
is  well  called  the  Reformation,  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
subjects  in  modern  history.  But  for  our  present  purpose,  it  is 
enough  to  keep  in  mind  the  memorable  and  important  fact, 
that  ibr  centuries  after  Christianity  was  the  established  religion 
of  Europe,  it  failed  to  bear  its  natural  fruit,  because  its  lot  was 
cast  among  a  people  whose  ignorance  compelled  them  to  be 
superstitious,  and  who,  on  account  of  their  superstition,  defaced 
a  system  which,  in  its  original  purity,  they  were  unable  to 
receive.*^ 

Indeed,  in  every  page  of  history,  we  meet  with  fresh  evidence 
of  the  little  eflfect  religious  doctrines  can  produce  upon  a  people, 
unless  preceded  by  intellectual  culture.  The  influence  exercised 
by  Protestantism,  as  compared  with  Catholicism,  a£fords  an 
interesting  example  of  this.  The  Catholic  religion  bears  to  the 
Protestant  religion  exactly  the  same  relation  that  the  Dark 
Ages  bear  to  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  Dark  Ages,  men 
were  credulous  and  ignorant ;  they  therefore  produced  a  religion 
which  required  great  belief  and  little  knowledge.  In  the  six- 
teenth century,  their  credulity  and  ignorance,  though  still  con- 
siderable, were  rapidly  diminishing,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  organize  a  religion  suited  to  their  altered  circumstances  :  a 
religion  more  favourable  to  free  inquiry ;  a  religion  less  full  of 
miracles,  saints,  legends,  and  idols ;  a  religion  of  which  the 
ceremonies  were  less  frequent,  and  less  burdensome  ;  a  religion 
which  should  discourage  penance,  fasting,  confession,  celibacy, 
and  those  other  mortifications  which  had  long  been  universal. 
All  this  was  done  by  the  establishment  of  Protestantism ;  a 
mode  of  worship  which,  being  thus  suited  to  the  age,  made,  ae 
is  well  known,  speedy  progress.  If  this  great  movement  had 
been  allowed  to  proceed  without  interruption,  it  would,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  generations,  have  overthrown  the  old  superstition, 
and  established  in  its  place  a  simpler  and  less  troublesome  creed ; 
the  rapidity  with  which  this  was  done,  being,  of  course,  propor- 
tioned to  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  diflFerent  countries. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  European  governments,  who  are  always, 
meddling  in  matters  with  which  they  have  no.  concern,  thought 

*"  It  was  Df^cessary,  sayB  H.  Maury,  that  the  church  **  se  rapproch&t  davantage  de 
I'esprit  grossier,  inculte,  ignorant  du  barbare.**  i/iowry,  Lyendes  Pieiises  dn  Moytn 
AffBy  p.  101.  An  exactly  similar  process  baa  taken  place  in  India,  where  the  Puranas 
are  to  the  Vedas  what  the  works  of  the  Father?  are  to  the  New  Testament.  Compare 
Elphinstone^s  History  of  India,  pp.  87,  88,  98 ;  WiUori'a  Pre/ace  to  the  Vttthnu  Pt*. 
rsYM,  p.  Til. ;  and  Tranaactiona  of  Bombay  Society^  vol  i.  p.  206.  So  that,  as  M.  Max 
Miiller  well  expresses  it,  the  Puranas  are  "  a  secondary  formation  of  Indian  my- 
thology.** Ifdller  on  the  lAi'nguages  of  India^  in  Repcrta  of  British  Association  fat 
1847,  p.  824. 
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It  their  duly  to  protect  the  religious  interests  of  the  people ; 
and,  making  common  cause  with  the  Catholic  clergy,  they 
in  many  instances,  forcibly  stopped  the  heresy,  and  thus 
arrested  the  natural  development  of  the  age.  This  interference 
was,  in  nearly  aU  cases,  well  intended,  and  is  solely  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  ignorance  of  rulers  lespecting  the  proper  limits 
of  their  functions :  but  the  evils  caused  by  this  ignorance 
it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate.  During  almost  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  Europe  was  afflicted  by  religious  wars,  religioup 
massacres,  and  religious  persecutions ;  not  one  of  which  would 
have  arisen,  if  the  great  truth  had  been  recognized,  that  the 
state  has  no  concern  with  the  opinions  of  men,  and  no  right  to 
interfere,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  with  the  form  of  worship 
which  they  may  choose  to  adopt.  This  principle  was,  however, 
formerly  unknown,  or,  at  all  events,  unheeded  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  great 
religious  contests  were  brought  to  a  final  close,  and  the  different 
countries  settled  down  into  their  public  creeds ;  which,  in  the 
essential  points,  have  never  since  been  permanently  altered  ;  no 
nation  having,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  made  war  upon 
another  on  account  of  its  religion  ;  and  all  the  great  Catholic 
countries  having,  during  the  same  period,  remained  Catholic,  all 
the  great  Protestant  ones  remained  Protestant. 

From  this  it  has  arisen,  that,  in  several  of  the  European  coun- 
tries, the  religious  development  has  not  followed  its  natural  order, 
but  has  been  artificially  forced  into  an  unnatural  one.  According 
to  the  natural  order,  the  most  civilized  countries  should  all  be 
Protestants,  and  the  most  uncivilized  ones  Catholics.  In  the 
average  of  instances,  this  is  actually  the  case  ;  so  that  many  per- 
sons have  been  led  into  the  singular  error,  of  ascribing  all  mod- 
em enlightenment  to  the  influence  of  Protestantism  ;  overlook- 
ing the  important  fact,  that  until  the  enlightenment  had  begun. 
Protestantism  was  never  required.  But  although,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  affairs,  the  advance  of  the  Reformation  would  have 
been  the  measure,  and  the  symptom,  of  that  advance  of  knowl- 
edge by  which  it  was  preceded,  still,  in  many  cases,  the  authority 
of  the  government  and  of  the  church  acted  as  disturbing  causes, 
and  frustrated  the  natural  progress  of  religious  improvement. 
And,  after  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  had  fixed  the  political  rela* 
tions  of  Europe,  the  love  of  theological  strife  so  greatly  subsided, 
that  men  no  longer  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  raise  a  reli- 
gious revolution,  and  to  risk  their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  overturn 
the  creed  of  the  state.  At  the  same  time,  governments,  not  being 
themselves  particularly  fond  of  revolutions,  have  encouraged  thie 
stationary  condition  ;  and  very  naturally,  and.  as  it  appears  tc 
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me.  very  wisely,  have  made  no  great  alteration,  but  Lave  left 
the  national  establishnientB  as  they  found  them ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  Protestant  ones  Protestant,  the  Catholic  ones  Catholic. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  national  religion  professed  by  any  country 
at  the  present  moment,  is  no  decisive  criterion  of  the  present 
civilization  of  the  countr}' ;  because  the  circumstances  which 
fixed  the  religion  occurred  long  since,  and  the  religion  remains 
endowed  and  established  by  the  mere  continuance  of  an  impetus 
wliich  was  formerly  given. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  origin  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments 
of  Europe.  But,  in  their  practical  consequences,  we  see  some 
results  which  are  highly  instructive.  For  many  countries  owing 
their  national  creed,  not  to  their  own  proper  antecedents,  but  to 
the  authority  of  powerful  individuals,  it  will  be  invariably  found, 
that  in  such  countries  the  creed  does  not  produce  the  eflFects 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  it,  and  which,  according 
to  its  terms,  it  ought  to  produce.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Cath- 
olic religion  is  more  superstitious,  and  more  intolerant,  than  the 
Protestant ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  those  countries 
which  profess  the  former  creed,  must  be  more  superstitious,  and 
more  intolerant,  than  those  which  profess  the  latter.  So  far  from 
this,  the  French  are  not  only  quite  as  free  from  those  odious  qual- 
ities as  are  the  most  civilized  Protestants,  but  they  are  more  free 
from  them  than  some  Protestant  nations,  as  the  Scotch  and  the 
Swedes.  Of  the  highly-educated  class,  I  am  not  here  speaking  ; 
but  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  people  generally,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, that  in  Scotland  there  is  more  bigotry,  more  superstition, 
and  a  more  thorough  contempt  for  the  religion  of  others,  than 
there  is  in  France-  And  in  Sweden,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Protestant  countries  in  Europe,^'  there  is,  not  occasionally,  but 
habitually,  an  intolerance  and  a  spirit  of  persecution,  which  would 
be  discreditable  to  a  Catholic  country  ;  but  which  is  doubly  dis- 
graceful when  proceeding  from  a  people  who  profess  to  base  their 
roligion  on  the  right  of  private  judgment.' • 

"  The  doctrines  of  Luther  were  first  preaclicd  in  Sweden  ia  1619;  and,  in  1527, 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation  were  formally  adopted  in  an  assembly  of  the  States 
at  Westeraas,  which  enabled  Gustavus  Vasa  to  seize  the  property  of  the  church. 
Oeijer'a  History  of  the  Swedes,  part  i.  pp.  110,  118,  119;  Mosheit/Cs  Eccle/tiastical 
ffistori/,  vol.  li.  p.  22 ;  Crichton  and  WheatovUs  History  of  Scandinavia^  vol.  i.  pp 
899,  400.  The  apostasy  proceeded  so  favourably,  that  De  Thou  {Histoire  Univ.  vol. 
xiii.  p.  812)  says,  in  159S,  **II  y  avoit  d6j4  si  long-tenis  que  ce  culte  6toit  6tnbli  en 
Su^dc,  qu'il  6toit  comme  impossible  dc  trouver,  soit  parmi  le  peuple,  soit  parmi  le^ 
seigneurs,  quelqu^un  qui  se  souvlnt  d^avoir  vu  dans  ce  roTaumc  Texercice  public  de 
la  religion  catholique.** 

"  On  the  state  of  things  in  183K,  see  some  curious,  and  indeed  shameful,  details 
In  Laing's  Sweden^  London,  Svo.  1889.  Mr.  Laing,  though  himself  a  Protestant, 
trnly  says,  that  in  Protestant  Sweden  there  "  is  inquisition  law,  working  in  the  hands 
of  a  Lutbiiran  state-church,  as  strongly  as  in  Spain  or  Portugal  in  the  hands  of  t 
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These  things  show,  what  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  by  a  wider 
induction,  that  when,  from  special,  or  as  they  are  called,  acci- 
dental, causes,  any  people  profess  a  religion  more  advanced  than 
themselves,  it  will  not  produce  its  legitimate  effect.^*  The  su- 
periority of  Protestantism  over  Catholicism  consists  in  its  diminu* 
tion  of  superstition  and  intolerance,  and  in  the  check  which  it 
gives  to  ecclesiastical  power.  But  the  experience  of  Europe 
teaches  us,  that  when  the  superior  religion  is  fixed  among  an  inferi- 
or people,  its  superiority  is  no  longer  seen.  The  Scotch  and  the 
Swedes, — and  to  them  might  be  added  some  of  the  Swiss  can- 
tons,— are  less  civilized  than  the  French,  and  are  therefore  more 
superstitious.  This  being  the  case,  it  avails  them  little,  that 
they  have  a  religion  better  than  the  French.  It  avails  them 
little,  that,  owing  to  circumstances  which  have  long  since  passed 
away,  they,  three  centuries  ago,  adopted  a  creed  to  which  the 
force  of  habit,  and  the  influence  of  tradition,  now  oblige  them 
to  cling.  Whoever  has  travelled  in  Scotland  with  sufficient 
attention  to  observe  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  the  people,  and 
whoever  will  look  into  Scotch  theology,  and  read  the  history  of 
the  Scotch  Kirk,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Scotch  Assemblies 
and  Consistories,  will  see  how  little  the  country  has  benefited 
by  its  religion,  and  how  wide  an  interval  there  is  between  its  in- 
tolerant spirit  and  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  On  the  other  hand,  whoever  will  subject  France 
to  a  similar  examination,  will  see  an  illiberal  religion  accompa- 
nied by  liberal  views,  and  a  creed  full  of  superstitions,  professed 
by  a  people  among  whom  superstition  is  comparatively  rare. 

Roman-eatholic  church."  Laing'a  Sioedenj  p.  824.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  it 
was  ordered  by  the  Swedish  church,  and  the  order  was  confirmed  by  government, 
that  "  if  any  Swedish  subject  change  his  religion,  he  shall  be  banished  the  kingdom, 

and  lose  all  right  of  inheritance,  both  for  himself  and  his  descendants If 

any  bring  into  the  country  teachers  of  another  religion,  he  shall  be  fined  and  ban- 
ished." Burton^*  Diory^  vol.  iii.  p.  387,  Svo,  1828.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  it 
was  not  till  1781  that  Roman  Catholics  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  religion  in 
Sweden.  See  CrichtorCs  HUtory  of  Scandinavia,  Edinb.  1838,  vol.  ii.  p.  320.  See 
also,  on  this  intolerant  spirit,  Whitelocke*8  Journal  of  the  Swedish  Embanifj  toI.  i 
pp.  164,  412,  vol.  ii.  p.  212. 

"  W'e  see  a  good  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  Abyssinians,  who  have  pro- 
fessed Christianity  for  centuries ;  but,  as  no  pains  were  taken  to  cultivate  their  intel- 
lect, they  found  the  religion  too  pure  for  them :  they,  therefore,  corrupted  it,  and, 
down  to  the  present  moment,  they  have  not  made  the  slightest  progress.  The  ac- 
counts given  by  Bruce  of  them  are  well  known;  and  a  traveller,  who  visited  them 
in  1839,  says:  *' Nothing  can  be  more  corrupt  than  the  nominal  Christianity  of  this 
unhappy  nation.  It  is  mixed  up  with  Judaism,  Mohammedanism,  and  idolatry,  and 
is  a  mass  of  rites  and  superstitions,  which  cannot  mend  the  heart.*'  Kraffs  Journal 
at  AnkobaTy  in  Journal  of  Geographical  Society^  vol.  x.  p.  4S8  ;  sec  also  vol.  xiv.  p. 
13;  and  for  a  similar  state  of  things  in  America,  see  the  account  of  the  Quich6 
Indians,  in  Stephens^a  Central  America,  vol.  ii.  pp.  191,  192.  Compare  Squier*8  Cen- 
tral  Atnenca,  vol.  i.  pp.  322,  323,  with  HalketCs  North- American  Indiana^  pp.  29, 
212,  268.  For  further  confirmation  of  this  view,  in  another  part  of  the  world,  see 
Titckey^a  Krpedition  to  the  Zare,  pp.  79,  80«  166. 
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Tlie  simple  feet  is,  that  the  French  have  a  religion  worse 
than  themselves  ;  the  Scotch  have  a  religion  better  than  them-, 
selves.  The  liberality  of  France  is  as  ill-suited  to  Catholicism, 
as  the  bigotry  of  Scotland  is  ill-suited  to  Protestantism.  In 
these,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  the  characteristics  of  the  creed  are 
overpowered  by  the  characteristics  of  the  people  ;  and  the  na« 
tional  faith  is,  in  the  most  important  points,  altogether  inopera- 
tive, because  it  does  not  harmonize  with  the  civilization  ol  the 
country  in  which  it  is  established.  How  idle,  then,  it  is  to  ascribe 
the  civilization  to  the  creed  ;  and  how  worse  than  foolish  are  the 
attempts  of  government  to  protect  a  religion,  which,  if  suited 
to  the  people,  will  need  no  protection,  and,  if  unsuited  to  them, 
will  work  no  good  I 

If  the  reader  has  seized  the  spirit  of  the  preceding  argu- 
ments, he  will  hardly  require  that  I  should  analyze  with  equal 
minuteness  the  second  disturbing  cause,  namely,  Literature. 
It  is  evident,  that  what  has  already  been  said  respecting  the 
religion  of  a  people,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  applicable  to  their 
literature.  Literature,^*  when  it  is  in  a  healthy  and  unforced 
state,  is  simply  the  form  in  which  the  knowledge  of  a  country  is 
registered;  the  mould  in  which  it  is  cast.  In  this,  as  in  the 
other  cases  we  have  considered,  individual  men  may  of  course 
lake  great  steps,  and  rise  to  a  great  height  above  the  level  of 
their  age.  But  if  they  rise  beyond  a  certain  point,  their  present 
usefiilness  is  impaired  ;  if  they  rise  still  higher,  it  is  destroyed." 
When  the  interval  between  the  intellectual  classes  and  the 
practical  classes  is  too  great,  the  former  will  possess  no  influence, 
the  latter  will  reap  no  benefit.  This  is  what  occurred  in  the  an- 
cient world,  when  the  distance  between  the  ignorant  idolatry  of 
the  people  and  the  refined  systems  of  philosophers  was  altogether 
impassable  ;^*  and  this  is  the  principal  reason  why  the  Greeks 

"  I  use  the  word  literature,  not  as  opposed  to  science,  but  in  its  larger  senn, 
including  every  thing  which  is  written—*^  taking  the  term  literature  in  its  primanr 
lense  of,  an  application  of  letters  to  the  records  of  facts  or  opinions.*^  Mwr€% 
History  of  the  Literatvre  of  Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  50. 

■*  Compare  Toequevilie^  DhnocrcUie  en  Amerique^  vol.  ii.  p.  180,  with  some  ad- 
mirable remarks  on  the  Sophists  in  Orote's  History  of  Greece^  vol.  viii,  p.  481.  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  whose  learning  respecting  the  history  of  opiniona  is  well  known,  says, 
**  Precisely  in  proportion  as  an  author  is  in  advance  of  his  age,  is  it  likely  that  hii 
works  will  be  neglected."  Hamilton's  Discnssions  on  Philosophy,  p.  186.  Thus 
lOo,  in  regard  to  the  fine  arte,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (Fourth  Discourse,  in  Works,  vol, 
L  p.  863)  says,  "  Present  time  and  future  may  be  considered  as  rivals ;  and  he  who 
■olicits  the  one,  must  expect  to  be  discountenanced  by  the  other." 

•*  Hence  the  intellectually  exclusive  and,  as  M.  Neander  well  terms  it,  ^aristo» 
cratic  spirit  of  antiquity."  Neander's  History  of  the  C/mrcA,  vol.  i.  pp.  40,  97,  vol 
ti.  p.  81.  This  is  constantly  overlooked  by  writers  who  use  the  word  democracy 
joosely ;  forgetting  that,  in  the  same  age,  democracies  of  politics  may  be  very  com- 
mon, wliile  democracies  of  thought  are  very  rare.  For  proof  of  the  universal  pre  v. 
tlcnco  formerly  of  this  esoteric  and  aristocratic  spirit,  see  the  following  passages* 
18 
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nnd  Bomans  were  unable  to  retain  the  civilization  which  they 
for  a  short  time  possessed.  Precisely  the  same  process  is  at  the 
present  moment  going  on  in  Germany,  where  the  most  valuable 
part  of  literature  forms  an  esoteric  system,  which  having  noth- 
ing in  common  with  the  nation  itself,  produces  no  effect  on  the 
national  civilization.  The  truth  is,  that  although  Europe  has 
received  great  benefit  from  its  literature,  this  is  owing,  not  to 
what  the  literature  has  originated,  but  to  what  it  has  preserved. 
Knowledge  must  be  acquired,  before  it  can  be  written  ;  and  the 
only  use  of  books  is,  to  serve  as  a  storehouse  in  which  the  treas- 
ures of  the  intellect  are  safely  kept,  and  where  they  may  be  con- 
veniently found.  Literature  in  itself  is  but  a  trifling  matter  ; 
and  is  merely  valuable  as  being  the  armory  in  which  the  weapons 
of  the  human  mind  are  laid  up,  and  from  which,  when  required, 
they  can  be  quickly  drawn.  But  he  would  be  a  sorry  reasoner, 
who  on  that  account  should  propose  to  sacrifice  the  end,  that 
he  might  obtain  the  means  ;  who  should  hope  to  defend  the  ar- 
mory by  giving  up  the  weapons,  and  who  should  destroy  the 
treasure,  in  order  to  improve  the  magazine  in  which  the  treasure 
is  kept. 

Yet  this  is  what  many  persons  are  apt  to  do.  From  literary 
men,  in  particular,  we  hear  too  much  of  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting and  rewarding  literature,  and  we  hear  too  little  of  the 
necessity  of  that  freedom  and  boldness,  in  the  absence  of  which 
the  most  splendid  literature  is  altogether  worthless.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  general  tendency  not  to  exaggerate  the  advantages  of 
knowledge, — ^for  that  is  impossible, — ^but  to  misunderstand  what 
that  is  in  which  knowledge  really  consists.  Real  knowledge,  the 
knowledge  on  which  all  civilization  is  based,  solely  consists  in  an 
acquaintance  with  the  relations  which  things  and  ideas  bear  to 
each  other  and  to  themselves  ;  in  other  woids,  in  an  acquaint- 
ance with  physical  and  mental  laws.  If  the  time  should  ever 
come,  when  all  these  laws  are  known,  the  circle  of  human 
knowledge  will  then  be  complete  ;  and,  in  the  interim,  the  value 
of  literature  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  communicates 
either  a  knowledge  of  the  laws,  or  the  materials  by  which  the  laws 
may  be  discovered.  The  business  of  education  is  to  accelerate  this 
great  movement,  and  thus  increase  the  fitness  and  aptitude  of 
men,  by  increasing  the  resources  which  they  possess.     Towards 

Ritter'a  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  888,  vol.  iii.  pp.  9,  17  ;  Tennemanfi, 
Oeschiehte  der  Philosophic,  vol.  ii.  pp.  200,  205,  220;  Beau^Are,  Hvttoirs  Critiqut 
de  Manieheey  vol  ii.  p.  41 ;  Matter,  HvUoire  du  Onosticisme,  vol.  L  p.  18,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
88,  870 ;  Sprengel,  Histoire  de  la  Midecine,  vol.  i.  p.  250 ;  Orote's  Hittonf  of  Oreees^ 
rol.  i.  p.  561,  vol.  iv.  p.  544 ;  ThirlwalPs  History  of  Oreeee,  vol.  ii.  p.  150,  vol.  \L  pi 
95;  Warburton's  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  962,  972,  4to.  1788;  fiharpe's  History  m 
Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  174 :  Cvdnxwrih's  IntelUet.  SyUmn^  toI.  ii.  pp.  114>  865,  448,  vol 
Hi.  p.  20. 
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this  purpose,  literature,  so  far  as  it  is  auxiliary,  is  highly  usefiiL 
But  to  look  upon  an  acquaintance  with  literature  as  one  of  the 
objects  of  education,  is  to  mistake  the  order  of  events,  and  to 
make  the  end  subservient  to  the  means.  It  is  because  this  is 
done,  that  we  often  find  what  are  called  highly  educated  men, 
the  progress  of  whose  knowledge  has  been  actually  retarded  by 
the  activity  of  their  education.  We  often  find  them  burdened 
by  prejudices,  which  their  reading,  instead  of  dissipating,  has 
rendered  more  inveterate.'*  For  literature,  being  the  depository 
of  the  thoughts  of  mankind,  is  full,  not  only  of  wisdom,  but 
also  of  absurdities.  The  benefit,  therefore,  which  is  derived 
from  Hterature,  wiU  depend,  not  so  much  upon  the  literature 
itself,  as  upon  the  skill  with  which  it  is  studied,  and  the  judg- 
ment with  which  it  is  selected.  These  are  the  preUminary  con- 
ditions of  success  ;  and  if  they  are  not  obeyed,  the  number  and 
the  value  of  the  books  in  a  country  become  a  matter  quite 
unimportant.  Even  in  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  there 
is  always  a  tendency  to  prefer  those  parts  of  literature  which  fa- 
vour ancient  prejudices,  rather  than  those  which  oppose  them  ; 
and  in  cases  where  this  tendency  is  very  strong,  the  only  effect 
of  great  learning  will  be  to  supply  the  materials  which  may  cor- 
roborate old  errors,  and  confirm  old  superstitions.  In  our  time 
such  instances  are  not  uncommon  ;  and  we  frequently  meet  with 
men  whose  erudition  ministers  to  their  ignorance,  and  who,  the 
more  they  read,  the  less  they  know.  There  have  been  states 
of  society  in  which  this  disposition  was  so  general,  that  litera- 
ture has  done  far  more  harm  than  good.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
the  whole  period  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  centuries,  there 
were  not  in  all  Europe  more  than  three  or  four  men  who  dared 
to  think  for  themselves  ;  and  even  they  were  obliged  to  veil  their 
meaning  in  obscure  and  mystical  language.  The  remaining  part 
of  society  was,  during  these  four  centuries,  sunk  in  the  most 
degrading  ignorance.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  few 
who  were  able  to  read,  confined  their  studies  to  works  which 
encouraged  and  strengthened  their  superstition,  such  as  the 
legends  of  the  saints,  and  the  homilies  of  the  fathers.  From 
these  sources  they  drew  those  lying  and  impudent  febles,  of 
which   the   theology  of  that  time  is  principally  composed*" 

*  Locke  has  noticed  this  "  learned  ignorance/*  for  which  many  men  are  remarka 
ble.  See  a  fine  passage  in  the  Euay  on  Human  Undtrttanding^  book  iii.  chap.  x.  in 
LoMi  Works,  vol.  U.  p.  27,  and  similar  remarks  in  his  Conduct  of  the  Understand' 
img,  vol.  ii.  pp.  350,  364,  365,  and  in  bis  Thoughts  on  Education^  vol.  viii.  pp.  84-87. 
If  this  profound  writer  were  now  alive,  what  a  war  he  would  wage  against  our  greas 
universities  and  public  schools,  where  innumerable  things  are  still  taught  which  n9 
one  is  concerned  to  understand,  and  which  few  will  take  the  trouble  to  remember, 
Compare  Condareet^  Vie  de  Turgot,  pp.  255,  256  note. 

**  The  statistics  of  this  sort  of  literature  would  prove  a  curious  subject  for  in* 
•uiry.     Ko  one,  I  believe,  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  sum  them  up;  but  V.  Qui 
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These  miserable  stories  were  widely  circulated,  and  were  valued 
as  solid  and  important  truths.  The  more  the  literature  was 
read,  the  more  the  stories  were  believed  ;  in  other  words,  the 
greater  the  learning,  the  greater  the  ignorance."  And  I  enter- 
tain no  doubt,  that  if,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  which 
were  the  worst  part  of  that  period,^®  all  knowledge  of  the 
alphabet  had  for  a  while  been  lost,  so  that  men  could  no  longer 
read  the  books  in  which  they  delighted,  the  subsequent  progress 
of  Europe  would  have  been  more  rapid  than  it  really  was.  For 
when  the  progress  began,  its  principal  antagonist  was  that  cre- 
dulity which  the  literature  had  fostered.  It  was  not  that  better 
books  were  wanting,  but  it  was  that  the  relish  for  such  books 
was  extinct.  There  was  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
which  the  monks  not  only  preserved,  but  even  occasionally  looked 
into  and  copied.  But  what  could  that  avail  such  readers  as 
they  ?  So  far  from  recognising  the  merit  of  the  ancient  writers, 
they  were  unable  to  feel  even  the  beauties  of  their  style,  and 
trembled  at  the  boldness  of  their  inquiries.  At  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  light,  their  eyes  were  blinded.  They  never  turned  the 
leaves  of  a  pagan  author  without  standing  aghast  at  the  risk 
they  were  running  ;  and  they  were  in  constant  fear,  lest  by  im- 
bibing any  of  his  opinions,  they  should  involve  themselves  in  a 
deadly  sin.  The  result  was,  that  they  willingly  laid  aside  the 
great  masterpieces  of  antiquity  ;  and  in  their  place  they  substi- 
tuted  those  wretched  compilations,  which  corrupted  their  taste, 
increased  their  credulity,  strengthened  their  errors,  and  prolonged 
the  ignorance  of  Europe,  by  embodying  each  separate  supersti- 
tion in  a  written  and  accessible  form,  thus  perpetuating  its  influ- 
ence, and  enabling  it  to  enfeeble  the  understanding  even  of  a 
distant  posterity. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  nature  of  the  literature  possessed 
by  a  people  is  of  very  inferior  importance,  in  comparison  with 
the  disposition  of  the  people  by  whom  the  literature  is  to  be 
read.     In  what  are  rightly  termed  the  Dark  Ages,  there  was  a 

EOt  has  made  an  estimate  that  the  BoUandist  collection  contains  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  lives  of  saints:  "&  en  juger  par  approximation,  ils  conticnncnt  plus 
de  26,000  viea  de  saints."  Ouizot^  HUtoire  de  la  Civiliaation  en  France^  vol.  ii.  p. 
82.  It  is  said  (Ledvneh*8  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  p.  62)  that  of  Saint  Patrick  alone, 
there  were  sixty-six  biographers  before  Joceline. 

'*  For,  as  Laplace  observes,  in  his  remarks  on  the  sources  of  error  in  connexion 
with  the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  **  G^est  d  Tinflueuce  de  l*opiiiion  de  ceux  que  la 
multitude  juge  les  plus  instruite,  et  k  qui  elle  a  coutume  de  donner  sa  confianee  sur 
ies  plus  importants  objets  de  la  vie,  qu'est  due  la  propagation  de  ces  erreurs  qui,  dans 
les  temps  d^ignorance,  out  convert  la  face  du  monde.**  Bcuillaud,  Philoeophie  Mid' 
icaU.  p.  218. 

**  M.  Guizot  {avUisation  en  France,  vol  ii.  pp.  171,  172)  thinks  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  seventh  was  even  worse  than  the  eighth ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  choow  h» 
Iweeii  them. 
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fiterature  in  which  valuable  materials  were  to  be  foimd^  but 
there  was  no  one  who  knew  how  to  use  them.  During  a  con* 
siderable  period,  the  Latin  language  was  a  vernacular  dialect  ;^* 
and,  if  men  had  chosen,  they  might  have  studied  the  great  Latin 
authors.  But  to  do  this,  they  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  society 
very  different  from  that  in  which  they  actually  lived.  They, 
like  every  other  people,  measured  merit  by  the  standard  commonly 
received  in  their  own  age  ;  and,  according  to  their  standard,  the 
dross  was  better  than  the  gold.  They,  therefore,  rejected  the 
gold,  and  hoarded  up  the  dross.  What  took  place  then  is,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  taking  place  now.  Every  literature  contains  some- 
thing that  is  true,  and  much  that  is  false  ;  and  the  effect  it  pro- 
duces will  chiefly  depend  upon  the  skill  with  which  the  truth  is 
discriminated  from  the  falsehood.  New  ideas,  and  new  discove- 
ries, possess  prospectively  an  importance  difficult  to  exaggerate; 
but  until  the  ideas  are  received,  and  the  discoveries  adopted, 
they  exercise  no  influence,  and,  therefore,  work  no  good.  No 
literature  can  ever  benefit  a  people,  unless  it  finds  them  in  a  state 
of  preliminary  preparation.  In  this  respect,  the  analogy  with 
religious  opinions  is  complete.  If  the  religion  and  the  literature 
of  a  country  are  unsuited  to  its  wants,  they  will  be  useless,  be- 
cause the  literature  will  be  neglected,  and  the  religion  will  be 
disobeyed.  In  such  cases,  even  the  ablest  books  are  unread,  and 
the  purest  doctrines  despised.  The  works  fall  into  oblivion;  the 
faith  is  corrupted  by  heresy. 

The  other  opinion  to  which  I  have  referred  is,  that  the  civili- 
zation of  Europe  is  chiefiy  owing  to  the  ability  which  has  been 
displayed  by  the  different  governments,  and  to  the  sagacity  with 
which  the  evils  of  society  have  been  palliated  by  legislative  reme- 
dies. To  any  one  who  has  studied  history  in  its  original  sourceS| 
this  notion  must  appear  so  extravagant,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
refute  it  with  becoming  gravity.  Indeed,  of  all  the  social  theo- 
ries which  have  ever  been  broached,  there  is  none  so  utterly  un- 
tenable, and  so  unsound  in  all  its  parts,  as  this.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  the  obvious  consideration,  that  the  rulers  of  a 
country  have,  imder  ordinary  circumstances,  always  been  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country;  nurtured  by  its  literature,  bred  to  its 
traditions,  and  imbibing  its  prejudices.  Such  men  are,  at  best, 
only  the  creatures  of  the  age,  never  its  creators.  Their  measures 
are  the  result  of  social  progress,  not  the  cause  of  it.  This  may 
be  proved,  not  only  by  speculative  arguments,  but  also  by  a 

••  Some  of  the  results  of  Latin  being  colloquially  employed  by  the  monks  we 
fndieiously  sUted  iu  Herder't  Idem  zur  Oetehiehu  der  Menaehheit^  toI.  \v,  pp.  Soi, 
SK)8.  The  remarks  on  this  custom  by  Dugald  Stewart  refer  to  a  later  period,  flkm^ 
wrft  PMlcsophf/  of  the  Mind^  vol  iiL  pp.  110»  111. 
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practical  consideration,  which  any  reader  of  history  can  verify  foj 
nimself.  No  great  poUtical  improvement,  no  great  reform,  either 
legislative  or  executive,  has  ever  been  originated  in  any  country 
by  its  rulers.  The  first  suggesters  of  such  steps  have  invariably 
been  bold  and  able  thinkers,  who  discern  the  abuse,  denounce  it, 
and  point  out  how  it  is  to  be  remedied.  But  long  after  this  is 
done,  even  the  most  enlightened  governments  continue  to  uphold 
the  abuse,  and  reject  the  remedy.  At  length,  if  circumstances 
are  favourable,  the  pressure  from  without  becomes  so  strong,  tliat 
the  government  is  obliged  to  give  way;  and,  the  reform  being  ac- 
complished, the  people  are  expected  to  admire  the  wisdom  ol 
their  rulers,  by  whom  all  this  has  been  done.  That  this  is  the 
course  of  political  improvement,  must  be  well  known  to  whoever 
has  studied  the  law-books  of  different  countries  in  connexion  with 
the  previous  progress  of  their  knowledge.  Full  and  decisive  evi- 
dence of  this  wiU  be  brought  forward  in  the  present  work;  but, 
by  way  of  illustration,  I  may  refer  to  the  abolition  of  the  corn- 
laws,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  England  during  this  century.  The  propriety,  and,  in- 
deed, the  necessity,  of  their  abolition,  is  now  admitted  by  every 
one  of  tolerable  information;  and  the  question  arises,  as  to  how 
it  was  brought  about.  Those  Englishmen  who  are  little  versed 
in  the  liistory  of  their  country  will  say,  that  the  real  cause  was 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament;  while  others,  attempting  to  look  a 
little  further,  will  ascribe  it  to  the  activity  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League,  and  the  consequent  pressure  put  upon  Govern- 
ment. But  whoever  will  minutely  trace  the  different  stages 
through  wKch  this  great  question  successively  passed,  will  find, 
that  the  Government,  the  Legislature,  and  the  League,  were  the 
unwitting  instruments  of  a  power  far  greater  than  all  other 
powers  put  together.  They  were  simply  the  exponents  of  that 
march  of  public  opinion,  which  on  this  subject  haid  begun  nearly 
a  century  before  their  time.  The  steps  of  this  vast  movement  I 
shall  examine  on  another  occasion;  at  present  it  is  enough  to 
gay,  that  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
absurdity  of  protective  restrictions  on  trade  was  so  fully  demon- 
strated by  the  political  economists,  as  to  be  admitted  by  every 
man  who  understood  their  arguments,  and  had  mastered  the  evi- 
dence connected  veith  them.  From  this  moment,  the  repeal  of 
the  corn-laws  became  a  matter,  not  of  party,  nor  of  expediency, 
but  merely  of  knowledge.  Those  who  knew  the  facts,  opposed 
the  laws ;  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  facts,  favoured  the 
Laws.  It  was,  therefore,  clear,  that  whenever  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  reached  a  certain  point,  the  laws  must  faU.  The 
marit  of  the  League  was^  to  assist  this  diffusion;  the  merit  oi 
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tfie  Parliament  was,  to  yield  to  it.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that 
the  members  both  of  League  and  Legislature  could  at  best  only 
slightly  hasten  what  the  progress  of  knowledge  rendered  inevita- 
ble. If  they  had  lived  a  century  earlier,  they  would  have  been 
altogether  powerless,  because  the  age  would  not  have  been  ripe 
for  their  labours.  They  were  the  creatures  of  a  movement  which 
began  long  before  any  of  them  were  bom;  and  the  utmost  they 
could  do  was,  to  put  into  operation  what  others  had  taught,  and 
repeat,  in  louder  tones,  the  lessons  they  had  learned  from  their 
masters.  For,  it  was  not  pretended,  they  did  not  even  pretend 
themselves,  that  there  was  any  thing  new  in  the  doctrines  which 
they  preached  from  the  hustings,  and  diBseminated  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom.  The  discoveries  had  long  since  been  made,  and 
were  gradually  doing  their  work;  encroaching  upon  old  errors, 
and  making  proselytes  in  all  directions.  The  reformers  of  our 
time  swam  with  the  stream:  they  aided  what  it  would  have  been 
impossible  long  to  resist.  Nor  is  this  to  be  deemed  a  slight  or 
grudging  praise  of  the  services  they  undoubtedly  rendered.  The 
opposition  they  had  to  encounter  was  still  immense;  and  it  should 
always  be  remembered,  as  a  proof  of  the  backwardness  of  politi- 
cal knowledge,  and  of  the  incompetence  of  political  legislators, 
that  although  the  principles  of  free  trade  had  been  established 
for  nearly  a  century  by  a  chain  of  arguments  as  solid  as  those  on 
which  the  truths  of  mathematics  are  based,  they  were  to  the  last 
moment  strenuously  resisted;  and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  Parliament  was  induced  to  grant  what  the  people 
were  determined  to  have,  and  the  necessity  of  which  had  been 
proved  by  the  ablest  men  during  three  successive  generations. 

I  have  selected  this  instance  as  an  illustration,  because  the 
facts  connected  with  it  are  undisputed,  and,  indeed,  are  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  us  alL  For  it  was  not  concealed  at  the  time,  and 
posterity  ought  to  know,  that  this  great  measure,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Reform  Bill,  is  by  far  the  most  important 
ever  passed  by  a  British  parliament,  was,  like  the  Reform  Bill, 
extorted  from  the  legislature  by  a  pressure  from  without;  that  it 
was  conceded,  not  cheerfully,  but  with  fear;  and  that  it  was 
carried  by  statesmen  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  opposing  what 
they  now  suddenly  advocated.  Such  was  the  history  of  these 
events;  and  such  likewise  has  been  the  history  of  all  those  im- 
provements which  are  important  enough  to  rank  as  epochs  in  the 
history  of  modem  legislation. 

Besides  this,  there  is  another  circumstance  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  those  writers  who  ascribe  a  large  part  of  European  civili- 
sation to  measures  originated  by  Euroi)ean  governments.  Thig 
i8|  that  every  great  reform  which  has  been  effected,  has  consist- 
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ed,  not  in  doing  something  new,  but  in  undoing  something  oli 
The  most  valuable  additions  made  to  legislation  have  been  en- 
actments destructive  )f  preceding  legislation  ;  and  the  best  laws 
which  have  been  passed,  have  been  those  by  which  some  former 
laws  were  repealed.  In  the  case  just  mentioned,  of  the  com* 
laws,  all  that  was  done  was  to  repeal  the  old  laws,  and  leave 
trade  to  its  natural  freedom.  When  this  great  reform  was  ac- 
complished, the  only  result  was,  to  place  things  on  the  same 
footing  as  if  legislators  had  never  interfered  at  all.  Precisely 
the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  another  leading  improvement 
in  modern  legislation,  namely,  the  decrease  of  religious  persecu- 
tion. This  is  unquestionably  an  immense  boon;  though,  unfor- 
tunately, it  is  still  imperfect,  even  in  the  most  civilized  coun- 
tries. But  it  is  evident  that  the  concession  merely  consists  in 
this  :  that  legislators  have  retraced  their  own  steps,  and  undone 
their  own  work.  If  we  examine  the  policy  of  the  most  humane 
and  enlightened  governments,  we  shall  find  this  to  be  the  course 
they  have  pursued.  The  whole  scope  and  tendency  of  modem 
legislation  is,  to  restore  things  to  that  natural  channel  from 
which  the  ignorance  of  preceding  legislation  has  driven  them. 
This  is  one  of  the  great  works  of  the  present  age  ;  and  if  legis- 
lators do  it  well,  they  will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  mankind. 
But  though  we  may  thus  be  grateful  to  individual  lawgivers,  we 
owe  no  thanks  to  lawgivers,  considered  as  a  class.  For  since  the 
most  valuable  improvements  in  legislation  are  those  which  sub- 
vert preceding  legislation,  it  is  clear  that  the  balance  of  good 
cannot  be  on  their  side.  It  is  clear,  that  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion cannot  be  due  to  those  who,  on  the  most  important  subjects, 
have  done  so  much  harm,  that  their  successors  are  considered 
benefactors,  simply  because  they  reverse  their  policy,  and  thus 
restore  affairs  to  the  state  in  which  they  would  have  remained, 
if  politicians  had  allowed  them  to  mn  on  in  the  course  which 
the  wants  of  society  required. 

Indeed,  the  extent  to  which  the  governing  classes  have  in- 
terfered, and  the  mischiefs  which  that  interference  has  produced, 
are  so  remarkable,  as  to  make  thoughtful  men  wonder  how  civil- 
ization could  advance,  in  the  face  of  such  repeated  obstacles. 
In  some  of  the  European  countries,  the  obstacles  have,  in  feet, 
proved  insuperable,  and  the  national  progress  is  thereby  stopped. 
Even  in  England,  where,  from  causes  which  I  shall  presently  re- 
late, the  higher  ranks  have  for  some  centuries  been  less  power- 
ful than  elsewhere,  there  has  been  inflicted  an  amount  of  evil, 
which,  though  much  smaller  than  that  incurred  in  other  coun- 
tries, is  sufficiently  serious  to  form  a  melancholy  chapter  in  the 
bistoiy  of  the  human  mind.     To  sum  up  these  evils,  would  bn 
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to  write  a  history  of  English  legislation  ;  for  it  may  be  hroadly 
stated,  that,  with  the  exception  of  certain  necessary  enactments 
respecting  the  preservation  of  order,  and  the  punishment  of 
crime,  nearly  every  thing  which  has  been  done,  has  l)een  done 
amiss.  Thus,  to  take  only  such  conspicuous  facts  as  do  not  ad-* 
mit  of  controversy,  it  is  certain  that  all  the  most  important  in« 
ferests  have  been  grievously  damaged  by  the  attempts  of  legis- 
lators to  aid  them.  Among  the  accessories  of  modem  cinlization, 
there  is  none  of  greater  moment  than  trade,  the  spread  of  which 
has  probably  done  more  than  any  other  single  agent  to  increase 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  man.  But  every  European  gov- 
ernment which  has  legislated  much  respecting  trade,  has  acted 
as  if  its  main  object  were  to  suppress  the 'trade,  and  ruin  the 
traders.  Instead  of  leaving  the  national  industry  to  take  its 
own  course,  it  has  been  troubled  by  an  interminable  series  of 
regulations,  all  intended  for  its  good,  and  all  inflicting  serious 
harm.  To  such  a  height  has  this  been  carried,  that  the  com- 
mercial reforms  which  have  distinguished  England  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  have  solely  consisted  in  undoing  this  mischiev- 
ous and  intrusive  legislation.  The  laws  formerly  enacted  on  this 
suhject,  and  too  many  of  which  are  still  in  force,  are  marvellous 
to  contemplate.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  history 
of  the  commercial  legislation  of  Europe  presents  every  possible 
contrivance  for  hampering  the  energies  of  commerce.  Indeed,  a 
very  high  authority,  who  has  maturely  studied  this  subject,  has 
recently  declared,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  smuggling,  trade 
could  not  have  been  conducted,  but  must  have  perished,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  incessant  interference.^*'  However  paradoxical 
this  assertion  may  appear,  it  will  be  denied  by  no  one  who 
knows  how  feeble  trade  once  was,  and  how  strong  the  obstacles 
were  which  opposed  it.  In  every  quarter,  and  at  every  moment, 
the  hand  of  government  was  felt.  Duties  on  importation,  and 
duties  on  exportation  ;  bounties  to  raise  up  a  losing  trade,  and 
taxes  to  pull  down  a  remunerative  one  ;  this  branch  of  industry 
forbidden,  and  that  branch  of  industry  encouraged  ;  one  article 
of  commerce  must  not  be  grown,  because  it  was  grown  in  the 
colonies,  another  article  might  be  grown  and  bought,  but  not 
sold  again,  while  a  thii-d  article  might  be  bought  and  sold,  but 
not  leave  the  country.  Then,  too,  we  find  laws  to  regulate 
^ages  ;  laws  to  regulate  prices  ;  laws  to  regulate  profits  ^  laws 

•  "  Ceat  A  la  contrebande  que  le  commerce  doit  de  n'aroir  pas  p6ri  sous  rinfluenc« 
iu  regime  prohibitif ;  tandis  que  ce  regime  co..damnait  lea  peuples  k  g'approvision 
ner  aux  sources  les  plus  6Ioignee»,  la  contrebandc  rapprochuit  les  distances,  abais* 
Bait  les  prix,  et  noutralisalt  I  actiou  funeste  des  monopoles."  Blanqui^  Histoif  dk 
^EwnomU  Politique  en  Europe^  Faris^  1845,  vol  ii.  pp.  25,  2G. 
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to  regulate  the  interest  of  money  ;  custom-house  arrangements  of 
the  most  vexatious  kind,  aided  hy  a  complicated  scheme,  which 
was  well  called  the  sliding  scale, — a  scheme  of  such  perverse  inge- 
nuity, that  the  duties  constantly  varied  on  the  same  article,  and 
no  man  could  calculate  beforehand  what  he  would  have  to  pay. 
To  this  uncertainty,  itself  the  bane  of  all  commerce,  there  waa 
added  a  severity  of  exaction,  felt  by  every  class  of  consumers  and 
producers.  The  tolls  were  so  onerous,  as  to  double  and  often  quad- 
ruple the  cost  of  production.  A  system  was  organized,  and  strictly 
enforced,  of  interference  with  markets,  interference  with  manufac- 
tories, interference  with  machinery,  interference  even  with  shops. 
The  towns  were  guarded  by  excisemen,  and  the  ports  swarmed 
with  tide-waiters,  wht)se  sole  business  was  to  inspect  nearly  every 
process  of  domestic  industry,  peer  into  every  package,  and  tax 
every  article  ;  while,  that  absurdity  might  be  carried  to  its  ex- 
treme height,  a  large  part  of  all  this  was  by  way  of  protection: 
that  is  to  say,  the  money  was  avowedly  raised,  and  the  incon- 
venience suffered,  not  for  the  use  of  the  government,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people ;  in  other  words,  the  industrious  classes 
were  robbed,  in  order  that  industry  might  thrive. 

Such  are  some  of  the  benefits  which  European  trade  owes  to 
the  paternal  care  of  European  legislators.  But  worse  still  re- 
mains behind.  For  the  economical  evils,  great  as  they  were, 
have  been  far  surpassed  by  the  moral  evils  which  this  system 
produced.  The  first  inevitable  consequence  was,  that,  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  there  arose  numerous  and  powerful  gangs  of 
armed  smugglers,  who  lived  by  disobeying  the  laws  which  their 
ignorant  rulers  had  imposed.  These  men,  desperate  from  the 
fear  of  punish ment,^*  and  accustomed  to  the  commission  of 
every  crime,  contaminated  the  surrounding  population  ;  intro- 
duced into  peaceful  villages  vices  formerly  unknown  ;  caused 
the  ruin  of  entire  families  ;  spread,  wherever  they  came,  drunk- 
enness, theft,  and  dissoluteness ;  and  familiarized  their  associates 
with  those  coarse  and  swinish  debaucheries,  which  were  the 
natural  habits  of  so  vagrant  and  lawless  a  life.^«     The  innumer- 

*^  The  19  Geo.  II.  c.  34,  made  '*all  forcible  acts  of  smuggling,  carried  on  in  defi« 
atice  of  the  laws,  or  even  in  dingvise  to  evade  thtMy  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.** 
Blaekatone^e  Cotmnentariexy  vol.  iv.  p.  155.  Townscnd,  who  travelled  through  Franca 
in  1786,  says,  that  whenever  any  of  the  numerous  smugglers  were  taken,  "some  of 
them  are  hanged,  some  arc  broken  upon  the  wheel,  and  some  are  burnt  alive," 
Town»end*9  Spain^  vol.  I.  p.  85,  edit.  1792.  On  the  general  operation  of  the  French 
laws  against  smugglers  in  the  eighteenth  century,  compare  Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferec/n 
Tol.  i.  pp.  218,  214,  with  Parliatnentary  Hiatory,  vol.  ix.  p.  1240. 

••  In  a  work  of  considerable  ability,  the  following  account  is  given  of  the  state 
of  things  in  England  and  France  so  late  as  the  year  1824:  "While  this  was  going 
forward  on  the  English  coast,  the  smugglers  on  the  opposite  shore  were  engaged, 
with  much  more  labor,  risk,  and  expense,  in  introducing  English  woollens,  by  a  vast 
lystem  of  fraud  and  ly^ng,  into  «he  ^wns,  jMLSt  a  scries  of  custom-houses.     In  botb 
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ftble  crimes  arising  from  this,^'  are  directly  chargeable  upon  the 
European  governments  by  whom  they  were  provoked.  The 
offences  were  caused  by  the  laws  ;  and  now  that  the  laws  are 
repealed,  the  offences  have  disappeared.  But  it  will  hardly  be 
pretended,  that  the  interests  of  civilization  have  been  advanced 
by  such  a  policy  as  this.  It  will  hardly  be  pretended,  that  we 
owe  much  to  a  system  which,  having  called  into  existence  a  new 
class  of  criminals,  at  length  retraces  its  steps  ;  and,  though  it 
thus  puts  an  end  to  the  cnme,  only  destroys  what  its  own  acts 
had  created. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  these  remarks  do  not  affect  the 
real  services  rendered  to  society  by  every  tolerably  oi^aniaed  gov- 
ernment. In  all  countries,  a  power  of  punishing  crime,  and  of 
framing  laws,  must  reside  somewhere  ;  otherwise  the  nation  is  in 
a  state  of  anarchy.  But  the  accusation  which  the  historian  is 
bound  to  bring  against  every  government  which  has  hitherto  ex- 
isted is,  that  it  has  overstepped  its  proper  functions,  and,  at 
each  step,  has  done  incalculable  harm.  The  love  of  exercising 
power  has  been  found  to  be  so  universal,  that  no  class  of  men 
who  have  possessed  authority  have  been  able  to  avoid  abusing  it. 
To  maintain  order,  to  prevent  the  strong  from  oppressing  the 
weak,  and  to  adopt  certain  precautions  respecting  the  public 
health,  are  the  only  services  which  any  government  can  render 
to  the  interests  of  civilization.  That  these  are  services  of  im- 
mense value,  no  one  will  deny  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said,  that  by 
them  civilization  is  advanced,  or  the  progress  of  Man  accelerat- 
ed. All  that  is  done  is,  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  progress  ; 
the  progress  itself  must  depend  upon  other  matters.  '  And  that 
this  is  the  sound  view  of  legislation,  is,  moreover,  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  as  knowledge  is  becoming  more  diffused,  and  as  an  in- 
creasing experience  is  enabling  each  successive  generation  better 
to  understand  the  complicated  relations  of  life  ;  just  in  the  same 

eouctrlcs,  there  was  an  utter  dissoluteness  of  morals  connected  with  these  transac* 
tions.    Cheating  and  lying  were  essential  to  the  whole  system ;  drunkenness  accom- 

ried  it ;  contempt  for  all  law  grew  up  under  it ;  honest  industry  perished  beneath 
and  it  was  crowned  with  murder."    Martituau^s  Butory  of  England  durinff 
Thirty  Yean  Peace,  vol.  i.  p.  341,  8vo,  1849. 

^  For  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  extent  to  which  smuggling  was  formerl} 
carried,  and  that  not  secretly,  but  by  powerful  bodies  of  armed  men,  see  Parliament 
ary  History,  vol.  ix.  pp.  243,  247,  1290,  1845,  vol.  x.  pp.  894,  406,  630,  632,  vol.  xi. 
p.  935.  And  on  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  it,  compare  Tbm/tWs  Life  oj 
Pitt,  vol.  r.  p.  859:  see  9\so  Sinclair'*  History  of  the  Public  Jievenue,  vol.  iii.  p.  282; 
Ott^i  Life  of  Clarke,  vol  i.  p.  891.  In  France,  the  evil  was  equally  great.  M. 
Lemontey  says,  that  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  "la  contplmude  devenait  uiio 
profession  ouverte,  et  des  compagnies  de  cavaleric  dlsert^rcnt  loui  onticres  lour  eten- 
dards  poor  suivre  contre  le  fisc  cette  guerre  populaire.^  Lemontey,  Essai  8\tr  VEtot 
hlitKfnent  monarehiguc  de  Louie  XIV,  p.  480.  According  to  Townsend,  there  were, 
bi  1786,  "  more  than  1500  smugglers  in  the  Pyrenees."  T'ovmeendt  Journey  through 
9painf  vol  i  p.  S4. 
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Eroportion  are  men  insisting  upon  the  repeal  of  those  proiectire 
kwsy  the  enactment  of  which  was  deemed  by  politicians  to  be 
the  greatest  triumph  of  political  foresight. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  eflforts  of  government  in  favour  of 
civilization  are,  when  most  successful,  altogether  negative  ;  and 
seeing,  too,  that  when  these  efforts  are  more  than  negative,  they 
become  injurious, — it  clearly  tbllows,  that  all  speculations  must 
be  erroneous  which  ascribe  the  progress  of  Europe  to  the  wisdom 
of  its  rulers.  This  is  an  inference  which  rests  not  only  on  the 
firguments  already  adduced,  but  on  facts  which  might  be  multi* 
plied  from  every  page  of  history.  For  no  government  having 
recognized  its  proper  limits,  the  result  is,  that  every  government 
has  inflicted  on  its  subjects  great  injuries  ;  and  has  done  this 
nearly  always  with  the  best  intentions.  The  effects  of  its  pro- 
tective policy  in  injuring  trade,  and,  what  is  far  worse,  in  in- 
creasing crime,  have  just  been  noticed;  and  to  these  instances, 
innumerable  others  might  be  added.  Thus,  during  many  cen- 
turies, every  government  thought  it  was  its  bounden  duty  to 
encourage  religious  truth,  and  discourage  religious  error.  The 
mischief  this  has  produced  is  incalculable.  Putting  aside  all 
other  considerations,  it  is  enough  to  mention  its  two  leading  con- 
sequences ;  which  are,  the  increase  of  hypocrisy,  and  the  in- 
crease of  perjury.  The  increase  of  hypocrisy  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  connecting  any  description  of  penalty  with  the  profes- 
'  sion  of  particular  opinions.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  in- 
dividuals, it  is  certain  that  the  majority  of  men  find  an  extreme 
difficulty  in  long  resisting  constant  temptation.  And  when  the 
temptation'  comes  to  them  in  the  shape  of  honour  and  emolu- 
ment, they  are  too  often  ready  to  profess  the  dominant  opinions, 
and  abandon,  not  indeed  their  belief,  but  the  external  marks  by 
which  that  belief  is  made  public.  Every  man  who  takes  this 
step  is  a  hypocrite  ;  and  every  government  which  encourages 
this  step  to  be  taken,  is  an  abettor  of  hypocrisy  and  a  creator 
of  hypocrites.  Well,  therefore,  may  we  say,  that  when  a  govern- 
ment holds  out  as  a  bait,  that  those  who  profess  certain  opinions 
shall  enjoy  certain  privileges,  it  plays  the  part  of  the  tempter  of 
old,  and,  like  the  Evil  One,  basely  offers  the  good  things  of  this 
world  to  him  who  will  change  his  worship  and  deny  his  faith. 
At  the  same  time,  and  as  a  part  of  this  system,  the  increase  of 
perjury  has  accompanied  the  increase  of  hypocrisy.  For  legisla- 
tors, plainly  seeing  that  proselytes  thus  obtained  could  not  be 
lelied  upon,  have  met  the  danger  by  the  most  extraordinary  pre- 
cautions ;  and  compelling  men  to  confirm  their  belief  by  repeat- 
ed oaths,  have  thus  sought  to  protect  the  old  creed  against  the 
DOW  converts.     Tt  is  this  suspicion  as  to  the  motives  of  others. 
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cvhich  has  given  rise  to  oaths  of  every  kind  and  in  ever;  direc- 
tion. In  England,  even  the  hoy  at  college  is  forced  to  swear 
ahout  matters  which  he  cannot  understand,  and  which  far  riper 
minds  are  unahle  to  master.  If  he  afterwards  goes  into  Parlia- 
ment, he  must  again  swear  about  his  religion;  and  at  nearly 
every  stage  of  political  life  he  must  take  fresh  oaths ;  the  so- 
lemnity of  which  is  often  strangely  contrasted  with  the  trivial 
functions  to  which  they  are  the  prelude.  A  solemn  adjuration 
of  the  Deity  being  thus  made  at  every  turn,  it  has  happened,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  that  oaths,  enjoined  as  a  matter  of 
course,  have  at  length  degenerated  into  a  matter  of  form.  What 
is  lightly  taken,  is  easily  broken.  And  the  best  observers  of 
EngUsh  society, — observers  too  whose  characters  are  very  dif- 
ferent, and  who  hold  the  most  opposite  opinions, — are  all  agreed 
on  this,  that  the  perjury  habitually  practised  in  England,  and  of 
which  government  is  the  immediate  creator,  is  so  general,  that 
it  has  become  a  source  of  national  corruption,  has  diminished 
the  value  of  human  testimony,  and  shaken  the  confidence  which 
men  naturally  place  in  the  word  of  their  fellow-creatures.^^ 

The  open  vices,  and,  what  is  much  more  dangerous,  the 
hidden  corruption,  thus  generated  in  the  midst  of  society  by  the 
ignorant  interference  of  Christian  rulei-s,  is  indeed  a  painful  sub* 
ject;  but  it  is  one  which  I  could  not  omit  in  an  analysis  of  the 
causes  of  civilization.  It  would  be  easy  to  push  the  inquiry  still 
further,  and  to  show  how  legislators,  in  every  attempt  they  have 
made  to  protect  some  particular  interests,  and  uphold  some  par- 
ticular principles,  have  not  only  failed,  but  have  brought  about 
results  diametrically  opposite  to  those  which  they  proposed.  We 
have  seen  that  their  laws  in  favour  of  industry  have  injured  in- 
dustry ;  that  their  laws  in  favour  of  religion  have  increased 
hypocrisy;  and  that  their  laws  to  secure  truth  have  encouraged 
perjury.  Exactly  in  the  same  way,  nearly  every  country  has 
taken  steps  to  prevent  usury,  and  keep  down  the  interest  of 
money  ;  and  the  invariable  effect  has  been  to  increase  usury,  and 
raise  the  interest  of  money.     For,  since  no  prohibition,  however 

^'  Archbishop  Whatelj  says,  what  hardly  any  thinking  man  will  now  deny,  "  If 
Oaths  were  abolished — learing  the  penalties  for  false  witness  (no  unimportant  par*, 
of  our  security)  unaltered— I  am  convinced  that,  on  the  whole,  Testimony  would  bi 
more  trustworthy  than  it  is."  Whately^B  Eiemenis  of  Rhetorie^  8to,  1860,  p.  47. 
See  also  on  the  amount  of  peijury  caused  by  EnglishJcgisIation,  Jeremy  Beniham'i 
W6rk9^  edit.  Bowring,  vol.  ii.  p.  210,  vol.  v.  pp.  191-229,  454-466,  vol.  vL  pp.  814, 
815;  Orme^M  Life  of  Owen,  p.  195;  Locke's  Worke,  vol.  iv.  p.  6;  Berkeley e  Worke^ 
voU  iJ.  p.  196;  WhUtotCe  Memoira,  pp.  88,  411-418;  HamUtorCe  Diseueaioru  on 
Pkilonophy  attd  LUertUvre,  pp.  454,  522,  627,  528.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  sums  up: 
**  But  it  the  periury  of  England  stands  pre-eminent  in  the  world,  the  perjury  ot  the 
English  Universities,  and  of  Oxford  in  particular,  stands  pre-eminent  in  England,^^  p. 
(28.  Compare  J'rieetUy's  Memoirr^  vol.  i.  p.  874 ;  and  Baker's  Life  of  8'^  Ikomas 
■  1819,  pp.  188,  189. 
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fitringenfc,  can  destroy  the  natural  relation  between  demand  and 
supply,  it  has  fjUowed,  that  when  some  men  want  to  borrow, 
and  other  men  want  to  lend,  both  parties  are  sure  to  find  means 
of  evading  a  law  which  interferes  with  their  mutual  rights."  If 
the  two  parties  were  left  to  adjust  their  own  bargain  undisturb- 
ed, the  usury  would  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  loan  ; 
such  as  the  amount  of  security,  and  the  chance  of  repayment. 
But  this  natural  arrangement  has  been  complicated  by  the  in- 
terference of  government."  A  certain  risk  being  always  incur- 
red by  those  who  disobey  the  law,  the  usurer,  very  properly,  re- 
fuses to  lend  his  money  unless  he  is  also  compensated  for  the 
danger  he  is  in,  from  the  penalty  hanging  over  him.  This  com- 
pensation can  only  be  made  by  the  borrower,  who  is  thus  obliged 
to  pay  what  in  reality  is  a  double  interest :  one  interest  for  the 
natural  risk  on  the  loan,  and  another  interest  for  the  extra  risk 
from  the  law.  Such,  then,  is  the  position  in  which  every  Euro- 
pean legislature  has  placed  itself  By  enactments  against  usury, 
it  has  increased  what  it  wished  to  destroy  ;  it  has  passed  laws, 
which  the  imperative  necessities  of  men  compel  them  to  violate  ; 
while,  to  wind  up  the  whole,  the  penalty  for  such  violation  falls 
on  the  borrowers  ;  that  is,  on  the  very  class  in  whose  favour  the 
legislators  interfered.*^ 

In  the  same  meddling  spirit,  and  with  the  same  mistaken 
notions  of  protection,  the  great  Christian  governments  have  done 
other  things  still  more  injurious.  They  have  made  strenuous 
and  repeated  eflforts  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  pre- 
vent men  from  expressing  their  sentiments  on  the  most  important 
questions  in  politics  and  religion.  In  nearly  every  country,  they, 
with  the  aid  of  the  church,  have  organized  a  vast  system  of  liter- 
ary police ;  the  sole  object  of  which  is,  to  abrogate  the  undoubted 

**  **  L'obserration  rigoureuse  de  cea  loix  seroit  destructive  de  tout  commerce ; 
aussi  ne  sout-ellcs  pas  obaerv^es  rigoureusemcnt/'  Memoire  sur  les  Prets  (TArgeni^ 
9ec.  xiv.,  in  (Euvres  de  7WW,  voU  v.  pp.  278,  279.  Compare  Jiicardo'e  Works,  pp. 
178,  179,  with  Condorcet,  Vu  ie  Turgot,  pp.  53,  54,  228. 

**  Aided  bj  the  church.  Ecclesiastical  councils  contain  numerous  regulationa 
against  usury;  and,  in  1179,  Pope  Alexander  ordered  that  usurers  were  not  to  be 
buried :  **  Quia  in  omnibus  fer^  locis  crimen  usurarum  invuluit ;  ut  multi  ncgotiis 
pnetermisaiB  quasi  hcite  usuras  exerceant ;  et  qualiter  utriusque  testament!  pagina 
condemnetur,  non  attendant :  Lde6  constituimus,  ut  usurarii  manifest!  nee  ad  com- 
munionem  recipiantur  altaris,  nee  Christianam,  si  in  hoc  pcccato  decesserint,  ao- 
cipiant  sepulturam,  sed  nee  oblationem  eorum  quisquam  accipiat.'^  Bog.  de  Hoved» 
Annal,  in  Rerum  Anglicarum  Scriptores  posi  Bedamy  p.  335,  Lond.  1596,  folio.  In 
Bpain,  the  Inquisition  took  cognizance  of  usury.  See  lAorente^  HUtoire  de  tin* 
i/uisiiionyYoL  i.  p.  839.     Compare  Ledwich^s  Antiqvitiet  of  Ireland^  p.  133. 

*^  The  whole  subject  of  the  usury-laws  has  been  treated  by  Bcntham  in  so  com- 
plete and  exhaustive  a  manner,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  reader  to  his 
admirable  "  Letters.'*  A  part  only  of  the  question  is  discussed,  and  that  very  iiu* 
perfectly,  in  Rey*$  Science  SodaU,  vol.  iii.  pp.  64,  65.  On  the  necessity  of  usunr  to 
mitigate  the  effects  of  a  commercial  panic,  see  IdilC$  PrineipU*  of  Political  Jk»» 
WN.jr,  ToL  ii.  p.  185. 
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right  of  every  citizen  to  lay  his  opinions  before  his  fellow-citizens. 
In  the  very  few  countries  where  they  have  stopped  short,  of  these 
extreme  steps,  they  have  had  recourse  to  others  less  violent,  but 
equally  unwarrantable.  For  even  where  they  have  not  openly 
forbidden  the  free  dissemination  of  knowledge,  they  have  done 
all  that  they  could  to  check  it.  On  all  the  implements  of  knowl- 
edge, and  on  all  the  means  by  which  it  is  diflFused,  such  as  paper, 
books,  political  journals,  and  the  like,  they  have  imposed  duties 
BO  heavy,  that  they  could  hardly  have  done  worse  if  they  had  been 
the  sworn  advocates  of  popular  ignorance.  Indeed,  looking  at 
what  they  have  actually  accomplished,  it  may  be  emphatically 
said,  that  they  have  taxed  the  human  mind.  They  have  made 
the  very  thoughts  of  men  pay  toll.  Whoever  wishes  to  com- 
municate his  ideas  to  others,  and  thus  do  what  he  can  to  increase 
the  stock  of  our  acquirements,  must  first  pour  his  contributions 
into  the  imperial  exchequer.  That  is  the  penalty  inflicted  on 
him  for  instructing  his  fellow-creatures.  That  is  the  blackmail 
which  government  extorrs  from  literature;  and  on  receipt  of 
which  it  accords  its  favour,  and  agrees  to  abstain  from  further  de- 
mands. And  what  causes  all  this  to  be  the  more  insufferable,  in 
the  use  which  is  made  of  these  and  similar  exactions,  wrung  from 
every  kind  of  industry,  both  bodily  and  mental.  It  is  truly  a 
frightful  consideration,  that  knowledge  is  to  be  hindered,  and  that 
the  proceeds  of  honest  labour,  of  patient  thought,  and  sometimes 
of  profound  genius,  are  to  be  diminished,  in  order  that  a  large 
part  of  their  scanty  earnings  may  go  to  swell  the  pomp  of  an  idle 
and  ignorant  court,  minister  to  the  caprice  of  a  few  powerful  in- 
dividuals, and  too  often  supply  them  with  the  means  of  turning 
against  the  people  resources  which  the  people  called  into  ex- 
istence. 

These,  and  the  foregoing  statements,  respecting  the  effects 
produced  on  European  society  by  political  legislation,  are  not 
doubtful  or  hypothetical  inferences,  but  are  such  as  every  reader 
of  history  may  verify  for  himself.  Indeed,  some  of  them  are  still 
acting  in  England ;  and,  in  one  country  or  another,  the  whole  of 
them  may  be  seen  in  fuU  force.  When  put  together,  they  com- 
pose an  aggregate  so  formidable,  that  we  may  well  wonder  how, 
in  the  face  of  them,  civilization  has  been  able  to  advance.  That, 
under  such  circumstances,  it  has  advanced,  is  a  decisive  proof  of 
the  extraordinary  energy  of  Man  ;  and  justifies  a  confident  belief, 
that  as  the  pressure  of  legislation  is  diminished,  and  the  human 
mind  less  hampered,  the  progress  will  continue  with  accelerated 
speed.  But  it  is  absurd,  it  would  be  a  mockery  of  all  Sviund 
reasoning,  to  ascribe  to  legislation  any  share  in  the  progress  ;  oi 
to  expect  any  benefit  from  future  legislators,  except  that  sort  of 
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benefit  which  consists  in  undoing  the  work  of  their  predecessors 
This  is  what  the  present  generation  claims  at  their  hands  ;  and 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  what  one  generation  solicits  as  a 
boon,  the  next  generation  demands  as  a  right.  And,  when  the 
right  is  pertinaciously  refused,  one  of  two  things  has  always  hap- 
pened ;  either  the  nation  has  retrograded  ;  or  else  the  people  hav6 
risen.  Should  the  government  remain  firm,  this  is  the  cruel  di- 
lemma in  which  men  are  placed.  If  they  submit,  they  injure 
their  country  ;  if  they  rebel,  they  may  injure  it  still  more.  In 
the  ancient  monarchies  of  the  East,  their  usual  plan  was  to  yield  ; 
in  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  it  has  been  to  resist.  Hence  those 
insurrections  and  rebellions  which  occupy  so  large  a  space  in 
modem  history,  and  which  are  but  repetitions  of  the  old  story, 
the  undying  struggle  between  oppressors  and  oppressed.  It 
would,  however,  be  unjust  to  deny,  that  in  one  country  the  fatal 
crisis  has  now  for  several  generations  been  successfully  averted. 
In  one  European  country,  and  in  one  alone,  the  people  have  been 
so  strong,  and  the  government  so  weak,  that  the  history  of  legis- 
lation, taken  as  a  whole,  is,  notwithstanding  a  few  aberrations, 
the  history  of  slow,  but  constant  concession  ;  reforms  which  would 
have  been  refused  to  argument,  have  been  yielded  from  fear; 
while,  from  the  steady  increase  of  democratic  opinions,  protec- 
tion after  protection,  and  privilege  after  privilege,  have,  even  in 
our  own  time,  been  tprn  away  ;  until  the  old  institutions,  though 
they  retain  their  former  name,  have  lost  their  former  vigour,  and 
there  no  longer  remains  a  doubt  as  to  what  their  fate  must  ulti- 
mately be.  Nor  need  we  add,  that  in  this  same  country,  where, 
more  than  in  any  other  of  Europe,  legislators  are  the  exponents 
and  the  servants  of  the  popular  will,  the  progress  has,  on  this  ac- 
count, been  more  undeviating  than  elsewhere ;  there  has  been 
neither  anarchy  nor  revolution ;  and  the  world  has  been  made 
familiar  with  the  great  truth,  that  one  main  condition  of  the 
prosperity  of  a  people  is,  that  its  rulers  shall  have  very  little 
power,  that  they  shall  exercise  that  power  very  sparingly,  and 
that  they  shall  by  no  means  presume  to  raise  themselves  into 
supreme  judges  of  the  national  interests,  or  deem  themselves  au- 
thorized to  defeat  the  wishes  of  those  for  whose  benefit  alone  they 
occupy  the  post  intrusted  to  them. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

OftlQIB  OF  HISTOBT,  AND  STATE  OF  HIBTOBICAL  LITERATUBE  DUBINQ  IBS 

KIDDLE  AQE8. 

I  HAVE  now  laid  before  the  reader  an  examination  of  those  con- 
spicuous circumstances  to  which  the  progress  of  civilization  is 
commonly  ascribed;  and  I  have  proved  that  such  circumstances, 
so  far  from  being  the  cause  of  civilization,  are  at  best  only  its 
effects ;  and  that  although  religion,  literature,  and  legislation 
do,  undoubtedly,  modify  the  condition  of  mankind,  they  are 
still  more  modified  by  it.  Indeed,  as  we  have  clearly  seen, 
they,  even  in  their  most  favourable  position,  can  be  but  secondary 
agents;  because,  however  beneficial  their  apparent  influence  may 
be,  they  are  themselves  the  product  of  preceding  changes,  and 
their  results  will  vary  according  to  the  variations  of  the  society 
on  which  they  work. 

It  is  thus  that,  by  each  successive  analysis,  the  field  of  the 
present  inquiry  has  been  narrowed,  until  we  have  found  reason 
to  believe  that  the  growth  of  European  civilization  is  solely  due  ; 
to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  that  the  progress  of  knowledge 
depends  on  the  number  of  truths  which  the  human  intellect  dis- 
covers, and  on  the  extent  to  which  they  are  diffused.  In  sup- 
port of  this  proposition,  I  have,  as  yet,  only  brought  forward 
uuch  general  arguments  as  establish  a  very  strong  probability; 
which,  to  raise  to  a  certainty,  will  require  an  appeal  to  history 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  Thus  to  verify  speculative  con- 
clusions by  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the  most  important 
particular  facts,  is  the  task  which  I  purpose  to  execute  so  far  as 
my  powers  will  allow;  and  in  the  preceding  chapter  I  have 
briefly  stated  the  method  according  to  which  the  investigation 
will  be  conducted.  Besides  this,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  the 
principles  which  I  have  laid  down  may  also  be  tested  by  a  mode 
of  proceeding  which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned,  but  which  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  subject  now  before  us.  This  is,  to 
incorporate  with  an  inquiry  into  the  progress  of  the  history  of 
Man,  another  inquiry  into  the  progress  of  History  itself.  By 
this  means  great  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  movements  of  so- 
14 
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ciety;  since  there  must  always  be  a  connexion  between  the  way 
in  which  men  contemplate  the  past,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
contemplate  the  present;  both  views  being  in  fact  different  forms 
of  the  same  habits  of  thought,  and  therefore  presenting,  in  each 
age,  a  certain  sympathy  and  correspondence  with  each  other.  It 
wiU,  moreover,  be  found,  that  such  an  inquiry  into  what  I  call 
the  history  of  history,  will  establish  two  leading  facts  of  consid- 
erable value.  The  first  fact  is,  that  during  the  last  three  cen- 
turies, historians,  taken  as  a  class,  have  shown  a  constantly  in- 
creasing respect  for  the  human  intellect,  and  an  aversion  for 
those  innumerable  contrivances  by  which  it  was  formerly 
shackled.  The  second  fact  is,  that  during  the  same  period,  they 
have  displayed  a  growing  tendency  to  neglect  matters  once 
deemed  of  paramount  importance,  and  have  been  more  willing  to 
attend  to  subjects  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  people 
and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  These  two  facts  will  be  deci- 
sively established  in  the  present  Introduction;  and  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  their  existence  corroborates  the  principles  which 
I  have  propounded.  If  it  can  be  ascertained,  that  as  society  has 
improved,  historical  literature  has  constantly  tended  in  one  given 
direction,  there  arises  a  very  strong  probability  in  favour  of  the 
truth  of  those  views  towards  which  it  is  manifestly  approaching. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  probability  of  this  sort  which  makes  it  so  impor- 
tant for  the  student  of  any  particular  science  to  be  acquainted 
with  its  history;  because  there  is  always  a  fair  presumption  that 
when  general  knowledge  is  advancing,  any  single  department  oi 
it,  if  studied  by  competent  men,  is  also  advancing,  even  when 
the  results  may  have  been  so  small  as  to  seem  unworthy  of  at- 
tention. Hence  it  becomes  highly  important  to  observe  the  way 
in  which,  during  successive  ages,  historians  have  shifted  their 
ground;  since  we  shall  find  that  such  changes  have  in  the  long- 
run  always  pointed  to  the  same  quarter,  and  are,  in  reality,  only 
part  of  that  vast  movement  by  which  the  human  intellect,  with 
infinite  difficulty,  has  vindicated  its  own  rights,  and  slowly 
emancipated  itself  from  those  inveterate  prejudices  which  long 
impeded  its  action. 

With  a  view  to  these  considerations,  it  seems  advisable  that, 
when  examining  the  different  civilizations  into  which  the  great 
countries  of  Europe  have  diverged,  I  should  also  give  an  account 
of  the  way  in  which  history  has  been  commonly  written  in  each 
country.  In  the  employment  of  this  resource,  I  shall  be  mainly 
guided  by  a  desire  to  illustrate  the  intimate  connection  between 
the  actual  condition  of  a  people  and  their  opinions  respecting  the 
past ;  and,  in  order  to  keep  this  connexion  in  sight,  I  shall  treat 
the  state  of  historical  literature,  not  as  a  separate  subject,  but 
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ae  forming  part  of  the  intellectual  Iiistory  of  each  nation.  The 
present  volume  will  contain  a  view  of  the  principal  characteristice 
of  French  civilization  until  the  great  Revolution  ;  and  with  that 
tliere  will  be  incorporated  an  account  of  the  French  historians, 
and  of  the  remarkable  improvements  they  introduced  into  their 
own  departments  of  knowledge.  The  relation  which  these  im- 
provements bore  to  the  state  of  society  from  which  they  pro- 
ceeded, is  very  striking,  and  will  be  examined  at  some  length  ; 
while,  in  the  next  volume,  the  civilization  and  the  historical 
literature  of  the  other  leading  countries  will  be  treated  in 
a  similar  manner.  Before,  however,  entering  into  these  dif- 
ferent subjects,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  a  preliminary  in- 
quiry into  the  origin  of  European  history  would  be  interesting, 
as  supplying  information  respecting  matters  which  are  little 
known,  and  also  as  enabling  the  reader  to  understand  the  extreme 
diflSculty  with  which  history  has  reached  its  present  advanced, 
but  still  very  imperfect,  state.  The  materials  for  studying  the 
earliest  condition  of  Europe  have  long  since  perished  ;  but  the 
extensive  information  we  now  possess  concerning  barbarous  na- 
tions will  supply  us  with  a  useful  resource,  because  they  have  all 
much  in  common  ;  the  opinions  of  extreme  ignorance  being,  in- 
deed, everywhere  the  same,  except  when  modified  by  the  differ- 
ences which  nature  presents  in  various  countries.  I  have, 
therefore,  no  hesitation  in  employing  the  evidence  which  has 
been  collected  by  competent  travellers,  and  drawing  inferences 
from  it  respecting  that  period  of  the  European  mind,  of  which 
we  have  no  direct  knowledge.  Such  conclusions  will,  of  course, 
be  speculative  ;  but,  during  the  last  thousand  years,  we  are 
quite  independent  of  them,  inasmuch  as  every  great  country  has 
had  chroniclers  of  its  own  since  the  ninth  century,  while  the 
French  have  an  uninterrupted  series  since  the  sixth  century.  In 
the  present  chapter,  I  intend  to  give  specimens  of  the  way  in 
which,  until  the  sixteenth  century,  history  was  habitually 
written  by  the  highest  European  authorities.  Its  subsequent 
improvement  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
will  be  related  under  the  separate  heads  of  the  countries  where 
the  progress  was  made  ;  and  as  history,  previous  to  the  improve- 
ment, was  little  else  than  a  tissue  of  the  grossest  errors,  I  will, 
in  the  first  place,  examine  the  leading  causes  of  its  universal 
corruption,  and  indicate  the  steps  by  which  it  was  so  disfigured 
that,  during  several  centuries,  Europe  did  not  possess  a  single 
man  who  had  critically  studied  the  past,  or  who  was  even  able 
to  record  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  events  of  his  own  time. 
At  a  very  early  period  in  the  progress  of  a  people,  and  long 
before  they  are  acquainted  with  the  use  of  letters,  they  feel  the 
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irant  of  some  resource,  which  in  peace  may  amuse  their  leiaare, 
and  in  war  may  stimulate  their  courage.  This  is  supplied  to 
them  by  the  invention  of  ballads  ;  which  form  the  groundwork  oi 
all  historical  knowledge,  and  which,  in  one  shape  or  another,  are 
found  among  some  of  the  rudest  tribes  of  the  earth.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  sung  by  a  class  of  men,  whose  particular  business 
it  is  thus  to  preserve  the  stock  of  traditions.  Indeed,  so  natural 
is  this  curiosity  as  to  past  events,  that  there  are  few  nations  to 
whom  these  bards  or  minstrels  are  unknown.  Thus,  to  select  a 
few  instances,  it  is  they  who  have  preserved  the  popular  tradi- 
tions, not  only  of  Europe,*  but  also  of  China,  Tibet,  and  Tar- 
tary  ;*  likewise  of  India,^  of  Scinde,^  of  Belochistan,«  of  Western 
Asia,*  of  the  islands  of  the  Black  Sea,'  of  Egypt,«  of  Western 
Africa,*  of  North  America,*"  of  South  America,"  and  of  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific.*' 

^  For  an  account  of  the  ancient  bards  of  Gaul,  see  the  Benedictine  Hist.  Lit.  de 
la  France^  voL  i.  part  i.  pp.  25-28.  Those  of  Scotland  are  noticed  in  Barry's  Hist, 
of  the  Orkney  Islands^  p.  89 ;  and  for  a  modern  instance  in  the  island  of  Col,  near 
HuU,  see  Otter^s  Lif^^  Clarke,  rol.  i.  p.  807.  As  to  the  Irish  bards  in  the  seventh 
century,  see  Sharon  limner's  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  Hi.  p.  671.  Spenser's  account 
of  them  in  the  sixteenth  century  {Simers  Tracts^  vol  i.  pp.  590,  591)  shows  that  the 
order  was  then  falling  into  contempt;  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  this  is  con- 
firmed by  Sir  William  Temple ;  Essay  on  Poetry^  in  Temple's  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
431,  432.  But  it  was  not  till  the  eighteenth  century  that  they  became  extinct ;  for 
Mr.  Prior  (lAfe  of  Goldsmith,  vol.  i.  pp.  86,  87)  says,  that  Carolan,  "  the  last  of  the 
ancient  Irish  bards,"  died  in  1788.  Without  them  the  memory  of  many  events 
would  have  been  entirely  lost ;  since,  even  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
there  being  no  registers  in  Ireland,  the  ordinary  means  of  recording  facts  were  so 
little  known,  that  parents  often  took  the  precaution  of  having  the  names  and  ages 
of  children  marked  on  their  arms  with  gunpowder.  See  KirkmarCs  Afetnoirs  o/ 
Charles  Macklin,  8vo,  1799,  vol.  i.  pp.  144,  145,  a  curious  book.  Compare,  respect- 
ing Carolan,  NichoWt  lUMstrations  of  the  Eighteenth  Century^  vol.  vii.  pp.  688- 
694. 

*  On  these  Toolholos,  as  they  are  called,  see  Huc^s  Travels  in  Tartary,  Thibet j 
and  China,  vol.  i.  pp.  65-67.  Hue  says,  p.  67,  **  These  poet-singers,  who  remind  na 
of  the  minstrels  and  rhapsodists  of  Oreece,  are  also  -very  numerous  in  China ;  but 
they  are,  probably,  no  where  so  numerous  or  so  popular  as  in  Thibet.** 

■  On  the  bards  of  the  Deccan,  see  Wilks's  History  of  the  South  of  India,  4to, 
1810,  vol.  i.  pp.  20,  21,  and  Transac.  of  the  Bombay  Soe.  vol.  i.  p.  162.  For  those 
of  other  parts  of  India,  see  Heber*$  Joumeu,  vol.  ii.  pp.  452-456 ;  Bwmes  on  the 
North-west  Frontier  of  India,  in  Journal  of  Ueog.  5oc.  vol.  iv.  pp.  110,  111 ;  frinsep^ 
in  Journal  of  Asiat.  tSoc.  vol.  viii.  p.  395  ;  Forhes^s  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  876, 
877,  548 ;  and  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix.  p.  78.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  oldest 
Veda,  which  is  also  the  oldest  of  all  the  Indian  books.  See  Rig  Veda  Sanhita 
vol  i.  p.  158. 

«  See  Burton's  Sindh,  p.  56, 8vo,  1851. 

*  BwrUm's  Bindh,  p.  59. 

*  Bttmes's  Travels  into  Bokhara,  8vo,  1884,  vol.  ii.  pp.  107,  115,  116. 
7  Clarke's  Travels,  8to,  1816,  vol.  ii.  p.  101. 

*  Compare  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians^  vol.  ii.  p.  804,  with  Bunsen's  Sgypt^ 
vol.  I.  p.  96,  vol.  iL  p.  92. 

*  I  have  mislaid  my  note  on  the  bards  of  Western  Africa,  and  can  only  refer  \m 
a  hasty  notice  in  Mungo  Parkas  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  70,  8vo,  1817. 

*  Buchanan^s  Sketches  of  the  North-American  Indians,  p.  887. 
•*  Preseatts  HStory  of  Peru,  vol.  i.-rD-  81,  82,  117. 

'"  Ellie^  Polynesian  Researc/ies,  vol.  i.  pp.  85.  199,  411 ;  EUis^  Tour  through 
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Ih  all  these  countries,  letters  were  long  unknown  ,  and,  as 
a  i)eiiple  in  that  state  have  no  means  of  perpetuatmg  their  his- 
tory except  by  oral  tradition,  they  select  the  form  best  calculated 
to  assist  tbeir  memory  ;  and  it  will,  I  believe,  be  found  that  the 
first  rudiments  of  knowledge  consist  always  of  poetry,  and  often 
of  rhymeJ'  The  jingle  pleases  the  ear  of  the  barbarian,  and 
aiFords  a  security  that  he  will  hand  it  down  to  his  children  in  the 
unimpaired  state  in  which  he  received  it.**  This  guarantee 
against  error  increases  still  further  the  value  of  these  ballads  ; 
and  instead  of  being  considered  as  a  mere  amusement,  they  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  judicial  authorities.'^  The  allusions  contained 
In  them,  are  satisfactory  proofs  to  decide  the  merits  of  rival 
families,  or  even  to  fix  the  limits  of  those  rude  estates  which  such 
a  society  can  possess.     We  therefore  find,  that  the  professed  re- 

JSTateatt,  p.  91.  Compare  Coolest  Voyages^  toI.  ▼.  p.  287,  with  Beeehn^s  Voyage  to 
the  PaeifiCf  vol.  ii.  p.  106.  Some  of  these  ballads  have  been  collected,  but,  I  beheve, 
not  pabiished.     See  Cheever*s  Sandwich  lalanda^  8vo,  1861,  p.  181. 

"  It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  carelessness  with  which  the  history  of  barbarous 
nations  has  been  studied,  that  authors  constantly  assert  rhyme  to  be  a  comparatively 
recent  contrivance;  and  even  Pinkerton,  writing  to  Lune  in  1709,  says,  *' Rhyme 
was  not  known  in  Europe  till  about  the  ninth  century."  PinkertorCt  lAtvraty  Cct* 
renpandeneey  vol.  ii.  p.  92.  The  truth  is,  that  rhyme  was  not  only  known  ^to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  was  used,  long  before  the  date  Pinkerton  mentions, 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  by  the  Irish,  by  the  Welsh,  and,  I  believe,  by  the  Bretons. 
See  Mure' 8  Hist,  of  the  lAuratwt  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  113 ;  ffallam^e  lAt.  of  Europe^ 
vol.  t  p.  81 ;  VUlemarqui,  Chants  Populaires  de  la  BretagnSy  vol.  i.  pp.  Iviii.  ux. 
compared  with  Souvestre,  les  Demiers  Bretons^  p.  148;  7\arner*8  Hut,  of  England^ 
vol.  iii.  pp.  883, 648,  vol.  vii.  pp.  824,  828,  330.  Rhyme  is  also  used  by  the  Fantees 
yBowdiek,  Mission  to  Ashanlce,  p.  868);  by  the  Persians  (TVofwa^.  of  Bombay  8oc. 
vol.  ii.  p.  82) ;  by  the  Chinese  (Transac,  of  Asiatic  8oe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  407,  409,  and 
Damtfs  Chinese^  vol.  ii.  p.  269) ;  by  the  Makys  (Asiatic  Researches^  vol.  x.  pp.  176, 
196);  by  the  Javanese  (Orawfurd's  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  ii.  pp.  19, 
20);  and  by  the  Siamese  (Transac.  of  Asiatic  Boc,  vol.  iii.  p.  299). 

**  The  habit  thus  acquired,  long  snrvives  the  circumstances  which  made  it  neces* 
oary.  Daring  many  centuries,  the  love  of  versification  was  so  widely  diffused,  that 
works  in  rhyme  were  composed  on  nearly  all  subjects,  even  in  Europe ;  and  this 
practice,  which  marks  the  ascendency  of  the  imagination,  is,  as  I  have  shown,  a 
characteristic  of  the  great  Indian  civilixation,  where  the  understanding  was  always 
In  abeyance.  On  early  French  historians  who  wrote  in  rhyme,  see  Monteilj  Hist,  des 
divers  Etats,  voL  vi.  p.  147.  Montucla  (Hist,  desMathSmat,  vol.  i.  p.  606)  mentions 
ft  mathematical  treatise,  written  in  the  thirteenth  century^  "  en  vers  techniques.*^ 
Compare  the  remarks  of  Matter  (Hist,  de  PEcole  eTAlcxandrie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  179-188^ 
on  the  scientific-poetry  of  Aratus ;  and  on  that  of  Hygin,  p.  260.  Thus,  too,  we  find 
ftn  Anglo-Norman  writing  "  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  in  verse  ;**  Turner^s  Hist,  of 
England,  vol.  vii.  p.  307  :  and  a  Polish  historian  composing  "  numerous  works  on 
senealogy  and  heraldry  mostly  in  rhyme."  TaltfVs  Language  and  Literature  of  the 
Slavie  Nations,  8vo,  1860,  p.  246.  Compare  Originu  dis  Hroit  Fran/qais,  in  (Ewrres 
d$  Michelet,  voL  ii  p.  810. 

**  Mr.  Ellis,  a  missionary  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  says  of  the  inhabitants, 
**  Their  traditionary  ballads  were  a  kind  of  standard,  or  classical  authority,  to  which 
they  referred  for  the  purpose  of  determining  any  disputed  fact  in  their  history.** 
And  when  doubts  arose,  "  as  they  had  no  records  to  which  they  could  at  such  times 
refer,  they  could  only  oppose  one  oral  tradition  to  another ;  which  unavoidably 
Involved  the  parties  in  protracted,  and  often  obstinate  debates.**  Ellis,  Polynssiam 
Bssearehes,  vol.  i.  pp.  202, 203.  Compare  Elphinstone's  Hist,  of  India,  p.  66 ;  Lednffs 
Bsimskringla,  8vo,  1844,  vol.  i.  pp.  60, 61 ;  TtoelPs  Life  of  Poeock,  edit.  1816,  p.  148r 
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citers  and  composers  of  these  songs  are  the  recognized  judges  ih 
all  disputed  matters  ;  and  as  they  are  often  priests,  and  believed 
to  be  inspired,  it  is  probably  in  this  way  that  the  notion  of  the 
divine  origin  of  poetry  first  arose.  * «  These  ballads,  wiU,  of  course, 
vary  according  to  the  customs  and  temperaments  of  the  different 
nations,  and  according  to  the  climate  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed. In  the  south  they  assume  a  passionate  and  voluptuous 
form  ;  in  the  north  they  are  rather  remarkable  for  their  tragic  and 
warlike  character.''  But,  notwithstanding  these  diversities,  all 
such  productions  have  one  feature  in  common.  They  are  not 
only  founded  on  truth,  but  making  allowance  for  the  colorings  of 
poetry,  they  are  all  strictly  true.  Men  who  are  constantly  re- 
peating songs  which  they  constantly  hear,  and  who  appeal  to 
the  authorized  singers  of  them  as  final  umpires  in  disputed 
questions,  are  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  on  matters,  in  the  accu- 
racy of  which  they  have  so  lively  an  interest.'* 

This  is  the  earliest,  and  most  simple,  of  the  various  stages 
through  which  history  is  obliged  to  pass.  But,  in  the  course  of 
time,  unless  favorable  circumstances  intervene,  society  advances, 
and  among  other  changes,  there  is  one  in  particular  of  the 
greatest  importance  :  I  mean  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, which  before  many  generations  are  passed,  must  effect  a 
complete  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  national  traditions. 
The  manner  in  which  this  occurs  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 

'*  The  inspiradon  of  poetry  is  sometimes  explained  hy  its  spontaneousness 
ICounn^  BiH.  de  la  Philoscphie^  IL  s^rie,  vol.  l  pp.  1S6,  136);  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  one  cause  of  the  reverence  felt  for  great  poets,  is  the  necessity  they  seem 
to  experience  of  pouring  out  their  thoughts  without  reference  to  their  own  wishes. 
Btill  it  will^I  believe,  be  found,  that  the  notion  of  poetry  being  a  divine  art  is  most 
rife  in  those  states  of  society  in  which  knowledge  is  monopolized  by  the  bards,  and 
in  which  the  bards  are  both  priests  and  historians.  On  this  combination  of  pursuits, 
compare  a  note  in  McUcolm^a  Hut.  of  Persitt^  vol.  i.  p.  90,  with  Murt'a  Hist,  of  ths 
Lit.  of  Oreeee^  vol.  i.  p.  148,  vol.  ii.  p.  228,  and  Fetrie'a  learned  work,  JSeeUnastieal 
Architecture  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  1846,  p.  854.  For  evidence  of  the  great  respect 
paid  to  bards,  see  Mallel^n  Northern  Antiouitiesy  pp.  284-236 ;  WheaUm't  Hist,  ofthi 
Northmen,  pp.  50,  61 ;  WrighCa  Biog,  Brii,  Lit.  vol.  L  p.  8;  Wartoria  HisL  ofjSnj^ 
Uah  Poetry,  1840,  vol.  L  pp.  xxvi.  xl. ;  Grote'a  Hiat.  of  Oretee,  vol.  ii.  p.  182,  1st 
edit. ;  and  on  their  important  duties,  see  the  laws  of  MoBlmund,  VillemarqitS,  Chanta 
Populairea  de  la  Bretagne,  1846,  vol.  i.  pp.  v.  and  vi. ;  ThirlwalVa  Hiat.  of  (Greece,  voL 
L  p.  229;  and  Originea  du  Droit,  in  (Euvrea  de  Miehelet  vol.  ii.  p.  872. 

"  VUlemenrque,  Chanta  Pojndairea,  vol.  i.  p.  Iv. 

"  As  to  the  general  accuracy  of  the  early  ballads,  which  has  been  rashly  attacked 
by  several  writers,  and  among  others  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  see  Villetnaraue,  Chanta 
Populairea,  vol.  i.  p.  xxv.-xxxi.,  and  TalvVa  Slavic  Nationa,  p.  150.  On  the  tenacity 
of  oral  tradition,  compare  Ni^mhr^a  Hiatory  of  Rome,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  230,  with 
Laing'a  Denmark,  pp.  197,  198,  360;  Wheaton'a  Hiat.  of  the  Northmen,  pp.  88,  89, 
67-59.  Another  curious  illustration  of  this  is,  that  several  barbarous  nations  con* 
tinue  to  repeat  the  old  traditions  in  the  old  words,  for  so  many  generations,  that  at 
length  the  very  language  becomes  unintelligible  to  the  minority  of  those  who  redte 
them.  See  Jfariner'a  Account  of  the  Tonga  lalanda,  vol.  I  p.  156,  vol  ii.  p.  217,  mi 
OatlinU  North-American  Indiana,  voL  i.  p.  126. 
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orvcr  been  pointed  out ;  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  interesting  to 
attempt  to  trace  some  of  its  details. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  obvious  consideration,  is, 
that  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  writing  gives  permanence  to 
the  national  knowledge,  and  thus  lessens  the  utility  of  that  oral 
information,  in  which  all  the  acquirements  of  an  unlettered 
people  must  be  contained.  Hence  it  is,  that  as  a  country  ad« 
vances,  the  influence  of  tradition  diminishes,  and  traditions 
themselves  become  less  trustworthy.'*  Besides  this,  the  pre* 
servers  of  these  traditions  lose,  in  this  stage  of  society  much  of 
their  former  reputation.  Among  a  perfectly  unlettered  people, 
the  singers  of  ballads  are,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  sole  de- 
positaries of  those  historical  facts  on  which  the  fame,  and  often 
the  property,  of  their  chieftains  principally  depend.  But,  when 
this  same  nation  becomes  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing,  it 
grows  unwilling  to  intrust  these  matters  to  the  memory  of  itiner- 
ant singers,  and  avails  itself  of  its  new  art  to  preserve  them  in 
a  fixed  and  material  form.  As  soon  as  this  is  effected,  the  im- 
portance of  those  who  repeat  the  national  traditions  is  sensibly 
diminished.  They  gradually  sink  into  an  inferior  class,  which, 
having  lost  its  old  reputation,  no  longer  consists  of  those  superior 
men  to  whose  abilities  it  owed  its  former  feme.«"  Thus  we  see, 
that  although,  without  letters,  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of 
much  importance,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  their  introduction 
is  injurious  to  historical  traditions  in  two  distinct  ways  :  first  by 
weakening  the  traditions,  and  secondly  by  weakening  the  class 
of  men  whose  occupation  it  is  to  preserve  them. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Not  only  does  the  art  of  writing  lessen 
the  number  of  traditionary  truths,  but  it  directly  encourages  the 
propagation  of  falsehoods.  This  is  effected  by  what  may  be 
termed  a  principle  of  accumulation,  to  which  all  systems  of  be- 
lief have  been  deeply  indebted.  In  ancient  times,  for  example, 
the  name  of  Hercules  was  given  to  several  of  those  great  public 
robbere  who  scoui^d  mankind,  and  who,  if  their  crimes  were 
successful,  as  well  as  enormous,  were  sure  after  their  death  to  be 
worshipped  as  heroes.'*     How  this  appellation  originated  is  un- 

"  That  the  invention  of  letters  would  at  first  weaken  the  memory,  is  noticed  io 
Plato's  Ph«drua,chap.  185  (^Platonu  Opera,  rol.  i.  p.  187,  edit.  Bekker,  Lond.  Ib26) ; 
where,  however,  the  argument  is  pushed  rather  too  far. 

*  This  ineviuble  decline  in  the  ability  of  the  bards  is  noticed,  though,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  from  a  wrong  point  of  view,  in  Mure'i  lAterai.  of  Greece,  vol,  II 
p.  230. 

**  Varro  mentions  forty-four  of  these  vagabonds,  who  were  aP  called  Herculoa. 
8ce  a  learned  article  in  Smith's  Biog.  and  Mythology,  vol.  ii.  p.  401,  8vo,  1846.  See 
aho  Maekay'9  Religious  Development  of  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews,  vol.  ii.  pp.  ^}'^9, 
On  the  relation  between  Hercules  and  Melcarth,  compare  Matter,  Hist,  du  Gnosticisme, 
V«L  i  p.  257,  with  Hurtn's  Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  295,  8vo,  1846.     And  as  to  th« 
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certaia ;  but  it  was  probably  bestowed  at  first  on  a  single  man^ 
and  afterwards  on  those  who  resembled  him  in  the  character  o. 
their  achievements. *«  This  mode  of  extending  the  use  of  a  sin- 
gle name  is  natural  to  a  barbarous  people  ;^^  and  would  cause 
little  or  no  confusion,  as  long  as  the  traditions  of  the  country  re- 
mained local  and  unconnected.  But  as  soon  as  these  traditions 
became 'fixed  by  a  written  language,  the  collectors  of  them,  de- 
ceived by  the  similarity  of  name,  assembled  the  scattered  facts, 
and,  ascribing  to  a  single  man  these  accumulated  exploits,  de- 
graded history  to  the  level  of  a  miraculous  mythology.'*  In  the 
same  way,  soon  after  the  use  of  letters  was  known  in  the  North 
of  Europe,  there  was  drawn  up  by  Saxo  Grammaticus  the  life  oi 
the  celebrated  Ragnar  Lodbrok.  Either  from  accident  or  de- 
sign, this  great  warrior  of  Scandinavia,  who  had  taught  England 
to  tremble,  had  received  the  same  name  as  another  Bagnar,  who 
was  prince  of  Jutland  about  a  hundred  years  earlier.  This  co- 
incidence would  have  caused  no  confusion,  as  long  as  each  dis- 
trict preserved  a  distinct  and  independent  account  of  its  own 
Ragnar.  But,  by  possessing  the  resource  of  writing,  men  be- 
came able  to  consolidate  the  separate  trains  of  events,  and,  as  it 
were,  fuse  two  truths  into  one  error.  And  this  was  what  ac- 
tually happened.  The  credulous  Saxo  put  together  the  different 
exploits  of  both  Ragnars,  and,  ascribing  the  whole  of  them  to 
his  favorite  hero,  has  involved  iu  obscurity  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting parts  of  the  early  history  of  Europe,*' 

The  anoals  of  the  North  afford  another  curious  instance  of 
this  source  of  error.  A  tribe  of  Finns  called  Queens,  occupied  a 
considerable  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the' Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
Their  country  was  known  as  Qusdnland  ;  and  this  name  gave 

Hercules  of  Egypt,  Prichar^t  Analyna  of  Egyptian  Mythology^  1888,  pp.  109,  115- 
1]9.  As  to  the  conf  isioQ  of  the  different  Hercules  by  the  Dorians,  see  ThirlwalCs 
^t  of  Oreeee^  rol  i.  p.  257 ;  and  compare  p.  180. 

"  This  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  Frederick  Schlegel  \  SehUgePs  Lecture  <m  Mi 
History  of  Literature,  Edinb.  1818,  vol.  i.  p.  260. 

**  The  habit  of  generalizing  names  precedes  that  more  advanced  state  of  society 
In  which  men  generalize  phenomena.  If  this  proposition  is  uniyersallv  trae,  which 
I  take  it  to  be,  it  will  throw  some  light  on  the  history  of  disputes  between  the  nomi- 
nalists and  the  realists. 

**  We  may  form  an  idea  of  the  fertility  of  this  source  of  error,  from  the  fact, 
that  in  Egypt  there  were  fifty-three  cities  bearing  the  same  name :  ^*  L'auteur  du 
Kamous  nous  apprend  qu*il  y  a  en  Egypte  cinquante  trois  Tilles  du  nom  de  Schobra : 
en  effet,  j'ai  retrouT^  tous  ces  noma  dans  les  deux  d^nombremens  dijk  cit6s.*^  Quo* 
tremere  Recherekea  avr  la  Langue  et  la  Litterature  de  P Egypte,  p.  199. 

**  On  this  confusion  respecting  Ragnar  Lodbrok,  see  Oeijer's  Hietory  of  Swedm^ 
part  1.  pp.  13,  14;  Lappenberg^e  Anglo-Saxon  Kinge,  vol.  it  p.  81 ;  WKeaton^i  Htat, 
of  the  Northfun,  p.  150;  Matlefa  Northern  AntiquitieSy  p.  883;  Oriehton^^  Scandi» 
tavia,  rol.  i.  p.  116.  A  comparison  of  these  passages  will  justify  the  sarcastic  remark 
of  Koch  on  the  history  of  Swedish  and  Danish  heroes ;  Koeh^  Tableaux  det  Rkolu 
Hone,  Tol.  i.  p.  57,  note. 
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rue  to  a  belief  that,  to  the  north  of  the  Baltic,  there  was  a  Ba« 
tion  of  Amazons.  This  would  easily  have  been  corrected  by  \ch 
cal  knowledge ;  but,  by  the  use  of  writing,  the  flying  rumoui 
was  at  once  fixed ;  and  the  existence  of  such  a  people  is  pop* 
itively  affirmed  in  some  of  the  earliest  European  histories.^* 
Thus,  too,  Abo,  the  ancient  capital  of  Finland,  was  called 
Turku,  which,  in  the  Swedish  language,  means  a  market-place. 
Adam  of  Bremen,  having  occasion  to  treat  of  the  countries  ad- 
joining the  Baltic,^^  was  so  misled  by  the  word  Turku,  that  this 
celebrated  historian  assures  his  readers  that  there  were  Turks  in 
Finland.*' 

To  these  illustrations  many  others  might  be  added,  showing 
how  mere  names  deceived  the  early  historians,  and  gave  rise  to 
relations  which  were  entirely  &lse,  and  might  have  been  rectified 
on  the  spot ;  but  which,  owing  to  the  art  of  writing,  were  car- 
ried into  distant  countries,  and  thus  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
contradiction.  Of  such  cases,  one  more  may  be  mentioned,  as 
it  concerns  the  history  of  England.  Richard  I.,  the  most  barba- 
rous of  our  princes,  was  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  the  Lion  ; 
an  appellation  conferred  upon  him  on  account  of  his  fearlessness, 
and  the  ferocity  of  his  temper.**  Hence  it  was  said  that  he  had 
the  heart  of  a  lion ;  and  the  title  Coeur  de  Lion  not  only  became 
indissolubly  connected  with  his  name,  but  actually  gave  rise  to 
a  story,  repeated  by  innumerable  writers,  according  to  which  he 
slew  a  lion  in  single  combat.^*     The  name  gave  rise  to  the  stoiy  ; 

*  Prichar^t  Phyttical  History  of  Mankind^  vol.  iii.  p.  273.  The  Norwegians  still 
give  to  the  Finlanders  the  name  of  Quaener.  See  Dillon's  Lapland  aud  Iceland,  8to, 
1840,  Toi.  iL  p.  221.  Compare  Laing'a  Sweden,  pp.  46,  47.  The  Amazon  river  in 
South  America  owes  its  name  to  a  similar  fable.  HendertofCs  Hiti.  of  Br^vnly  p.  453 ; 
Bouihey's  Hist,  of  Brazil,  vol.  i.  p.  112 ;  M^0ulloh*8  Researches  concerning  America, 
pp.  407,  408 ;  and  Journal  of  Oeog,  8oe.  vol.  xv.  p.  66,  for  an  account  of  the  wide 
diffusion  of  this  error. 

"  Sharon  Turner  (Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  80)  calls  him  '*  the  Strabo  of  th« 
Baltic  f  and  it  was  from  him  that  most  of  the  geographers  in  the  Middle  Ages 
derived  their  knowledge  of  the  North. 

*  **  It  was  called  in  Finnish  Turku,  from  the  Swedish  word  Utrg,  which  signifiei 
%  market-place.  The  sound  of  this  name  misled  Adam  of  Bremen  into  the  belief 
that  there  were  Turks  in  Finland.*'  Cooley's  Hist,  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery^ 
London,  1880,  vol.  i.  p.  211. 

**  The  chronicler  of  his  crusade  says,  that  he  was  called  Lion  on  account  of  his 
never  pardoning  an  offence :  "  Nihil  injuriarum  reliquit  inultum :  unde  et  unus  (t.  s, 
the  King  of  France)  dictns  est  Agnus  a  Griffonibus,  alter  Leonis  nomen  act;epit.'* 
Ckronicon  Rieardi  Divisiensis  de  Rebus  gesfis  Ricardi  Primi,  edit.  Stevenson,  Lond. 
1888,  p.  18.  Some  of  the  Egyptian  kings  received  the  name  of  Lion  *'from  their 
heroic  exploits.'*     Vyseon  flu  Pyramids,  vol.  iii.  p.  116. 

"  See  Price's  learned  Preface  to  Warton^s  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  pt 
21 ;  and  on  the  similar  story  of  Henry  the  Lion,  see  Maury,  Legendts  du  Moyen  Age, 
p.  160.  Compare  the  account  of  Duke  Godfrey's  conflict  with  a  bear,  in  Matthcsi 
Paris  Historia  Major,  p.  29,  Lond.  1684,  folio.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  story 
of  Alexander  and  the  lion  (Thirlteairs  History  of  Greece,  vol.  vi.  p.  806)  were  eqoally 
Cibiilous. 
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tlio  story  confirmed  the  name  ;  and  another  fiction  was  added  U 
that  long  series  of  falsehoods  of  which  history  mainly  consisted 
during  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  corruptions  of  history,  thus  naturally  brought  about  by 
the  mere  introduction  of  letters,  were,  in  Europe,  aided  by  an 
additional  cause.  With  the  art  of  writing,  there  was,  in  most 
cases,  also  communicated  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  ;  and  the 
new  religion  not  only  destroyed  many  of  the  Pagan  traditions, 
but  falsified  the  remainder,  by  amalgamating  them  with  monas- 
tic legends.  The  extent  to  which  this  was  carried  would  form 
a  curious  subject  for  inquiry  ;  but  one  or  two  instances  of  it  will 
perhaps  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  generality  of  readers. 

Of  the  earliest  state  of  the  great  Northern  nations  we  have 
little  positive  evidence ;  but  several  of  the  lays  in  which  the 
Scandinavian  poets  related  the  feats  of  their  ancestors,  or  oi 
their  contemporaries,  are  still  preserved ;  and  notwithstanding 
their  subsequent  corruption,  it  is  admitted  by  the  most  compe- 
tent judges  that  they  embody  real  and  historical  events.  But  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  Christian  missionaries  found  their 
way  across  the  Baltic,  and  introduced  a  knowledge  of  their  reli- 
gion among  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Europe.^'  Scarcely  was 
this  efifected,  when  the  sources  of  history  began  to  be  poisoned. 
At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  Saemund  Sigfussen,  a  Chris- 
tian priest,  gathered  the  popular,  and  hitherto  unwritten,  his- 
tories of  the  North  into  what  is  called  the  Elder  Edda  ;  and  he 
was  satisfied  with  adding  to  his  compilation  the  corrective  of 
a  Christian  hymn.'*  A  hundred  years  later,  there  was  made  an- 
other collection  of  the  native  histories  ;  but  the  principle  which 
I  have  mentioned,  having  had  a  longer  time  to  operate,  now  dis- 
played its  effects  still  more  clearly.  In  this  second  collection, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Younger  Edda,  there  is  an 
agreeable  mixture  of  Greek,  Jewish,  and  Christian  fables  ;  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Scandinavian  annals,  we  meet  with  the 
widely  diffused  fiction  of  a  Trojan  descent." 

*'  The  first  misaonary  was  Ebbo,  about  the  year  822.  He  was  followed  by  An- 
Bchar,  who  afterwards  pushed  his  eutcrpriso  as 'far  as  Sweden.  The  progress  was, 
however,  slow ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century  that  Chris- 
tianity was  established  firmly  in  the  North.  See  Ntander'a  BUt.  of  tJu  Ckurth^  vol. 
V.  pp.  873,  874,  879,  380,  400-402 ;  MoiiheinCt  Eccles.  Hitt,  vol.  i.  pp.  188,  216,  216  ; 
Barnft  Hist,  of  the  Orkney  Islands^  p.  125.  It  is  often  supposed  that  some  of  the 
Danes  in  Ireland  were  Christians  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ivar  I. ;  but  this  is  a  mistake, 
Into  which  Ledwich  fell  by  relying  on  a  coin,  which  in  reality  refers  to  Ivar  U. 
Petrie't  EeeUsiastieal  Architecture  of  Ireland,  p.  225;  and  Ledwieh^a  Antiquities  oj 
Ireland^  p.  159. 

*■  Mr.  Wheaton  {Hietory  of  Northmen,  p.  60)  says,  that  Saemund  "  merely  added 
•ne  song  of  his  own  composition,  of  a  moral  and  Christian  religious  tendency ;  so  u 
ttiereby  to  consecrate  and  leaven,  as  it  were,  the  whole  mass  of  Paganism." 

"   WkeaJto>9iU  Hxet.  of  the  Northmen,  pp.  89,  90;  MaUeCe  Northern  AnUqaiHe* 
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If,  by  way  of  farther  illustration,  wo  turn  to  other  parts  of 
the  world,  we  shall  find  a  series  of  facts  confirming  this  view 
We  shall  find  that,  in  those  countries  where  there  has  been  no 
change  of  religion,  history  is  more  trustworthy  and  connected 
than  in  those  countries  where  such  a  change  has  taken  place. 
In  India,  Brahmanism,  which  is  still  supreme,  was  established 
at  so  early  a  period,  that  its  origin  is  lost  in  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity.'^ The  consequence  is,  that  the  native  annals  have 
never  been  corrupted  by  any  new  superstition  ;  and  the  Hindus 
are  possessed  of  historic  traditions  more  ancient  than  can  be 
found  among  any  other  Asiatic  people.'^  In  the  same  way,  tho 
Chinese  have  for  upwards  of  2,000  years  preserved  the  religion 
of  Fo,  which  is  a  form  of  Buddhism."  In  China,  therefore^ 
though  the  civilization  has  never  been  equal  to  that  of  India, 
there  is  a  history,  not,  indeed,  as  old  as  the  natives  would  wish 
us  to  believe,  but  still  stretching  back  to  several  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  from  whence  it  has  been  brought  down 
to  our  own  times  in  an  uninterrupted  succession."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Persians,  whose  intellectual  development  was 
certainly  superior  to  that  of  the  Chinese,  are  nevertheless  with- 
out any  authentic  information  respecting  the  early  transactions 

fp.  877,  878,  485 ;  SehJeaeTt  Lecture  on  the  History  of  Literaiure,  toI.  i.  p.  265. 
odeed,  these  interpolations  are  so  numerous,  that  the  earlier  German  antiquarief 
believed  the  Edda  to  be  a  forgery  by  the  northern  monks, — a  paradox  which  Miiller 
refuted  more  than  forty  years  ago.  ^ote  in  Wheaton,  p.  61.  Compare  PalgronmU 
Engli^  Commonwealth^  Anglo-Scueon  Period^  vol.  i.  p.  136. 

**  As  is  evident  from  the  conflicting  statements  made  by  the  best  orientialista, 
each  of  whom  has  some  favourite  hypothesis  of  his  own  respecting  its  origin.  It  ia 
enough  to  say,  that  we  have  no  account  of  India  existing  without  Brahmanism ; 
and  as  to  its  real  history,  nothing  can  be  understood,  until  more  steps  have  been 
-taken  towards  generalizing  the  laws  which  regulate  the  growth  of  religious  opinions. 
»»  Dr.  Prichard  {Phytieal  Hist,  of  Mankind,  vol.  iv.  pp.  101-1 0.'5)  thinks  that  the 
Hindus  have  a  history  beginning  b.  c.  1891.  Compare  Works  of  Sir  W,  Jones^  vol. 
i.  pp.  811,  812.  Mr.  Wilson  says,  that  even  the  genealogies  in  the  Puranaa  are,  **in 
all  probability,  much  more  authentic  than  has  been  sometimes  supposed.^  Wilson*! 
note  in  MUPs  Hist,  of  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  161, 162.  See  also  his  Preface  to  the  Vishnu 
Pwrana,  p.  Ixv. ;  and  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  v.  p.  244. 

•■  Journal  of  Asiatic  Soe.  voL  vi.  p.  251 ;  Herder,  fdeen  eur  Geschiehte,  vol.  iv. 
p.  70;  Works  of  Sir  W,  Jones,  vol.  i.  p.  104.  I  learn  from  a  note  in  ErmafCs  Sibs' 
na,  vol  ii.  p.  806,  that  one  of  the  missionaries  gravely  suggests  **  that  Buddhism 
iMiginated  in  the  errors  of  the  Manichsans,  and  is  therefore  but  an  imitation  of 
Christianity." 

**  M.  Bunsen  says,  that  the  Chinese  have  "  a  regular  chronology,  extending  back 
8000  years  b.  c.**  Bwnsen^s  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  240.  See  also  Humboldfs  Cosmos,  vol. 
ii.  p.  475,  vol.  iv.  p.  455 ;  Eenouard,  Hist,  de  la  Mycins,  vol.  i.  pp.  47,  48;  and  the 
statements  of  Klaproth  and  R^musat,  in  Prichard's  Physical  Hist.  vol.  iv.  pp.  476, 477. 
The  superior  exactness  of  the  Chinese  annals  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  their  early 
knowledge  of  printing,  with  which  they  claim  to  have  been  acquainted  in  b.  c.  1100 
Meidinaer^s  Essay,  in  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol  iii.  p.  168.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  printing  was  unknown  in  Cliina  till  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  after  Christ,  and 
movable  types  were  not  invented  before  1041.  HtmholdCs  Cosmos,  vol  ii.  p.  628; 
Transae.  of  Asiatic  Society,  voLi.  p.  7 ;  Journal  Asiatigue,  vol.  l  p.  187,  Paris,  1822; 
UavisU  Chineu,  vol.  i.  pp.  174, 178,  vol  iii.  p.  1.    There  are  some  interesting  papers 
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of  their  ancient  monarchy.'^  For  this  I  can  see  no  pos8il>le  rea- 
son, except  the  fiict,  that  Pereia,  soon  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  Koran,  was  conquered  by  the  Mohammedans,  who  com- 
pletely subverted  the  Parsee  religion,  and  thus  interrupted  the 
stream  of  the  national  traditions.^^  Hence  it  is  that,  putting  asid^ 
the  myths  of  the  Zendavesta,  we  have  no  native  authorities  for 
Persian  history  of  any  value,  until  the  appearance,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  of  the  Shah  Nameh  ;  in  which,  however,  Ferdousi  has 
mingled  the  miraculous  relations  of  those  two  religions  by  which 
his  country  had  been  successively  subjected.*®  The  result  is, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  various  discoveries  which  have  been 
made,  of  monuments,  inscriptions,  and  coins,  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  rely  on  the  scanty  and  inaccurate  details  in  the  Greek 
writers  for  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Asiatic  monarchies/* 

on  the  early  history  of  China  in  Journal  of  Anat,  8oe.  vol  i.  pp.  67-86,  218-222,  toL 
li.  pp.  166-171,  276-287. 

*^  "  From  the  death  of  Alexander  (328  b.  c.)  to  .he  reign  of  Ardeshir  Babegan 
(Artaxerxcs),  the  founder  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  (200  a.  n.),  a  period  oi  more  than 
five  centuries,  is  almost  a  blank  in  the  Persian  history.*^  JVoi/er'a  Preliminary  Dis- 
course  to  the  babiatan^  8vo,  1848,  vol.  i.  pp.  Iv.  Wi.  See  to  the  same  effect  Erskine 
on  tfi£  Zeud-Avesta^  in  TVantae,  of  8oc.  of  Bombay^  vol.  ii.  pp.  808-306 ;  and  AfalcoimU 
IfUt.  of  Persia^  vol.  i.  p.  68.  The  ancient  Persian  traditions  are  said  to  have  been 
Pehlvi ;  Malcolm^  vol.  i.  pp.  601-606 ;  bnt  if  so,  they  have  all  perished,  p.  666 :  com- 
pare Rawlinson^s  note  in  Journal  of  Qeog.  Soc»  vol.  x.  p.  82. 

**  On  the  antagonism  between  Mohammedanism  and  the  old  Persian  history,  see 
a  note  in  Orote'a  HiM.  of  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  623.  Even  at  present,  or,  at  all  events, 
during  this  century,  the  best  education  in  Persia  consisted  in  learning  the  elements 
of  Arabic  grammar,  **  logic,  jurisprudence,  the  traditions  of  their  prophet,  and  the 
commentaries  on  the .  Koran.**  Van»  ^Kennedy  on  Pernan  Literature^  in  TVanaae. 
of  Bombay  Society^  vol.  iL  p.  62.  In  the  same  way,  the  Mohammedans  neglected 
the  old  history  of  India,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  destroyed  or  corrupted  it ;  but 
they  never  had  any  thing  like  the  hold  of  India  that  they  had  of  Persia,  and,  above 
all,  they  were  nnable  to  displace  the  native  religion.  However,  their  influence,  so 
far  as  it  went,  was  unfavourable ;  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  {Hist,  of  India,  p.  468)  says, 
that  till  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  uo  instance  of  a  Mussulman  carefully  study- 
ing Hindu  literature. 

^  On  the  Shah  Nameh,  see  Workt  of  8ir  W,  Jonet,  voL  iv.  pp.  644,  646,  vol.  v. 
p.  694  ;  MilPa  Hist,  of  India,  vol.  ii.  pp.  64,  66 ;  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  iv. 
p.  226.  It  is  supposed  by  a  very  high  authority  that  the  Persian  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions "  will  enable  us,  in  the  end,  to  introduce  something  like  chronological  accuracy 
and  order  into  the  myths  and  traditions  embodied  in  the  Shah  Kameh.*'  Raw- 
Unaon  on  the  Inaeriptiona  of  Aaayria  and  Babylonia,  in  Journal  of  Aaiat.  Soc.  vol. 
xil.  p.  446. 

*^  On  the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks  respecting  Persian  history,  see  Vans  Kennedy, 
In  Tranaae.  of  Soe,  of  Bombay,  vol.  ii.  pp.  119,  127-129,  136.  Indeed,  this  learned 
writer  says  (p.  188)  he  is  "  inclined  to  suspect  that  no  Greek  author  ever  derived  his 
information  from  any  native  of  Persia  Proper,  that  is,  of  the  country  to  the  east  of 
the  Euphrates.'*  See  also  on  the  perplexities  in  Persian  chronology,  Orote'a  UiaL  of 
Orews,  voL  vi.  p.  496,  vol.  ix.  p.  8,  vol.  x.  p.  406 ;  and  DonaldaofCa  New  Oratylu^ 
1889,  p.  87  note.  As  to  the  foolish  stories  which  the  Greeks  relate  respecting  AchcB- 
menes,  compare  Maleolm^a  Hiat.  of  Pertia,  vol.  i.  p.  18,  with  HefrerCa  AaiaHe  Nation/a^ 
vol.  i.  p.  248.  Even  Herodotus,  who  is  invaluable  in  regard  to  Egypt,  is  not  to  bs 
relied  upon  for  Persia ;  as  was  noticed  long  ago  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  the  Preface  to 
his  Nader  Shah  (Jonea'a  Worka,  vol.  v.  p.  640),  and  is  partly  admitted  by  Mr.  Mnrt 
IRHory  of  the  Literal ure  of  Ancient  Greece,  vol  iv.  p.  888,  8vo,  1868). 
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Even  among  more  barbarous  nations  we  see  the  same  princi-* 
pie  at  work.  The  Malayo-Polynesian  race  is  well  known  tc 
etimoloffstBy  as  coTering  an  immense  series  of  islands,  extending 
from  Madagascar  to  within  2,000  miles  of  the  western  coast 
of  America.^*  The  religion  of  these  widely  scattered  people 
was  originally  Polytheism,  of  which  the  purest  forms  were  long 
preserved  in  the  Philippine  Islands.^'  But  in  the  fifteenth  cen< 
tury,  many  of  the  Polynesian  nations  were  converted  to  Mo- 
hanmiedanism  ;**  and  this  was  followed  by  a  process  precisely 
the  same  as  that  which  I  have  pointed  out  in  other  countries. 
The  new  religion,  by  changing  the  current  of  the  national 
thoughts,  corrupted  the  purity  of  the  national  history.  Of  all 
the  islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Java  was  the  one  which 
reached  the  highest  civilization.  <^  Now,  however,  the  Javanese 
have  not  only  lost  their  historical  traditions,  but  even  those  lists 
of  their  kings  which  are  extant,  are  interpolated  with  the  names 
of  Mohammedan  saints.^^  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  in 
the  adjacent  island  of  Bali,  where  the  old  religion  is  still  pre- 

**  That  18,  to  Easter  Island,  which  appears  to  be  its  furthest  boundary  (PrichmrcPs 
Phyt.  Hist.  Tol.  ▼.  p.  6) ;  and  of  which  there  is  a  good  account  in  Beeeheifs  Voyagt 
to  the  Patijic^  vol.  i.  pp.  43-58,  and  a  notice  in  Journal  of  Oeoa.  Society^  vo\.  i.  p.  195. 
The  language  of  Easter  Island  has  been  long  known  to  be  Malajo-Polynesian ;  for 
it  was  understood  by  a  native  of  the  Society  Islands,  who  accompanied  Cook  (Cook's 
Voyages^  vol.  iii.  pp.  294,  308 ;  and  Prichardf  vol.  v.  p.  147 ,  compare  Marsden^s 
History  of  Sumatra^  p.  164).  Ethnologists  have  not  usually  paid  suflScient  honour 
to  this  great  navigator,  who  was  the  first  to  remark  the  similarity  between  the  differ- 
ent languages  in  Polynesia  Proper.  Cook's  Voyages^  vol.  ii.  pp.  60,  61,  vol  iii.  pp. 
230,  280, 290,  vol.  iv.  p.  305,  vol.  vi.  p.  280,  voL  vii.  p.  115.  As  to  Madagascar  being 
the  western  limit  of  this  vast  race  of  people,  see  Asiatic  Researches^  vol.  iv.  p.  222 ; 
ReporU  on  Mthnology  by  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1847,  pp.  154,  216,  250;  and  £Uis's  Hut. 
of  Madagascar^  vol.  i.  p.  138. 

^-  Also  the  seat  of  the  Taeala  language ;  which,  according  to  William  Humboldt, 
is  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  forms  of  the  Malayo-Polynesian.  Prichard*s  Physical 
Hist.  vol.  V.  pp.  36,  51,  52. 

**  MarsdenU  History  of  Sumatra,  p.  281.  De  Thou  (Hist.  Univ.  vol.  xiii.  p.  69) 
•apposes  that  the  Javanese  did  not  become  Mohammedans  till  late  in  the  sixteenth 
century ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  their  conversion  took  place  at  least  a  hundred 
years  earlier,  the  old  religion  being  finally  abolished  in  1478.  See  Crawfurd's  Hi^t. 
oftht  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  ii.  p.  812;  Low^s  Sarawak,  p.  96;  and  Raffles^  Hist,  of 
Java,  vol.  i.  pp.  309,  849,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1,  66,  254.  The  doctrines  of  Mohammed  spread 
4uickly ;  and  the  Malay  pilgrims  enjoy  the  reputation,  in  modern  times,  of  being  among 
the  most  scrupulously  religious  of  those  who  go  to  the  Hadj.  BurckhardCs  Arabia, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  96,  97. 

*•  The  Javanese  civiliuation  is  examined  at  great  length  by  William  Humboldt, 
u  his  celebrated  work,  Ueher  die  Kam  Sprache,  Berlin,  1836.  From  the  evidence 
lupplied  by  some  early  Chinese  writings,  which  have  only  recently  been  published, 
inhere  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  Indian  colonies  were  established  in  Java 
n  the  first  century  after  Christ.  See  Wilson  on  the  Foe  Kue  Ki,  in  Journal  of  Asiat. 
8oc,  vol.  V.  p.  187 ;  compare  vol.  vi.  p.  820. 

*•  Cratefwrd*s  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  ii.  p.  297.  Compare  with  this 
She  exactness  with  which,  even  in  the  island  of  Celebes,  the  dates  were  preserved 
*  before  the  introduction  of  Mahomedanism."  Crawfurd,  vol.  I.  p.  806.  For  similar 
nstanees  of  royal  genealogies  being  obscured  by  the  introduction  into  them  of  the 
Munee  of  gods,  see  KemhUs  Sastons  in  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  27,  385. 
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served,*'  the  legends  of  Java  are  remembered  and  cherished  by 
the  people." 

It  would  be  useless  to  adduce  further  evidence  respecting  the 
manner  in  which,  among  an  imperfectly  civilized  people,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  religion  will  always  aflfect  the  accuracy  of 
their  early  history.  I  need  only  observe,  that  in  this  way  the 
Christian  priests  have  obscured  the  annals  of  every  Euroi)ean 
people  they  converted,  and  have  destroyed  or  corrupted  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Gauls,*»  of  the  Welsh,  of  the  Irish,"  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,«»  of  the  Sclavonic  nations,"  of  the  Finns,"  and  even  of 
the  Icelanders/* 

Besides  all  this,  there  occurred  other  circumstances  tending 
in  the  same  direction.  Owing  to  events  which  I  shall  hereafter 
explain,  the  literature  of  Europe,  shortly  before  the  final  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Roman  Empire,  fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  cler- 
gy, who  were  long  venerated  as  the  sole  instructors  of  mankind. 
For  several  centuries,  it  was  extremely  rare  to  meet  with  a  lay- 
man who  could  read  or  write  ;  and  of  course  it  was  still  rarer  to 
meet  with  one  able  to  compose  a  work  Literature,  being  thus 
monopolized  by  a  single  class,  assumed  the  peculiarities  natural 
to  its  new  masters."  And  as  the  clergy,  taken  as  a  body,  have 
always  looked  on  it  as  their  business  to  enforce  belief,  rather  than 

"  Asiatic  ReBcarcheSy  vol.  x.  p.  191,  vol.  xiii.  p.  128.  In  the  Appendix  to  Raffled 
Hist,  of  Java,  vol.  ii  p.  cxlii.,  it  is  said,  that  "  in  Bali  not  more  than  one  in  two 
hundred,  if  so  many,  are  Mahomedans."    See  also  p.  65,  and  vol.  i.  p.  530. 

*^  Indeed,  the  Javanese  appear  to  have  no  other  means  of  acquiring  the  old  Kawi 
traditions  than  by  learning  them  from  natives  of  Bali.  See  note  to  an  Essfiy  on  the 
Island  of  Bali,  in  Asiatic  Rcnearchea,  vol.  xiii.  p.  162,  Calcutta,  1820, 4to.  Sir  Stam- 
ford Raffles  (ffisL  of  Java,  vol.  i.  p.  40u)  says,  *'  It  is  chiefly  to  Bali  that  we  must 
look  for  illustrations  of  the  ancient  state  of  the  Javans."    See  also  p.  414. 

*"  Respecting  the  corruption  of  Druidical  traditions  in  Gaul  by  Christian  priests, 
see  ViUemarque,  Chants  Populaires  de  la  Bretagne,  Paris,  1846,  vol.  i.  pp.  xviii.  xlx. 

**  The  injury  done  to  the  traditions  handed  down  by  Welsh  and  Irish  bards,  i« 
noticed  in  Dr.  Prichard's  valuable  work,  Physical  Hist,  of  Mankind,  vol.  lii.  p.  184, 
6vo,  1841.    See  also  Warton^s  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxvii.  note. 

"  See  the  remarks  on  Beowulf,  in  WriahCs  Biog.  Brit  Lii.  vol.  i.  p.  7,  8vo,  1842. 
See  also  pp.  13,  14:  and  compare  Kembles  Saxons  in  England,  vol.  i.  p.  331. 

"  Talv€s  Language  and  Literature  of  the  Slavic  Nations,  8vo,  1850,  p.  231.  The 
Pagan  songs  of  the  Slovaks,  in  the  north-west  of  Uungary,  were  for  a  time  preserved ; 
but  even  they  are  now  lost.     TcUvi,  p.  216. 

**  The  monkish  chroniclers  neglected  the  old  Finnish  traditioubi  .nd  allowing 
them  to  perish,  preferred  the  inventions  of  Saxo  and  Johannes  Magnus.  Priehard't 
Physical  Hist.  vol.  lii.  pp.  284,  285. 

^  For  an  instance  in  which  the  monks  have  falsified  the  old  Icelandic  traditions, 
lee  Mr.  Keightley's  learned  book  on  Fairy  Mythology,  8vo,  1850,  p.  159. 

**  The  jS^v.  Mr.  Dowling,  who  looks  back  with  great  regret  to  this  happy  penou, 
■ays,  *'  Writers  wc'te  almost  universally  ecclesiastics.  Literature  was  scarcely  any 
thing  but  a  religious  exercise ;  for  every  thing  that  was  studied,  was  studied  with  a 
reference  to  religion.  The  men,  therefore,  who  wrote  history,  wrote  ecclesiastical 
history.*^  J)owling's  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  8vo, 
L833,  p.  56 ;  a  work  of  some  talent,  b:it  chieflv  interesting  as  a  manifesto  by  an  active 
parly. 
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encourage  inquiry,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  displayed  in  their 
writings  the  spirit  incidental  to  the  habits  of  their  piofession. 
Hence,  as  I  have  aVeady  observed,  literature,  during  many  ages, 
instead  of  benefiting  society,  injured  it,  by  increasing  credulity, 
and  thus  stopping  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Indeed,  the  apti- 
tude  for  falsehood  became  so  great,  that  there  was  nothing  men 
were  unwilling  to  beb'eve.  Nothing  came  amiss  to  their  greedy 
and  credulous  ears.  Histories  of  omens,  prodigies,  apparitions, 
strange  portents,  monstrous  appearances  in  the  heavens,  the 
wildest  and  most  incoherent  absurdities,  were  repeated  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  copied  from  book  to  book,  with  as  much 
care  as  if  they  were  the  choicest  treasures  of  human  wisdom.-* 
That  Europe  should  have  ever  emerged  fTX)m  such  a  state,  is  the 
most  decisive  proof  of  the  extraordinary  energy  of  Man,  since  we 
cannot  even  conceive  a  condition  of  society  more  unfavourable 
to  his  progress.  But  it  is  evident,  that  until  the  emancipation 
was  effected,  the  credulity  and  looseness  of  thought  which  were 
universal,  unfitted  men  for  habits  of  investigation,  and  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  engage  in  a  successful  study  of  past  af- 
fairs, or  even  record  with  accuracy  what  was  taking  place  around 
them." 

If,  therefore,  we  recur  to  the  facts  just  cited,  we  may  say 
that,  omitting  several  circumstances  altogether  subordinate, 
there  were  three  leading  causes  of  the  corruption  of  the  history 
of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  first  cause  was,  the  sudden 
introduction  of  the  art  of  writing,  and  the  consequent  fusion  of 
different  local  traditions,  which,  when  separate,  were  accurate, 
))Ut  when  united  were  false.  The  second  cause  was,  the  change 
of  religion  ;  which  acted  in  two  ways,  producing  not  merely  an 
interruption  of  the  old  traditions,  but  also  an  interpolation  of 
them.  And  the  third  cause,  probably  the  most  powerful  of  all, 
was,  that  history  became  monopolized  by  a  class  of  men  whose 
professional  habits  made  them  quick  to  believe,  and  who,  more- 

**  Thus,  for  instance,  a  celebrated  historian,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
eenturj,  says  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus :  *'  Ejusdcm  regis  tempore,  ut  ex  parte 
Bupradictum  est,  in  sole,  luna,  et  stellip,  multa  signa  visa  sunt,  mare  quoque  littu? 
persaepe  egrediebatur,  et  homines  et  animalia  submersit,  villas,  et  domos  quampluref 
Bubvertit.  In  pago  qui  Barukeshire  nominatur,  ante  occisionem  regis  sanguis  de 
fonte  tribus  septiroanis  enianavit.  Multis  etiam  Normannis  diabolus  in  horribili 
specie  se  frequenter  in  silvis  ostcndens,  plura  cum  eis  de  rcge  et  Ranulfo,  et  quibus- 
dam  aliis  locutus  est.  Nee  niirum,  nam  illorum  tempore  ferd  omuis  legum  siluit 
justitia,  causisque  justiiiie  subpositis,  sola  in  principibus  imperabat  pecunia."  Rog, 
de  Iloveden  Annal.  in  Scriptorea  post  Bedaniy  p.  268.  See  also  the  same  work,  pp. 
866-358 ;  and  compare  Matthcei  WestmonasL  Flares  IIi$toriarum,  part  i.  pp.  266, 
289,  part  ii.  p.  2»8. 

^^  Even  the  descriptions  of  natural  objects  which  historians  attempted  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  were  marked  by  the  same  carelessness.  See  some  good  observations 
by  Dr.  Arnold,  on  Bedels  account  of  the  Solent  Sea.  ArnoUra  Lectures  on  Modem 
Hiitmry,  pp.  102,  108. 
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over,  had  a  direct  intereet  in  increasing  the  general  credulity, 
since  it  was  the  basis  upon  which  their  own  authority  was  built. 

By  the  operation  of  these  causes,  the  history  of  Europe  be- 
came corrupted  to  an  extent  for  which  we  can  find  no  parallel  in 
any  other  period.  That  there  was,  properly  speaking,  no  history, 
was  the  smallest  part  of  the  inconvenience ;  but,  unhappily, 
men,  not  satisfied  with  the  absence  of  truth,  supplied  its  place 
by  the  invention  of  &lsehood.  Among  innumerable  instances 
of  this,  there  is  one  species  of  inventions  worth  noticing,  because 
they  evince  that  love  of  antiquity,  which  is  a  marked  character- 
istic  of  those  classes  by  whom  history  was  then  written.  I 
allude  to  fictions  regarding  the  origin  of  difierent  nations,  in  all 
of  which  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  very  discernible.  Dur- 
ing many  centuries,  it  was  believed  by  every  people  that  they 
were  directly  descended  from  ancestors  who  had  been  present  at 
the  siege  of  Troy.  That  was  a  proposition  which  no  one  thought 
of  doubting."  The  only  question  was,  as  to  the  details  of  so 
illustrious  a  lineage.  On  this,  however,  there  was  a  certain 
unanimity  of  opinion  ;  since,  toot  to  mention  inferior  countries, 
it  was  admitted  that  the  French  were  descended  from  Francus, 
whom  every  body  knew  to  be  the  son  of  Hector  ;  and  it  was  also 
known  that  the  Britons  came  from  Bmtus,  whose  father  was  no 
other  than  ^neas  himself.^' 

Touching  the  origin  of  particular  places,  the  great  historians 
of  the  Middle  Ages  are  equally  communicative.  In  the  accounts 
they  give  of  them,  as  well  as  in  the  lives  they  write  of  eminent 
men,  the  history  usually  begins  at  a  very  remote  period ;  and 
the  events  relating  to  their  subject  are  often  traced  back,  in  an 
unbroken  series,  from  the  moment  when   Noah  left  the  ark,  or 

*^  In  Ze  Lona^M  Bihliotheaue  HUtorique  de  la  France^  vol.  ii.  p.  3,  it  is  said,  that 
the  descent  of  the  Idngs  of  France  from  the  Trojans  was  universally  believed  before 
the  sixteenth  century :  '*  Oette  descendance  a  6t6  crue  veritable  prte  de  huit  cent  ans, 
et  soutenue  par  tous  les  6crivain8  de  notre  histoire ;  la  fausctt4  nVn  a  6t6  reconnue 
qu'au  commencement  du  seizi^mc  si&ele."  Polydore  Vergil,  who  died  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  attacked  this  opinion  in  regard  to  England,  and  thereby 
made  his  history  unpopular.  See  Ellis* a  Preface  to  Polydore  Vergil^  p.  xx.  4  to,  1844, 
published  bj  the  Camden  Society.  "  He  discarded  Brute,  as  an  unreal  personage." 
in  1128,  Heury  I.,  king  of  England,  inquired  from  a  learned  man  respecting  the 
early  history  of  France.  The  answer  is  preserved  by  an  historian  of  the  thirteenth 
century :  '*  Regum  potentissime,  inquiens,  sicut  pleraeque  gentes  Europae,  ita  Franci 
a  Trojanis  originem  duxerunt."  Matthm  Pari*  Hist.  Majors  p.  69.  See  also  Bog.  de 
ffov.  in  Scriptoret  post  Bedarn^  p.  274.  On  the  descent  of  the  Britons  from  Priam 
and  iEneas,  see  MattJuti  Westmoruut.  Floret  Historiarumy  part  i.  p.  66.  Indeed,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  their  Trojan  origin  was  stated  as  a  notorious 
fact,  in  a  letter  written  to  Pope  Boniface  by  Edward  I.,  and  signed  by  the  English 
nobility.  See  WarUfiCt  Hist,  of  English  Poetry^  vol.  i.  pp.  131, 132 ;  and  CampbelPs 
Lives  of  the  Chancellors^  vol.  i.  p.  185.   . 

**  The  general  opinion  was,  that  Brutus,  or  Brute,  was  the  son  of  iGneas ;  but 
some  historians  affirmed  that  he  was  the  great-grandson.  See  7V«rn«r*a  Hist,  of 
England^  vol  i.  p.  68,  vol.  vii.  p.  220. 
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even  when  Adam  passed  the  gates  of  Paradise/^  On  otbei 
occasions,  the  antiquity  they  assign  is  somewhat  less  ;  but  the 
range  of  their  information  is  always  extraordinary.  They  say, 
that  the  capital  of  France  is  called  after  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam, 
because  he  fled  there  when  Troy  was  overthrown."*  They  also 
mention  that  Tonrs  owed  its  name  to  being  the  burial-place  of 
Turonus,  one  of  the  Trojans;"  while  the  city  of  Troyes  was  actual- 
ly built  by  the  Trojans,  as  its  etymology  clearly  proves."  Ii  was 
well  ascertained  tidat  Nuremberg  was  called  after  the  Emperor 
Nero  ;**  and  Jerusalem  after  King  Jehus,"  a  man  of  vast  celeb- 
rity in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  whose  existence  later  historians 
have  not  been  able  to  verify.  The  river  Humber  received  its 
name  because,  in  ancient  times,  a  king  of  the  Huns  had  been 

•  In  the  Notes  to  a  Chronicle  of  London  from  If  89  to  1483,  pp.  183-187,  edit 
4to,  1827,  there  is  a  pedigree,  in  which  the  history  of  the  bishops  of  London  is  traced 
bacic,  not  only  to  the  migration  of  Brutus  froni  Troy,  but  also  to  Noah  and  Adam. 
Thus,  too,  Goropius,  in  his  history  of  Antwerp,  written  in  the  sixteenth  century : 
"  Vond  zoowel  de  Nederlandwjhe  taal  als  de  Wysbegeerte  van  Orpheus  In  de  ark 
van  Noach."  Van  Kampen^  Oeeekiedenix  der  Letteren^  8vo,  1621,  vol.  I.  p.  91 ;  see 
also  p.  86.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Mathcw  Paris  (Hintoria  Major^  p.  352)  says 
of  Alfred,  "  Hujus  genealogia  in  Anglorum  historiis  perducitur  usque  ad  Adam  pVi- 
mum  parentem."  See,  to  the  same  effect,  Matthcei  Wettmonast.  Fiorea  HiUoriarwn^ 
fmrt  t.  pp.  323,  824,  416.  In  William  of  Malmesbury^s  Chronicle  (Seriptoree  poei 
JJedam,  p.  22  rev.)  the  genealogy  of  the  Saxon  kings  is  traced  back  to  Adam.  For 
other,  and  similar,  instances,  see  a  note  in  Lingcr^»  History  of  Enaland,  vol.  i.  p. 
403.  And  Mr.  Ticknor  {History  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  609)  mentions,  thai 
the  Spanish  chroniclers  present  **  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  Spanish  kings  from 
Tubal,  a  grandson  of  Noah." 

•'  Monteil,  in  his  curious  book,  Histoire  des  divers  Etats^  vol.  v.  p.  70,  mentions 
the  old  belief  **  que  les  Parisiens  sont  du  sang  des  rois  des  anciens  Troyens,  par 
Pfcris,  tils  de  Priam."  Even  in  the  seventeenth  century  this  idea  was  not  extinct; 
and  Coryat,  who  travelled  in  France  in  1608,  gives  another  version  of  it.  He  says, 
"  As  for  her  name  of  Paris,  she  hath  it  (as  some  write)  from  Paris,  the  eighteenth 
king  of  Gallia  Celtica,  whom  some  write  to  have  been  lineally  descended  from  Japhet, 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  and  to  have  founded  this  citv.*^  Coryafa  Omditiea^ 
1611,  reprinted  1776,  vol.  i.  pp.  27,  28. 

**  "  Erat  ibi  quidam  Tros  nomine  Turonus  Bruti  nepos De  nomine 

tpsius  praedicta  civitas  Turonis  vocabulum  nacta  est ;  quia  ibidem  sepultus  fiiit." 
&alfredi  Monumet.  Hist.  Briton,  lib.  i.  cap.  xv.  p.  19.  And  Mathew  of  Westminster, 
who  wrote  in  the  fourteenth  century,  says  (Flores  Historiantm^  parti. p.  17):  '*Tros 

nomine  Turnus De  nomine  ver6  ipsius  Turonorum  civitas  vocabilum 

traxit,  quia  ibidem,  ut  tcstatur  Homerus,  sepultus  fuit." 

"  "  On  convient  bicn  que  les  TroyeniPde  notre  Troyes  sont  du  sang  des  ancieDS 
Troyens."     Monteil^  Divers  Etats,  voL  v.  p.  69. 

**  Monconys,  who  was  in  Nuremberg  in  1668,  found  this  opinion  still  held  there; 
and  he  seems  himself  half  inclined  to  believe  it ;  for,  in  visiting  a  castle,  be 
observes,  **  Mais  je  ne  s^ai  si  c'est  un  ouvrage  de  N6ron,  comme  Ton  le  dit,  et  que 
mdme  le  nom  de  Nuremberg  en  vient."  Voyagea  de  Monconys^  vol.  iv.  p.  141,  edit. 
Paris,  1696. 

^  "  Deincepe  regnante  in  ea  Jcbusseo,  dicta  Jebus,  et  sic  ex  Jebus  et  Salem  dicta 
est  Jebussalcm.  Unde  post  dempta  h  littera  et  addita  r,  dicta  est  Hierusalem.** 
Matthcei  Paris  Htatoria  Major^  p.  43.  This  remind.*?  me  of  another  great  writer,  who 
was  one  of  the  fathers,  and  was  moreover  a  saint,  and  who,  says  M.  Matter,  "ddriw 
les  Samaritains  du  roi  Samarius,  fits  de  Canaan."  Matter^  Hist,  du  Onostieiame,  rol 
L  p.  41. 

15 
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drowned  in  it."  The  Gauls  derived  their  origin,  according  tc 
some,  from  Galathia,  a  female  descendant  of  Japhet;  according 
to  others,  from  Gomer,  the  son  of  Japhet.®^  Prussia  was  called 
after  Prussus,  a  brother  of  Augustus."  This  was  remarkably 
modem;  but  Silesia  had  its  name  from  the  prophet  Elisha, — 
from  whom,  indeed,  the  Silesians  descended  ;*»  while  as  to  the 
city  of  Zurich,  its  exact  date  was  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  it 
was  unquestionably  built  in  the  time  of  Abraham.^®  It  was 
likewise  from  Abraham  and  Sarah  that  the  gipsies  immediately 
sprung."'*  The  blood  of  the  Saracens  was  less  pure^  since  they 
were  only  descended  from  Sarah, — ^in  what  way  is  not  mentioned; 
but  she  probably  had  them  by  another  marriage,  or,  may  be,  as 
the  fruit  of  an  Egyptian  intrigue.'*  At  aU  events,  the  Scotch 
certainly  came  from  Egypt;  for  they  were  originally  the  issue  of 
Scota,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  who  bequeathed  to 
them  her  name.^'  On  sundry  similar  matters,  the  Middle  Ages 
possessed  information  equally  valuable.  It  was  well  known  that 
the  city  of  Naples  was  founded  on  eggs;'^  and  it  was  also  known, 

**  "  Humber  rex  Hunnomm  ...  ad  flumen  diffugiens,  submersus  est  intra 
ipsum,  et  nomen  suum  flumini  reliquit.^'  McUthcei  Westmonast,  Flores  Historiarumy 
part  i.  p.  19. 

*^  These  two  opinions,  which  long  divided  the  learned  world,  are  stated  in  Lt 
LonQy  Bibliotheofu  HUtorique  de  la  firancey  toI.  ii.  pp.  5,  49. 

"  See  a  cunous  allusion  to  this  in  De  Tiwu^  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  viii.  p.  160 ;  where, 
however,  it  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  Russian  invention. 

*"  "  The  Silesians  are  not  without  voluminous  writers  upon  their  antiquities ;  auu 
one  of  them  gravely  derives  the  name  and  descent  of  his  country  from  the  prophet 
Elisha.^'     Adams's  Letter*  on  Silesia^  p.  267,  Lond.  8vo,  1804. 

'^  In  1608,  Ooryat,  when  in  Zurich,  was  "  told  by  the  learned  Hospinian  that 
their  city  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Abraham.*^  Ooryat's  Omdities,  vol.  i.  Epistle 
to  the  Reader,  sig.  D.  I  always  give  the  most  recent  instance  I  have  met  with, 
because,  in  the  history  of  the  European  intellect,  it  is  important  to  know  how  long 
the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  survived  in  different  countries. 

**  They  were  **  sculs  enfants  legitimes"  of  Abraham  and  Sarah.  JianteU,  Divers 
Etats,  vol.  V.  p.  19. 

**  Mathew  Paris,  who  is  apprehensive  lest  the  reputation  of  Sarah  should  suffer, 
iays :  ^'  Saraceni  perversa  se  putant  ex  Sara  dici ;  sed  veriiks  Agarcni  dicuntur  ab 
Agar ;  et  Ismaelits,  ab  Ismaele  filio  Abrahae."  Hist,  Major,  p.  367.  Compare  t 
fimilar  passage  in  Mezeray^  Histoire  de  France,  vol.  I  p.  127  :  ^'Sarrasins,  ou  de  la 
▼ille  de  Sarai,  ou  de  Sara  femme  d^ Abraham,  duquel  lis  se  disent  faussement  I6gitimet 
li6ritiers."  After  this,  the  idea,  or  the  feur  of  the  idea,  soon  died  away ;  and  Beau- 
■obre  (Histoire  Critique  de  Maniehee,  vol.  i.  p.  24)  says :  *'  On  derive  vulgaircment 
la  nom  de  Sarasins  du  mot  Arabe  Sarah,  ou  Sarak,  qui  signifie  effectivemcnt  voleur.** 
A  good  example  of  a  secular  turn  given  to  a  theological  etymology.  For  a  similar 
case  in  northern  histpry,  see  Whitelocke's  Journal  of  the  Swedish  Embassy,  voL  i.  pp. 
190, 191. 

^'  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  this  was  stated,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  as  a 
well-known  historical  fact.  See  Lingar^n  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  187 :  "  They 
are  sprung  from  Scota,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  who  landed  in  Ireland,  and  whose 
descendants  wrested,  by  force  of  arms,  the  northern  half  of  Britain  from  the  progeny 
•f  Brute." 

'*  Mr.  Wright  {NarraHves  of  Soreery,  8vo,  1851,  vol.  i.  p.  116)  says,  "The  toun 
dation  of  the  city  of  Naples  upcn  eggs,  and  the  egg  on  which  its  fate  depended, 
Mem  to  have  been  legends  generally  current  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;'*  and  he  refers  i9 
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tfiat  the  order  of  St.  Michael  was  instituted  in  person  by  the 
archangel,  who  was  himself  the  first  knight,  and  to  whom,  in 
fact,  chivalry  owes  it  origin.'*  In  regard  to  the  Tartars,  that 
people,  of  course,  proceeded  from  Tartarus  ;  which  some  theolo- 
gians said  was  an  inferior  kind  of  hell,  but  others  declared  to  be 
hell  itself.'*  However  this  might  be,  the  fact  of  their  birth- 
place being  from  below  was  indisputable,  and  was  proved  by 
many  circumstances  which  showed  the  fatal  and  mysterious  in- 
fluence they  were  able  to  exercise.  For  the  Turks  were  identi- 
cal with  the  Tartars;  and  it  was  notorious,  that  since  the  Cross 
had  fallen  into  Turkish  hands,  all  Christian  children  had  ten 
teeth  less  than  formerly;  an  universal  calamity,  which  there 
seemed  to  be  no  means  of  repairing.'' 

Other  pk)ints  relating  to  the  history  of  past  events  were  clear- 
ed up  with  equal  facility.  In  Europe,  during  many  centuries, 
the  only  animal  food  in  general  use  was  pork  ;  beef,  veal,  and 
mutton,  being  comparatively  unknown.'^    It  was,  therefore,  with 

Mbnifaucon,  3fontaneii»  de  la  Jfon,  Fr.  yoI.  ii.  p.  329,  for  proof^  that  by  the  statutes 
of  the  order  of  the  Saint  Esprit,  "  a  chapter  of  the  knighta  was  appointed  to  be  held 
annuallj  in  castello  otI  incantati  in  mirabili  periculo." 

'*  **The  order  of  St.  Michael,  in  France,  pretends  to  the  possession  of  a  regular 
descent  from  Michael  the  Archangel,  who,  according  to  the  enlightened  judgment  of 
French  antiquarians,  was  the  premier  chevalier  in  the  world ;  and  it  was  he,  they  say, 
who  established  the  earliest  chivalrio  order  in  Paradise  itself."  MilU^s  History  of 
Chivalry^  vol.  i.  pp.  368,  364. 

^*  The  etymology  of  Tartars  from  Tartarus  is  ascribed  to  the  piety  of  Saint  Louis 
In  FriehanTt  Physical  History^  vol.  It.  p.  278 ;  but  I  think  that  1  have  met  with  it 
before  his  time,  though  I  cannot  now  recover  the  passage.  The  earliest  instance  I 
remember  is  in  1241,  when  the  saint  was  twenty-six years  old.  See  a  letter  from  the 
emperor  Frederick,  in  Matthai  Paris  Historia  Majcr^  p.  497  :  "  Pervenissent  dicti 
Tartan  (imo  Tartarel),"  &c. ;  and  on  the  expression  of  Louis,  see  p.  496 :  *'  Quos 
vocamus  Tartaros  ad  suas  Tartareas  sedes.^'  Since  the  thirteenth  century,  the  subject 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  English  divines ;  and  the  celebrated  theologian  whis- 
tonmentiona  ^*  my  last  famous  discovery,  or  rather  my  revival  of  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher^s 
famous  discovery,  that  the  Tartars  are  no  other  than  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  which 
have  been  so  long  sought  for  in  vain."  Memoirs  of  the  lAfe  and  WriHnps  of  WUlias/i 
Whistonj  p.  676.  Compare,  on  the  opinions  held  respecting  the  Tartars,  Joumai 
Asiaiioye^  I.  s6rie,  vol.  vi.  p.  874,  Paris,  1825. 

^7  Peignot  (Diet  des  lAvres,  voL  ii.  p.  69,  Paris,  1806)  says,  that  Rigord,  in  hii 
history  of  Philip  Augustus,  assures  his  readers  ^*  que  depuis  que  la  vraie  croix  a  M 
prise  par  les  Turcs,  lea  enfans  n^ont  plus  que  20  ou  28  dents,  au  lieu  quMls  en  avaient 
80  ou  82  auparavant"  Even  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  believed  that  the  num* 
ber  of  teeth  had  diminished  from  82  to  22,  or  at  most  24.  See  Sprenael,  Hist,  de  la 
Medecine^  vol.  ii.  pp.  481,  482,  Paris,  1816.  Compare  Heeker  on  the  Black  Deaths  pp. 
31, 32,  in  his  learned  work,  Fpidemies  of  the  Middle  Ayes^  published  by  the  Sydenham 
Society. 

^*  In  the  sacred  books  of  the  Scandinavians,  pork  is  represented  as  the  principal 
food,  even  in  heaven.  See  Mallefs  Northern  Antiquities,  p.  105.  It  was  the  chief 
food  of  the  Irish  in  the  twelfth  century :  JLedmeh,  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  Dublin. 
1804,  p.  870 ;  and  also  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  an  earlier  period.  Tumer*s  HisL  of 
Bnyland,  vol.  Hi.  p.  22.  In  France  it  was  equally  common,  and  Charlemagne  kept 
Tn  bis  forests  immense  droves  of  pigs.  Note  in  Esprit  des  Lois,  in  (Efuvres  de  Monies* 
«M««,  p.  618.  In  Spain,  those  who  did  not  like  pork  were  tried  by  the  Inquiiii 
iioo  aa  suspected  Jews.    Llorente,  Hist  de  Plnquisition,  vol.  i.  pp.  269,  442,  44& 
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no  small  astonishment  that  the  crusaders,  on  returning  from  the 
East,  told  their  countrymen  that  they  had  been  among  a  people 
who,  like  the  Jews,  thought  pork  unclean,  and  refused  to  eat  it. 
But  the  feelings  of  lively  wonder  wliich  this  intelligence  excited, 
were  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  the  fact  was  explained. 
The  subject  was  taken  up  by  Mathew  Paris,  the  most  eminent 
historian  during  the  thirteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  during  the  Middle  Ages.^*  TUs  celebrated  writer  in- 
forms us,  that  the  Mohammedans  refuse  to  eat  pork  on  account 
of  a  singular  circumstance  which  happened  to  their  prophet.  It 
appears,  that  Mohammed,  having,  on  one  occMion,  gorged  him- 
self with  food  and  drink  till  he  was  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
fell  asleep  on  a  dunghill,  and,  in  this  disgraceful  condition,  was 
seen  by  a  litter  of  pigs.  The  pigs  attacked  the  fallen  prophet, 
and  sufiTocated  him  to  death ;  for  which  reason  his  followers 
abominate  pigs,  and  refuse  to  partake  of  their  flesh.®®  This 
striking  feet  explains  one  great  peculiarity  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans;^* and  another  fact,  equally  striking,  explains  how  it  was 

Jjate  in  the  sixteenth  centary,  there  was  a  particular  disease,  said  to  be  caused  by 
the  quantity  of  it  eaten  in  Hungary.  Sprengel^  Hist,  de  la  Midecine^  vol.  iii.  p.  93  ; 
and  even  at  present,  the  barbarous  Lottos  are  passionately  fond  of  it.  JCohTs  Rug' 
<ta,  pp.  886,  S87.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  find  that  Philip  II.,  when 
in  England,  generally  dined  on  bacon ;  of  which  he  ate  so  much,  as  frequently  to 
make  himself  very  ilL  Sec  AmbassadiB  de  Jfessieur*  de  NoailUe  en  AngUterre^  vol. 
V.  pp.  240,  241,  edit.  1763.  The  ambassador  writes,  that  Philip  was  *^  grand  man« 
geur  oultre  mesure,*^  and  used  to  consume  large  quantities  "  de  lard,  dont  il  faict  le 
plus  sou  vent  son  principal  repas.**  In  the  Middle  Ages,  **le8  Thuringiens  payaient 
leur  tribut  en  pores,  la  denr6e  la  plus  pr6cieuse  de  leur  pays.*^  (Ehivres  de  Ifiehelet, 
vol.  ii.  p.  389. 

*'  Sismondi  (Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  vii.  pp.  826,  826)  passes  a  high  eulogy  upon 
hiiu ;  and  Mosheim  {Ecelesi<ut.  History,  toL  1.  p.  818)  says:  ^*  Among  the  historians 
(of  the  thirteenth  century),  the  first  place  is  due  to  Mathew  Paris ;  a  writer  of  the 
highest  merit,  both  in  point  of  knowledge  and  prudence." 

"*  Mattliad  Paris  Historia  Major,  p.  862.  He  concludes  his  account  by  saying, 
*'  Unde  adhuc  Saraceni  sues  pne  cteteris  animalibus  exosas  habent  et  abominabiles.'* 
Mathew  Paris  obtained  his  information  from  a  clergyman,  "  quendam  magni  nominis 
oelebrem  priedicatorem.''  p.  860.  According  to  Mathew  of  Westminster,  the  pigs 
not  only  suffocated  Mohammed,  but  actually  ate  the  greater  part  of  him :  **  In  max- 
ima parte  a  porcis  corrosum  invenerunt."  Matthm  Westmonast.  Flares  Historiarwn^ 
part  i.  p.  215. 

*'  By  a  singular  contradiction,  the  African  Mohammedans  now  *<  believe  that  a 
great  enmity  subsists  between  hogs  and  Christians."  Mungo  Parkas  Travels,  vol.  i.  p. 
185.  Many  medical  authors  have  supposed  that  pork  is  peculiarly  unwholesome  id 
hoi  countries ;  but  this  requires  confirmation:  and  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  recommend- 
ed by  Arabian  physicians,  and  is  more  generally  eaten  both  in  Asia  and  in  Africa 
than  is  usually  believed.  Comp.  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Medecine,  vol.  ii.  p.  823 ;  Vol" 
netf.  Voyage  en  Sgrie,  vol.  L  p.  449 ;  Buchanan^s  Journey  through  the  Mysore,  vol.  !L 
p.  88,  vol.  iii.  p.  57 ;  Raffles^  Hist,  of  Java,  vol.  ii.  p.  6 ;  Ellis^s  Hist,  of  Madagascar^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  201,  403,  416 ;  Cook^s  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  265 ;  Bumes's  Travels  into  Bok- 
hara,  vol.  iii.  p.  141.  As  facts  of  this  sort  are  important  physiologically  and  socially, 
U  is  advisable  that  they  should  be  collected ;  and  I  therefore  add,  that  the  North- 
American  Indians  are  said  to  have  "  a  disgus  tfo  rpork."  Journal  of  the  Oeog.  Soefsty, 
voL  XV.  p.  80;  and  that  Dobell  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  260,  8vo,  1830)  says,  *'I  believ« 
there  is  more  pork  eaten  in  China  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.** 
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that  fcheir  sect  came  into  existence.  For  it  was  well  known,  that 
Mohammed  was  originally  a  cardinal,  and  only  became  a  heretic 
because  he  failed  in  his  design  of  being  elected  pope.*' 

In  regard  to  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  the  great 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  particularly  inquisitive;  and 
they  preserved  the  memory  of  events,  of  which  otherwise  we 
gliould  have  been  entirely  ignorant.  After  Froissart,  the  most 
celebrated  historian  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  certainly 
Mathew  of  Westminster,  with  whose  name,  at  least,  most  read- 
ers are  familiar.  This  eminent  man  directed  his  attention, 
among  other  matters,  to  the  history  of  Judas,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  circumstances  under  which  the  character  of  that  arch- 
apostate  was  formed.  His  researches  seem  to  have  been  very 
extensive;  but  their  principal  results  were,  that  Judas,  when  an 
infant,  was  deserted  by  his  parents,  and  exposed  on  an  island 
called  Scarioth,  from  whence  he  received  the  name  of  Judas 
Iscariot.  To  this  the  historian  adds,  that  after  Judas  grew  up, 
he,  among  other  enormities,  slew  his  own  father,  and  then  mar- 
ried his  own  mother."  The  same  writer,  in  another  part  of  his 
histoiy,  mentions  a  fitct  interesting  to  those  who  study  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  Holy  See.  Some  questions  had  been  raised  as 
to  the  propriety  of  kissing  the  pope's  toe,  and  even  theologians 
had  their  doubts  touching  so  singular  a  ceremony.  But  this 
difficulty  also  was  set  at  rest  by  Mathew  of  Westminster,  who 
explains  the  true  origin  of  the  custom.  He  says,  that  formerly 
it  was  usual  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his  holiness  ;  but  that  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighth  centuiy,  a  certain  lewd  woman,  in  making 
an  offering  to  the  pope,  not  only  kissed  his  hand,  but  also  pressed 
it.  The  pope, — ^his  name  was  Leo, — seeing  the  danger,  cut  off 
his  hand,  and  thus  escaped  the  contamination  to  which  he  had 
been  exposed.  Since  that  time,  the  precaution  has  been  taken 
of  kissing  the  pope's  toe  instead  of  his  hand ;  and,  lest  any  one 
should  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  account,  the  historian  assures 
us  that  the  hand,  which  had  been  cut  off  five  or  six  hundred 
years  before,  still  existed  in  Borne,  and  was  indeed  a  standing 
miracle,  since  it  was  preserved  in  the  Lateran  in  its  original 
state,  free  from  corruption. ^^     And  as  some  readers  might  wish 

**  Thib  idea,  which  was  a  favourite  one  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Rabbinical  invention.  See  Lettres  de  Qui  Patin^  vol.  iii.  p.  127 :  "  que  Mahomet,  le 
fikux  prophdte,  avait  M  cardinal ;  et  que,  par  d6pit  de  n^aToir  6t^  pape,  il  s*6toit  fait 
hdr^siarque.'' 

"  See  the  ample  details  in  Mattkcd  Westmonast,  Flares  Historiarvm,  part  i.  pp 
86,  87  ;  and  at  p.  88,  "  Judas  matrem  suam  ujLOrem  duxerat,  et  qu6d  patrem  suum 
occiderat." 

**  This  took  place  in  the  year  798.  MaUhan  Westmonast,  Floret  EUtoriifrtan^ 
part  i.  p.  298.  The  historian  thus  concludes  his  relation :  *^  £t  statutum  est  none 
qn6d  numquam  extunc  manus  Paps  ab  o£ferentibus  deoscularetur,  sed  pes.     Giim 
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bo  be  informed  leBpecting  the  Latemn  itself,  where  the  hand  w«f 
kept,  this  also  is  considered  by  the  historian,  in  another  part  of 
his  great  work,  where  he  traces  it  back  to  the  emperor  Nero. 
For  it  is  said  that  this  wicked  persecutor  of  the  fiuth,  on  one 
occasion,  vomited  a  frog  covered  with  blood,  which  he  believed 
to  be  his  own  progeny,  and  therefore  caused  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
vault,  where  it  remained  hidden  for  some  time.  Now,  in  the 
Latin  language,  IcUente  means  hidden,  and  rana  means  a  frog; 
so  that,  by  putting  these  two  words  together,  we  have  the  origin 
of  the  Lateran,  which,  in  fact,  was  built  where  the  frog  was 
found. «« 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  volumes  with  similar  notions  ;  all  of 
which  were  devoutly  believed  in  those  ages  of  darkness,  or,  as  they 
have  been  well  called.  Ages  of  Faith.  Those,  indeed,  were  golden 
days  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  since  the  credulity  of  men 
had  reached  a  height  which  seemed  to  ensure  to  the  clergy  a  long 
and  universal  dominion.  How  the  prospects  of  the  church  were 
subsequently  darkened,  and  how  the  human  reason  began  to  re- 
bel, will  be  related  in  another  part  of  this  Introduction,  where  I 
shall  endeavour  to  trace  the  rise  of  that  secular  and  sceptical 
spirit  to  which  European  civilization  owes  its  origin.  But  before 
closing  the  present  chapter,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  few  more 
illustrations  of  the  opinions  held  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  for 
this  purpose,  I  will  select  the  two  historical  accounts,  which,  of 
all  others,  were  the  most  popular,  exercised  most  influence,  and 
were  most  universally  believed. 

The  histories  to  which  I  refer  are  those  of  Arthur  and  Charle- 
magne ;  both  of  which  bear  the  names  of  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
and  were  received  with  the  respect  due  to  their  illustrious  au- 
thors. That  concerning  Charlemagne  is  called  the  chronicle  of 
Turpin,  and  purports  to  be  written  by  Turpin,  archbishop  of 
Bheims,  a  friend  of  the  emperor,  and  his  companion  in  war.^* 
From  some  passages  it  contains,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it 

finte  fuerat  conaactudo  qu6d  manus,  non  pes,  deoscularetur.  In  hujus  miraculi 
memoriam  reservatur  adhuc  manus  abscissa  in  thesauro  lateranensi,  quam  dominus 
•ustodit  iucorruptam  ad  laudem  matris  Buae.** 

**  **....  Ita  ut  Nero  se  puero  gravidum  existimaret Tandem  dolore  nimio 

vexatus,  medicis  ait :  Accelerate  tempus  partus,  quia  languore  vix  anhelitum  habeo 
respirandi.    Tunc  ipsum  ad  vomitum  impotionaverunt,  et  ranam  visu  terribilem, 

humoribus  infectam,  et  sanguine  edidit  cruentatam Unde  et  pars  ilia  civitatis^ 

ut  ali  qui  dicunt,  ubi  rana  latucrat,  Lateranum  k  latcnte  rana,  nomen  accepit.*^  Mattfusi 
We$tmona*t,  part  i.  p.  98.  Compare  the  account  given  by  Roger  of  HoYcden,  of  a 
woman  who  vomited  two  toads.  Script,  post  Bedam^  p.  457'  rev.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
there  were  many  superstitions  respecting  these  animals,  and  they  appear  to  have 
b«en  used  by  heralds  as  marks  of  degradation.  See  Lankesj^er's  MemoriaU  of  Rnp^ 
p.  197. 

"*  " Ego  Turpinus  in  valle  CaroH  loco  prefato,  astante  rege,"  itc  Di  Fili 

Oaroli  Mogni^  p.  74,  edit.  Ciampi. 
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was  really  composed  at  the  beginniDg  of  the  twelfth  century  ;*^ 
but,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  men  were  not  nice  id  these  matters,  and 
no  one  was  likely  to  dispute  its  authenticity.  Indeed,  the  name 
of  an  archbishop  of  Bheims  was  sufficient  recommendation  ;  and 
we  find  accordingly,  that  in  the  year  1122  it  received  the  formal 
approbation  of  the  pope  ;^»  and  that  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  writers  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
tutor  to  the  sons  of  Louis  IX.,  mentions  it  as  a  work  of  value, 
and  as  being  the  principal  authority  for  the  reign  of  Charlo- 
magne.^* 

A  book  thus  generally  read,  and  sanctioned  by  such  compe- 
tent judges,  must  be  a  tolerable  standard  for  testing  the  knowl- 
edge and  opinions  of  those  times.  On  this  account,  a  short  no- 
tice of  it  will  be  useful  for  our  present  purpose,  as  it  will  enable 
us  to  understand  the  extreme  slowness  with  which  history  has 
improved,  and  the  almost  imperceptible  steps  by  which  it  ad- 
vanced, until  fresh  life  was  breathed  into  it  by  the  great  thinkers 
of  the  eighteenth  centur}% 

In  the  Chronicle  of  Turpin,  we  are  informed  that  the  invasion 
of  Spain  by  Charlemagne  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  direct 
instigation  of  St.  James,  the  brother  of  St.  John.®"  The  apostle, 
being  the  cause  of  the  attack,  adopted  measures  to  secure  its 
success.  When  Charlemagne  besieged  Pamplona,  that  city  made 
an  obstinate  resistance  ;  but  as  soon  as  prayers  were  offered  up 
by  the  invaders,  the  walls  suddenly  fell  to  the  ground.'*  After 
this,  the  emperor  rapidly  overran  the  whole  country,  almost  anni- 
hilated the  Mohammedans,  and  built  innumerable  churches.** 

*"  Turner  (History  of  England^  vol.  vu.  pp.  266-268)  has  attempted  to  prove  that 
it  waa  written  by  CaUxtus  11. ;  but  hU  arguments,  though  ingenious  and  learned, 
are  not  decisive.  Warton  (HiaL  Eng.  Poetry^  vol.  i.  p.  128)  sajs  it  was  composed 
about  1110. 

"*  The  pope  *'  statuit  historiam  Sancti  Garoli  descriptam  a  beato  Turpino  Remensi 
Arohiepiscopo  esse  authenticam.*'    Note  in  Turner,  vol.  vii.  p.  250. 

"*  In  his  &mou8  Speculum,  **  il  rccommande  sp6cialement  les  dtudes  historiquesii 
dont  U  parait  que  la  plupart  de  sea  contemporains  m6connaissaient  rutilite ;  maii 
lorsquUl  indique  les  sources  oii  il  puisera  ce  genre  d'instruction,  c^est  Turpin  qu'il 
d^gne  comme  le  principal  historien  de  Charlemagne.'*  HUtolre  lAtteraire  de  Im 
France,  vol.  zviii.  p.  474,  Paris,  1886,  4to;  see  also  p.  617;  and  on  its'influence  in 
Spain,  see  T^cknor'e  Hietcry  of  Spanish  Literature,  voL  i.  pp.  222,  223. 

^'  Caroli  Magni  Historia,  edit.  Ciampi,  pp.  8-6. 

*'  " .  .  .  .  Muri  coUapsi  funditus  corruerunt.*'  De  Vita  CaroH,  p.  b.  On  thi^ 
Ciampi,  in  his  notes  on  Turpin,  gravely  says  (pp.  94,  96) :  **  Questo  fiitto  della  presa 
di  Pamplona  d  reso  maraviglioso  per  la  subitanea  caduta  delle  mura,  a  somiglianza 
delle  mura  di  Gerico."  This  reminds  me  of  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  Monconys, 
who,  on  visiting  Oxford  in  1668,  was  shown  a  bom  which  was  preserved  in  that 
ancient  city,  because  it  waa  said  to  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  that  by  which  the 
walls  of  Jericho  were  blown  down :  *^  Les  Juifs  tiennent  que  leura  ancetres  se  ser- 
rirent  de  pareillcs  pour  abbatre  les  murailles  de  Jerico.**  Voyages  de  Moneonys,  vol 
jli.  p.  96,  edit.  Paris,  1696. 

**  J)e  Vita  Carolif  cap.  v.  pp.  11,  12;  is  heftded  **De  ecclesiis  quae  Carolv 
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But  the  resources  of  Satan  are  inexhaustible.  On  the  side  of 
the  enemy,  a  giant  now  appeared,  whose  name  was  Fenacute, 
and  who  was  descended  from  Goliath  of  old.^^  This  Fenacute 
was  the  most  formidable  opponent  the  Christians  had  yet  en« 
countered.  His  strength  was  equal  to  that  of  forty  men  ;^*  his 
face  measured  one  cubit  ;  his  arms  and  legs  four  cubits ;  his 
total  height  was  twenty  cubits.  Against  him  Charlemagne  sent 
the  most  eminent  warriors  ;  but  they  were  easily  discomfited  by 
the  giant ;  of  whose  prodigious  force  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact,  that  the  length  even  of  his  fingers  was  three  palms.'® 
The  Christians  were  filled  with  consternation.  In  vain  did  more 
than  twenty  chosen  men  advance  against  the  giant ;  not  one  re- 
turned from  the  field  ;  Fenacute  took  them  all  under  his  arms, 
and  carried  them  oflf  into  captivity. »«  At  length  the  celebrated  Or- 
lando came  forward,  and  challenged  him  to  mortal  combat.  An 
obstinate  fight  ensured  ;  and  the  Christian,  not  meeting  with  the 
success  he  expected,  engaged  his  adversary  in  a  theological  dis- 
cussion.^^ Here  the  Pagan  was  easily  defeated ;  and  Orlando, 
warmed  by  the  controversy,  pressed  on  his  enemy,  smote  the 
giant  with  his  sword,  and  dealt  him  a  fatal  wound.  After  this, 
the  last  hope  of  the  Mohammedans  was  extinct ;  the  Christian 
arms  had  finally  triumphed,  and  Charlemagne  divided  Spain 
among  those  gallant  followers  who  had  aided  him  in  effecting  its 
conquest.  ^8 

On  the  history  of  Arthur,  the  Middle  Ages  possessed  informa- 
tion equally  authentic.  Different  accounts  had  been  circulated 
respecting  this  celebrated  king  ;«^  but  their  comparative  value 
was  still  unsettled,  when,  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  sub- 
ject attracted  the  attention  of  Geoffrey,  the  well-known  Arch- 
deacon of  Monmouth.  This  eminent  man,  in  A.  d.  1 147,  published 
the  result  of  his  inquiries,  in  a  work  which  he  called  History  of 
the  Britons.^^^     In  this  book,  he  takes  a  comprehensive  view  of 

•■  "  Gigas  nomine  Ferracutus,  qui  fuit  de  genere  Goliat.*'  J)e  Vita  Caroli,  p.  89* 

**  ^  Vim  xl.  fortium  possidebat/'  p.  89. 

**  **Erat  cnim  statura  ejus  quasi  cubitis  xx.,  fades  erat  longa  quasi  unius  cubiti, 
el  nasus  illius  uiiius  palmi  mensurati,  et  bracbia  et  crura  ejus  quatuor  cubitoruoi 
erant,  et  digiti  ejus  tribus  palmis."  p.  40. 

••  De  Vita  Caroli,  p.  40.  •'  Ibid.  pp.  48-47. 

**  Ibid.  p.  62.  On  the  twelve  peers  of  Charlemagne,  in  connexion  with  Turpin, 
see  Siamondij  Hist,  dea  Jf^ran^avt^  vol.  v.  pp.  246,  687,  538,  vol.  vi.  p  634. 

••  The  Welsh,  however,  accused  Gildas  of  having  thrown  his  history  "into  the 
ica.**  Palgrave't  Anqlo'Saxtm  Commonwealth^  vol.  i.  p.  453.  The  industrious  Sharon 
Turner  (Jlist.  of  England^  vol.  i.  pp.  282-296)  has  collected  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
respecting  Arthur ;  of  whose  existence  he,  of  course,  entertains  no  doubt.  Indeed, 
at  p.  292,  he  gives  us  an  account  of  the  discovery,  in  the  twelfth  century,  of  Arthur's 
body  I 

*"•  In  Turner^ t  Mint,  cf  England^  vol.  vil  pp.  269,  270,  it  is  said  to  hare  appeared 
la  1128 ;  but  Mr.  Wright  (^Biog,  Brit,  Lit.  vol  ii.  p.  144)  seems  to  have  proved  titaf 
Um  real  dare  is  1147. 
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the  whole  question ;  and  not  only  relates  the  life  of  Arthur,  but 
also  traces  the  circumstances  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
appearance  of  that  great  conqueror.  In  regard  to  the  actions  of 
Arthur,  the  historian  was  singularly  fortunate,  inasmuch  as  the 
materials  necessary  for  that  part  of  his  subject  were  collected  by 
Walter  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  who  was  a  friend  of  GeoflFrey,  and 
who,  like  him,  took  great  interest  in  the  study  of  history. »<>•  The 
work  is,  therefore,  the  joint  composition  of  the  two  archdeacons ; 
and  is  entitled  to  respect,  not  only  on  this  account,  but  also  be- 
cause it  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  the  productions  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  earlier  part  of  this  great  history  is  occupied  with  the  re- 
sult of  those  researches  which  the  Archdeacon  of  Monmouth  had 
made  into  the  state  of  Britain  before  the  accession  of  Arthur. 
With  this  we  are  not  so  much  concerned ;  though  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  the  archdeacon  ascertained  that,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Troy,  Ascanius  fled  from  the  city,  and  begat  a  son,  who 
became  father  to  Brutus.'®*  In  those  days,  England  was  peopled 
by  giants,  all  of  whom  were  slain  by  Brutus ;  who,  having  ex- 
tirpated the  entire  race,  built  London,  settled  the  aflairs  of  the 
country,  and  called  it,  after  himself,  by  the  name  of  Britain.*" 
The  archdeacon  proceeds  to  relate  the  actions  of  a  long  line  of 
kings  who  succeeded  Brutus,  most  of  whom  were  remarkable  for 
their  abilities,  and  some  were  famous  for  the  prodigies  which  oc- 
curred in  their  time.  Thus,  during  the  government  of  Rivallo, 
it  rained  blood  for  three  consecutive  days  ;"**  and  when  Morvidus 
was  on  the  throne,  the  coasts  were  infested  by  a  horrid  sea-mon- 
ster, which,  having  devoured  innumerable  persons,  at  length 
swallowed  the  king  himself.'*'* 

These  and  similar  matters  are  related  by  the  Archdeacon  of 
Monmouth  as  the  fruit  of  his  own  inquiries  ;  but  in  the  subse- 

"•*  Geoffrey  says,  "AGualtero  OsiDefordensi  in  multis  historiis  peritiasimo  viro 
auflivit'*  (f.  e.  iUe  Geoffrey)  **  vili  licet  stylo,  breviter  tamcn  propalabit,  quae  proelia 
Inclytus  ille  rex  post  victoriam  islam,  in  Britanniam  reversus,  cum  nepote  suo  com 
miserit."  Oalfredi  MonutnetemU  Kitttoria  Britonum^  lib.  xi.  sec.  i.  p.  200.  And  in 
the  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  p.  1,  he  says,  '*Walteru8  Oxinefordensia 
archidiaconus,  vir  in  orutoria  arte  atque  in  exoticis  historiis  eruditus."  Compare 
Matthaei  Westmanant.  Flares  Historiammy  part  i.  p.  248. 

'•*  Qalfrtdi  Histaria  Britonum^  pp.  8,  4. 

>*>  (*  Erat  tunc  nomen  insuls  Albion,  quae  a  nemine,  exceptis  paucis  gigantibu^ 

inbabitabatur Denique  Brutus  dc  nomine  suo  insulam  Britanniam,  sociosqu* 

•nos  Britoncs  appellate*     Oalf,  Hut.  Britwiwny  p.  20. 

**  **  In  tempore  ejus  tribus  diebus  cecidit  pluvia  sangmnea,et  muscarum  afHuen* 
da ;  quibus  homines  moriebantur."    Hist.  Brit.  p.  86. 

"•  **  Advenerat  namque  ex  partibus  Hibernici  maris  inauditse  feritatT^  bellua,  quaa 
mcolas  maritimos  sine  intcrmisrione  de?orabat.  Cumque  fama  aures  ejus  attigisset, 
accessit  ipse  ad  illam,  et  solus  cum  sola  congressus  est.  At  cum  omnia  tela  sua  in 
Dlam  in  vanum  consumpsisset,  acceleravit  monstnim  illud,  et  apertis  faucibus  ipdum 
vehit  piaciculum  devoravit.*^     HUt.  Brit,  p.  61. 
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quent  account  of  Arthur,  he  was  aided  by  his  frieud  tlie  Arch 
deacon  of  Oxford.  The  two  archdeacons  infoi-m  their  readers^ 
that  King  Arthur  owed  his  existence  to  a  magical  contrivance 
of  Merlin,  the  celebrated  wizard  ;  the  particulars  of  which  they 
relate  with  a  minuteness  which,  considering  the  sacred  charactei 
of  the  historians,  is  rather  remarkable.*"  The  subsequent  ac- 
tions of  Arthur  did  not  belie  his  supernatural  origin.  His  might 
nothing  was  able  to  withstand.  He  slew  an  immense  number  ol 
Saxons ;  he  overran  Norway,  invaded  Gaul,  fixed  his  court  at 
Paris,  and  made  preparations  to  effect  the  conquest  of  all  Eu- 
rope.'*^ He  engaged  two  giants  in  single  combat,  and  killed 
them  both.  One  of  these  giants,  who  inhabited  the  Mount  of  St. 
Michael,  was  the  terror  of  the  whole  country,  and  destroyed  all 
the  soldiers  sent  against  him,  except  those  he  took  prisoners,  in 
order  to  eat  them  while  they  were  yet  alive. ^^'^  But  he  feU  a 
victim  to  the  prowess  of  Arthur ;  as  also  did  another  giant,  named 
Ritho,  who  was,  if  possible,  still  more  formidable.  For  Ritho, 
not  content  with  warring  on  men  of  the  meaner  sort,  actually 
clothed  himself  in  furs  which  were  entirely  made  of  the  beards 
of  the  kings  he  had  killed."'* 

Such  were  the  statements  which,  under  the  name  of  history, 
were  laid  before  the  world  in  the  twelfth  century;  and  that,  too, 
not  by  obscure  writers,  but  by  high  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
Nor  was  any  thing  wanting  by  which  the  success  .of  the  work 
might  be  ensured.  Its  vouchers  were  the  Archdeacon  of  Mon* 
mouth,  and  the  Archdeacon  of  Oxford;  it  was  dedicated  to 
Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  son  of  Henry  I. ;  and  it  was  con- 
sidered so  important  a  contribution  to  the  national  literature, 
that  its  principal  author  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Asaph, — 
a  preferment  which  he  is  said  to  owe  to  his  success  in  investi« 
gating  the  annals  of  English  history.*^'  A  book  thus  stamped 
with  every  possible  mark  of  approbation,  is  surely  no  bad  meas- 
ure of  the  age  in  which  it  was  admired.  Indeed,  the  feeling 
was  so  universal,  that,  during  several  centuries,  there  are  not 

"*  The  particulars  of  the  intrigue  are  in  Oalf.  Hist,  Brit,  pp.  151,  152.  For 
Information  respecting  Merlin,  sec  also  Matthcei  IVeatmonoiti.  Flores  HuUyriarym^ 
part  i.  pp.  161,  162 ;  and  Naudey  Apologiepour  Us  Grand  ffommes^  pp.  808, 809, 318, 
819,  edit.  Amsterdam,  1712. 

^'  ffisL  Britonum,  pp.  167-170  ;  a  brilliant  chapter. 

'^  ^^Scd  et  plures  capiebat  quos  semivivos  devorabat."    Hist.  Brit,  p.  181. 

*••  *'  Hie  namque  ex  barbis  regum  quos  peremerat,  fccerat  sibi  pclles,  et  manda- 
verat  Arturo  ut  barbam  suam  diligenter  cxcoriaret,  atque  excoriatam  sibi  dirigcrct : 
at  quemadmodum  ipse  ceteris  prserat  regibus,  ita  quoque  in  honorem  ejus  ceterif 
barbis  ipsam  superponeret.*^     Oalf,  Hist.  Brit.  p.  184. 

"•  *'  It  was  partly,  perhaps,  the  reputation  of  this  book,  which  procured  its  authoi 
the  bishopric  of  Asaph  "  lAjfe  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmautk^  in  WrxghtU  Biog.  Brit* 
Lit.  vol.  ij.  p.  144,  8vo,  1846.  According  to  the  Welsh  writers,  he  was  Bishop  oi 
tUxida£    See  Stephens's  Literature  o/i?ie  K}fmry^  8vo,  1849,  p.  323. 
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more  than  two  or  three  instances  of  any  critic  suspecting  its  ac- 
curacy.  ^1^  A  Latin  abridgment  of  it  was  published  by  the  well- 
known  historian,  Alfred  of  Beverley  ;^^^  and,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  more  generally  known,  it  was  translated  into  English 
by  Layamon/*'  and  into  Anglo-Norman,  first  by  Gaimar,  and 
afterwards  by  Wace;'*^  zealous  men,  who  were  anxious  that  the 
important  truths  it  contained  should  be  diffused  as  widely  as  cir- 
cumstances would  allow. 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  that  I  should  adduce  further  evi- 
dence of  the  way  in  which  history  was  written  during  the  Middle 
Ages  ;  for  the  preceding  specimens  have  not  been  taken  at  ran- 
dom, but  have  been  selected  from  the  ablest  and  most  celebrated 
authors;  and  as  such,  present  a  very  favourable  type  of  the 
knowledge  and  judgment  of  Europe  in  those  days.  In  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  there  appeared,  for  the  first  time, 
faint  signs  of  an  approaching  change;**'  but  this  improvement 
was  not  very  marked  until  late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or  even 
early  in  the  seventeenth.  The  principal  steps  of  this  interesting 
movement  will  be  traced  in  another  part  of  the  Introduction, 
when  I  shall  show,  that  although  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
progress  was  unmistakable,  there  was  no  attempt  to  take  a  coui- 

»"  Mr.  Wright  (Biog.  Brit.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  146)  says:  "Within  a  century  after 
Its  firat  publication,  it  was  generally  adopted  by  writers  on  Englinh  history ;  and  dur* 
ing  several  centuries,  only  one  or  two  rare  instances  occur  of  persons  who  ventured 
to  speak  against  its  veracity."  And  Sir  Henry  Ellis  says  of  Polydore  Vergil,  who 
wrote  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  *^For  the  repudiation  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's 
history,  Polydore  Vergil  was  considered  almost  as  a  man  deprived  of  reason.  Such 
were  the  prejudices*  of  the  time."  Polydcre  VergiT*  Enalish  Hist,  vol.  i.  p.  x.  edit. 
EUis,  1846,  4to.  See  also,  on  its  popularity,  Lappenhergr*  Bist,  of  th$  Anplo  Saxon 
Kingtt  voL  i.  p.  102.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  which  was  the  first  sceptical  centu- 
ry in  Europe,  men  began  to  open  their  eyes  on  these  matters ;  and  Boyle,  for  exam* 
gie,  classes  together  "  the  &bulous  labours  of  Hercules,  and  exploits  of  Arthur  of 
ritain."    Boi/le't  Work*,  vol.  iv.  p.  426. 

*"  Wright's  Biog,  Brit  Lit,  vol.  ii.  p.  156  ;  TStmer'M  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  vii. 
p.  282. 

"*  According  to  Mr.  Wright  (fiioa.  Brit.  voL  ii.  p.  489),  it  was  translated  througii 
the  medium  of  Wace.  But  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  Layamon  made 
the  absurdities  of  Geoffrey  the  basis  of  his  work,  rather  than  translated  them ;  for 
he  amplifies  15,()00  lines  of  Wace's  Br%U  into  82,000  of  his  own  Jargon.  See  Sir  F, 
MadderCB  Preface  to  LayamorCe  Brut,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  xiii.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
beaitng  testimony  to  the  great  philological  value  of  this  work  of  Layamon'e,  by  the 
publication  of  which  its  accomplished  editor  has  made  an  important  contribution 
towards  the  «tudy  of  the  history  of  the  English  language.  So  far,  however,  as 
Layamon  is  concerned,  we  can  only  contemplate  with  wonder  an  age  of  which  he 
was  considered  an  ornament. 

»*•  WnglU's  Biog.  Brit.  Lit.  voL  ii.  p.  161,  207  ;  HaUamU  LUerature  of  Europe, 
Tol.  i.  p.  86. 

*"  Of  which  Jroissart  is  the  earliest  instance ;  since  he  is  the  first  who  took  a 
lecuhu'  view  of  affairs,  all  the  preceding  historians  being  essentially  theological.  In 
Rpain,  too,  ^e  find,  late  in  the  fourteenth  century,  a  political  spirit  beginning  to  ap* 
Dear  among  historians.  See  the  remarks  on  Ayala,  in  TicknorU  Hist,  of  SpantM 
tAt,  vol.  i.  pp.  165,  166;  where,  however,  Mr.  Ticknor  represents  Froissart  as  more 
enworldly  tbsn  he  really  wae. 
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preHensive  view  of  history  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  when  the  subject  was  studied,  firsi  by  the 
great  French  thinkers,  then  by  one  or  two  of  the  Scotch,  and^ 
some  years  later,  by  the  Germans.  This  reformation  of  history 
was  connected,  as  I  shall  point  out,  with  other  intellectual 
changes,  which  corresponded  to  it,  and  which  affected  the  social 
relations  of  all  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  But,  without 
anticipating  what  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  volume, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  not  only  was  no  history  written  before 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  that  the  state  of  society 
was  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  one  to  be  written.  The 
knowledge  of  Europe  was  not  yet  ripe  enough  to  enable  it  to  be 
successfully  applied  to  the  study  of  past  events.  For  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  the  deficiencies  of  the  early  historians  were  caused 
by  a  lack  of  natural  abilities.  The  average  intellect  of  men  is 
probably  always  the  same  ;  but  the  pressure  exercised  on  them 
by  society  is  constantly  varying.  It  was,  therefore,  the  general 
condition  of  society,  which,  in  former  days,  compelled  even  the 
ablest  writers  to  believe  the  most  childish  absurdities.  Until 
that  condition  was  altered,  the  existence  of  history  was  impossi- 
ble, because  it  was  impossible  to  find  any  one  who  knew  what 
was  most  important  to  relate,  what  to  reject,  and  what  to 
believe. 

The  consequence  was,  that  even  when  history  was  studied  by 
men  of  such  eminent  abilities  as  Macchiavelli  and  Bodin,  they 
could  turn  it  to  no  better  account  than  to  use  it  as  a  vehicle  for 
political  speculations  ;  and  in  none  of  their  works  do  we  find  the 
least  attempt  to  rise  to  generalizations  large  enough  to  include 
all  the  social  phenomena.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Comines, 
who,  though  inferior  to  Macchiavelli  and  Bodin,  was  an  observer 
of  no  ordinary  acuteness,  and  certainly  displays  a  rare  sagacity  in 
his  estimation  of  particular  characters.  But  this  was  due  to  his 
own  intellect ;  while  the  age  in  which  he  lived  made  him  super- 
stitious, and,  for  the  larger  purposes  of  history,  miserably  short- 
sighted. His  shortsightedness  is  strikingly  shown  in  his  uttei 
ignorance  of  that  great  intellectual  movement,  which,  in  his  own 
time,  was  rapidly  overthrowing  the  feudal  institutions  of  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  but  to  which  he  never  once  alludes,  reserving  his 
attention  for  those  trivial  political  intrigues  in  the  relation  oi 
which  he  believed  history  to  consist."*     As  to  his  superstition,  it 

"*  On  thUi,  Arnold  says,  truly  enough,  "  Comines's  Memoirs  are  striking  from 
their  perfect  uuconsciousucsa :  the  knell  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  already  sound* 
ed,  yet  Comines  has  no  other  notions  than  such  as  they  had  tended  to  foster ;  he 
describes  their  events,  their  characters,  their  rehitions,  as  if  they  were  to  continue 
for  centuries.**  Amol^$  Lecturet  on  Mcdtm  HUtory^  p.  118.  To  this  I  may  add, 
that  whenever  Comines  has  occasion  to  mention  the  lower  classes,  which  is  verf 
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wonld  be  idle  to  give  many  instances  of  that ;  since  no  man 
could  live  in  the  fifteenth  century  without  having  his  mind  en- 
feebled by  the  universal  credulity.  It  may,  however,  be  observed, 
that  though  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  statesmen  and 
diplomatists,  and  had,  therefore,  the  fullest  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  enterprises  of  the  fairest  promise  are  constantly  ruined, 
merely  by  the  incapacity  of  those  who  undertake  them,  he,  on 
all  important  occasions,  ascribes  such  failure,  not  to  the  real 
cause,  but  to  the  immediate  interference  of  the  Deity.  So 
marked,  and  so  irresistible,  was  the  tendency  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  that  this  eminent  politician,  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
well  skilled  in  the  arts  of  hfe.  dehberately  asserts  that  battles 
are  lost,  not  because  the  army  is  ill  supplied,  nor  because  the 
campaign  is  ill  conceived,  nor  because  the  general  is  incompe- 
tent ;  but  because  the  people  or  their  prince  are  wicked,  and 
Providence  seeks  to  punish  them.  For,  says  Comines,  war  is  a 
great  mystery ;  and  being  used  by  God  as  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing his  wishes.  He  gives  victory,  sometimes  to  one  side, 
sometimes  to  the  other.^*^  Hence,  too,  disturbances  occur  in  the 
state,  solely  by  divine  disposition ;  and  they  never  would  hap- 
pen, except  that  princes  or  kingdoms,  having  become  prosper- 
ous, forget  the  source  from  which  their  prosperity  proceeded.*** 

Such  attempts  as  these,  to  make  politics  a  mere  branch  of 
theology,* »»  are  characteristic  of  the  time ;  and  they  are  the  more 

rarely  the  caee,  he  speaks  of  them  with  great  contempt.  See  two  striking  instancei 
in  Memaires  de  Philippe  de  Comines^  vol.  ii.  pp.  277,  287,  edit.  Paris,  1826. 

'"  He  savs,  that  a  field  of  battle  is  **  un  des  accomplissemens  des  oeurrefl  que 
Dioua  comroenc^es  aucunes  fois  par  petites  raouyetez  et  occasions,  et  en  donnant  la 
▼ictoire  aucunes  fois  d  Tun,  et  aucunes  fois  k  Tautre ;  et  est  cecy  myst^rc  si  grand, 
qne  les  royaumes  et  grandcs  seigneuries  en  prennent  aucunes  fois  fins  et  desolations, 
et  les  autres  accroissement,  et  commencement  de  rdgner.**  Mhn.  de  Cominea^  vol.  L 
I^.  861,  362.  Respecting  the  wanton  invasion  of  Italy,  he  says,  that  the  expedi- 
tion might  have  been  easily  ruined  if  the  enemy  had  thought  of  poisoning  the  wells 
or  the  food :  "  mais  ils  n*y  eussent  point  failly,  s'ils  y  eussent  voulu  essayer ;  mais  B 
est  de  croire  que  nostre  sauveur  et  r^dempteur  J^sus-Christ  leur  ostoit  leur  vouloir.** 
vol.  iii.  p.  164.  So,  he  adds,  p.  156,  "pour  conclure  Tarticle,  semble  que  nostre 
seigneur  J^sus-Christ  ait  voulu  que  toute  la  gloire  du  voyage  ait  est6  attribute  k 
hiy.**  Compare  the  IrutUutea  of  Tltnour,  p.  7  ;  an  instructive  combination  of  super* 
itition  and  ferocity. 

'"  "Mais  mon  advis  est  que  cela  nese  fait  que  par  disposition  divine;  car  quand 
les  princes  ou  royaumes  ont  est6  en  grande  pro8p6rit6  ou  richesscs,  et  ils  ont  mescon* 
noissance  dont  precede  telle  grace,  Dieu  leur  dresse  un  ennemi  ou  ennemie,  dont  nul 
ne  se  douteroit,  comme  vous  pouvez  voir  par  les  rois  nommes  en  la  Bible,  et  par  cc 
que  puis  peu  d*ann6cs  en  avez  veu  en  cette  Angleterre,  et  en  cette  maison  de  Bour- 
gogue  et  autres  lieux  qne  avez  veu  et  voyez  tons  les  jours."  Mem  de  Ccminetf  voL 
1.  pp.  888,  389.  See  also  his  remarks  on  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  vol.  ii.  p.  179 ;  and 
In  particular,  his  extraordinary  digression,  livie  v.  chap,  xvili.  vol.  ii.  pp.  290-298. 

*-*  Dr.  Lingard  (HitL  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  867)  says,  "From  the  doctrine  of  • 
fQperintending  providence,  the  piety  of  our  ancestors  had  drawn  a  rash  but  very 
aonyement  inference,  that  success  is  an  indication  of  the  Divine  will,  and  that,  ol 
soune,  to  resist  a  victorioua  competitor,  is  to  resist  the  judgment  of  heaven:**  see 
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intereBting,  as  the  work  of  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  of  one^ 
too,  who  had  grown  old  in  the  experience  of  public  life.  When 
views  of  this  sort  were  advocated,  not  by  a  monk  in  his  cloister, 
but  by  a  distinguished  statesman,  well  versed  in  public  affairs, 
we  may  easily  imagine  what  was  the  average  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  those  who  were  every  way  his  inferiors.  It  is  but  too 
evident,  that  from  them  nothing  could  be  expected  ;  and  that 
many  steps  had  yet  to  be  taken,  before  Europe  could  emei^ 
from  the  superstition  in  which  it  was  sunk,  and  break  through 
those  grievous  impediments  which  hindered  its  future  progress. 

But  though  much  remained  to  be  done,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  movement  onward  was  uninterrupted,  and  that,  even 
while  Oomines  was  writing,  there  were  unequivocal  symptoms  of 
a  great  and  decisive  change.  Still,  they  were  only  indications 
of  what  was  approaching ;  and  about  a  hundred  years  elapsed, 
after  his  death,  before  the  progress  was  apparent  in  the  whole  of 
its  results.  For,  though  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  a  con- 
sequence of  this  progress,  it  was  for  some  time  unfavourable  to 
it,  by  encouraging  the  ablest  men  in  the  discussion  of  questions 
inaccessible  to  human  reason,  and  thus  diverting  them  from  sub- 
jects in  which  their  efforts  would  have  been  available  for  the 
general  purposes  of  civilization.  Hence  we  find  that  little  was 
really  accomplished  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when, 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  two  chapters,,  the  theological  fervour 
began  to  subside  in  England  and  France,  and  the  way  was  pre- 
pared for  that  purely  secular  philosophy,  of  which  Bacon  and 
Descartes  were  the  exponents,  but  by  no  means  the  creators.*^' 
This  epoch  belongs  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  from  it  wo 
may  date  the  intellectual  regeneration  of  Europe ;  just  as  from 
the  eighteenth  century  we  may  date  its  social  regeneration.  But 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  credulity 
was  still  universal,  since  it  affected  not  merely  the  lowest  and 

fttso  p.  114.  The  last  Tcsttge  of  this  once  universal  Apinion  is  the  expresmon,  whlcV 
is  gradually  falling  into  disuse,  of  "appealing  to  the  God  of  Battles.** 

**  See  Gfuizot,  CivHUaHon  en  Europe^  p.  166 ;  the  best  pessage  in  that  able,  bnl 
rather  unequal  work :  **  Parcourez  Thistoire  du  t*  au  xn*  si^Ie ;  c'est  la  th6ologie 
qui  possMe  et  dirige  Vesprit  humain ;  toutes  les  opinions  sont  empreintes  de  thdolo- 
gie ;  les  questions  philosophiques,  politiques,  historiques,  sont  toujours  consid^r^ef 
sous  un  point  de  vue  th^ologique.  L*6glise  est  tellement  souTeraine  dans  I'ordrc 
intellectuel,  que  m6me  les  sciences  niath6matiques  et  physiques  sont  tenues  de  &• 
buumettre  &  ses  doctrines.  L*osprit  thdologique  est  en  quelque  sort  le  sang  qui  ■ 
conl6  dans  les  veines  du  monde  europ^en  jusqu^j^  Bacon  et  Descartes.  Pour  la  pre- 
mi^re  fois.  Bacon  en  Angleterre,  et  Descartes  en  France,  ont  jet6  Tintelligenoe  hora 
des  Toies  de  la  th^logie.**  A  noble  passage,  and  perfectly  true :  but  what  would 
have  been  the  effect  produced  by  Bacon  and  Descartes,  if,  instead  of  living  in  the 
WTenteenth  century,  they  had  lived  in  the  seyenth  t  Would  their  philosofKy  have 
been  equally  secular;  or,  being  equaUy  secular,  would  it  have  been  equally  me 
?essftil? 
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meet  Ignorant  classes,  but  even  those  who  were  "best  educated. 
Of  this  innumerable  proofs  might  be  given  ;  though,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  I  will  confine  myself  to  two  instances,  which  are  par- 
ticularly striking,  from  the  circumstances  attending  them,  and 
from  the  influence  they  exercised  over  men  who  might  be  sup* 
posed  little  liable  to  similar  delusions. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Stoeffler,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  was  professor  of  math- 
ematics at  Tubingen.  This  eminent  man  rendered  great  services 
to  astronomy,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  pointed  out  the  way 
of  remedying'  the  errors  in  the  Julian  calendar,  according  to 
which  time  was  then  computed.***  But  neither  his  abilities  nor 
bis  knowledge  could  protect  him  against  the  spirit  of  his  age. 
In  1524,  he  published  the  result  of  some  abstruse  calculations,  in 
which  he  had  been  long  engaged,  and  by  which  he  had  ascer- 
tained the  remarkable  fact,  that  in  that  same  year  the  world 
would  again  be  destroyed  by  a  deluge.  This  announcement, 
made  by  a  man  of  such  eminence,  and  made,  too,  with  the  ut- 
most confidence,  caused  a  lively  and  universal  alarm.'"  News 
of  the  approaching  event  was  rapidly  circulated,  and  Europe  was 
filled  with  consternation.  To  avoid  the  first  shock,  those  who 
had  houses  by  the  sea,  or  on  rivers,  abandoned  them  ;^^^  while 
others,  perceiving  that  such  measures  could  only  be  temporary, 
adopted  more  active  precautions.  It  was  suggested  that,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  should  appoint  inspec- 
tors to  survey  the  country,  and  mark  those  places  which,  being 
least  exposed  to  the  coming  flood,  would  be  most  likely  to  afford 
a  shelter.  That  this  should  be  done,  was  the  wish  of  the  impe- 
rial general,  who  was  then  stationed  at  Florence,  and  by  whose 
desire  a  work  was  written  recommending  W^*  But  the  minds 
of  men  were  too  distracted  for  so  deliberate  a  plan ;  and  besides, 
as  the  height  of  the  flood  was  uncertain,  it  was  impossible  to  say 
whether  it  would  not  reach  the  top  of  the  most  elevated  moun- 
tains. In  the  midst  of  these  and  similar  schemes,  the  fatal  day 
drew  near,  and  nothing  had  yet  been  contrived  on  a  scale  large 

^  Compare  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xliii.  p.  677,  with  Moniucla^  Hist,  det  Mathemth 
ti^HeSf  Tol.  i.  p.  678. 

"  Kaud6  mentions,  that  in  France  it  droTe  many  persons  almost  mad :  **  In 
Gallia  parum  afuit  quin  ad  insaniam  homines  non  paucos  periculi  metu  (diluTinm) 
adegerit.*'    Bai/le^  In  voce  StqffleruSt  Note  B. 

^  *^  Nam  Petrus  Cirvellos  Hispanorum  omnium  sui  temporis  doctissimus,  cum 
theologie,  in  almo  Complutensi  gymnasio,  lectoris  munere  fungeretur,  et  vero  multos, 
at  ipsemet  inquit,  fluviis  ycI  mari  finlcimos  populos,  jam  stupido  metu  percuisos, 
domicilia  ao  sedes  mutare  vidisset,  ac  pnedla,  supellectflem,  bonaque  omnia,  contra 
{ustum  valorem  sub  actione  distrabere,  ac  alia  loca  vel  altitudine,  vel  siccitate  magif 
■ecura  requircre,  sui  officii  esse  putavit,  in  publica  ilia  constematione,  quam  do  ni 
liilo  excitare  persuasum  non  habebat,**  &c.   BayU^  Note  B.  ***  Ibid. 
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enough  to  meet  the  evil.  To  enumerate  the  diflferent  proposals 
which  were  made  and  rejected,  would  fill  a  long  chapter.  One  pro- 
posal is,  however,  worth  noticing,  because  it  was  carried  into  effect 
with  great  zeal,  and  is,  moreover,  very  characteristic  of  the  age. 
An  ecclesiastic  of  the  name  of  Auriol,  who  was  then  professor  of 
canon  law  at  the  University  of  Toulouse,  revolved  in  his  own  mind 
various  expedients  by  which  this  universal  disaster  might  be  miti- 
gated. At  length  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  })racticable  to 
imitate  the  course  which,  on  a  similar  emergency,  Noah  had 
adopted  with  eminent  success.  Scarcely  was  the  idea  conceived, 
when  it  was  put  into  execution.  The  inhabitants  of  Toulouse 
lent  their  aid  ;  and  an  ark  was  built,  in  the  hope  that  some 
part,  at  least,  of  the  human  species  might  be  preserved,  to  con- 
tinue their  race,  and  repeople  the  earth,  after  the  waters  should 
have  subsided,  and  the  land  again  become  dry."^ 

About  seventy  years  after  this  alarm  had  passed  away,  there 
happened  another  circumstance,  which  for  a  time  afforded  occu- 
pation to  the  most  celebrated  men  in  one  of  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  terrible 
excitement  was  caused  by  a  report  that  a  golden  tooth  had 
appeared  in  the  jaw  of  a  child  born  in  Silesia.  The  rumour,  on 
being  investigated,  turned  out  to  be  too  true.  It  became  im- 
possible to  conceal  it  from  the  public  ;  and  the  miracle  was  soon 
known  all  over  Germany,  where,  being  looked  on  as  a  mysterious 
omen,  universal  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  what  this  new  thing  might 
mean.  Its  real  import  was  first  unfolded  by  Dr.  Horst.  In 
1595,  this  eminent  physician  published  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches, by  which  it  appears  that  at  the  birth  of  the  chUd,  the 
sun  was  in  conjunction  with  Saturn,  at  the  sign  Aries.  The 
event,  therefore,  though  supernatural,  was  by  no  means  alarming. 
The  golden  tooth  was  the  precursor  of  a  golden  age,  in  which  the 
emperor  would  drive  the  Turks  from  Christendom,  and  lay  the 
foundations  of  an  empire  that  would  last  for  thousands  of  years. 
And  this,  says  Horst,  is  clearly  alluded  to  by  Daniel,  in  his  well- 
known  second  chapter,  where  the  prophet  speaks  of  a  statue 
with  a  golden  head.**« 

^  In  addition  to  the  account  in  Bayle,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Bioff.  Univ.  vol 
ill.  p.  88.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  283,  vol.  xliii.  pp.  677,  578 ;  SpreTigel,  Hint,  de  la  Medicine, 
vol.  iii.  p.  261 ;  Delambre^  Hist,  de  PAsironofnie  du  Moyen  Age^  Paris,  1819,  4to,  p. 
876 ;  MorUuela,  Hist,  des  Mathhnatiques,  vol.  i.  p.  622 ;  Diet.  Fhiloaopk.,  article 
AitTolome^  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire^  vol.  xxxvii.  pp.  148,  149. 

'^  This  history  of  the  golden  tooth  is  partly  related  by  De  Thou :  see  his  Hint, 
Univ,  voL  XL  pp.  684,  686.  And  on  the  controversy  to  which  it  gave  rise,  compare 
HieU  d€$  Oraelea,  chap.  iv.  in  (Euvree  de  FatUenelle,  vol.  ii.  pp.  219,  220;  ed.  Paris, 
1766;  Sprengel,  ffiat,  de  la  MSdieine,  vol.  iii.  pp.  247-249;  Biog,  Univ,  voL  xi.  y. 
179. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OUTUNB  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  INTELLECT  FROM  THE  MIDDLK  Of 
THE  SIXTEENTH  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  ordinary  reader,  living  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
nineteenth  century,  to  understand,  that  only  three  hundred  years 
before  he  was  born,  the  public  mind  was  in  the  benighted  state 
disclosed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  It  is  still  more  difficult  for 
him  to  understand  that  the  darkness  was  shared  not  merely  by 
men  of  an  average  education,  but  by  men  of  considerable  ability, 
men  in  every  respect  among  the  foremost  of  their  age.  A  reader 
of  this  sort  may  satisfy  himself  that  the  evidence  is  indisputable  ; 
he  may  verify  the  statements  I  have  brought  forward,  and  admit 
that  there  is  no  possible  doubt  about  them  ;  but  even  then  he 
will  find  it  hard  to  conceive  that  there  ever  was  a  state  of  so- 
ciety in  which  such  miserable  absurdities  wei*e  welcomed  as  sober 
and  important  truths,  and  were  supposed  to  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  general  stock  of  European  knowledge. 

But  a  more  careful  examination  will  do  much  tu  dissipato 
this  natural  astonishment.  In  point  of  fact,  so  fer  from  wonder- 
ing that  such  things  were  believed,  the  wonder  would  have  been 
if  they  were  rejected.  For  in  those  times,  as  in  all  others,  every 
thing  was  of  a  piece.  Not  only  in  historical  literature,  but  in 
all  kinds  of  literature,  on  every  subject, — in  science,  in  religion, 
in  legislation, — the  presiding  principle  was  a  blind  and  unhesi-^ 
tating  credulity.  The  more  the  history  of  Europe  anterior  to 
the  seventeenth  century  is  studied,  the  more  completely  will  this 
fact  be  verified.  Now  and  then  a  great  man  arose,  who  had  his 
doubts  respecting  the  universal  belief ;  who  whispered  a  suspi- 
cion as  to  the  existence  of  giants  thirty  feet  high,  of  dragons  with 
wings,  and  of  armies  flying  through  the  air ;  who  thought  that 
astrology  might  be  a  cheat,  and  necromancy  a  bubble  ;  and  who 
even  went  so  far  as  to  raise  a  question  respecting  the  propriety 
of  drowning  every  witch  and  burning  every  heretic.  A  few  such 
men  there  undoubtedly  were  ;  but  they  were  despised  as  mere 
theorists,  idle  visionaries,  who,  unacquainted  with  the  practioo 
16 
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Df  life,  arrogantly  opposed  their  own  reason  to  the  wisdom  of  theii 
ancestors.  In  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  were  born,  it 
was  impossible  that  they  should  make  any  permanent  impres- 
sion. Indeed,  they  had  enough  to  do  to  look  to  themselves,  and 
provide  for  their  own  security  ;  for,  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  there  was  no  country  in  which  a  man  was 
not  in  great  personal  peril  if  he  expressed  open  doubts  respect- 
ing the  belief  of  his  contemporaries. 

Yet  it  is  evident,  that  until  doubt  began,  progress  was  im- 
possible. For,  as  we  have  clearly  seen,  the  advance  of  civiliza* 
tion  solely  depends  on  the  acquisitions  made  by  the  human 
intellect,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  those  acquisitions  are  dif- 
fused. But  men  who  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  own 
knowledge  will  never  attempt  to  increase  it.  Men  who  are  per- 
fectly convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  their  opinions,  will  never  take 
the  pains  of  examining  the  basis  on  which  they  are  built.  They 
look  always  with  wonder,  and  often  with  horror,  on  views  con- 
trary to  those  which  they  inherited  from  their  fathers  ;  and  while 
they  are  in  this  state  of  mind,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
receive  any  new  truth  which  interferes  with  their  foregone  con- 
clusions. 

On  this  account  it  is,  that  although  the  acquisition  of  fn^sh 
knowledge  is  the  necessary  precursor  of  every  step  in  social  pro- 
gress, such  acquisition  must  itself  be  preceded  by  a  love  of  in- 
quiry j,  and  therefore  by  a  spirit  of  doubt ;  because  without  doubt 
there  will  be  no  inquiry,  and  without  inquiry  there  will  be  no 
knowledge.  For  knowledge  is  not  an  inert  and  passive  princi- 
ple, which  comes  to  us  whether  we  will  or  no ;  but  it  must  be 
sought  before  it  can  be  won  ;  it  is  the  product  of  great  labour, 
and  therefore  of  great  sacrifice.  And  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  men  will  incur  the  labour,  and  make  the  sacrifice,  for  sub- 
jects respecting  which  they  are  already  perfectly  content.  They 
who  do  not  feel  the  darkness,  will  never  look  for  the  light.  If  on 
any  point  we  have  attained  to  certainty,  we  make  no  further  in- 
quiry on  that  point ;  because  inquiry  would  be  useless,  or  per- 
haps dangerous.  The  doubt  must  intervene,  before  the  investi- 
gation can  begin.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  act  of  doubting  as 
the  originator,  or,  at  all  events,  the  necessary  antecedent,  of  all 
progress.  Here  we  have  that  scepticism,  the  very  name  of  which 
is  an  abomination  to  the  ignorant ;  because  it  disturbs  their  lazy 
and  complacent  minds  ;  because  it  troubles  their  cherished  su- 
perstitions ;  because  it  imposes  on  them  the  fatigue  of  inquiry  ; 
and  because  it  rouses  even  sluggish  understandings  to  ask  il 
things  are  as  they  are  commonly  supposed,  and  if  all  is  reallj 
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true  which  they  from  their  childhood  have  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve. 

The  more  we  examine  this  great  principle  of  scepticism,  the 
more  distinctly  shall  we  see  the  immense  part  it  has  played  in 
the  progress  of  European  civilization.  To  state  in  general  terms, 
what  in  this  lutroduction  will  be  fully  proved,  it  may  be  said,  that 
to  scepticism  we  owe  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  during  the  last 
two  centuries,  has  gradually  encroached  on  every  possible  sub- 
ject ;  has  reformed  every  department  of  practical  and  speculative 
knowledge  ;  has  weakened  the  authority  of  the  privileged  classes, 
and  thus  placed  liberty  on  a  surer  foundation ;  has  chastized  the 
despotism  of  princes  ;  has  restrained  the  arrogance  of  the  nobles ; 
and  has  even  diminished  the  prejudices  of  the  clei^.  In  a  word, 
it  is  this  which  has  remedied  the  three  fundamental  errors  of  the 
olden  time;  errors  which  made  the  people,  in  politics  too  confid- 
ing; in  science  too  credulous  ;  in  religion  too  intolerant. 

This  rapid  summary  of  what  has  actually  been  effected,  may 
perhaps  startle  those  readers  to  whom  such  large  investigations 
are  not  familiar.  The  importance,  however,  of  the  principle  at 
issue  is  so  great,  that  I  purpose  in  this  Introduction  to  verify  it 
by  an  examination  of  all  the  prominent  forms  of  European 
civilization.  Such  an  inquiry  wUl  lead  to  the  remarkable  con- 
clusion, that  no  single  fact  has  so  extensively  affected  the  different 
nations  as  the  duration,  the  amount,  and  above  all  the  diffusion, 
of  their  scepticism.  In  Spain,  the  church,  aided  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, has  always  been  strong  enough  to  punish  sceptical  writers, 
and  prevent,  not  indeed  the  existence,  but  the  promulgation  of 
sceptical  opinions.'  By  this  means  the  spirit  of  doubt  being 
quenched,  knowledge  has  for  several  centuries  remained  almost 
stationary;  and  civilization,  which  is  the  fruit  of  knowledge,  has 
also  been  stationary.  But  in  England  and  France,  which,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  are  the  countries  where  scepticism  first  openly 
appeared,  and  where  it  has  been  most  diffused,  the  results  are 
altogether  different ;  and  the  love  of  inquiry  being  encouraged, 
there  has  arisen  that  constantly-progressive  knowledge  to  which 
these  two  great  nations  owe  their  prosperity.  In  the  remaining 
part  of  this  volume,  I  shall  trace  the  history  of  this  principle  in 
Fiance  and  England,  and  examine  the  different  forms  under 

>  On  the  influence  of  the  French  literature,  which,  late  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
crept  into  Spain  in  spite  of  the  Church,  and  diffuBed  a  considerable  amount  of  scep- 
ticism among  the  most  educated  classes,  compare  LlorenU^  HUt,  de  Vlnquuii'.on^ 
Yol.  L  p.  822,  vol.  ii.  p.  &43,  vol.  iv.  pp.  98,  99,  102,  148 ;  Lobladd's  Letters  from 
Bpain,  pp.  116,  119,  120,  138,  281,  232;  Lord  HoUand'a  Foreign  Reminiae  neea^ 
edit.  1850,  p,  76 ;  SoutheyU  Hxat^  of  Brazil^  vol.  iii.  p.  607  ;  and  an  imperfect  state- 
ment of  the  same  fact  in  AlisonU  Hist,  of  E%a'ope^  vol.  x.  p.  8.  In  regar  j  to  the 
Bpanisb  colonies,  compare  Humboidtf  Kcuv,  Espagne.  vol.  iL  p.  818,  with  ^onfi 
Jfftrico,  vol.  i.  p.  88. 
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which  it  has  appeared,  and  the  way  in  which  thobe  foimfl  hava 
affected  the  national  interests.  In  the  order  of  the  investigation, 
I  shall  give  the  precedence  to  England  ;  because,  for  the  reasons 
already  stated,  its  civilization  must  be  deemed  more  normal  thac 
that  of  France  ;  and  therefore,  notwithstanding  its  numerous 
deficiencies,  it  approaches  the  natural  type  more  closely  than  its 
great  neighbour  has  been  able  to  do.  But  as  the  fullest  details 
respecting  English  civilization  wiU  be  found  in  the  body  of  the 
present  work,  I  intend  in  the  Introduction  to  devote  merely  a 
single  chapter  to  it,  and  to  consider  our  national  history  simply 
in  reference  to  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  sceptical 
movement;  reserving  for  a  future  occasion  those  subsidiary 
matters  which,  though  less  comprehensive,  are  still  of  great  value. 
And  as  the  growth  of  religious  toleration  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  of  all,  I  will,  in  the  first  place,  state  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  appeared  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  I  wiU  then  point  out  how  other  events,  which  immediately 
followed,  were  part  of  the  same  progress,  and  were  indeed  merely 
the  same  principles  acting  in  different  directions. 

A  careful  study  of  the  history  of  religious  toleration  will 
prove,  that  in  every  Christian  country  where  it  has  been  adopt- 
ed, it  has  been  forced  upon  the  clergy  by  the  authority  of  the 
secular  classes.^  At  the  present  day,  it  is  still  unknown  to  those 
nations  among  whom  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  stronger  than 
the  temporal  power ;  and  as  this,  during  many  centuries,  was 
the  general  condition,  it  is  not  wonderinl  that,  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Europe,  we  should  find  scarcely  a  trace  of  so  wise  and 
benevolent  an  opinion.  But  at  the  moment  when  Elizabeth 
mounted  the  throne  of  England,  our  country  was  about  equally 
divided  between  two  hostile  creeds ;  and  the  queen,  with  re- 
markable ability,  contrived  during  some  time  so  to  balance  the 
rival  powers,  as  to  allow  to  neither  a  decisive  preponderance. 
This  was  the  first  instance  which  had  been  seen  in  Europe  of  a 
government  successfully  carried  on  without  the  active  participa- 
tion of  the  spiritual  authority  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  for 
several  years  the  principle  of  toleration,  though  stiU  most  im- 

Nearlj  two  hundred  years  ago,  Sir  William  Temple  obserred,  that  in  Holland 
the  clergy  possessed  less  power  than  in  other  countries ;  and  that,  therefore,  there 
existed  an  unusual  amount  of  toleration.  ObsemUiona  upon  the  United  Province^ 
in  Templets  Worhe^  yoL  i.  pp.  167-162.  About  seventy  years  later,  the  same  infer* 
ence  wafl  drawn  by  another  acute  observer,  Le  Blanc,  who,  after  mentioning  the 
liberality  which  the  different  sects  displayed  towards  each  other  in  Holland,  adds, 
"  La  grande  raison  d^une  harmonic  si  parfaite  est  que  tout  s*y  r^gle  par  les  sdculien 
de  chacune  de  ces  religions,  et  qu'on  n*y  souffriroit  pas  des  ministres,  dont  le  zte 
imprudent  pourroit  d6truire  cette  heureuse  oorrespondance.^'  Le  Blane,  Lettret 
fun  FranfaiSy  vol.  L  p.  p.  73.  I  merely  give  these  as  illustrations  of  an  importaai 
principle,  which  I  shall  hereafter  prove. 
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perfectly  underBtood,  was  pushed  to  an  extent  which  is  trul^ 
surprising  for  so  barbarous  an  age.'  Unhappily,  after  a  time, 
various  circumstances,  which  I  shall  relate  in  their  proper  place, 
induced  Elizabeth  to  change  a  policy  which  she,  even  with  all' 
her  wisdom,  perhaps  considered  to  be  a  dangerous  experimeni, 
and  for  which  the  knowledge  of  the  country  was  as  yet  hardly 
ripe.  But  although  she  now  allowed  the  Protestants  to  gratify 
their  hatred  against  the  Catholics,  there  was,  in  the  midst  of 
the  sanguinary  scenes  which  followed,  one  circumstance  very 
worthy  of  remark.  Although  many  persons  were  most  un- 
questionably executed  merely  for  their  religion,  no  one  ventured 
to  state  their  religion  as  the  cause  of  their  execution.^  The 
most  barbarous  punishments  were  inflicted  upon  them  ;  but  they 
were  told  that  they  might  escape  the  punishment  by  renouncing 
certain  principles  which  were  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  safety 
of  the  state.'  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  principles  were 
such  as  no  Catholic  could  abandon  without  at  the  same  time 
abandoning  his  religion,  of  which  they  formed  an  essential  part. 
But  the  mere  fact  that  the  spirit  of  persecution  was  driven  to 
such  a  subterfuge,  showed  that  a  great  progress  had  been  made 
by  the  age.  A  most  important  point,  indeed,  was  gained  when 
the  bigot  became  a  hypocrite;  and  when  the  clergy,  though 
willing  to  bum  men  for  the  good  of  their  souls,  were  obliged  to 
justify  their  cruelty  by  alleging  considerations  of  a  more  tem- 
poral, and,  as  they  considered,  a  less  important  character.* 

'  **In  the  first  eleven  years  of  her  reign ,  not  one  Roman  Catholic  was  prosecu^ 
ted  capitally  for  religion.*  NeaJCi  Hist,  ofths  Puritans^  vol  L  p.  444;  and  the  same 
remark  in  ColHer'i  EccUs,  HUt.  vol.  vii.  p.  262,  edit.  1840. 

*  Without  quoting  the  impudent  defence  which  Chief-Justice  Popham  made,  in 
1606,  for  the  barbarous  treatment  of  the  Catholics  {CampbelTg  Chief-Justices,  vol. 
I.  p.  225),  I  will  give  the  words  of  the  two  immediate  successors  of  Elizabeth.  James 
I.  says :  **  The  trewth  is,  according  to  my  owne  knowledge,  the  late  queene  of  fa- 
mous memory  never  punished  any  Papist  for  religion."  Works  of  King  Jamesy  Lon* 
don,  1616,  folio,  p.  262.  And  Charles  I.  says :  *'  1  am  informed^  neither  Queen  Eliza- 
beth nor  my  father  did  ever  avow  that  any  priest  in  their  times  was  executed  merely 
fer  reli^on."    Pari.  Hist,  vol  it  p.  713. 

*  This  was  the  defence  set  up  in  1688,  in  a  work  called  l%s  Execution  of  Justice 
in  England,  and  ascribed  to  Burleigh.  See  HallanCs  Const,  Hist,  vol.  i.  pp.  146, 
147 ;  and  Somere  TVactSy  voL  i.  pp.  189-208 :  "  a  number  of  persons  whom  they  term 
as  martyrs,^  p.  195 ;  and  at  page  202,  the  writer  attacks  those  who  have  *'  entitled 
certain  that  have  suffered  for  treason  to  be  martyrs  for  religion.**  In  the  same  way, 
the  opponents  of  Catholic  Emancipation  in  our  time,  found  themselves  compelled  to 
abandon  the  old  theological  ground,  and  to  defend  the  persecution  of  the  Catholics 
rather  by  political  arguments  than  by  religious  ones.  Lord  Eldon,  who  was  by  far 
the  most  influential  leader  of  the  intolerant  party,  said,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  oi 
liords,  in  1810,  that  **  the  enactments  against  the  Catholics  were  meant  to  guard, 
not  against  the  abstract  opinions  of  their  religion,  but  aeainst  the  political  dangers 
of  a  faith  which  acknowledged  a  foreign  supremacy.**  u\nss^s  Life  of  Eldon,  vol 
L  p.  486;  see  also  pp.  488,  601,  677-580.  Compare  Alison*$  Hist,  yoL  vi^  p.  879 
•eq..  a  summary  of  the  debate  in  1806. 

*  Mr.  Sewell  seems  to  have  this  change  in  view  in  his  Christian  Politics,  SvQ^ 
1844,  p.  277.      Compare  ColeridgeU  note  in  Southey'e  Life  of  IKmZ^,  toL  i.  p.  27a 
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A  remarkable  evidence  of  tlie  change  that  was  then  taking 
place,  is  found  in  the  two  most  important  theological  works 
which  appeared  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Hooker'8  Ecdeaiastical  Polity  was  published  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,^  and  is  still  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
bulwarks  of  our  national  church.  If  we  compare  this  work  with 
JeweCs  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England^  which  was  written 
thirty  years  before  it/  we  shall  at  once  be  struck  by  the  differ- 
ent methods  these  eminent  writers  employed.  Both  Hooker 
and  Jewel  were  men  of  learning  and  genius.  Both  of  them  were 
familiar  with  the  Bible,  the  Fathers,  and  the  Councils.  Both  of 
them  wrote  with  the  avowed  object  of  defending  the  Church  of 
England;  and  both  of  them  were  well  acquainted  with  the  or- 
dinary weapons  of  theological  controversy.  But  here  the  re- 
semblance stops.  The  men  were  very  similar;  their  works  are 
entirely  different.  During  the  thirty  years  which  had  elapsed, 
the  English  intellect  had  made  immense  progress;  and  theargu* 
ments  which  in  the  time  of  Jewel  were  found  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, would  not  have  been  listened  to  in  the  time  of  Hooker. 
The  work  of  Jewel  is  full  of  quotations  from  the  Fathers  and 
the  Councils,  whose  mere  assertions,  when  they  are  uncontra- 
dicted by  Scripture,  he  seems  to  regard  as  positive  proofs. 
Hooker,  though  he  shows  much  respect  to  the  Councils,  lays 
little  stress  upon  the  Fathers,  and  evidently  considered  that  his 
readers  would  not  pay  much  attention  to  their  unsupported 
opinions.  Jewel  incalcates  the  importance  of  faith;  Hooker  in- 
sists upon  the  exercise  of  reason**     The  first  employs  all  his  tal- 

An  able  writer  sajs  of  the  persecutions  which,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Church  of  England  directed  against  her  opponents :  '*  This  is  the  stale  pretence  of  the 
Clergy  in  all  countries,  after  they  hare  solicited  the  government  to  make  penal  laws 
against  those  they  call  heretics  or  schismaticks,  and  prompted  the  magistrates  to  a 
vigorous  execution,  then  they  lay  all  the  odium  on  the  civil  power ;  for  whom  they 
have  no  excuse  to  allege,  but  that  such  men  suffered,  not  for  religion,  but  for  diso- 
bedience to  the  laws."  SomerB  TVaets^  vol.  xii.  p.  684.  See  also  Butler's  Mem.  of 
the  Catholies,  vol.  i.  p.  889,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  44-46. 

'  The  first  four  books,  which  are  in  every  point  of  view  the  most  important,  were 
miblished  in  1594.  WtUtan^B  Life  of  Hooker,  in  Wordstoorth^s  Eccleeiast.  Biog.  vol. 
lii.  p.  509.  The  sixth  book  is  said  not  to  be  authentic ;  and  doubts  have  been  thrown 
npon  the  seventh  and  eighth  books ;  but  Mr.  Hallam  thinks  that  they  are  certainly 
genuine.     Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  24,  25. 

•  JeweVs  Apology  was  written  in  1661  or  1562.  See  Words loorih'g  Fcelee.  Biog 
vol.  Hi.  p.  818.  This  work,  the  Bible,  and  Fox's  Martyrs,  were  ordered,  in  the  reign 
if  Elizabeth,  **  to  be  fixed  in  all  parish  churches,  to  be  read  by  the  people.**  Au- 
Wey's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  42.  The  order,  in  regard  to  Jewel's  Defence,  was  repeated 
by  James  I.  and  Charles  I.     Buller^s  Mem,  of  the  Catholics,  vol.  iv.  p  413. 

•  "  Wherefore  the  natural  measure  whereby  to  judge  our  doings  is,  the  sentence 
of  Reason  determining  and  setting  down  what  is  good  to  be  done.*'  EccL  Polity^ 
book  i.  sec.  viii.  in  Hooker's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  99.  He  requires  of  his  opponents, 
'^uot  to  exact  at  our  hands  for  every  action  the  knowledge  of  some  place  of  Scrips 
Inre  out  of  which  we  stand  bound  to  deduce  it,  as  by  divers  testimonies  they  seek  U 
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onts  In  collecting  the  decusions  of  antiquity,  and  in  d(?ciding 
npon  the  meaning  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  bear.  The 
other  quotes  the  ancients,  not  so  much  from  respect  for  their  au- 
thority, as  with  the  view  of  illustrating  his  own  arguments. 
Thus,  for  instance,  both  Hooker  and  Jewel  assert  the  undoubt* 
ed  right  of  the  sovereign  to  interfere  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
Jewel,  however,  fencied  that  he  had  proved  the  right,  when  he 
liad  pointed  out  that  it  was  exercised  by  Moses,  by  Joshua,  by 
David,  and  by  Solomon.*^  On  the  othei^hand,  Hooker  lays 
down  that  this  right  exists,  not  because  it  is  ancient,  but  be- 
cause it  is  advisable;  and  because  it  is  unjust  to  suppose  that 
men  who  are  not  ecclesiastics  will  consent  to  be  bound  by  laws 
which  ecclesiastics  alone  have  framed."  In  the  same  oppo- 
site spirit  do  these  great  writers  conduct  their  defence  of  their 
own  church.  Jewel,  like  all  the  authors  of  his  time,  had  exer- 
cised his  memory  more  than  his  reason;  and  he  thinks  to  settle 
the  whole  dispute  by  crowding  together  texts  from  the  Bible, 

enforce ;  but,  rather,  as  the  truth  is,  so  to  acknowledge,  that  it  tuffieeth  if  sucli  ae- 
tUM*  be  framed  according  to  the  law  of  reofonJ*^  Book  ii.  sec.  i.  Works,  vol.  i.  p. 
151.  "For  men  to  be  tied  and  led  by  authority,  as  it  were  with  a  kind  of  captivity 
of  judgment,  and,  though  there  be  reason  to  the  contrary,  not  to  listen  unto  it,  but 
to  follow,  like  beasts,  the  first  in  the  herd,  they  know  not  nor  care  not  whither : 
t'ais  were  brutish.  Again,  that  authority  of  men  should  prevail  with  men,  either 
agiiin.st  or  above  Reason,  is  no  part  of  our  belief.  Companies  of  leai  ned  men,  be 
they  never  so  great  and  reverend,  are  to  yield  unto  Reason."  Book  ii.  sec.  vii.  vol. 
i.  ])p.  182,  183.  In  book  v.  sec.  vui.  vol.  ii.  p.  28,  he  says,  that  even  *'the  voice  ol. 
the  church"  is  to  be  held  inferior  to  reason.  See  also  a  long  passage  in  book  vii. 
sec.  xi.  vol.  ill.  p.  152;  and  on  the  application  of  reason  to  the  general  theory  of  re- 
ligion, see  vol.  i.  pp.  220-223,  book  iii.  sec.  viii.  Again,  at  p.  226 :  "  Theology, 
what  is  it,  but  the  science  of  things  divine?  What  science  can  be  attained  unto, 
without  the  help  of  natural  discourse  and  Reason  ?"*  And  he  indignantly  asks  those 
who  insist  on  the  supremacy  of  faith,  "  May  we  cause  our  faith  without  Reason  to  ap- 
l)ear  reasonable  in  the  eyes  of  men  V  vol.  i.  p.  230. 

'  After  referring  to  Isaiah,  he  adds:  Pneter,  inquam,  hsec  omnia,  ex  histnriis  et 
upamorum  temporum  exemplis  vidcmus  pios  principes  procurationem  ecclesiarum 
ab  officio  suo  nunquam  putasse  alienam. 

**  Moses  civilis  magistratus,  ac  ductor  populi,  omnem  rcligionis,  et  sacroruui  ratio- 
nem,  et  accepit  a  Deo,  et  populo  tradidit,  et  Aaronem  episcopum  de  aureo  vitulo,  et  de 
▼iolata  religione,  vehementer  et  graviter  castlgavit.  Josue,  etsi  non  aliud  erat,  quAm 
magistratus  civilis,  tamen  cum  primum  inaugurarctur  et  prseficeretur  populo,  accepit 
mandata  nominatim  de  religione,  deque  colcndo  Deo. 

**  David  rex,  dim  omnis  jam  religio,  ab  impio  rege  Saule  prorsiis  esset  dissipata, 
rcduxit  arcam  Dei,  hoc  est,  rcligionem  rcstituit ;  nee  tantum  adfuii  ut  admonitor 
aut  hortator  opens,  sed  etiam  psalmos  et  hymnos  dedit,  et  classes  disi)osult,  et  pom- 
pam  instituit,  et  quodammodo  pnefuit  sacerdotibus. 

"Salomon  rex  sdificavit  tcmplum  Domino,  quod  ejus  pater  David  animo  tantiim 
dcstiiiaverat ;  et  prostrem6  orationem  egrcgiam  habuit  ad  populum  de  religione,  et 
cultu  Dei;  et  Abiatharum  episcopum  postea  summovit,  et  iu  ejus  locum  ISadocum 
surrogavit.**     Apolog.  Ecclee.  Anglic,  pp.  161,  162. 

'*  He  says  that,  although  the  clergy  may  be  supposed  more  competent  than  lay- 
men to  regulate  ecclesiastical  matters,  this  will  practically  avail  them  nothing :  **  U 
were  unnatural  not  to  tliink  the  pastors  and  bishops  of  our  souls  a  great  deal  mora 
5t  than  men  of  secular  trades  and  callings ;  howbeit  when  all  which  the  wisdom  oS 
all  sorts  can  do  is  done,  for  the  devising  of  laws  in  the  church,  it  is  the  general  con- 
lent  of  aU  that  giveth  them  the  form  and  vigour  of  laws ;  without  which,  they  could 
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with  the  opinious  of  the  commentators  upon  them.'*  But  Hook* 
er^  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  found  himseli 
constrained  to  take  views  of  a  far  more  comprehensive  charac- 
ter. His  defence  rests  neither  u  pon  tradition,  nor  upon  commenta- 
tors, nor  even  upon  revelation;  but  he  is  content  that  the  preten- 
tions of  the  hostile  parties  shall  be  decided  by  their  applicability 
to  the  great  exigencies  of  society,  and  by  the  ease  with  which 
they  adapt  themselves  to  the  general  purposes  of  ordinary  life.*' 
It  requires  but  little  penetration  to  see  the  immense  impor- 
tance of  the  change  which  these  two  great  works  represent.  As 
long  as  an  opinion  in  theology  was  defended  by  the  old  dogmatic 
method,  it  was  impossible  to  assail  it  without  incurring  the  im** 
putation  of  heresy.     But  when  it  was  chiefly  defended  by  hu- 

be  no  more  unto  vm  than  the  counsela  of  phyricians  to  the  sick."  EccUHaaticai  P6U 
ity^  book  viii.  bcc.  vi.  vol.  iii.  p.  803.  lie  adds,  p.  826:  "Till  it  be  proved  that 
some  special  law  of  Christ  hatli  for  ever  annexed  anto  the  clergy  alone  the  power 
to  make  ecclesiastical  laws,  we  are  to  hold  it  a  thing  most  consonant  vith  equity  ana 
reaton^  that  no  ecclesiastical  laws  be  made  in  a  Christian  commonwealth,  without 
consent  as  well  of  the  laity  as  of  the  clergy,  but  least  of  all  without  consent  of  the 
highest  power.** 

"  "  Qu6d  si  docemus  sacrosanctum  Dei  evangelium,  et  reteres  episcopos,  atque 
ecclcsiam  primitlvam  nobiscum  facere.**  If  this  be  so,  then,  indeed,  "specamus, 
nemincm  illorum"  (his  opponents)  *'  ita  nogligentem  fore  salutis  suee,  quin  nt  vclit 
aliquando  cogitationem  suBcipere,  ad  utros  potius  se  adjungat."  Apolog,  BccUi* 
Analie,  p.  17.  At  p.  68,  he  indignantly  ask  if  any  one  will  dare  to  impeach  the 
Fathers :  *'  Ergo  Origcnea,  Ambrosias,  Augustinus,  Chrysostomus,  GelasiuR,  Theodo- 
retus  crant  dcsertores  fidci  catholicsB  ?  Ergo  tot  vcterum  episcoporum  et  doctorum 
virorum  tanta  consensio  nihil  aliudcrat  quamconspiratio  haereticorum  ?  Aut  quod 
tum  laudabntur  in  ilHs,  id  nunc  damnatur  in  nobis  ?  Quodque  in  illis  erat  catholi- 
oum,  id  nunc  mutatis  tantiim  hominum  voluntatibus,  repent^  factum  est  schismati* 
cum  1  Aut  quod  olim  erat  verum,  nunc  statim,  quia  istis  non  placet,  erft  falsum  Y* 
His  work  is  full  of  this  sort  of  eloquent,  but,  as  it  appears  to  our  age,  pointless  deo- 
lamation. 

"  This  large  view  underlies  the  whole  of  the  EceUnoitical  Polity,  I  can  only 
afford  room  for  a  few  extracts,  which  will  be  illustrations  rather  than  proofs ;  the 
proof  will  be  obvious  to  every  competent  reader  of  the  work  itself.  "  True  it  is, 
the  ancienter  the  better  ceremonies  of  religion  are ;  howbcit  not  absolutely  true 
and  without  exception  \  but  trite  only  so  far  forth  aa  those  different  ages  do  agree  in 
the  state  of  those  things  for  which,  at  the  first,  those  rites,  orders,  and  ceremonies 
were  instituted."  vol.  i.  p.  86.  "  We  count  those  things  perfect,  which  want  nothing 
fequisitc  for  the  end  whereunto  they  were  instituted."  vol.  i.  p.  191.  "Because 
when  a  thing  doth  cease  to  be  available  unto  the  end  which  gave  it  being,  the  con- 
tinuance of  It  must  then  of  necessity  appear  superfluous."  And  even  of  the  laws  ot 
God,  he  boldly  adds :  **  Notwithstanding  the  authority  of  their  Maker,  the  mutabili- 
ty of  that  end  for  which  they  are  made  doth  also  make  them  changeable."  vol.  i.  p. 
286.  **  And  therefore  laws,  though  both  ordained  of  God  himself,  and  the  end  for 
which  they  were  ordained  continuing,  may  notwithstanding  cease,  if  by  alteration 
of  persons  or  times  they  be  found  unsufficient  to  attain  unto  that  end."  vol.  i.  p.  *288. 
At  p.  24'^ :  *^  I  therefore  conclude,  that  neither  God's  being  Author  of  kws  for  gov* 
•mment  of  his  church,  nor  his  committing  them  unto  Scripture,  is  any  reason  suffi- 
cient wherefore  all  churches  should  forever  be  bound  to  keep  them  without  change.* 
See,  too,  vol  iii.  p.  169,  on  *'the  exigence  of  necessity."  Compare  pp.  182,  183, 
and  vol.  i.  p.  828,  vol.  ii.  pp.  278,  424.  Not  a  vestige  of  such  arguments  can  be 
tound  in  Jewel;  who,  on  the  contrary,  says  {Apologia,  p.  114),"  Cert6  in  mlino- 
nem  Dei  nihil  gravios  dici  potest,  qw\m  si  ea  accusetur  novitatia.  Ut  enim  in  Der 
peo,  ita  in  ejus  cnltM  nihil  oportet  #«sc  novum. *• 
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man  rea8oning^  its  support  was  seriously  weakened.  For  by  this 
means  the  element  of  uncertainty  was  let  in.  It  might  be  al 
leged,  that  the  arguments  of  one  sect  are  as  good  as  those  of  an« 
other ;  and  that  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  truth  of  our  principles, 
until  we  have  heard  what  is  to  be  said  on  the  opposite  side.  Ac-* 
oording  to  the  old  theological  theory,  it  was  easy  to  justify  the 
most  barbarous  persecution.  If  a  man  knew  that  the  only  true 
religion  was  the  one  which  he  professed,  and  if  he  also  knew  that 
those  who  died  in  a  contrary  opinion  were  doomed  to  everlasting 
perdition, — if  he  knew  these  things  beyond  the  remotest  possi- 
bility of  a  doubt,  he  might  fairly  argue,  that  it  is  merciful  to 
punish  the  body  in  order  to  save  the  soul,  and  secure  to  immor- 
tal beings  their  future  salvation,  even  though  he  employed  so 
sharp  a  remedy  as  the  halter  or  the  stake  J  ^  But  if  this  same 
man  is  taught  to  think  that  questions  of  religion  are  to  be  set- 
tled by  reason  as  well  as  by  faith,  he  can  scarcely  avoid  the  re* 
flection,  that  the  reason  even  of  the  strongest  minds  is  not  in- 
fallible, since  it  has  led  the  ablest  men  to  the  most  opposite 
conclusions.  When  this  idea  is  once  diffused  among  a  people, 
it  cannot  fail  to  influence  their  conduct  No  one  of  common 
sense  and  common  honesty  will  dare  to  levy  upon  another,  on 
accoimt  of  his  religion,  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  when  he 
knows  it  possible  that  his  own  opinions  may  be  wrong,  and  that 
those  of  the  man  he  has  punished  may  be  right.  From  the  mo- 
ment when  questions  of  religion  begin  to  evade  the  jurisdiction 
of  faith,  and  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  reason,  persecution  be** 
comes  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye.  Thus  it  was  in  England  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  As  theology  became  more  reasonable, 
it  became  less  confident,  and  therefore  more  merciful.  Seven- 
teen years  after  the  publication  of  the  great  work  of  Hooker,  two 
men  were  publicly  burned  by  the  English  bishops,  for  holding 
heretical  opinions.'*  But  this  was  the  last  gasp  of  expiring  big- 
otry ;  and  since  that  memorable  day,  the  soil  of  England  has 
never  been  stained  by  the  blood  of  a  man  who  has  suffered  for  his 
religious  creed.** 

^  Archbishop  Whatelj  haa  made  some  very  good  remarks  on  this.  See  his  Er- 
fon  of  Romanism  traced  to  their  Origin  in  Human  Nature^  pp.  237,  288. 

**  Their  names  were  Legat  and  nightman,  and  tbej  suffered  in  1611 ;  see  the 
contemporary  account  in  Somen  Traeta^  vol.  ii.  pp.  400-408.  Compare  Blacksiotie*i 
Comment,  vol.  \v,  p.  49  ;  Harriie  Lives  of  the  Stuarts^  toI.  i.  pp.  143,  144;  and  note 
in  Bitrtan'e  Diary ^  toI.  i.  p.  118.  Of  these  martyrs  to  their  opinions,  Mr.  Hallam 
flays:  *^The  first  was  burned  by  King,  bishop  of  London;  the  second  by  Nejie,  ol 
Utchficld."     Const.  Hiet.  vol.  i.  pp.  611,  612. 

"  It  should  be  mentioned,  to  the  honour  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  late  io 
the  sixteenth,  and  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  its  powers  were  exerted  against 
the  execution  of  those  cruel  laws,  by  which  the  Church  of  England  was  allowed  t€ 
persecute  men  who  differed  from  its  own  views.  See  CampbelPe  Chancelhra,  vol  U 
op.  186,  176,  281 
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We  have  thus  seen  the  rise  of  that  scepticism  which  in  phys- 
ics must  always  be  the  beginning  of  science,  and  in  religion 
must  always  be  the  beginning  of  toleration.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  doubt  that  in  both  cases  individual  thinkers  may,  by  a  great 
effort  of  original  genius,  emancipate  themselves  from  the  opera- 
tion of  this  law.  But  in  the  progress  of  nations  no  such  eman- 
cipation is  possible.  As  long  as  men  refer  the  movements  of  the 
comets  to  the  immediate  finger  of  God,  and  as  long  as  they  be- 
lieve that  an  eclipse  is  one  of  the  modes  by  which  the  Deitj'  ex- 
presses his  anger,  they  will  never  be  guilty  of  the  blasj)hemou8 
presumption  of  attempting  to  predict  such  supernatural  appear* 
ances.  Before  they  could  dare  to  investigate  the  causes  of  these 
mysterious  phenomena,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  believe, 
or  at  all  events  that  they  should  suspect,  that  the  phenomena 
themselves  were  capable  of  being  explained  by  the  human  mind. 
In  the  same  way,  until  men  are  content  in  some  degree  to  bring 
their  religion  before  the  bar  of  their  own  reason,  they  never  can 
understand  how  it  is  that  there  should  be  a  diversity  of  creeds, 
or  how  any  one  can  differ  from  themselves  without  being  guilty 
of  the  most  enormous  and  unpardonable  crime.  *^ 

If  we  now  continue  to  trace  the  progress  of  opinions  in  Eng- 
land, we  shall  see  the  full  force  of  these  remarks.  A  general  spirit 
of  inquiry,  of  doubt,  and  even  of  insubordination,  began  to  occu- 
py the  minds  of  men.  In  physics,  it  enabled  them,  almost  at  a 
blow,  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  antiquity,  and  give  birth  to 
sciences  founded  not  on  notions  of  old,  but  on  individual  obser- 
vations and  individual  experiments."     In  politics,  it  stimulated 

"  "  To  tax  anj  one,  therefore,  with  want  of  reverence,  because  he  pays  no  re* 
spect  to  what  we  venerate,  is  cither  irrelevant,  or  is  a  mere  confusion.  The  fact,  sc 
far  as  it  is  true,  is  no  reproach,  but  an  honour ;  because  to  reverence  all  personii 
and  all  things  is  absolutely  wrong ;  reverence  shown  to  that  which  docs  not  deserve 
it,  is  no  virtue ;  no,  nor  even  an  amiable  weakness,  but  a  plain  folly  and  sin.  But 
if  it  be  meant  that  he  is  wanting  in  proper  reverence,  not  respecting  what  is  really 
to  be  respected,  that  is  assuming  the  whole  question  at  issue,  because  what  we  call 
divine,  he  calls  an  idol ;  and  as,  supposing  that  we  are  in  the  right,  we  are  bonnd  to 
&11  down  and  worship,  so  supposing  him  to  be  in  the  right,  he  is  no  less  bound  to 
pull  it  to  the  ground  and  destroy  it."  AmolcTa  Ijccturea  on  Modem  History ^  pp.  210, 
211.  Considering  the  ability  of  Dr.  Arnold,  considering  his  great  influence,  and 
considering  his  profesiiion,  his  antecedents,  and  the  character  of  the  university  in 
which  he  was  speaking,  it  must  be  allowed  that  this  is  a  remarkable  passage,  and 
»ne  well  worthy  the  notice  of  those  who  wish  to  study  the  tendencies  of  the  English 
mind  during  the  present  generation. 

^  On  the  connexion  between  the  rise  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  and  the  change 
In  the  spirit  of  theologians,  compare  Comie^  Phitosophie  Positive^  vol.  v.  p.  70l, 
with  WhaUly  on  Dangers  to  ChriHtian  Faithy  pp.  148,  149.  It  favoured,  as  Tenne- 
mann  (Ouch,  der  Phiios.  vol.  x.  p.  14)  says,  the  **  Bclebung  dcr  sclbstthatigcn  Kraft 
dcs  mcnschlichen  Geistes  ;^*  and  hence  the  attack  on  the  inductive  philosophy  In 
Ntumxan^a  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine^  pp.  1*79-183.  But  Mr.  Newman  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  how  irrevocably  we  are  now  pledged  to  the  movement  whiob 
M  scckfl  to  reverse. 
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tkeni  to  rise  against  the  government,  and  eventually  bring  theii 
king  to  the  scaffold.  In  religion,  it  vented  itself  in  a  thou- 
sand sects,  each  of  which  proclaimed,  and  often  exaggerated  the 
eflSciency  of  private  judgment."  The  details  of  this  vast  move- 
ment form  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  history  of 
Fjngland  :  but  without  anticipating  what  I  must  hereafter  relate, 
I  will  at  present  mention  only  one  instance,  which  from  the  cir- 
cumstances attendins?  it,  is  very  characteristic  of  the  age.  The 
celebrated  work  by  Chillingworth  on  the  Religion  of  Protestants^ 
is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  best  defence  which  the  Reformers 
have  been  able  to  make  against  the  church  of  Rome.«»  It  was 
published  in  1637,**  and  the  position  of  the  author  would  induce 
U8  to  look  for  the  fullest  display  of  bigotry  that  was  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  his  time.  Chillingworth  had  recently  aban- 
doned the  creed  which  he  now  came  forward  to  attack  ;  and  he, 
therefore,  might  be  expected  to  have  that  natural  inclination  to 
dogmatize  with  which  apostiisy  is  usually  accompanied.  Besides 
this,  he  was  the  godson  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Laud,'* 
whose  memory  is  still  loathed,  as  the  meanest,  the  most  cruel, 
and  the  most  narrow-minded  man  who  ever  sat  on  the  episcopal 
bench."  He  was,  moreover,  a  fellow  of  Oxford,  and  was  a  con- 
stant resident  at  that  ancient  university,  which  has  always  been 
esteemed  as  the  refuge  of  superstition,  and  which  has  preserved 

"  The  rapid  increase  of  heresy  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  very 
remarkable,  and  it  greatly  aided  civilization  in  England  by  encouraging  habits  of  In- 
dependent thought.  In  Feb.  1646-7,  Boyle  writes  from  London,  **  There  are  few 
days  pass  here  that  may  not  justly  be  accused  of  the  brewing  or  broaching  of 
some  new  opinion.  Nay,  some  are  so  studiously  changling  in  that  particular,  tncy 
esteem  an  opinion  as  a  diurnal,  after  a  day  or  two  scarce  worth  the  keeping.  If  any 
man  have  lost  his  religion,  let  him  repur  to  London,  and  Til  warrant  him  he  shall 
find  it :  I  had  almost  said  too,  and  if  any  man  has  a  religion,  let  him  but  come 
hither  now,  and  he  shall  go  near  to  lose  it."  Birch* s  Life  of  Bot/le^  in  BoyUg 
Worha,  vol.  I.  pp.  20,  21.  See  also  Bateit'»  Account  of  the  late  IVoubien,  edit.  1686, 
part.  11.  p.  219,  on  "  that  unbridled  licentiousness  of  hereticka  which  grew  greater 
and  greater  daily."  Compare  to  the  same  effect,  CarlyWe  Cromvfell,  voh  i.  p.  289; 
HaUam'e  Const.  Hiet,  vol.  i.  p.  608 ;  and  Canrithen'a  Hist,  of  the  Oiurch  of  England^ 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  208 ;  **  sectaries  began  to  swarm.** 

"^  Not  to  quote  the  opinions  of  inferior  men  respecting  ChillingM'orth,  it  is  enough 
10  mention,  that  Lord  Mansfield  said  he  was  "  a  perfect  model  of  argumentation." 
Butler'i  Retninincences,  vol.  i.  p.  126.  Compare  a  letter  from  Warburton,  in  Nicholas 
JUustnUions  of  the  Eighteenth  Century^  vol.  iv.  p.  849. 

"  D<f  Maixeaux,  Life  of  Chillingteorth,  p.  241. 

•  A^retfe  Letien  and  Lives,  vol.  Ii.  p.  286;  Dee  Mdizeaux,  Life  of  ChUlin^ 
vcriK  pp.  2,  9.  The  eorrespondence  between  Laud  and  Chillingworth  is  supposed 
to  be  lost.  Dee  Maizeaux,  p.  12.  Carwithen  {Hiet.  of  the  Church  of  England^  vol 
fa*,  p.  214)  says,  "Laud  was  the  godfather  of  Chillingworth." 

*•  The  character  of  Laud  is  now  well  understood  and  generally  known.  Hia 
odious  cruelties  made  him  S9  hated  by  his  contemporaries,  that  after  his  condemna- 
tion, many  persons  shut  up  their  shops,  and  reflised  to  open  them  until  he  was  ei» 
rateid.  This  is  mentioned  by  Walton,  an  eye-witness.  See  Walton^ e  Life  o/  Bai^ 
,  ia  WeTdmBorth'9  Eeelet.  Bicg.  vol  iv.  p.  429. 
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to  our  own  day  its  unenviable  feme.'^  If  we  turn  now  to  the 
work  that  was  written  under  these  auspices,  we  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  it  was  produced  in  the  same  generation,  and  in  the 
same  country,  where,  only  twenty-six  years  before,  two  men  had 
been  publicly  burned  because  they  advocated  opinions  different 
to  those  of  the  established  church.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  remark- 
able proof  of  the  prodigious  energy  of  that  great  movement 
which  was  now  going  on,  that  its  pressure  should  be  felt  under 
circumstances  the  most  hostile  to  it  which  can  possibly  be  con- 
ceived ;  xnd  that  a  friend  of  Laud,  and  a  fellow  of  Oxford,  should, 
in  a  grave  theological  treatise,  lay  down  principles  utterly  sub- 
versive of  that  theological  spirit  which  for  many  centuries  had 
enslaved  the  whole  of  Europe. 

In  this  great  work,  all  authority  in  matters  of  religion  is 
openly  set  at  defiance.     Hooker,  indeed,  had  appealed  from  the 

{'urisdiction  of  the  Fathers  to  the  jurisdiction  of  reason  ;  he  had, 
lowever,  been  carefiil  to  add,  that  the  reason  of  individuals 
ought  to  bow  before  that  of  the  church,  as  we  find  it  expressed 
in  great  Councils,  and  in  the  general  voice  of  ecclesiastical  tra- 
dition.** But  Chillingworth  would  hear  of  none  of  these  things. 
He  would  admit  of  no  reservations  which  tended  to  limit  the 
sacred  right  of  private  judgment.  He  not  only  went  fitr  beyond 
Hooker  in  neglecting  the  Fathers,'^®  but  he  even  ventured  to  de- 
spise the  Councils.  Although  the  sole  object  of  his  work  was 
to  decide  on  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  two  greatest  sects  into 
which  the  Christian  church  has  broken,  he  never  quotes  as  au- 
thorities the  Councils  of  that  very  church  respecting  which  the 
disputes  were  agitated.*^  His  strong  and  subtle  intellect,  pene- 
trating the  depths  of  the  subject,  despised  that  sort  of  contro- 
versy which  had  long  busied  the  minds  of  men.     In  discussing 

"*  A  modern  writer  suggests,  with  exquisite  simplicity,  that  Chillingworth  derived 
his  liberal  principles  from  Oxford :  "  the  very  same  college  which  nursed  the  high 
intellect  and  tolerant  principles  of  Chillingworth."  BouMm  Life  of  Buhop  Ken^ 
Tol  i.  p.  xxL 

*  HooKer*s  undue  respect  for  the  Councils  of  the  Church  Is  noticed  by  Mr.  Hal- 
hm,  CiMut,  Etui,  vol.  i.  p.  213.  Comoare  the  hesitating  remarks  in  CoUriifye't  LU- 
irary  Hemains^  vol.  ill.  pp.  85,  86. 

"  Reading  the  Fathers  he  contemptuously  calls  travelling  on  a  "  north-west  dis* 
covery."  ChUlingtoortKi  Religion  of  ProtettanU,  p.  866.  Even  to  Augustine,  who 
was  probably  the  ablest  of  them,  Chillingworth  pays  no  deference.  See  what  he 
iays  at  pp.  196,  888,  876",  and  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  in  general,  see  pp. 
262, 846.  Chillingworth  observed,  happily  enough,  that  churchmen  **  account  them 
fiithcrs  when  they  are  for  them,  and  children  when  they  are  against  them."  CaUmy^t 
Life,  vol.  i.  p.  253. 

**  As  to  the  supposed  authority  of  Counoila,  see  Religion  of  ProUetanU,  pp.  132. 
468.  It  affords  curious  evidence  of  the  slow  progress  of  theologians,  to  observe 
the  different  spirit  in  which  some  of  our  clergy  consider  these  matters.  See,  foi 
faistancc.  Palmer  on  the  Churchy  1839,  vol.  ii.  pp.  160-171.  In  no  other  branch  of 
inquiry  do  we  find  this  obstinate  determination  to  adhere  to  theories  which  all  think 
Ing  men  have  rejected  for  the  last  two  centuries. 
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tbe  pointB  upon  which  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  were  at  is* 
sue,  he  does  not  inquire  whether  the  doctrines  in  question  met 
the  approval  of  the  early  church,  but  he  asks  if  they  are  in  ac« 
cordance  with  human  reason  ;  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
that,  however  true  they  may  be,  no  man  is  bound  to  believe 
them  if  he  finds  that  they  are  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  understanding.  Nor  will  he  consent  that  faith  should  sup- 
ply the  absence  of  authority.  Even  this  fitvorite  principle  of 
theologians  is  by  Chillingworth  made  to  yield  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  human  reason.>^  Beason,  he  says,  gives  us  knowledge  ; 
while  faith  only  gives  us  belief,  which  is  a  part  of  knowledge,  and 
is,  therefore,  inferior  to  it.  It  is  by  reason,  and  not  by  faith,  that 
we  must  discriminate  in  religious  matters  ;  and  it  is  by  reason 
alone  that  we  can  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood.  Finally,  he 
solemnly  reminds  his  readers,  that  in  religious  matters  no  on£ 
ought  to  be  expected  to  draw  strong  conclusions  from  imperfect 
premises,  or  to  credit  improbable  statements  upon  scanty  evi- 
dence ;  still  less,  he  says,  was  it  ever  intended  that  men  should 
80  prostitute  their  reason,  as  to  believe  with  infallible  faith  that 
which  they  are  unable  to  prove  with  iuMlible  arguments.'' 

No  one  of  ordinary  reflection  can  fail  to  perceive  the  manifest 
tendency  of  these  opinions.  But  what  is  more  important  to  ob- 
serve is,  the  process  through  which,  in  the  march  of  civilization, 
the  human  mind  had  been  obliged  to  pass,  before  it  could  reach 
such  elevated  views.  The  Beformation,  by  destroying  the  dogma 
of  an  infallible  church,  had  of  course  weakened  the  reverence 
which  was  paid  to  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  Still,  such  was  the 
force  of  old  associations,  that  our  countrymen  long  continued  to 
respect  what  they  had  ceased  to  venerate.     Thus  it  was,  that 

"  Indeed,  he  attempts  to  faaten  the  same  doctrine  upon  the  Catholics ;  which,  if 
he  could  hare  done,  would  of  course  have  ended  the  controversy.  He  sajs,  rather 
unfairly,  *^  Tour  church  you  admit,  because  you  think  you  have  reason  to  do  so ;  so 
that  by  you,  as  well  as  Protestants,  all  is  finally  resolved  into  your  own  reason.'* 
Belig.  of  Protett,  p.  184 

"  "  God  desires  only  that  we  beliere  the  conclusion,  as  much  as  the  premises 
deserve ;  that  the  strength  of  our  faith  be  equal  or  proportionable  to  the  credibility 
of  the  motives  to  it."  Relig,  of  ProUtt,  p.  66.  **  For  my  part,  I  am  certain  that 
Ood  hath  given  us  our  reason  to  discern  between  truth  and  falsehood ;  and  he  that 
makes  not  this  use  of  it,  but  believes  things  he  knows  not  why,  I  say  it  is  by  chance 
that  he  believes  the  truth,  and  not  by  choice ;  and  I  cannot  but  fear  that  God  will 
uot  accept  of  this  sacnfice  of  fools/*  p.  133.  **  God's  spirit,  if  he  please,  may  work 
more, — a  certainty  of  adherence  beyond  a  certainty  of  evidence ;  but  neither  God 
doth,  nor  man  may,  require  of  us,  as  our  duty,  to  give  a  greater  assent  to  the  con* 
cluidon  than  the  premises  deserve ;  to  build  an  infamble  faith  upon  motives  that  are 
only  highly  credible  and  not  infallible ;  as  it  were  a  great  and  heavy  building  upon  a 
foundation  that  hath  not  strength  proportionate."  p.  149.  **  For  faith  is  not  knowledge, 
QO  more  than  three  is  four,  but  eminently  contained  in  it ;  so  that  he  that  knows, 
Delieres,  and  something  more ;  but  he  that  believes  many  times  does  not  know- 
nay,  if  he  doth  barely  and  merely  believe,  he  doth  never  know."  p.  412.  See  alto 
p.  417. 
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Jewel,  though  recognizing  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bible, 
had  in  cases  where  it  was  silent  or  ambiguous,  anxiously  appealed 
to  thQ  early  church,  by  whose  decision  he  supposed  all  difficulties 
could  be  easily  cleared.  He,  therefore,  only  used  his  reason  to 
ascertain  the  discrepancies  which  existed  between  Scripture  and 
tradition  ;  but  when  they  did  not  clash,  he  paid  what  is  now  con- 
sidered a  superstitious  deference  to  antiquity.  Thirty  years  after 
him  came  Hooker  j^®  who  made  a  step  in  advance,  and  laying 
down  principles  from  which  Jewel  would  have  shrunk  with  fear, 
did  much  to  weaken  that  which  it  was  reserved  for  Chillingworth 
utterly  to  destroy.  Thus  it  is,  that  these  three  great  men  repre- 
sent the  three  distinct  epochs  of  the  three  successive  generations 
in  which  they  respectively  lived*  In  Jewel,  reason  is,  if  I  may 
say  so,  the  superstructure  of  the  system  ;  but  authority  is  the 
basis  upon  which  the  superstructure  is  built.  In  Hooker,  author- 
ity is  only  the  superstructure,  and  reason  is  the  basis.'*  But  in 
Chillingworth,  whose  writings  were  harbingers  of  the  coming 
storm,  authority  entirely  disappears,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  re- 
ligion is  made  to  rest  upon  the  way  in  which  the  unaided  reason 
of  man  shall  interpret  the  decrees  of  an  omnipotent  God. 

The  immense  success  of  this  great  work  of  Chillingworth, 
must  have  aided  that  movement  of  which  it  is  itself  an  evi- 
dence. ^^'^  It  formed  a  decided  indication  of  religious  dissent;*' 
and  thus  justified  the  breaking-up  of  the  Anglican  church, 
which  the  same  generation  lived  to  witness.  Its  fundamental 
principle  was   adopted  by  the  most  influential  writers  of  the 

*"  On  the  connexion  between  the  Reformation  and  the  views  advociited  in  the 
KeelexiMtical  Polity^  compare  NevrmatCs  Development  of  Christian  Doctrin^  p.  47, 
with  some  able  remarks  by  Locke,  in  King^s  Life  of  Loekey  vol.  ii.  pp.  99-101. 
Locke,  who  was  any  thing  but  a  friend  to  the  church,  was  a  great  admirer  of  Hooker, 
and  in  one  place  calls  him  *'  the  arch-philosopher."  Essay  on  Chvemment^  in  Lockers 
Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  380. 

"  The  opposition  between  Jewel  and  Hooker  was  so  marked,  that  some  of  the 
opponents  of  Hooker  quoted  against  him  JewePs  Apologj.  See  Wordsworth^s  Bed, 
Biog.  vol.  iii.  p.  613.  Dr.  Wordsworth  calls  this  *' curious;"  but  it  would  be  much 
more  curious  if  it  had  not  happened.  Ck>ropare  the  remarks  made  by  the  Bishop  o\ 
Limerick  (Parr's  Wbrk^,  vol.  ii.  p.  470,  Notes  on  the  Spital  Sermon),  who  says,  that 
Hooker  **  opened  that  fountain  of  reason,"  &c. ;  language  which  will  hardly  be  con- 
sidered too  strong  by  those  who  have  compared  the  EceUsiastieal  Polity  with  the 
theological  works  previously  produced  by  the  English  church. 

"  Des  Maizeaux  (Life  of  ChiUingwortk,  pp.  220,  221)  says:  "His  book  waa 
received  with  a  general  applause ;  and,  what  perhaps  never  happened  to  any  other 
controversial  work  of  that  bulk,  two  editions  of  it  were  publUhed  within  less  thao 
five  months.  .  .  .  The  quick  sale  of  a  book,  and  especially  of  a  book  of  controversy, 
in  folio,  is  a  good  proof  that  the  author  hit  the  taste  of  his  time."  See  also  Biogra 
phia  Britannica^  edit.  Kippis,  vol.  iii.  pp.  511,  612. 

"  Or,  as  Calamy  cautiously  puts  it,  Chillingworth*s  work  "  appeared  to  me  to  gc 
a  great  way  towards  the  justifying  of  moderate  conformity."  Calamy' s  Life^  vol.  i. 
234.  Compare  Palmer  on  the  Church,  vol.  i.  pp.  267,  268 ;  and  what  is  probably 
to  allusion  to  Chillinffworth  in  Doddridge's  Correspond,  and  Diary,  voL  ii.  p.  SI 
Sec  also  the  opinion  of  Hobbcs,  in  Attbrey's  Letters  and  Lives,  vol.  it  pp.  288,  629. 
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wveiiteentb  century, — such  as  Hales,  Owen,  Taylor,  Burnet, 
Tillotson,  Locke,  and  even  the  cautious  and  time-serving  Tem 
pie;  all  of  whom  insisted  upon  the  authority  of  private  judg- 
ment, as  forming  a  tribunal  from  which  no  one  had  the  ^ower 
of  appeal.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  seems  obvious.' ' 
If  the  ultimate  test  of  truth  is  individual  judgment,  and  if  no 
one  can  affirm  that  the  judgments  of  men,  which  are  often  con-> 
tradictory,  can  ever  be  infallible,  it  follows  of  necessity  that 
there  is  no  decisive  criterion  of  religious  truth.  This  is  a  melan- 
choly, and,  as  I  firmly  believe,  a  most  inaccurate  conclusion;  but 
it  is  one  which  every  nation  must  entertain,  before  it  can 
achieve  that  great  work  of  toleration  which,  even  in  our  own 
country,  and  in  our  own  time,  is  not  yet  consummated.  It  is 
necessary  that  men  should  learn  to  doubt,  before  they  begin  to 
tolerate  ;  and  that  they  should  recognize  the  fallibility  of  their 
own  opinions,  before  they  respect  the  opinions  of  their  opponents. ^^ 
This  great  process  is  far  from  being  yet  completed  in  any 
country;  and  the  European  mind,  barely  emerged  from  its  early 
credulity,  and  from  an  overweening  confidence  in  its  own  belief, 
is  still  in  a  middle,  and,  so  to  say,  a  probationary  stage.  When 
that  stage  shall  be  finally  passed,  when  we  shall  have  learned  to 
estimate  men  solely  by  their  character  and  their  acts,  and  not  at 
all  by  their  theological  dogmas,  we  shall  then  be  able  to  form 
our  religious  opinions  by  that  purely  transcendental  process,  of 
which  in  every  age  glimpses  have  been  granted  to  a  few  gifted 
minds.  That  this  is  the  direction  in  which  things  are  now 
hastening,  must  be  clear  to  every  one  who  has  studied  the  pro- 
gress of  modem  civilization.  Within  the  short  space  of  three 
centuries,  the  old  theological  spirit  has  been  compelled,  not  only 
to  descend  from  its  long-established  supremacy,  but  to  abandon 
those  strongholds  to  which,  in  the  face  of  advancing  knowledge, 
it  has  vainly  attempted  to  secure  a  retreat.  All  its  most 
cherished  pretensions  it  has  been  forced  gradually  to  relinquish.'* 

**  A  short  but  able  view  of  the  aspect  which  the  English  mind  now  began  to  aa- 
nime^  will  be  found  in  Stdudlin^  Geschichte  der  theologischen  Wusenscha/ten,  vol.  ii. 
p.  95  seq. 

"  In  \Vkatel^^$  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith,  pp.  188-198,  there  is  a  perspicuous 
statement  of  the  arguments  now  commonly  received  against  coercing  men  for  their 
religious  opinions.  But  the  most  powerful  of  these  arguments  are  based  entirely 
upon  expodieucy,  which  would  have  insured  their  rejection  in  an  age  of  strong  reli- 
gious convictions.  Some,  and  only  some,  of  the  theological  diflBculties  respecting 
toleration,  are  noticed  in  Coleridge'ii  Lit.  Remains,  vol.  i.  pp.  312-816;  and  in  an- 
other work  (The  Friend,  vol.  i.  p.  78),  he  mentions,  what  is  the  real  fact,  '*  that  same 
Indifference  which  makes  toleration  so  easy  a  virtue  with  us."  See  also  Archdeacon 
Bore's  Guesses  at  Truth,  2d  series,  1848,  p.  278  ;  and  Nichols's  Illustrations  of  Lit, 
Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  817  :  "a  spirit  of  mutual  toleration  and  forbearance  has  appeared 
at  least  one  good  consequence  of  religious  indifference).** 

"  It  would  be  idle  to  offer  proofs  of  so  notorious  a  fact ;  but  the  reader  will  iMr 
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And  although  in  England  a  temporary  prominence  has  recently 
been  given  to  certain  religious  controversies,  still  the  circum- 
stances attending  them  show  the  alteration  in  the  character  of 
the  age.  Disputes  which,  a  century  ago,  would  have  set  the 
whole  kingdom  in  a  flame,  are  now  regarded  with  indifference 
by  the  vast  majority  of  educated  men.  The  complications  of 
modem  society,  and  the  immense  variety  of  interests  into  which 
it  is  divided,  have  done  much  to  distract  the  intellect,  and  to 
prevent  it  from  dwelling  upon  subjects  which  a  less-occupied 
people  would  deem  of  paramount  importance.  Besides  this,  the 
accumulations  of  science  are  far  superior  to  those  of  any  former 
age,  and  offer  suggestions  of  such  surpassing  interest,  that 
nearly  all  our  greatest  thinkers  devote  to  them  the  whole  of 
their  time,  and  refuse  to  busy  themselves  with  matters  of  mere 
speculative  belief.  The  consequence  is,  that  what  used  to  bo 
considered  the  most  important  of  all  questions,  is  now  aban- 
doned to  inferior  men,  who  mimic  the  zeal,  without  possessing 
the  influence,  of  those  reaUy  great  divines  whose  works  are 
among  the  glories  of  our  early  literature.  These  turbulent  po- 
lemics have,  indeed,  distracted  the  church  by  their  clamour,  but 
they  have  not  made  the  slightest  impression  upon  the  great 
body  of  English  intellect;  and  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
nation  is  notoriously  opposed  to  that  monastic  and  ascetic  relig- 
ion which  it  is  now  vainly  attempted  to  reconstruct.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  time  for  these  things  has  gone  by.  Theologi- 
cal interests  have  long  ceased  to  be  supreme;  and  the  affairs  of 
nations  are  no  longer  regulated  according  to  ecclesiastical  views." 
In  England,  where  the  march  has  been  more  rapid  than  else- 
where, this  change  is  very  observable.  In  every  other  depart- 
ment we  have  had  a  series  of  great  and  powerful  thinkers,  who 
have  done  honour  to  their  country,  and  have  won  the  admiration 
of  mankind.  But  for  more  than  a  century,  we  have  not  pro- 
duced a  single  original  work  in  the  whole  field  of  controversial 

interested  by  some  striking  remarks  in  Capefifftte,  JSxtt.  de  laReformt^  vol.  i.  pp.  228, 
229. 

^  A  writer  intimately  acquainted  with  the  social  condition  of  the  great  Europeas 
countries,  says :  **  Ecclesiastical  power  is  almost  extinct  as  an  active  clement  in  the 
political  or  social  affairs  of  nations  or  of  individuals,  in  the  cabinet  or  in  the  family 
circle ;  and  a  new  element,  literary  power,  is  takine  its  place  in  the  government  of 
the  world."  Laing'a  Denmark^  1862,  p.  82.  On  this  natural  tendency  in  regard  to 
legislation,  see  Meyer^  Esprit  des  IwUihtt.  Jttdiciaires,  vol.  i.  p.  267  note ;  and  a  good 
summary  in  StatuUin^  Oesch,  der  theolog.  WisseTuchaften^  vol.  ii.  pp.  804,  805.  It  ia 
not  surprising  to  find  that  many  of  the  clergy  complain  of  a  movement  so  subver- 
sive of  their  own  power.  Compare  Ward''*  IdecU  of  a  Christian  Church,  pp.  40, 
108-111,  388;  SewelPs  ChrUtian  Politics,  pp.  276,  277,  279;  Palmers  Treatise  on 
the  Church,  vol.  11.  p.  361.  It  is  thus  that  every  thing  is  tending  to  confirm  the  re- 
markable prediction  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  that  "church  power  (unless  some  rev 
plution,  auspicious  to  priestcraft,  should  replunge  Europe  in  ignorance)  will  certainly 
not  survive  the  nineteenth  century."    Mem,  of  Mackintosh,  vol.  i.  p.  67. 
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theology.  For  more  than  a  century,  the  apathy  on  this  subject 
has  been  so  marked,  that  there  has  been  made  no  addition  of 
value  to  that  immense  mass  of  divinity  which,  among  thinking 
men,  is  in  every  successive  generation  losing  something  of  its 
former  interest.  ^^ 

These  are  only  some  of  the  innumerable  signs,  which  must  be 
discerned  by  every  man  who  is  not  blinded  by  the  prejudices  of 
an  imperfect  education.  An  immense  majority  of  the  clergy,— 
some  from  ambitious  feelings,  but  the  greater  part,  I  believe,  from 
conscientious  motives, — ^are  striving  to  check  the  progress  of  that 
scepticism  which  is  now  gathering  in  upon  us  from  every  quar- 
ter."    It  is  time  that  these  well-intentioned,  though  mistaken, 

"  "  The  *  divines'  in  Englana  at  the  present  day,  her  bishops,  professors,  and 
prebendaries,  are  not  theologians.  They  are  logicians,  chemists,  skillel  in  the  math- 
ematics, historians,  poor  commentators  upon  Greek  poets/*  llieodore  Parker's  Crit* 
teal  and  Miscellaneoun  Writings^  1848,  p.  802.  At  p.  {J8,  the  same  high  authority 
says :  "  But,  within  the  present  century,  what  has  been  written  in  the  English  tongue, 
in'any  department  of  theological  scholarship,  which  is  of  value  and  makes  a  mark 
on  the  age  ?  The  Bridgewater  TrecUittes^  and  the  new  edition  of  PcUey^ — we  blush 
to  confess  it, — are  the  best  things."  Sir  William  Hamilton  ( Dittcwtions  on  Fhilota- 
phy,  1852,  p.  699)  notices  the  decline  of  *'  British  theology,"  though  he  appears  ig 
oorant  of  the  cause  of  it.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ward  (Jdecu  of  a  Christian  Chttrch^  p. 
405)  remarks,  that  **  we  cannot  wonder,  however  keenly  we  may  mourn,  at  the  de- 
cline  and  fall  of  dogmatic  theology."  See  also  Lord  Jefrey's  Essays^  vol.  iv.  p.  337  : 
*'  Warburton,  we  think,  was  the  last  of  our  great  divines.  .  .  .  The  days  of  the 
Cud  worths  and  Barrows,  the  Hookers  and  Taylors,  are  long  gone  by."  Dr.  Parr 
was  the  only  English  theologian  since  Warburton  who  possessed  sufficient  learning 
to  retrieve  this  position ;  but  he  always  refused  to  do  so,  being,  unconsciously  to  him- 
self, held  back  by  the  spirit  of  his  age.  Thus,  we  find  him  writing  to  Archbishop 
Magee,  in  1823  :  *'  As  to  myself,  I  long  ago  determined  not  to  take  any  active  part 
in  polemical  theology."    Parr's  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  11. 

,  In  the  same  way,  since  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  hardly  any  one 
bafl  carefully  read  the  Fathers,  except  for  mere  historical  and  secular  purposes.  The 
first  step  was  taken  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  custom 
of  quoting  them  in  sermons  began  to  be  abandoned.  BumeCs  Oton  Time,  vol.  i.  pp. 
829,  330 ;  Orme's  Life  of  Own,  p.  184.  After  this  they  rapidly  fell  into  contempt ; 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dowling  (Study  of  JEecUsiast.  History,  p.  195)  asserts,  that  **  Water- 
land,  who  died  in  1740,  was  the  last  of  our  great  patristical  scholars."  To  this  I 
may  add,  that,  nine  years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Waterland,  the  obvious  decay 
of  professional  learning  struck  Warburton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  so 
much,  that  he  wrote  to  Jortin,  somewhat  roughly,  '*any  thing  makes  a  divine  among 
our  parsons."  See  his  Letter,  written  In  1749,  in  Nich(Us^s  llTustraiions  of  Lit.  Hist, 
vol.  ii.  p.  173 ;  and  for  other  evidence  of  the  neglect  by  the  clergy  of  tneir  ancient 
studies,  see  Jones's  Memoirs  of  Home,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  pp.  68,  184;  and  the 
complaint  of  Dr.  Knowler,  in  1766,  in  Nichols's  Lit,  Anec.  vol.  ii.  p.  130.  Since  then, 
attempts  have  been  made  at  Oxford  to  remedy  this  tendency ;  but  such  attempts, 
being  opposed  by  the  general  march  of  affairs,  have  been,  and  must  be,  futile.  In- 
deed,  so  manifest  is  the  inferiority  of  these  recent  efforts,  that  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive cultivators  in  that  field  frankly  admits,  that,  in  point  of  kno\\  ledge,  his  own 
party  has  effected  nothing ;  and  he  even  asserts,  with  great  bitterness,  that  "  it  is 
jjielancholy  to  say  it,  but  the  chief,  perhaps  the  only,  English  writer  who  has  any 
claim  to  be  considered  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  is  the  infidel  Gibbon."  Newmam 
•n  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine^  p.  6. 

"  Ab  some  writers,  moved  by  their  wishes  rather  than  by  their  knowledge,  seek 
to  deny  this,  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  the  increase  of  scepticism  since  the  lat» 
ler  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  attested  by  an  immense  mass  of  evideuce,  ai 

n 
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men  should  see  the  delusion  under  which  they  labour.  That  by 
which  they  are  so  much  alarmed,  is  the  intermediate  step  wliich 
leads  from  superstition  to  toleration.  The  higher  ordei  of  minds 
have  passed  through  this  stage,  and  are  approaching  what  is 
probably  the  ultimate  form  of  the  religious  history  of  the  human 
race.  But  the  peoj  le  at  large,  and  even  some  of  those  who  are 
commonly  call^  educated  men,  are  only  now  entering  that 
earlier  epoch  in  which  scepticism^'  is  the  leading  feature  of  the 
mind.  So  far,  therefore,  from  our  apprehensions  being  excited 
by  this  rapidly-increasing  spirit,  we  ought  rather  to  do  every 
thing  in  our  power  to  encourage  that  which,  though  painful  to 
some,  is  salutary  to  all ;  because  by  it  alone  can  religious  bigotry 
be  effectually  destroyed.  Nor  ought  we  to  be  surprised  that,  be- 
fore this  can  be  done,  a  certain  degree  of  suffering  must  first  in- 
tervene.^* If  one  age  believes  too  much,  it  is  but  a  natural  re- 
will  appear  to  whoever  will  compare  the  following  authorities :  Whately'B  Dangers  to 
ChrxHtian  Faith,  p.  87 ;  Kay's  Social  Condition  of  the  People,  vol.  ii.  p.  606 ;  Tocque- 
ville,  de  la  Dhnoeratie,  vol.  iii.  p.  72;  J.  H.  Newman  on  Development,  pp.  28,  29; 
F.  W.  Newman's  Natwal  Bistort/  of  the  Soul,  p.  197  ;  Parr's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  6, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  688,  689 ;  Felkin's  Moral  Statistics,  in  Journal  of  Statist.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p. 
641 ;  WcUson's  Ohservatio^is  on  the  Life  of  Wesley,  pp.  155,  194;  Matter,  Hist,  du 
Onostieisme,  vol.  ii.  p.  485 ;  Ward's  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,  pp.  266,  267,  404  ; 
Turner's  Hist,  of  England,  vol,  ii.  pp.  129,  142,  vol.  iii.  p.  609;  Priestley's  Memoirs^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  127,  128,  446,  vol.  ii.  p.751 ;  Cappe's  Memoirs, '^Z^l  \  Nichols  s  Lit.  Anez. 
of  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  iv.  p.  671,  vol.  viii.  p.  473 ;  Nichols's  Illust.  of  Lit,  HifU 
vol  V.  p.  640;   Combe's  Notes  an  the  United  States,  vol.  ii.  pp.  171,  172,  188. 

^  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  an  able  friend,  that  there  is  a  class  of  persona 
who  will  misunderstand  this  expression :  and  that  there  is  another  class,  who,  with- 
out misunderstanding  it,  will  intentionally  misrepresent  its  meaning.  Hence,  it  may 
be  well  to  state  distinctly  what  I  wish  to  convey  by  the  word  "  scepticism.^  By 
scepticism  I  merely  mean  hardness  of  belief;  so  that  an  increased  scepticism  is  an 
increased  perception  of  the  difficulty  of  proving  assertions ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is 
an  increased  application,  and  an  increased  diffusion,  of  the  rules  of  reasoning,  and 
of  the  laws  of  evidence.  This  feeling  of  hesitation  and  of  suspended  judgment 
has,  in  every  department  of  thought,  been  the  invariable  preliminary  to  all  the  intel- 
lectual revolutions  through  which  the  human  mind  has  passed;  and  without  it,  there 
eould  be  no  progress,  no  change,  no  civilization.  In  physics,  it  is  the  necessary 
precursor  of  science ;  in  politics,  of  liberty  ;  in  theology,  of  toleration.  These  are 
the  three  leading  forms  of  scepticism ;  it  is,  therefore,  clear,  that  in  religion  the 
loeptic  steers  a  middle  course  between  atheism  and  orthodoxy,  rejecting  boih  ex- 
tremes, becaui>e  he  sees  that  both  are  incapable  of  proof. 

*^  What  a  learned  historian  has  said  of  the  effect  which  the  method  of  Socratei 
produced  on  a  very  few  Greek  minds,  is  applicable  to  that  state  through  which  a 
great  part  of  Europe  is  now  passing :  "  The  Socratic  dialectics,  clearing  away  from 
the  mind  its  fancied  knowledge,  and  laying  bare  the  real  ignorance,  produced  an  im- 
mediate effect,  like  the  touch  of  the  torpedo.  The  newly-created  consciousness  oi 
Ignorance  was  alike  unexpected,  painful,  and  humiliating, — a  season  of  doubt  and 
discomfort,  yet  combined  with  an  internal  working  and  yearning  after  truth,  never, 
before  experienced.  Such  intellectual  quickening,  which  could  never  commence  un- 
til the  mind  had  been  disabused  of  its  original  illusion  of  false  knowledge,  was  con- 
ndcrcd  by  Socrates  not  merely  as  the  index  and  precursor,  but  aF  the  indispensable 
Bondition,  of  future  progress."  Orote's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  pp.  614,  616,  8vo, 
1861.  Compare  KHtik  der  r^iinen  Vemunft,  in  Kant's  Werke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  672,  677  ! 
^  So  ist  der  Skeptizismus  ein  Ruheplatz  Hir  die  menschliche  Vernunft,  da  sie  sich 
Iber  ihre  dogmatische  Wanderung  bcsinnen  und  den  Entwurf  von  der  Gegend 
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action  that  another  age  should  believe  too  little.  Such  are  the 
imperfections  of  our  nature,  that  we  are  compelled,  by  the  very 
laws  of  its  progress,  to  pass  through  those  crises  of  scepticism 
and  of  mental  distress,  which  to  a  vulgar  eye  are  states  of  national 
decline  and  national  shame ;  but  which  are  only  as  the  fire  by 
which  the  gold  must  be  purged  before  it  can  leave  its  dross  in  the 
pot  of  the  refiner.  To  apply  the  imagery  of  the  great  allegorist, 
it  is  necetsary  that  the  poor  pilgrim,  laden  with  the  weight  of  ac- 
cumulated superstitions,  should  struggle  through  the  Slough  of 
Despond  and  the  Valley  of  Death,  before  he  can  reach  that  glo- 
rious city,  glittering  with  gold  and  with  jewels,  of  which  the  first 
sight  is  sufficient  recompense  for  his  toils  and  his  fears. 

During  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  this  double 
movement  of  scepticism  and  of  toleration  continued  to  advance ; 
though  its  progress  was  constantly  checked  by  the  two  successors 
of  Elizabeth,  who  in  every  thing  reversed  the  enlightened  policy 
of  the  great  queen.  These  princes  exhausted  their  strength  in 
struggling  against  the  tendencies  of  an  age  they  were  unable  to 
unde^^land  ;  but,  happily,  the  spirit  which  they  wished  to  quench 
had  reached  a  height  that  mocked  their  control.  At  the  same 
time,  the  march  of  the  English  mind  was  still  iurther  aided  by 
the  nature  of  those  disputes  which,  during  half  a  century,  divided 
the  country.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  great  contest  had 
been  between  the  church  and  its  opponents  ;  between  those  who 
were  orthodox,  and  those  who  were  heretical.  But,  in  the  reigns 
of  James  and  Charles,  theology  was  for  the  first  time  merged  in 
politics.  It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  of  creeds  and  dogmas  ;  but 
it  was  a  struggle  between  those  who  favored  the  crown,  and  those 
who  supported  the  parliament.  The  minds  of  men,  thus  fixed 
upon  matters  of  real  importance,  neglected  those  inferior  pur- 
Boits  which  had  engrossed  the  attention  of  their  fethersJ*    When, 

machen  kann,  wo  sie  sich  befindet,  am  ihren  Wcg  femcrhiu  mit  mehrerer  Sicher- 
heit  wahlen  za  konnen,  aber  nicht  ein  Wohiiplatz  zum  bestandigen  Aufenthalte.  •  • 
.  .  So  ist  dus  skeptische  Verfahren  zwar  an  sich  selbst  fur  die  Vernimitfragen  nicht 
befriedigend,  aber  doch  voriibend,  van  ihre  Vorsichtigkeit  zu  erwecken  und  aal 
griindliche  Mittel  zu  weisen,  die  sie  in  ihrcn  rechtmassigen  Besitzen  sichern  konnen." 
^  Dr.  Arnold,  whose  keen  eye  noted  this  change,  says  {Lectures  on  Modem  HU' 
tory^  p.  282),  **  What  strikes  us  predominantly,  is,  that  what,  in  Elizabeth's  time,  was 
a  controversy  between  divines,  was  now  a  great  political  contest  between  the  crown 
and  the  parliament."  The  ordinary  compilers,  such  as  Sir  A.  Alison  (Higt.  of  Europe^ 
vol.  i.  p.  51),  and  others,  have  entirely  misrepresented  this  movement;  an  error  the 
more  singular,  because  the  eminently-political  character  of  the  struggle  was  recog- 
nised by  several  contemporaries.  Even  Cromwell,  notwithstanding  the  difficult  game 
be  had  to  play,  distinctly  stated,  in  1665,  that  the  ori^n  of  the  war  was  not  reli* 
nous.  See  Carlyle^s  Ortmvwell,  vol.  iii.  p.  108 ;  and  corroborative  evidence  in  Walken^s 
nUtortf  of  Independeney^  part  i.  p.  182.  James  I.  also  saw  that  the  Puritans  were 
more  dangerous  to  the  state  than  to  the  church :  "  do  not  so  far  differ  fV-om  us  io 
points  of  religion,  as  in  their  confused  form  of  policy  and  parity ;  being  ever  discon- 
tented with  the  present  government,  and  impatient  to  suffer  any  superiority ;  wfaicb 
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.^t  length,  public  affairs  had  reached  their  crisis,  the  hard  &te  oi 
the  king,  which  eventually  advanced  the  interests  of  the  throne^ 
was  most  injurious  to  those  of  the  church.  There  can,  indeed, 
be  no  doubt  that  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  execution 
of  Charles,  inflicted  a  blow  upon  the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  from  which,  in  this  country,  it  has  never  been  able  to 
recover.  The  violent  death  of  the  king  excited  the  sympathies 
of  the  people ;  and  by  thus  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  roy- 
alists, hastened  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.^'  But  the  more 
name  of  that  great  party  which  had  risen  to  power,  was  sugges- 
tive of  the  change  that,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  was  taking 
place  in  the  national  mind.  It  was,  indeed,  no  light  thing,  that 
England  should  be  ruled  by  men  who  called  themselves  Independ- 
ents ;  and  who,  under  that  title,  not  only  beat  back  the  preten- 
sions of  the  clergy,  but  professed  an  unbounded  contempt  for  all 
those  rites  and  dogmas  which  the  clergy  had,  during  many  cen- 
turies, continued  to  amass.^^  True  it  is,  that  the  Independents 
did  not  always  push  to  their  full  extent  the  consequences  of  their 
own  doctrines.^*     Still,  it  was  a  great  matter  to  have  those  doc- 

maketh  their  sects  insufTerable  in  any  well-governed  commonwealth."  Spe&ch  of 
Jamei  L,  in  Pari,  HiaL  vol.  i.  p.  982.  See  abo  the  observations  ascribed  to  De  Foe, 
in  Somera  7^-(w/«,  vol.  ix.  p.  672:  "The  king  and  parliament  fell  out  about  matters 
of  civil  right ;  ...  the  first  difference  between  the  King  and  the  English  parliament 
did  not  respect  religion,  but  civil  property." 

*■  See  Clarendon's  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  716.  Sir  W.  Temple,  in  his  Memoir*^ 
dbscrves,  that  the  throne  of  Charles  II.  was  strengthened  by  *^  what  had  passed  In 
the  last  reign."  Templet  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  344.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  re- 
marks of  M.  Lamartine  on  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  Hisi,  des  GHrondins,  vol.  v. 
pp.  86-7 :  "  Sa  mort,  au  contraire,  alidiiait  de  la  cause  fran^aise  cctte  partie  immense 
des  populations  qui  nc  juce  les  6v6ncments  humnins  que  par  le  coeur.  La  nature 
humaine  est  path6tique ;  U  r^publique  Toublia,  elle  donna  A  la  royaut^  quelque  chose 
da  martyre,  d  la  liberty  quelque  chose  de  U  vengeance.  Elle  pr6para  ainsi  une  ruc- 
tion contre  la  cause  r^puhlicaine,  et  mit  du  c6t6  de  la  royaut^  la  sensibility,  Vint^rftt, 
ies  larmes  d^une  partie  des  peuples." 

**  The  energy  with  which  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1646,  repelled  the  preten« 
lions  of  *^  the  Assembly  of  Divines,"  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  predominant  party  not  to  allow  ecclesiastical  encroachments.  See  the 
remarkable  details  in  Pari,  Hist,  vol.  iii.  pp.  459-463 ;  see  also  p.  1305.  As  a  natu- 
ral consequence,  the  Independents  were  the  first  sect  which,  when  possess<;d  of 
power,  advocated  toleration.  Compare  Orme*s  Life  of  Owen^  pp.  63-75,  102-111 ; 
Sotners  Tracts,  vol.  xii.  p.  542;  Walker's  Hist,  of  Independency,  part  ii.  pp.  50,  157, 
part  iii.  p.  22;  Clarendon^  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  pp.  610,  640.  Some  writers  as- 
cribe great  merit  to  Jeremy  Taylor  for  his  advocacy  of  toleration  (^Heber's  Life  of 
Taylor,  p.  xxvii.;  and  Parr's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  417);  but  the  truth  is,  th»t  when  he 
wrote  the  famous  lAberty  of  Prophesying,  his  enemies  were  in  power ;  so  that  he 
was  pleading  for  his  own  interests.  When,  however,  the  Church  of  England  agaiu 
obtained  the  upper  hand,  Taylor  withdrew  the  concessions  which  he  had  made  in 
the  season  of  adversity.  See  the  indignant  remarks  of  Coleridge  (IM,  Remains^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  250),  who,  though  a  great  admirer  of  Taylor,  expresses  himself  strongly 
OD  this  dereliction :  see  alM  a  recently  published  Letter  to  Percy  Bishop  of  Dromors^ 
In  Nichols's  Jlltistrations  of  Lit,  History,  vol.  vii.  p.  464. 

**  However,  Bishop  Short  (^History  of  the  Church  of  England,  8vo,  1847,  pp. 
452,  458)  says,  what  Is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  hostility  of  Cromwell  to  thf 
•burch  was  not  theological,  but  political.    The  same  remark  is  made  by  Bishop  Ken 
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trines  recognized  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  state.  Be- 
sides this,  it  ifi  important  to  remark,  that  the  Puritans  were  more 
fanatical  than  superstitious.^*  They  were  so  ignorant  of  the 
real  principles  of  government/ as  to  direct  penal  laws  against 
private  vices ;  and  to  suppose  that  immorality  could  be  stemmed 
by  legislation.  <"  But,  notwithstanding  this  serious  error,  they 
always  resisted  the  aggressions  even  of  their  own  clergy ;  and 
the  destruction  of  the  old  episcopal  hierarchy,  though  perhaps 
too  hastily  effected,  must  have  produced  many  beneficial  results. 
When  the  great  party  by  whom  these  things  were  accomplished, 
was  at  length  overthrown,  the  progress  of  events  still  continued 
to  tend  in  the  same  direction.  After  the  Restoration,  the  church, 
though  reinstated  in  her  ancient  pomp,  had  evidently  lost  her 
ancient  power/®  At  the  same  time,  the  new  king,  from  levity, 
rather  than  from  reason,  despised  the  disputes  of  theologians,  and 
treated  questions  of  religion  with  what  he  considered  a  philosoph- 
ical  indifference.*'     The   courtiers  followed   his  example,  and 

net.  Note  in  BurtwCa  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  479.  See  also  FaiJ^Aan'«  Oromteell^  toL  i.  i>. 
zcvii. ;  and  on  the  generally  tolerant  spirit  of  this  great  man,  see  Hallam's  ContL 
Hist.  Tol.  ii.  p.  14 ;  and  the  evidence  in  Harriit  Live*  of  the  Stuarts,  yoL  iii.  pp. 
S7-47.  But  the  most  distinct  recognition  of  the  principle,  is  in  a  Letter  from  Croin>' 
well  to  Major-Oeneral  Qnxmford,  recently  printed  in  Carlyle^e  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  pp. 
201,  202,  8vo,  1846.  In  it  Cromwell  writes,  '*Sir,  the  state,  in  choosing  men  to 
serTe  it,  takes  no  notice  of  their  opinions ;  if  they  be  willing  faithfully  to  serve  it, 
— that  satisfies.**  See  additional  proof  in  CanritkerCe  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Eng* 
land,  vol.  it  pp.  245,  249. 

^  No  one  can  understand  the  real  history  of  the  Puritans,  who  does  not  take 
this  into  consideration.  In  the  present  Introduction,  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  so 
large  a  subject ;  and  I  must  reperve  it  for  the  future  part  of  this  work,  in  which  the 
history  of  England  will  be  specially  treated.  In  the  mean  time,  I  may  mention, 
that  the  distinction  between  fimaticism  and  superstition  is  clearly  indicated,  but  not 
analyzed,  by  Archbishop  Whately,  in  his  Errors  of  Romanitm  traced  to  their  Origin 
in  Hwnan  Nature,  p.  49.  This  should  be  compared  with  Hwne^s  Fhilosophteal 
Works,  YoL  liL  pp.  81-89,  Edinb.  1826,  on  the  difference  between  enthusiasm  and 
superstition ;  a  cQfference  which  is  noticed,  but,  as  it  appears  to  roe,  misunderstood, 
by  Maclaine,  in  his  Additions  to  MosheinCe  EeeUeiasL  HieL  vol  ii.  p.  88. 

"  Compare  Barrington^s  Observations  on  the  Statutes,  p.  143,  with  Burton'e 
Diary  of  the  Parliaments  of  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  pp.  xcviii.  146,  892,  vol.  li.  pp.  86, 
229.  In  1650,  a  second  conviction  of  fornication  was  made  felony,  without  benefit 
•f  clergy ;  but,  after  the  Restoration,  Charles  II.  and  his  friends  found  this  Uw 
rather  inconvenient ;  so  it  was  repealed.  See  Blaeketone's  Commentaries,  toL  if, 
p.  66. 

**  See  Life  of  Ken,  by  a  Layman,  edit.  1854,  vol.  i.  p.  61.  At  p.  129,  the  same 
writer  says,  with  sorrow,  "  the  church  recovered  much  of  her  temporal  possessions, 
but  not  her  spiritual  rule."  The  power  of  t^e  bishops  was  abridged  **  by  the  do- 
ftruclion  of  the  court  of  high-commission."  Shores  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England, 
p.  695.  See  also,  on  the  diminished  influence  of  the  Church  of  England  clergy  after 
the  Restoration,  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley,  vol.  i.  pp.  278,  279 ;  and  Watson's  Obser- 
9ationM  on  the  Life  of  Wesley,  pp.  129-181. 

^  Buckiogham  and  Halifax,  the  two  men  who  were  perhaps  best  acquainted 
with  Charles  II.,  both  declared  that  he  was  a  deist.  Compare  LinganTs  Hist,  of 
Engl.  vol.  viii.  p.  127,  with  Harris's  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  v.  p.  66.  His  subse- 
quent conversion  to  Catholicism  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  increased  devotion  of 
Louis  Xiy.  during  the  latter  days  of  his  life.    In  both  cases,  superstition  was  tht 
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thouglit  they  could  not  err  in  imitating  him,  whom  they  regarded 
as  the  Lord's  anointed.  The  results  were  such  as  must  be  fa- 
miliar even  to  the  most  superficial  readers  of  English  literature. 
That  grave  and  measured  scepticism,  by  which  the  Independentfe 
had  been  characterized,  lost  all  its  decorum  when  it  was  trans- 
planted into  the  ungenial  atmosphere  of  a  court.  The  men  by 
whom  the  king  was  surrounded,  were  unequal  to  the  difficulties 
of  suspense  ;  and  they  attempted  to  fortify  their  doubts  by  the 
blasphemous  expression  of  a  wild  and  desperate  infidelity.  With 
scarcely  an  exception,  all  those  writers  who  were  most  favoured 
by  Charles,  exhausted  the  devices  of  their  ribald  spirit,  in  mock- 
ing a  religion,  of  the  nature  of  which  they  were  profoundly  igno- 
rant. These  impious  buffooneries  would,  by  themselves,  have 
left  no  permanent  impression  on  the  age  ;  but  they  deserve  at- 
tention, because  they  were  the  corrupt  and  exaggerated  represent- 
atives of  a  more  general  tendency.  They  were  the  unwholesome 
offspring  of  that  spirit  of  disbelief,  and  of  that  daring  revolt 
against  authority,  which  characterized  the  most  eminent  English- 
men during  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  this  which  caused 
Locke  to  be  an  innovator  in  his  philosophy,  and  an  Unitarian 
in  his  creed.  It  was  this  which  made  Newton  a  Socinian ;  which 
forced  Milton  to  be  the  great  enemy  of  the  church,  and  which 
not  only  turned  the  poet  into  a  rebel,  but  tainted  with  Arianism 
the  Paradise  Lost,  In  a  word,  it  was  the  same  contempt  for 
tradition,  and  the  same  resolution  to  spurn  the  yoke,  which^ 
being  first  carried  into  philosophy  by  Bacon,  was  afterwards  car- 
ried into  politics  by  Cromwell ;  and  which,  during  that  very  gen- 
eration, was  enforced  in  theology  by  Chillingworth,  Owen,  and 
Hales ;  in  metaphysics  by  Hobbes  and  Glanvil ;  and  in  the 
theory  of  government  by  Harrington,  Sydney,  and  Locke. 

The  progress  which  the  English  intellect  was  now  making 
towards  shaking  off  ancient  superstitions,^  °  was  still  further  aided 

natural  refuge  of  a  worn-out  and  discontented  libertine,  who  had  exhausted  all  the 
resources  of  the  lowest  and  most  grovelling  pleasures. 

*^  One  of  the  most  curious  instances  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  destruction  of 
the  old  notions  respecting  witchcraft.  This  important  revolution  in  our  opinitins 
was  effected,  so  far  as  the  educated  classes  are  concerned,  between  the  Restoration 
and  the  Revolution :  that  is  to  say,  in  1660,  the  minority  of  educated  men  still  be- 
lieved in  witchcraft;  wliile  in  1688,  the  majbrity  disbelieved  it  In  1665,  the  old 
orthodox  view  was  stated  by  Chief-Baron  Hale,  who,  on  a  trial  of  two  women  for 
iritchcraft,  said  to  the  jury:*  **That  there  are  such  creatures  as  wi^tches,  I  make  no 
doul)t  at  all ;  for,  first,  the  Scriptures  have  affirmed  so  much ;  secondly,  the  wisdom 
of  all  nations  hath  provided  laws  against  such  persons,  which  is  an  argument  of  their 
confidence  of  such  a  crime."  CctmpbelTs  IAvm  of  the  Chief-Justices,  vol.  i.  pp.  565, 
666.  This  reasoning  was  irresistible,  and  the  witches  were  hung ;  but  the  change 
In  public  opinion  began  to  affect  even  the  judges,  and  after  this  melancholy  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Ghief-Baroa,  such  scenes  became  gradually  rarer ;  though  Loni  Camp- 
bell is  mistaken  in  supposing  (p.  563)  that  this  was  **  the  last  capital  conviction  i« 
Bngland  for  the  crime  of  bewitching."    So  far  from  this,  three  persons  were  execu 
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by  iilie  extraordinary  zeal  displayed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  phys- 
ical sciences.  This,  like  all  great  social  movements,  is  clearlv 
traceable  to  the  events  by  which  it  was  preceded.  It  was  partly 
cause,  and  partly  effect,  of  the  increasing  incredulity  of  the  age. 
The  scepticism  of  the  educated  classes  made  them  dissatisfied 
with  those  long-established  opinions,  which  only  rested  on  un- 
supported authority ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  desire  to  ascertain 
how  far  such  notions  might  be  verified  or  refuted  by  the  real  con- 
dition of  things.  A  curious  instance  of  the  rapid  progress  of  this 
spirit  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  an  author  who  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  among  the  mere  literary  men  of  his  time. 
While  the  Civil  War  was  barely  decided,  and  three  years  before 
the  execution  of  the  king,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  published  his 
celebrated  work,  called  Inquiries  into  Vulgar  and  Common  Er- 
rars.^^  This  able  and  learned  production  has  the  merit  of  an- 
ticipating some  of  those  results  which  more  modern  inquirers 
have  obtained  ;^'  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable,  as  being  the  first 
systematic  and  deliberate  onslaught  ever  made  in  England  upon 
those  superstitious  &ncies  which  were  then  prevalent  respecting 
the  external  world.  And  what  is  still  more  interesting  is,  that 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  appeared  make  it  evident,  that 
while  the  learning  and  genius  of  the  author  belong  to  himself,  the 

ted  at  Exeter  for  witchcraft  iu  1682.  See  ffutchingon^t  HUtcrieal  Efsay  concertivng 
Witclicraft,  1720,  pp.  66,  67.  Hutchinson  says:  "I  suppose  these  are  the  lasl 
three  that  have  been  hanged  in  England."  If,  however,  one  may  rely  upon  a  state- 
ment made  by  Dr.  Parr,  two  witches  were  huDg  at  Northampton  in  1706 ;  and  in  *M71 2, 
five  other  witches  suffered  the  same  fate  at  the  same  place."  Parr's  Works^  vol.  iv. 
p.  182, 8vo,  1828.  This  is  the  more  shameful,  because,  as  I  shall  hereafter  prove,  from 
the  literature  of  that  time,  a  disbelief  in  the  existence  cf  witches  had  become  almost 
universal  among  educated  men ;  though  the  old  supersiitiou  was  still  defended  on 
the  judgment-seat  and  in  the  pulpit.  As  to  the  opinions  of  the  clergy,  compare 
CuOwarth's  InUlUcL  Syst.  vol.  iii.  pp.  345,  848 ;  Vernon  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  802, 
80S ;  Burt's  Letters  from  the  North  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  221 ;  Wesley's  Jour- 
nals, pp.  602, 713.  Wesley,  who  had  more  influence  than  all  the  bishops  put  together, 
says :  **  It  is  true,  likewise,  that  the  English  in  general,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the 
men  of  learning  in  Europe,  have  given  up  all  accounts  of  witches  and  apparitions  ai 

mere  old  wives'  fables.     I  am  sorry  for  it The  giving  up  witchcraft  is,  in 

effect,  giving  up  the  Bible But  I  cannot  give  up,  to  all  the  Deists  in  Great 

Itritain,  the  existence  of  witchcraft,  till  I  give  up  the  credit  of  all  history,  sacred 
and  profane." 

However,  all  was  in  vain.  Every  year  diminished  the  old  belief;  and  in  1736,  a 
generation  before  Wesley  had  recorded  these  opinions,  the  laws  against  witchcraft 
were  repealed,  and  another  vestige  of  superstition  effaced  from  the  English  statute- 
book.  See  Barrington  on  the  Statutes,  p.  407  ;  Note  in  Burton's  Diary^  vol.  L  pw 
26 ;  Harris's  lAfe  of  Hardmcke,  vol.  i.  p.  307. 

To  this  it  may  be  interesting  to  add,  that  in  Spain  a  witch  was  burned  so  late  aa 
1781.     Jlcknor's  Hist,  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  238. 

'*  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1646.  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne^  vol 
U.  p.  163. 

"  See  the  notes  in  Mr.  Wilkin's  edition  of  Browne's  Works,  Lond.  1886,  vol  tt 
pp.  284,  SCO,  861. 
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scepticism  which  he  displayed  respecting  popular  belief  was  forced 
on  him  by  the  pressure  of  the  age. 

In  or  about  1633,  when  the  throne  was  still  occupied  by  a 
superstitious  prince  ;  when  the  Church  of  England  was  at  the 
height  of  her  apparent  power ;  and  when  men  were  incessantly 
persecuted  for  their  religious  opinions, — this  same  Sir  Thomas 
ferowne  wrote  his  Religio  Medidj^^  in  which  we  find  all  the 
qualities  of  his  later  work,  except  the  scepticism.  Indeed,  in 
the  Religio  Medici ^  there  is  shown  a  credulity  that  must  have 
secured  the  sympathy  of  those  classes  which  were  then  dominant. 
Of  all  the  prejudices  which  at  that  time  were  deemed  an  Chsen- 
tial  part  of  the  popular  creed,  there  was  not  one  which  Browne 
ventured  to  deny.  He  announces  his  belief  in  the  philosopher's 
stone  ;'<  in  spirits,  and  tutelary  angels  ;"  and  in  palmistry." 
He  not  only  peremptorily  affirms  the  reality  of  witches,  but  he 
says  that  those  who  deny  their  existence  are  not  merely  infidels, 
but  atheists."  He  carefully  tells  us  that  he  reckons  his  nativity, 
not  from  his  birth,  but  from  his  baptism  ;  for  before  he  was  bap- 
tized, he  could  not  be  said  to  exist.***  To  these  touches  of  wis- 
dom, he  moreover  adds,  that  the  more  improbable  any  proposi- 
tion is,  the  greater  his  willingness  to  assent  to  it ;  but  that  when 
a  thing  is  actually  impossible,  he  is  on  that  very  account  pre- 
pared to  believe  it.^» 

Such  were  the  opinions  put  forth  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in 
the  first  of  the  two  great  works  he  presented  to  the  world.  But 
in  his  Inquiries  into  VtUgar  Errors^  there  is  displayed  a  spirit 
BO  entirely  different,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  most  decisive  evi- 
dence, we  could  hardly  believe  it  to  be  written  by  the  same  man. 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  during  the  twelve  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  two  works,  there  was  completed  that  vast 
social  and  intellectual  revolution,  of  which  the  overthrow  of  the 

**  The  preciflG  date  is  unknown ;  but  Mr.  Wilkin  supposes  that  it  was  written 
**  between  the  years  1633  and  r635."  Prerace  to  Religio  Medici/in  Broume's  Works, 
?ol.  ii.  p.  iy. 

**  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  68. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 

••  Or,  as  he  calls  it,  "  chiromancy."    Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  SU- 

*^  **  For  my  part,  I  have  ever  believed,  and  do  now  know,  that  there  are  witches 
They  that  doubt  of  these,  do  not  only  deny  them,  but  spirits ;  and  are  obliquely, 
%nd  upon  consequence,  a  sort,  not  of  infidels,  but  atheists."     Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  43, 44. 

•■  *'  From  this  I  do  compute  or  calculate  my  nativity."    Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 

••  Religio  Medici^  sec.  ix.  in  Browned  Works^  vol.  ii.  pp.  13,  14;  unfortunately 
too  long  to  extract.  This  is  the  "  credo  quia  impossibilc  est,"  Originally  one  of  Ter 
iollian^s  absurdities,  and  once  quoted  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
as  **  the  ancient  religious  maxim."  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xi.  p.  802.  Compare  the  sar- 
castic remark  on  this  maxim  in  the  Euay  concerning  Human  l/nderstanding^  book 
Iv.  ch.  xviii.  Locke^tt  Works^  vol.  ii.  p.  271.  It  was  the  spirit  embodied  in  this  sen- 
tence which  supplied  Celsus  with  some  formidable  arguments  against  the  Fathera 
yeander's  Hist,  of  the  Churchy  vol.  i.  pp.  227,  228. 
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church  and  the  execution  of  the  king  were  but  minor  incidents 
We  know  from  the  literature,  from  the  private  correspondence, 
and  from  the  public  acts  of  that  time,  how  impossible  it  was. 
even  for  the  strongest  minds,  to  escape  the  effects  of  the  general 
intoxication.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Browne,  who  certainly  waa 
inferior  to  several  of  his  contemporaries,  should  have  been  af- 
fected by  a  movement  which  they  were  unable  to  resist.  Ik 
would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  he  alone  had  remained  un- 
influenced by  that  sceptical  spirit,  which,  because  it  had  been 
arbitrarily  repressed,  had  now  broken  all  bounds,  and  in  the  re- 
action soon  swept  away  those  institutions  which  vainly  at- 
tempted to  stop  its  course. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  a  comparison  of  the  two  works 
l)ecomes  highly  interesting,  and,  indeed,  very  important.  In  this, 
his  later  production,  we  hear  no  more  about  believing  things  be- 
cause they  are  impossible  ;  but  we  are  told  of  "  the  two  great 
pillars  of  truth,  experience  and  solid  reason/'"  We  are  also  re- 
minded that  one  main  cause  of  error  is  "  adherence  unto  author^ 
ity  ;"«*  that  another  is,  "  neglect  of  inquiry  ;"«*  and,  strange  to 
say,  that  a  third  is  "  credulity."*'  All  this  was  not  very  consist- 
ent with  the  old  theological  spirit ;  and  we  need  not,  therefore, 
be  surprised  that  Browne  not  only  exposes  some  of  the  innumera- 
ble blunders  of  the  Fathers,*^  but  after  speaking  of  errors  in  gen- 
eral, curtly  adds  :  **  Many  others  there  are,  which  we  resign  unto 
divinity,  and  perhaps  deserve  not  controversy."^* 

The  difference  between  these  two  works  is  no  bad  measure  of 
the  rapidity  of  that  vast  movement  which,  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  seen  in  every  branch  of  practical  and 
speculative  life.  After  the  death  of  Bacon,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Englishmen  was  certainly  Boyle,  who,  if  compared 
with  his  contemporaries,  may  be  said  to  rank  immediately  below 
Newton,  though,  of  course,  very  inferior  to  him  as  an  original 
thinker.*^  With  the  additions  he  made  to  our  knowledge,  we 
916  not  immediately  concerned;  but  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
he  was  the  first  who  instituted  exact  experiments  into  the  rela- 

**  Inquirie$  into  Vtdgar  and  Common  Errcriy  book  iii.  chap.  xxTiil.  in  Bi  oiDfi«*i 
Works^  vol.  ii.  p.  534. 

•*  Ibid,  book  i.  chap.  vii.  vol.  ii.  p.  226. 

••  "A  supinity,  or  neglect  of  inquiry."    Ibid,  booki.  chap.  r.  vol.  ii.  p  211. 

**  "  A  third  cause  of  common  errors  is  the  credulity  of  men.^  Book  L  chap.  t. 
vol.  ii.  p.  208. 

**  See  two  amusing  instances  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  267,  48^. 

••  ViUgar  and  Common  Errorty  book  vii.  chap.  xi.  i  BrowntU  Workt^  vol.  ut  pc 
t2d. 

^  Monk  {Life  of  Benihy,  vol.  i.  p.  87)  says,  that  Boyh's  discoveries  **have  placed 
his  name  in  a  rank  second  only  to  that  of  Newton ;"  and  this,  I  believe,  is  true,  not- 
irithstanding  the  immense  superiority  of  Newton. 
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tion  between  colour  and  heat;"  and  by  this  means,  not  only  aa 
certained  some  very  important  facts,  but  laid  a  foundation  foi 
that  union  between  optics  and  thermotics,  which,  though  not 
yet  completed,  now  merely  waits  for  some  great  philosopher  to 
strike  out  a  generalization  large  enough  to  cover  both,  and  thus 
fus0  the  two  sciences  into  a  single  study.  It  is  also  to  Boyle, 
more  than  to  any  other  Englishman,  that  we  owe  the  science  ol 
hydrostatics,  in  the  state  in  which  we  now  possess  it."  He  is 
the  original  discoverer  of  that  beautiful  law,  so  fertile  in  valu- 
able resulcs,  according  to  which  the  elasticity  of  air  varies  as  its 
density.*^  And,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  mod* 
em  naturalists,  it  was  Boyle  who  opened  up  those  chemical  in- 
quiries, which  went  on  accumulating  until,  a  century  later,  they 
supplied  the  means  by  which  Lavoisier  and  his  contemporaries 
fixed  the  real  basis  of  chemistry,  and  enabled  it  for  the  first  time 
to  take  its  proper  stand  among  those  sciences  that  deal  with  the 
external  world.'° 

The  application  of  these  discoveries  to  the  happiness  of  Man, 
and  particularly  to  what  may  be  called  the  material  interests  of 

•'  Compare  Powell  on  Radiant  Heat  (Brit,  Amoc.  vol.  i.),  p.  287,  with  Lloyctt 
Report  on  Phyneal  Optica^  1834,  p.  388.  For  the  remarks  on  colours,  see  JSoifWa 
Works^  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-40;  and  for  the  account  of  his  experiments,  pp.  41-80;  and  a 
slight  notice  in  Brewster's  Life  of  Newton,  vol.  i.  pp.  156,  156,  2S6.  It  is,  I  think, 
not  generally  known,  that  Power  \f  said  to  he  indebted  to  Boyle  for  originating 
some  of  his  experiments  on  colours.  See  a  letter  from  Hooke  in  Boyle's  Worht,  voL 
V.  p.  533. 

•*  Dr.  Whewell  {Bridgewater  Treatise^  p.  2ft6)  well  observea,  that  Boyle  and  Pas 
cal  are  to  hydrostatics  what  Galileo  is  to  mechanics,  and  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and 
Newton  to  astronomy.  See  also  on  Boyle  as  the  founder  of  Hydrostatics,  ThomsofCs 
Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society,  pp.  397,  898  ;  and  his  Hist,  of  Chemistry^  vol.  i.  p.  204. 

••  This  was  discovered  by  Boyle  about  1650,  and  confirmed  by  Mariotte  in  1676. 
See  WhewelPs  Hist,  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  667,  588 ;  Thomson^s  Hist, 
of  Chemistry^  vol.  i.  p.  215;  Tumer^s  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  pp.  41,  200;  Brande's  Cheni' 
istry,  vol.  i.  p.  868.  This  law  has  been  empirically  verified  by  the  French  Institute, 
and  found  to  hold  good  for  a  pressure  even  of  twenty-seven  atmospheres.  See 
Cfiallis  on  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Fluids,  in  Sixth  Report  of  Brit.  Assoc,  p.  226 ; 
and  Herschefs  Nat.  PhUos,  p.  281.  Although  Boyle  preceded  Mariotte  by  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  the  discovery  is  rather  unfairly  called  the  law  of  Boyle  and  Mariotte; 
while  foreign  writers,  refining  on  this,  frequently  omit  the  name  of  Boyle  altogetfaef^ 
ftnd  term  it  the  Uw  of  Mariotte  1  See,  for  instance,  lAebig^s  Letters  on  Chemistry^ 
p.  1  ^6 ;  MonteU,  Divers  Mats,  vol.  viii.  p.  122 ;  Kaeniiz^s  Meteorology,  p.  286  ;  Comte^ 
Philos.  Pos.  vol.  i.  pp.  583,  645,  vol.  ii.  pp.  484,  615 ;  PouUlet,  Elemens  de  Physique, 
fol  i.  p.  339,  vol.  ii.  pp.  58,  188. 

^"  *^  L^un  des  cr6ateur8  de  la  physique  expdrimentale,  Hllustre  Robert  Boyle, 
avait  aussi  rcconnu,  des  le  milieu  du  dix-septifeme  sifecle,  une  grande  partie  des  fait« 
qui  servent  aujourd^hui  de  base  &  cette  chimie  nouvelle.**  Cuvier,  Progres  des  Sciences^ 
▼ol.  i.  p.  80.  The  "aussi"  refers  to  Key.  See  also  Cuvier,  Hist,  des  Sdevces  Natv^ 
relies^  part  ii.  pp.  322,  346-349.  A  still  more  recent  writer  says,  that  Boyle  "  stood. 
Id  fact,  on  the  very  brink  of  the  pneumatic  chemistry  of  Priestley ;  he  had  in  bis 
hand  the  key  to  the  great  discovery  of  Lavoisier."  Johnston  on  Dimorphous  Bodies, 
n  Reports  of  Brit.  Assoc,  vol.  vi.  p.  163.  See  further  respecting  Boyle,  Robin  el 
Verdeii,Chitftie  Anatotnioue,  Paris,  1863,  vol.  i.  pp.  576,  677,  579,  voL  iL  p.  24  ;  ta\4 
Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Miaeeine,  vol  iv.  p.  177. 
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vivilisation,  will  be  traced  in  another  part  of  this  work;  but 
what  I  now  wish  to  observe,  is  the  way  in  which  such  investiga- 
tions harmonized  with  the  movement  I  am  attempting  to  de- 
scribe. In  the  whole  of  his  physical  inquiries,  Boyle  constantly 
insists  upon  two  fundamental  principles :  namely,  the  impor- 
tance of  individual  experiments,  and  the  comparative  unimpor- 
tance of  the  facts  which,  on  these  subjects,  antiquity  has  handed 
down."'*  These  are  the  two  great  keys  to  his  method;  they  are 
the  views  which  he  inherited  from  Bacon,  and  they  are  also 
the  views  which  have  been  held  by  every  man  who,  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  has  added  any  thing  of  moment  to  the 
stock  of  human  knowledge.  First  to  doubt,'*  then  to  inquire, 
and  then  to  discover,  has  been  the  process  universally  followed 
by  our  great  teachers.  So  strongly  did  Boyle  feel  this,  that 
though  he  was  an  eminently  religious  man,'^  he  gave  to  the  most 
popular  of  his  scientific  works  the  title  of  The  Sceptical  Chemist; 
meaning  to  intimate,  that  until  men  were  sceptical  concerning 
the  chemistry  of  their  own  time,  it  would  be  impossible  that 
they  should  advance  far  in  the  career  which  lay  before  them. 
Nor  can  we  fail  to  observe,  that  this  remarkable  work,  in  which 
such  havoc  was  made  with  old  notions,  was  published  in  1661,'* 

^'  This  disregard  of  ancient  authority  appears  so  constantly  in  his  works,  that  ii 
is  difficult  to  choose  among  innumerable  passages  which  might  be  quoted.  I  will 
select  one,  which  strikes  me  as  well  expressed,  and  is  certainly  very  characteristic.  In 
his  Free  Inquiry  into  the  tndgarly  received  Notion  of  Nature^  he  says  {Boyle^t  Workn^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  369),  **  For  I  am  wont  to  Judge  of  opinions  as  of  coins :  I  consider  much 
less,  in  any  one  that  I  am  to  receive,  whose  inscription  it  bears,  than  what  metal  it 
is  made  of.  It  is  indifferent  enough  to  me  whether  it  was  stamped  many  years  or 
ages  since,  or  came  but  yesterday  from  the  mint.''  In  other  places  he  speaks  of  the 
'*  schoolmen  *'  and  '*gownmen  "  with  a  contempt  not  much  inferior  to  that  expressed 
by  Locke  himself. 

"  In  his  Connderatione  touching  Experimental  Eteays^  he  says  (fioyl^e  Worke^ 
voL  i.  p.  197),  "Perhaps  you  will  wonder,  Pyrophilus,  that  in  almost  every  one  of 
the  following  essays  I  should  speak  so  doubtingly,  and  use  so  often  perhaps^  it  seeme, 
it  M  not  improbable^  and  such  other  expressions  as  argue  a  diffidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  opinions  I  incline  to,"  &c.  Indeed,  this  spirit  is  seen  at  every  turn.  Thus  his 
Eesay  on  Crystals^  which,  considering  the  then  state  of  knowledge,  is  a  remarkable 
prodaction,  is  entitled  "  Doubts  and  Experiments  touching  the  curious  Figures  of 
Baits.''  Works^  voL  ii.  p.  488.  It  is,  therefore,  with  good  reason  that  M.  Uumboldfc 
terms  him  "  the  cautious  and  doubting  Robert  Boyle."  Humboldt^s  Coemot^  vol  il 

p.  no. 

"  On  the  sincere  Christianity  of  Boyle,  compare  BvmeCe  Lives  and  Charactern^ 
edit  Jcbb,  1888,  pp.  85 1-360 ;  Life  of  Ken,  by  a  Layman,  vol.  i.  pp.  82, 83 ;  WheicelPi 
Bridgeioater  Treatise,  p.  273.  He  made  several  attempts  to  reconcile  the  scientific 
method  with  the  defence  of  established  religious  opinions.  See  one  of  the  besi 
instances  of  this,  in  BoyUa  Worke,  vol.  v.  pp.  88,  89. 

^*  The  Sceptical  Chemist  is  in  BoyWs  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  290-871.  It  went  through 
Lwo  editions  m  the  author's  lifetime,  an  unusual  success  for  a  book  of  that  kind 
BoyWs  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  876,  vol.  iv.  p.  89,  vol.  v.  p.  845.  I  find,  from  a  lettei 
written  in  1696  (Fairfax  Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  p.  844),  that  Boyle's  works  were 
then  becoming  scarce,  and  that  there  was  an  intention  of  reprinting  the  whole  oi 
them.  In  regard  to  the  Sceptical  Chemist^  it  was  so  popular,  that  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  Uonconys,  a  French  traveller,  who  visited  London  in  1663,  and  from 
whom  we  learn  that  it  was  to  be  bought  for  four  shillings,  "  pour  quatre  chelina.* 
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the  yeai  after  the  accession  of  Charles  II.,  in  whose  reign  the 
spread  of  incredulity  was  indeed  rapid,  since  it  was  seen  not  only 
among  the  intellectual  classes,  but  even  among  the  nobles  and 
personal  friends  of  the  king.  It  is  true,  that  in  that  rank  of 
society,  it  assumed  an  offensive  and  degenerate  form.  But  the 
movement  must  have  been  one  of  no  common  energy,  which,  in 
BO  early  a  stage,  could  thus  penetrate  the  recesses  of  the  palace, 
and  excite  the  minds  of  the  courtiers;  a  lazy  and  feeble  race, 
who  from  the  frivolity  of  their  habits  are,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, predisposed  to  superstition,  and  prepared  to  believe 
whatever  the  wisdom  of  their  fathers  has  bequeathed  to  them. 

In  every  thing  this  tendency  was  now  seen.  Every  thing 
marked  a  growing  determination  to  subordinate  old  notions  to 
new  inquiries.  At  the  very  moment  when  Boyle  was  prosecuting 
his  labours,  Charles  II.  incorporated  the  Royal  Society,  which 
was  formed  with  the  avowed  object  of  increasing  knowledge  by 
direct  experiment. ^^  And  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
charter  now  first  granted  to  this  celebrated  institution  declares 
that  its  object  is  the  extension  of  natural  knowledge,  as  opposed 
to  that  which  is  supernatural.^* 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  with  what  terror  and  disgust  these 
things  were  viewed  by  those  inordinate  admirers  of  antiquity, 
who,  solely  occupied  in  venerating '  past  ages,  are  unable  either 
to  respect  the  present  or  hope  for  the  future.  These  great. ob- 
structors of  mankind  played,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 

yoyageB  de  Monconys^  toI.  iii.  p.  67,  edit.  1695 ;  a  book  containing  Home  very  cariona 
facts  respecting  London  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  not 
quoted  by  any  English  historian.  In  SprengePa  Hist,  de  la  M^cine^  vol.  v.  pp.  78-9, 
there  is  a  summary  of  the  views  advocated  in  the  Sceptical  Chemist^  respecting  which 
Sprengel  says,  "  Ce  fut  cepcndant  aussi  en  Angleterre  que  s^61everent  les  premiers 
doutes  sur  Texactitude  des  explications  chimiqucs." 

^*  **  From  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  objects  of  their 
attention  were  necessarily  unlimited.  The  physical  sciences,  however,  or  those  which 
are  promoted  by  experiment,  were  their  declared  objects ;  and  experiment  was  the 
method  iKhich  they  professed  to  follow  in  accomplishing  their  purpose."  7%amson'i 
Hut.  ofilu  Royal  Society^  p.  6.  When  the  society  was  first  instituted,  experiments 
were  so  unusual,  that  there  was  a  difficulty  of  finding  the  necessary  workmen  io 
London.  See  a  curious  passage  in  WeldU  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society^  1848,  vol.  ii 
p.  S8. 

'•  Dr.  Paris  (Life  or  Sir  If.  Davy,  1831,  vol.  ii.  p.  178)  says,  "The  charter  of  the 
Royal  Society  states,  that  it  was  established  for  the  improvement  of  natural  science. 
This  epithet  ncttural  was  originally  intended  to  imply  a  meaning,  of  which  very  few 
persons,  I  believe,  are  aware.  At  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  the  society,  tht 
arts  of  witchcraft  and  divination  were  very  extensively  encouraged;  and  the  word 
tuUnreU  was  therefore  introduced  in  contradistinction  to  supernatural,^  The  charters 
granted  by  Charles  II.  are  printed  in  Wel^t  Uiet.  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
481-621.  Evelyn  {Diary^  13  Aug.  1662,  vol.  ii.  p.  195)  mentions,  that  the  object  of 
the  Royal  Society  was  "natural  knowledge.**  See  also  Aubrey^t  Letters  atid Livee, 
vol.  ii.  p.  858  ;  Pultenejfs  Hist,  of  Botany,  vol.  ii.  pp.  97,  98 ;  and  on  the  distinction 
thus  established  in  the  popular  mind  between  natural  and  supernatural,  compait 
^oyle't  Worki^  vol.  ii.  p.  466,  vol  iv.  pp.  288,  869. 
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same  part  as  tLey  play  in  our  own  day,  rejecting  every  novelty, 
and  therefore  opposing  every  improvement.  The  angry  contest 
which  arose  between  the  two  parties,  and  the  hostility  directed 
against  the  Boyal  Society,  as  the  first  institution  in  which  the 
idea  of  progress  was  distinctly  embodied,  are  among  the  most 
instructive  parts  of  our  history,  and  on  another  occasion  I  shall 
relate  them  at  considerable  length.  At  present  it  is  enough  to 
say,  that  the  reactionary  party,  though  led  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  clergy,  was  entirely  defeated;  as,  indeed,  was  to 
l>e  expected,  seeing  that  their  opponents  had  on  their  side  nearly 
all  the  intellect  of  the  country,  and  were  moreover  reinforced  by 
such  aid  as  the  court  could  bestow.  The  progress  was,  in  truth, 
so  rapid,  as  to  carry  away  with  it  some  of  the  ablest  members 
even  of  the  ecclesiastical  profession;  their  love  of  knowledge 

E roving  too  strong  for  the  old  traditions  in  which  they  had  been 
red.  But  these  were  exceptional  cases,  and,  speaking  general- 
ly, there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  antago* 
nism  between  physical  science  and  the  theological  spirit  was 
such  as  to  induce  nearly  the  whole  of  the  clergy  to  array  them- 
selves against  the  science,  and  seek  to  bring  it  into  discredit. 
Nor  ought  we  to  be  surprised  that  they  should  have  adopted 
this  course.  That  inquisitive  and  experimental  spirit  which 
they  wished  to  check,  was  not  only  offensive  to  their  prejudices, 
but  it  was  also  detrimental  to  their  power.  For  in  the  first 
place,  the  mere  habit  of  cultivating  physical  science  taught  men 
to  require  a  severity  of  proof  which  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
-jlergy  were,  in  their  own  department,  unable  to  supply.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  the  additions  made  to  physical  knowledge 
opened  new  fields  of  thought,  and  thus  tended  still  further  to 
divert  attention  from  ecclesiastical  topics.  Both  these  effects 
would  of  course  be  limited  to  the  comparatively  few  persons  who 
were  interested  in  scientific  inquiries:  it  is,  however,  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  ultimate  results  of  such  inquiries  must  h'ave 
been  extended  over  a  far  wider  surface.  This  may  be  called  th(ur 
secondary  influence;  and  the  way  in  which  it  operated  is  well 
worth  our  attention,  because  an  acquaintance  with  it  will  go  far 
to  explain  the  reason  of  that  marked  opposition  which  has  al- 
ways existed  between  superstition  and  knowledge. 

It  is  evident,  that  a  nation  perfectly  ignorant  of  physical 
laws,  will  refer  to  supernatural  causes  all  the  phenomena  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  ^^     But  so  soon  as  natural  science  begins 

''''  Tlie  speculatiTe  yiew  of  this  tendency  has  been  recently  illustrated  in  the  most 
wmprehensive  manner  by  M.  Auguste  Gomte,  in  his  PhUosophie  Positive;  and  hia 
•ondusions  in  regard  to  the  earliest  stage  of  the  human  mind  arc  confirmed  by  erery 
thing  we  know  of  barbarous  nations;  and  they  are  also  confirmed,  as  he  has  decl 
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to  do  its  work,  there  are  introduced  the  elements  of  a  great 
change.  Each  successive  discovery,  by  ascertaining  the  law  thai 
governs  certain  events,  deprives  them  of  that  apparent  myster) 
in  which  they  were  formerly  involved."  The  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous becomes  proportionably  diminished ;  and  when  any 
science  has  made  such  progress  as  to  enable  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  it  to  foretell  the  events  with  which  it  deals,  it  is 
clear  that  the  whole  of  those  events  are  at  once  withdrawn  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  supernatural,  and  brought  under  the  authority 
of  natural  powers."  The  business  of  physical  philosophy  is,  to 
explain  external  phenomena  with  a  view  to  their  prediction ;  and 
every  successful  prediction  which  is  recognized  by  the  people, 
causes  a  disruption  of  one  of  those  links  which,  as  it  were,  bind 
the  imagination  to  the  occult  and  invisible  world.     Hence  it  is 

eively  proved,  by  the  history  of  physical  science.  In  addition  to  the  facts  be  hai 
adduced,  I  may  mention,  that  the  history  of  geology  supplies  evidence  analogous  to 
that  which  he  has  collected  from  other  departments. 

A  popular  notion  of  the  working  of  this  belief  in  supernatural  causation  may  be 
seen  in  a  circumstance  related  by  Combe.  He  says,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh* 
teenth  century  the  country  west  of  Edinburgh  was  so  unhealthy,  "  that  every  spring 
the  farmers  and  their  servants  were  seized  with  fever  and  ague."  As  long  as  the 
cause  of  this  was  unknown,  **  these  visitations  were  believed  to  be  sent  by  Provi- 
dence ;"  but  after  a  time  the  land  was  drained,  the  ague  disappeared,  and  the  inhab* 
itants  perceived  that  what  they  had  believed  to  be  supernatural  was  perfectly  natural, 
and  that  the  cause  was  the  state  of  the  land,  not  the  intervention  of  the  Deity. 
Combers  ConstiUUion  of  MatL,  Edinb.  1847,  p.  156. 

**  I  say  apparent  mystery,  because  it  does  not  at  all  lessen  the  real  mystery.  But 
this  does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  my  remark,  inasmuch  as  the  people  at  large 
never  enter  into  such  subtleties  as  the  difference  between  Law  and  Cause ;  a  differ- 
ence, indeed,  which  is  so  neglected,  that  it  is  often  lost  sight  of  even  in  scientific 
books.  All  that  the  people  know  is,  that  events  which  they  once  believed  to  be 
directly  controlled  by  the  Deity,  and  modified  by  Him,  are  not  only  foretold  by  the 
human  mind,  but  are  altered  by  human  interference.  The  attempts  which  Paley  and 
others  have  made  to  solve  this  mystery  by  rising  from  the  laws  to  the  cause,  are 
evidently  futile,  because  to  the  eye  of  reason  the  solution  is  as  incomprehensible  as 
the  problem ;  and  the  arguments  of  the  natural  theolodans,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
arguments,  must  depend  on  reason.  As  Mr.  Newman  truly  says,  "  A  God  uncaused 
and -existing  from  eternity,  is  to  the  full  as  incomprehensible  as  a  world  uncaused 
and  existing  from  eternity.  We  must  not  reject  the  latter  theory  as  incomprchenpi* 
ble ;  for  so  is  every  other  possible  theory."  NewmaiCs  Natural  History  of  the  Sovly 
1849,  p.  80.  The  truth  of  this  conclusion  is  unintentionally  confirmed  by  the  defence 
of  the  old  method,  which  is  set  up  by  Dr.  Whewell  in  his  BridgewUer  TVeatise^  pp. 
%62-6 ;  because  the  remarks  made  by  that  able  writer  refer  to  men  who,  from  their 
vat  powers,  were  ^ost  likely  to  rise  to  that  transcendental  view  of  religion  which  is 
slowly  but  steadily  gaining  ground  among  us.  Kant,  probably  the  deepest  thinker 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  clearly  saw  that  no  arguments  drawn  from  the  external 
world  could  prove  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause.  See,  among  other  passages,  two 
particularly  remarkable  in  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemun/t,  KatWt  Werke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  478, 
481,  on  *'  der  physikotheologische  Beweis." 

"  This  is  tersely  expressed  by  M.  Lamennais :  "  Pourquoi  les  corps  gravitent-ili 
.es  uns  vers  les  autres?  Paroeque  Dicu  Ta  voulu,  disaient  les  anciens.  Parceque 
'ee  corps  sVttirent,  dit  la  science."  Maury^  Ugendes  du  Moyen  Age,  p.  88.  See  to 
the  same  effect  Maekay't  Religious  Development,  1850,  vol.  i.'pp.  5,  80,  81,  and  else- 
whore.  See  also  a  partial  statement  of  the  antithesis  in  Copletton^t  Inquiry  ink 
XecesHty  and  Predestination,  P*  49 ;  an  ingenious  but  overrated  book. 
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(hat,  supposing  other  things  equal,  the  superstition  of  a  nation 
must  always  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  physi- 
cal knowledge.  This  may  be  in  some  degree  verified  by  the  or- 
dinary experience  of  mankind.  For  if  we  compare  the  diflferent 
classes  of  society,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  superstitious  in 
proportion  as  the  phenomena  with  which  they  are  brought  in 
contact,  have  or  have  not  been  explained  by  natural  laws.  The 
credulity  of  sailors  is  notorious,  apd  every  literature  contains  evi- 
dence  of  the  multiplicity  of  their  superstitions,  and  of  the  tena- 
city with  which  they  cling  to  them.^'  This  is  perfectly  explica- 
ble by  the  principle  I  have  laid  down.  Meteorology  has  not  yet 
been  raised  to  a  science  ;  and  the  laws  which  regulate  winds  and 
storms  being  in  consequence  still  unknown,  it  naturally  follows, 
that  the  class  of  men  most  exposed  to  their  dangers  should  be 
precisely  the  class  which  is  most  superstitious.^'  On  the  other 
hand,  soldiers  live  upon  an  element  much  more  obedient  to  man, 
and  they  are  less  liable  than  sailors  to  those  risks  which  defy  the 
calculations  of  science.  Soldiers,  therefore,  have  fewer  induce- 
ments to  appeal  to  supernatural  interference  ;  and  it  is  univer- 
sally observed,  that  as  a  body  they  are  less  superstitious  than 
sailors.  If,  again,  we  compare  agriculturists  with  manufactui-ers, 
we  shall  see  the  operation  of  the  same  principle.  To  the  culti- 
vators of  land,  one  of  the  most  important  circumstances  is  the 
weather,  which,  if  it  turn  out  unfavourable,  may  at  once  defeat  all 
their  calculations.  But  science  not  having  yet  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering the  laws  of  rain,  men  are  at  present  unable  to  foretell  it 
for  any  considerable  period;  the  inhabitant  of  the  country  is, 
therefore,  driven  to  believe  that  it  is  the  result  of  supernatu- 
ral i^ency,  and  we  still  see  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  pray- 
ers ottered  up  in  our  churches  for  dry  weather  or  for  wet  weather  ; 
a  superstition  which  to  future  ages  will  appear  as  childish  as  the 

"*  I  much  regret  that  I  did  not  collect  proof  of  this  at  an  earlier  period  of  mj 
reading.  But  having  omitted  taking  the  requisite  notes,  I  can  only  refer,  on  the 
superstition  of  sailors,  to  ffeber*t  Journey  throuak  India,  toL  i.  p.  423  ;  Riehard$wC% 
IVaveU  in  the  Scihara^  toI.  i.  p.  11 ;  BurckharaCn  TraveU  in  Arabia^  vol.  il.  p.  847  ; 
DaMi  Chinese,  vol.  iii.  pp.  16, 17  ;  Travelt  of  IhnBaUUa  in  the  Fourteenth  Century^ 
p.  43 ;  Journal  o/  AeicU.  8oe.  vol.  i.  p.  9 ;  Worki  of  Sir  Ttiomae  Browne,  vol.  i.  p. 
130 ;  AliearCe  tiist,  of  Europe,  vol.  iv.  p.  666  ;  Bumes'*  TVaveU  into  Bokhara,  vol. 
IS.  p.  68  ;  Leigh  HunCe  AutoHoffraphyy  1850,  vol.  ii.  p.  256 ;  Cumberland' »  Memoir n^ 
1807,  vol.  i.  pp.  422-426 ;  Walsh't  Brazil,  vol.  i.  pp.  96,  97  ;  Richardson's  Arctic  £»• 
pedition,  vol.  i.  p.  93 ;  HolcrofCs  Memoirs^  vol.  i.  p.  207,  vol.  iii.  p.  197. 

*'  Andokides,  when  accused  before  the  dikastery  at  Athens,  said,  "  No,  dikasts  \ 
th«  dangers  of  accusation  and  trial  are  human,  but  the  dangers  encountered  at  sen 
are  divine."  Orote^s  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  xi.  p.  252.  Thus,  too,  it  has  been  observed, 
that  the  dangers  of  the  whale-fishery  stimulated  the  superstition  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Bee  Kemble^s  Saxons  in  England^  vol.  i.  pp.  890,  891.  Erman,  who  mentions  the 
dangerous  navigation  of  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  says,  "There  is  a  saying  at  Irkutsk,  that 
It  is  only  upon  the  Baikal,  in  the  autumn,  that  a  man  learns  to  pray  from  his  heart* 
Krmai^s  Travels  in  Siberia^  voL  ii.  p.  186. 
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feelings  of  pious  awe  with  which  our  fathers  regarded  the  presence 
of  a  comet,  or  the  approach  of  an  eclipse.  We  are  now  acquainted 
with  the  laws  which  determine  the  movements  of  comets  and 
eclipses  ;  and  as  we  are  able  to  predict  their  appearance,  we  have 
ceased  to  pray  that  we  may  be  preserved  from  them.^*  But  be- 
cause our  researches  into  the  phenomena  of  rain  happen  to  have 
been  less  successful,  ^^  we  resort  to  the  impious  contrivance  of  calling 
in  the  aid  of  the  Deity  to  supply  those  deficiencies  in  science  which 

"  In  Europe,  in  the  tenth  century,  an  entire  army  fled  before  one  of  those 
appearances,  which  would  now  scarcely  terrify  a  child :  "  Toiite  Tarm^e  d'Othon 
se  dispersa  subitement  &  Tapparition  d^une  Eclipse  de  soleil,  qui  la  remplit  de  terreur. 
ct  qui  fut  regard^e  comme  Tannonce  du  malbeur  qu'on  attcndait  depuis  long-temps/* 
Sprengely  Hist,  de  la  Medeciney  vol.  ii.  p.  868.  The  terror  inspired  by  eclipses  was 
not  finally  destroyed  before  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  they  still  caused  great  fear  both  in  France  and  in  England.  See 
Evelyn's  Diary ^  vol.  ii.  p.  52,  vol.  iii.  p.  372 ;  Carlyle's  Orormpell^  vol.  li.  p.  866 ; 
Letlres  de  Patin^  vol.  iii.  p.  86.  Ck>mpare  Voyages  de  Monconys,  vol.  v.  p.  UH,  with 
Hare''s  Guesses  at  TnUh^  2d  series,  pp.  194,  195.  There  probably  never  has  been  aii 
ignorant  nation  whose  superstition  has  not  been  excited  by  eclipses.  For  evidence  • 
of  the  universality  of  this  feeling,  see  Symes's  Embassy  to  Ava,  vol.  ii.  p.  296 ;  Raffled 
Hist.  ofJaoa,  vol.  i.  p.  680 ;  Southey's  Hist,  of  Brazil,  vol.  i.  p.  364,  vol.  ii.  p.  871 ; 
MarsaefCs  Hist,  of  Sumatra^  p.  159;  Niebfuhr^  VescHpHon  de  C Arabiey  p.  106;  MoffaCs 
Southern  Africa^  p.  387  ;  Mungo  Park's  TVavels,  vol.  i.  p.  414;  Afooreroffs  TVavels 
in  the  Himalayan  I*rovinces^  vol.  ii.  p.  4 ;  Oravfurd's  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago^ 
vol.  i.  p.  806 ;  Ellis's  Polynesian  Researches,  vol  i.  p.  331 ;  Mackay's  Religious  JDe- 
velopmerUj  vol  i.  p.  425;  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  176,  vol.  vi.  p.  16;  IFi/- 
«o»'«  Note  in  the  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  140 ;  Wilson's  Tfieatre  of  the  Hindus,  vol.  i.  part 
ii.  p.  90;  Montuela,  Hist,  des  Mathematiques,  vol.  1.  p.  444;  Asiatic  Researches^  vol 
xii.  p.  484 ;  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  i.  p.  101 ;  PrescotCs  Hist,  of  Peru,  vol 
i.  p.  123 ;  KohTs  Rwtsia,  p.  374;  ThirlwalVs  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  440,  vol.  vi. 
p.  216;  Murray's  lAfe  of  Bruce,  p.  103  ;  Turner'' s  Embassy  to  Tibet,  p.  289 ;  Orotet 
Hi'ii,  of  Greece^  vol  vii.  p.  482,  vol.  zii.  pp.  205,  657;  Journal  Asiatique,  L  s^rie, 
vol.  iii.  p.  202,  Paris,  1823;  Clot-Bey,  de  la  Peste,  Pari.s,  1840,  p.  224. 

In  regard  to  the  feelings  inspired  by  comets,  and  the  influence  of  Baylc  in  remov- 
ing those  superstitions  late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  compare  Tennemann,  Oesch, 
der  Philosoph.  vol.  xi.  p.  262 ;  Ls  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIIL  vol.  iii.  p.  416 ;  Let* 
tree  de  Sevigni,  vol.  iv.  p.  836  ;  Autobiography  of  Sir  S.  D'Ewes,  edit.  Halliwell,  voL 
i.  pp.  122,  123,  136. 

^  On  the  peculiar  complications  which  have  retarded  meteorology,  and  thus 
prevented  us  from  accurately  predicting  the  weather,  compare  Forbes  on  Meteorology^ 
in  Second  Report  of  British  Association,  pp.  249-251  ;  Otivier,  Progres  des  Sciences, 
vol.  i.  pp.  69,  248 ;  Eaemtz's  Meteorology,  pp.  2-4 ;  Proufs  Bridgewater  TVeatise,  pp. 
290-296;  SomervUle's  Physical  Geog.  vol.  ii.  pp.  18,  19.  But  all  the  best  author^ 
ties  are  agreed  that  this  ignorance  cannot  last  long ;  and  that  the  constant  advance 
which  we  are  now  making  in  physical  science  will  eventually  enable  us  to  explain 
even  these  phenomena.  Thus,  for  instance.  Sir  John  Leslie  says,  "  It  cannot  be 
disputed,  however,  that  all  the  changes  which  happen  in  the  mass  of  our  atmosphere, 
involved,  capricious,  and  irregular  as  they  may  appear,  are  yet  the  necessary  results  of 
principles  as  fixed,  and  perhaps  as  simple,  as  those  which  direct  the  revolutions  oi 
the  solar  system.  Could  we  unravel  the  intricate  maze,  we  might  trace  the  action 
of  each  distinct  cause,  and  hence  deduce  the  ultimate  effects  arising  from  their  com- 
bined operation.  With  the  possession  of  such  data,  we  might  safely  predict  the 
Btate  of  the  weather  at  any  future  period,  as  we  now  calculate  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
or  moon,  or  foretell  a  conjunction  of  the  planets."  Leslie's  Natural  Philosophy,  p. 
405  ;  see  also  p.  186,  and  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Snow  Harris  {Brit.  Assoc,  for  1844,  p. 
241),  and  of  Mr.  Hamilton  (Journal  of  Geog,  Sue.  vol.  xix.  p.  xci.).  llius,  too,  Dr. 
Wbewell  {Bridgewater  Treatise^  p.  3)  says,  that  '•^  the  changes  of  winds  and  skies"  are 
produced  by  causes^  of  whose  rules  "  no  philosophical  mind"  will  doubt  the  fixitjr. 
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Are  the  result  of  our  own  sloth  ;  and  we  are  not  ashamed,  in  our 
public  churches,  to  prostitute  the  rites  of  religion  by  using  them 
as  a  cloak  to  conceal  an  ignorance  we  ought  frankly  to  confess.®* 
The  agriculturist  is  thus  taught  to  ascribe  to  supernatural  agency 
the  most  important  phenomena  with  which  he  is  concerned  ;*« 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  those 
superstitious  feelings  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are 
unfavourably  contrasted  with  those  of  the  town.^«  But  the  man- 
jfecturer,  and,  indeed,  nearly  every  one  engaged  in  the  business 
of  cities,  has  employments,  the  success  of  which  being  regulated 
by  his  own  abilities,  has  no  connexion  with  those  unexplained 
events  that  perplex  the  imagination  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
earth.  He  who,  by  his  ingenuity,  works  up  the  raw  material,  ia 
evidently  less  affected  by  uncontrollable  occurrences,  than  he  by 
whom  the  raw  material  is  originally  grown.  Whether  it  is  fair, 
or  whether  it  is  wet,  he  pursues  his  labours  with  equal  success, 
and  learns  to  rely  solely  upon  his  own  energy,  and  the  cunning 

•*  This  connexion  between  ignorance  and  devotion  is  no  clearly  marked,  thai 
many  nations  have  a  separate  god  for  the  weather,  to  whom  they  say  their  prayers. 
In  countries  where  men  stop  short  of  this,  they  ascribe  the  changes  to  witchcraft,  or 
to  some  other  supernatural  power.  See  Mariner^ t  Tonga  Islands^  vol.  ii.  pp.  7, 108 ; 
TSu'keifs  Expedit.  to  the  Zaire^  pp.  214,  215;  Ellvt^t  Hut.  of  Madagascar^  vol.  ii.  p. 
J64;  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vi.  pp.  193,  194,  297,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  223,  342;  Smtihe^s 
IJufl.  of  Brtuil,  vol.  iii.  p.  187  ;  DaMs  Chinese,  vol.  ii.  p.  154;  Beausobre,  Hint.ds 
Manivhee,  vol.  ii.  p.  394;  Oudworth's  Intellect.  Syst,  vol.  ii.  p.  539.  The  Hindus  to* 
t'er  rain  to  supernatural  causes  in  the  Jiig  VedOj  which  is  the  oldest  of  their  religioot 
books ;  and  they  have  held  similar  notions  ever  since.  Hig  Veda  Sanhita,  vol.  L 
pp.  XXX.  10,  19,  26,  145,  176,  205,  224,  226,  266,  266,  vol.  ii.  pp.  28,  41,  62,  IHI, 
168,  168,  164, 166,  192,  199,  231,  258,  268,  293,  829  ;  Journal  of  Asiat,  8oc.  vol.  ill. 
p.  91 ;  Coleman's  Mythol,  of  the  Hindus,  p.  Ill  ;  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  i. 
p.  38.  See  further  two  curious  passages  in  the  Dabistan,  vo(  i.  p.  115,  vol.  ii.  p. 
337  ;  and  on  the  **  Rain-makera,^^  compare  CatlvCs  North- American  Indians,  vol.  i. 
pp.  134-140,  with  Buehanan^s  Korth'American  Indians,  pp.  258,  260:  also  a  pre- 
cisely similar  class  in  Africa  {Moffat's  Southern  Africa,  pp.  305-325),  and  in  Arabia 
{Niebuhr,  Desc,  de  VAraiie,  pp.  287,  238). 

Coming  to  a  state  of  society  nearer  our  own,  we  find  that  in  the  ninth  century  it 
was  taken  for  granted  in  Christian  countries  that  wind  and  hail  were  the  work  of 
vtxzAT^  (NearSkr^s  HisL  of  the  Church,  vol.  vi.  pp.  118,  139);  that  similar  viewi 
passed  on  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  were  sanctioned  by  Luther  {Maury,  Legendm 
Pieuses,  pp.  18,  19);  and  finally,  that  when  Swinburne  was  in  Spain,  only  eighty 
fcars  ago,  he  found  the  clergy  on  the  point  of  putting  an  end  to  the  opera,  because 
they  **  attributed  the  want  of  rain  to  the  influence  of  that  ungodly  entertainment." 
Bwinbume*s  Travels  through  Spain  in  1775  and  1776,  vol.  i.  p.  177,  2d  edit.  London^ 
1787. 

*  See  some  remarks  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  which  strikes  me  as  rather  incau- 
tious, and  which  certainly  are  dangerous  to  his  own  profession,  as  increasing  the 
hostilitv  between  it  and  science,  in  Ward's  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,  p.  278. 
^Vhat  Coleridge  has  said,  is  worth  attending  to:  see  Tfie  Frievd,  vol.  iii.  pp.  222, 228. 

*"  M.  Kohl,  whose  acuteness  as  a  traveller  is  well  known,  has  found  that  the  agri* 
cultural  classes  are  the  "most  blindly  ignorant  and  prejudiced"  of  all.  KohVs  Ru^ 
sia,  p.  865.  And  Sir  R.  Murchieon,  who  has  enjoyed  extensive  means  of  observation, 
familiarly  mentions  the  **  credulous  farmers."  Murchison's  Siluria,  p.  61.  In  Asia 
exactly  the  same  tendency  has  been  noticed :  see  Marsden^s  History  of  Sumatra^  p^ 
68.  Some  curious  evidence  of  agricultural  superstitions  respecting  the  weather  maj 
be  seen  in  Monteil,  Hist,  des  divers  Etats,  vol.  iii  pp.  81,  39. 
18 
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o[  liis  own  arm.  As  the  sailor  is  naturally  more  sapcrstitioot 
than  the  soldier,  because  he  has  to  deal  with  a  more  unstable 
element ;  just  in  the  same  way  is  the  agriculturist  more  super- 
Btitious  than  the  mechanic,  because  he  is  more  frequently  and 
more  seriously  affected  by  events  which  the  ignorance  of  some 
men  makes  them  call  capricious,  and  the  ignorance  of  other  mer 
makes  them  call  supernatural. 

It  would  be  easy,  by  an  extension  of  these  remarks,  to  show 
how  the  progress  of  manufactures,  besides  increasing  the  national 
wealth,  has  done  immense  service  to  civilization,  by  inspiring 
Man  with  a  confidence  in  his  own  resources  ;"  and  how,  by  giv- 
ing rise  to  a  new  class  of  employments,  it  has,  if  I  may  so  say, 
shifted  the  scene  in  which  superstition  is  most  likely  to  dwell 
But  to  trace  this  would  carry  me  beyond  my  present  limits  ;  anJ 
the  illustrations  already  given  are  sufficient  to  explain  how  the 
theological  spirit  must  have  been  diminished  by  that  love  of  ex- 
perimental science,  which  forms  one  of  the  principal  features  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  11.^*' 

I  have  now  laid  before  the  reader  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
point  of  view  from  which  we  ought  to  estimate  a  period  whose 
true  nature  seems  to  me  to  have  been  grievously  misunderstood. 
Those  political  writers  who  judge  events  without  regard  to  that 
intellectual  development  of  which  they  are  but  a  part,  will  find 
much  to  condemn,  and  scarcely  any  thing  to  approve,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  By  such  authors,  I  shall  be  censured  for 
having  travelled  out  of  that  narrow  path  in  which  history  has 
been  too  often  confined.  And  yet  I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how 
it  is  possible,  except  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  course,  to  under- 
stand a  period  which,  on  a  superficial  view,  is  full  of  the  grossest 
inconsistencies.  This  difficulty  will  be  rendered  very  obvious,  if 
we  compare  for  a  moment  the  nature  of  the  government  of 
Charles  with  the  great  things  which,  under  that  government, 
were  peaceably  effected.  Never  before  was  there  such  a  want  of 
apparent  connexion  between  the  means  and  the  end.     If  we  look 

^  In  this  point  of  view,  the  opposite  tendencies  of  agriculture  and  manulacturefl 
are  judiciously  contrasted  by  Mr.  Porter,  at  the  end  of  his  essay  on  the  StatuHct  of 
Agriculture^  Journal  of  the  Statist.  Soe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  296,  296. 

*"  Indeed,  there  never  has  been  a  period  in  England  in  which  physical  expert* 
ments  were  so  fashionable.  This  is  merely  worth  observing  as  a  symptom  of  the 
age,  since  Charles  II.  and  the  nobles  were  not  likely  to  add,  and  did  not  add,  any 
thing  to  our  knowledge ;  and  their  patronage  of  science,  such  as  it  was,  degraded  it 
rather  than  advanced  it.  Still,  the  prevalence  of  the  taste  is  curious ;  and  in  addi* 
tion  to  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Macaulay  (BisUny  of  England^  1st  edit.  vol.  L  pp. 
408-412),  I  may  refer  the  reader  to  Moneonye^  Voyages^  vol.  iii.  p.  81 ;  Sorbiere$ 
Voyage  to  England^  pp.  82,  83  ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  vol.  iL  pp.  199,  286 ;  Pepyt'  JHary, 
Tol.  i.  p.  376,  vol.  ii.  p.  84,  vol.  iii.  p.  86,  vol.  iv.  p.  229 ;  Bumet'e  Own  Time,  toL  L 
pp.  171,  822,  vol.  ii.  p.  276 ;  Burnet's  Lives^  p.  144;  CampbelPs  Chief-Juntu'^x,  ml 
I  p.  682. 
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CM1I7  at  the  cbaracters  of  the  rulers.!  and  at  their  foreign  polioyi 
we  mufit  pronounce  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  to  be  the  worst  that 
has  ever  been  seen  in  England.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  con- 
fine our  observations  to  the  laws  which  were  passed,  and  to  the 
jninciples  which  were  established,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  confess 
iliat  this  same  reign  forms  one  of  the  brightest  epochs  in  our  na- 
tional annals.  Politically  and  morally,  there  were  to  be  found 
in  the  government  all  the  elements  of  confusion,  of  weakness, 
BC  A  of  crime.  The  king  himself  was  a  mean  and  spiritless  volup- 
tuary, without  the  morals  of  a  Ghristiau,  and  almost  without  the 
feelings  of  a  man."  His  ministers,  with  the  exception  of  Claren- 
don, whom  he  hated  for  his  virtues,  had  not  one  of  the  attributes 
of  statesmen,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  pensioned  by  the  crown 
of  France.**  The  weight  of  taxation  was  increased,"  while  the 
security  of  the  kingdom  was  diminished.'*  By  the  forced  sur- 
render of  the  charters  of  the  towns,  our  municipal  rights  were 
endangered.**  By  shutting  the  exchequer,  our  national  credit 
was  destroyed.'*  Though  immense  sums  were  spent  in  main- 
taining our  naval  and  military  power,  we  were  left  so  defenceless, 
that  when  a  war  broke  out,  which  had  long  been  preparing,  we 
iseemed  suddenly  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  Such  was  the  miser- 
able incapacity  of  the  government,  that  the  fleets  of  Holland 

"  Hlfl  treatment  of  his  young  wife  immediately  after  marriage  is  perhaps  the 
worst  thing  recorded  of  this  base  and  contemptible  prince.  LUter't  Life  of  Clot' 
endotty  vol.  ii.  pp.  145-153.  This  is  matter  of  proof;  but  Burnet  (Oum  Time^  vol.  5. 
pu  522,  and  vol  il.  p.  467)  whispers  a  horrible  suspicion,  which  I  cannot  believe  to  bo 
tnie,  even  of  Charles  II.,  and  which  Harris,  who  has  collected  some  evidence  of  his 
astounding  profligacy,  does  not  mention,  though  he  quotes  one  of  the  passages  in 
Burnet.  HarrisU  Liuea  of  the  Stuarts,  voL  v.  pp.  86-43.  However,  as  Dr.  Parr 
■ays,  in  reference  to  another  accusation  against  him,  **  There  is  little  occasion  to 
blacken  the  memory  of  that  wicked  monarch,  Charles  U.,  by  the  aid  of  invidious 
eonjectures.**  yotet  on  Jtunes  II.,  In  Parr's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  477.  Compare  Fox\ 
History  of  James  IL,  p.  71. 

**  Even  Clarendon  has  been  charged  with  receiving  bribes  from  Louis  XIV. ;  but 
for  this  there  appears  to  be  no  good  authority.  Compare  Hallam's  Const,  Hist.  voL 
fl.  pp.  66,  67  note,  with  CampbdPs  Chancellars,  vol.  iii.  p.  213. 

•■  Listei^s  Life  of  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  p.  877 :  Harrises  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  voL 
It.  pp.  8 10-844. 

"  Immediately  after  the  Restoration,  the  custom  began  of  appointing  to  naval 
ecnmands  incompetent  yonths  of  birth,  to  the  discouragement  of  those  able  offi- 
cers who  had  been  employed  under  Cromwell.  Compare  Burners  Oton  Time,  vol.  L 
p.  290,  with  Fepys^  IHary,  vol.  ii.  p.  413,  vol.  iii.  pp.  68,  72. 

**  Harris's  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  v.  pp.  823-328.  The  court  was  so  bent  OD 
abrogating  the  charter  of  the  city  of  London,  that  Saunders  was  made  chicf-|ustice  for 
the  express  purpose.  See  CampbelPs  Chief-Justices^  vol.  ii.  p.  69.  Roger  North  says 
{Lives  of  the  Norths,  vol.  ii.  p.  67),  ^^  Nothing  was  accounted  at  court  so  meritorious 
as  the  procuring  of  charters,  as  the  language  then  was."  Compare  Bulstrodis 
Memoirs,  pp.  379,  888. 

**  The  panic  caused  by  this  scandalous  robbery,  is  described  by  De  Foe ;  WUson^s 
lAfe  ofpe  Foe,  vol.  i.  p.  62.  See  also,  Calamy's  Life  of  Himself ,  vol.  i.  p.  78 ;  Par* 
her*s  Hist,  of  his  Oum  TSmc,  pp.  I41>143.  The  amount  stolen  by  the  king  is  estimated 
tt  1,328,526/.  Sinclair's  met.  of  the  Revenue,  vol.  i.  p.  816.  According  to  Lord 
Oamfibell,  '*i  early  a  million  and  a  half."  Lives  of  the  Chancellors^  vol  iv.  d.  118. 
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were  able,  not  only  to  ride  triumphant  round  our  coasts,  but  tc 
sail  up  the  Thames,  attack  our  arsenals,  bum  our  ships,  and  in- 
sult the  metropolis  of  England."  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these 
things,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  in  this  same  reign  of  Charies 
II.  more  steps  were  taken  in  the  right  direction  than  had  been 
taken  in  any  period  of  equal  length,  during  the  twelve  centu- 
ries we  had  occupied  the  soil  of  Britain.  By  the  mere  force  ol 
that  intellectual  movement,  which  was  unwittingly  supported  by 
the  crown,  there  were  effected,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  re- 
forms which  changed  the  face  of  society."  The  two  great  ob- 
stacles by  which  the  nation  had  long  been  embarrassed,  consisted 
of  a  spiritual  tyranny,  and  a  territorial  tyranny :  the  tyranny  of 
the  church,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles.  An  attempt  was 
now  made  to  remedy  these  evils  ;  not  by  palliatives,  but  by 
striking  at  the  power  of  the  classes  who  did  the  mischief.  For 
now  it  was  that  a  law  was  placed  on  the  statute-book,  taking 
away  that  celebrated  writ,  which  enabled  the  bishops  or  their 
delegates  to  cause  those  men  to  be  burned  whose  religion  was 
different  to  their  own."  Now  it  was  that  the  clergy  were  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  taxing  themselves,  and  were  forced  to 
submit  to  an  assessment  made  by  the  ordinary  legislature.''^ 

••  There  is  a  very  curious  account  in  Pepyt*  Biary^  vol.  iii.  pp.  242-264,  of  the 
terror  felt  by  the  Londoners  on  this  occasion.  Pepys  himself  buried  his  gold  (p^  26 1 
and  pp.  876-879).  Evelyn  (Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  287)  says :  "The  alarme  was  so  greate, 
that  it  put  both  country  and  citty  into  a  paniq,  feare,  and  consternation,  such  as  I 
hope  I  shall  never  see  more ;  every  body  was  flying,  none  knew  why  or  whither.*' 

••  The  most  important  of  these  reforms  were  carried,  as  is  nearly  always  the  case, 
in  opposition  to  the  real  wishes  of  the  ruling  classes.  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  oftei 
said  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  "that  a  government  could  not  subsist  with  such  a 
law."  DalrympleU  Memoin^  vol.  ii.  p.  104.  Lord- Keeper  Guilford  was  even  opposed 
to  the  abolition  of  military  tenures.  "  He  thought,*^  says  his  brother,  "the  taking 
away  of  the  tenures  a  desperate  wound  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  England. 
lAvett  oftJu  Northt^  vol.  ii.  p.  82.  These  are  the  sort  of  men  by  whom  great  nations  ar« 
governed.  A  passage  in  iXfe ofjames^  by  Himiilf,  edit.  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  621,  confirms 
Uke  statement  in  Dairy mple,  so  far  as  James  is  concerned.  This  should  be  compared 
with  a  letter  from  Louis  XIY.,  in  the  Barillon  correspondence.  Appendix  to  Fox% 
Jame»  IT.y  p.  cxxiv. 

**  Blackstone'B  Commentaries^  vol.  iv.  p.  48 ;  CamphelVe  CkaneeUore^  vol.  iii.  p« 
431.  This  destruction  of  the  writ  De  ffceretico  eomJburendo  was  in  1677.  It  is  no- 
ticed in  PalmerU  Treatise  on  the  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  600 ;  and  in  Cottier's  EeeUsiatt. 
Hist.  vol.  viii.  p.  478. 

••  This  was  in  1664.  See  the  account  of  it  in  Collier's  Ecclesiast.  Hist  vol.  viii. 
pp.  463-466.  Collier,  who  is  evidently  displeased  by  the  change,  says:  "The  con- 
senting, therefore,  to  be  taxed  by  the  temporal  Commons,  makes  the  clergy  more 
dependent  on  a  foreign  body,  takes  away  the  right  of  disposing  of  their  own  money, 
and  lays  their  estates  in  some  measure  at  discretion."  See  also,  on  the  injury  thif 
has  inflicted  on  the  church,  Lathbury't  Hist  of  Convocation,  pp.  269, 260.  And  (Cole- 
ridge {Literary  Remains,  vol.  iv.  pp.  162, 163)  points  this  out  as  characterizing  one  of 
the  three  "  grand  evil  epochs  of  our  present  church."  So  marked,  however,  was  the 
tendency  of  that  time,  that  this  most  important  measure  was  peaceably  effected  by 
an  arrangement  between  Sheldon  and  Clarendon.  See  the  notes  by  Onslow  in  Bur* 
mgfs  Own  1\me^  vol.  i.  p.  840,  vol.  iv.  pp.  608,  609.  Compare  Lord  Camden's  state 
Bent  {^Part  Hist,  vol.  zvi.  p.  199)  ^ith  the  speech  of  Lord  Bathurat  (vol.  xzU.  p 
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Now,  too,  there  was  enacted  a  law  forbidding  any  bishop,  or  any 
ecclesiastical  court  to  tender  the  ex-ojicio  oath,  by  which  the 
church  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  power  of  compelling  a  suspected 
person  to  criminate  himself.'*  In  regard  to  the  nobles,  it  was 
also  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  that  the  House  of  Lords,  af- 
ter a  sharp  struggle,  was  obliged  to  abandon  its  pretensions  to  an 
original  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits  ;  and  thus  lost  for  ever  an  im*« 
portant  resource  for  extending  its  own  influence."""  It  was  in 
the  same  reign  that  there  was  settled  the  right  of  the  people  to 
be  taxed  entirely  by  their  representatives ;  the  House  of  Com- 
mons having  ever  since  retained  the  sole  power  of  proposing 
money  bills,  and  regulating  the  amount  of  imposts,  merely  leav- 
ing to  the  Peers  the  form  of  consenting  to  what  has  been  already 
determined.*"'  These  were  the  attempts  which  were  made  to 
bridle  the  clergy  and  the  nobles.  But  there  were  also  effected 
other  things  of  equal  importance.  By  the  destruction  of  the 
scandalous  prerogatives  of  Purveyance  and  Pre-emption,  a  limit 
was  set  to  the  power  of  the  sovereign  to  vex  his  refractory  sub- 
jects.'"* By  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  liberty  of  every  Eng- 
lishman was  made  as  certain  as  law  could  make  it ;  it  being 
guaranteed  to  him,  that  if  accused  of  crime,  he,  instead  of  lan- 
guishing in  prison,  as  had  often  been  the  case,  should  be  brought 
to  a  fair  and  speedy  trial'"'     By  the  Statute  of  Frauds  and 

11);  and  of  Lord  Temple  on  Tooke^s case  (vol.  xxxt.  p.  1867).  Mr.  Carwithen {BUL 
»/  (Jte  Church  of  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  354,  Oxford,  1849)  grievea  over  "  this  depriva- 
tion of  the  liberties  of  the  English  clergy.** 

**  18  Car.  II.  c.  12.  Compare  Stephens^M  Life  of  Jhoke,  vol.  i.  pp.  169, 170,  with 
BlacJuUme'9  CormnentarieSy  vol.  ill.  p.  101.  Ur.Ua&Am (Const.  But.  vol.  i.  pp.  197, 
198)  has  adduced  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  the  clergy  were  accustomed  to  injure 
their  opponents  by  the  ex^fficio  oath. 

'**  This  was  the  issue  of  the  famous  controversy  respecting  Skinner,  in  1669; 
and  *'  from  this  time/*  says  Mr.  Hallam,  ^'  the  Lords  have  tacitly  abandoned  all  pre- 
tensions to  an  original  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits."  Const,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  184.  There 
Is  an  account  of  this  case  of  Skinner,  which  was  connected  with  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, in  MUTs  Hist,  of  India,  voL  i.  pp.  102,  103. 

^'  HallanCs  Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  pp.  189-192;  and  Ecdeston's  English  Afitiqvt- 
Km,  p.  326.  The  disputes  between  the  two  houses  respecting  taxation,  are  notice  J 
fery  briefly  in  Parker's  Hist,  of  his  own  Time,  pp.  185,  186. 

"•  The  "famous  rights  of  purveyance  and  pre-emption**  were  abolished  by  12 
Gar.  II.  c.  24.  Hallanvs  Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  11.  Burke,  in  his  magnificent  speech 
on  Ecrmomical  Reform,  describes  the  abuses  of  the  old  system  of  purveyance. 
Burke^s  Works,  vol,  i.  p.  239.  See  also  KemhUs  Saxons  in  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  88 
note;  Barrington  on  the  Statutes,  pp.  183-185,  2o7;  Lingard's  Hist,  of  England, 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  838,  839 ;  Sinclair's  Hist,  of  the  Revenue,  vol.  i.  p.  282 ;  Pari.  Hist.  vol. 
fit  p.  1299.  These  passages  will  give  an  idea  of  the  iniquities  practised  under  this 
**  right,**  which,  like  most  gross  mjustices,  was  one  of  the  good  old  customs  of  the 
British  constitution,  being  at  least  as  ancient  as  Canute.  See  Allen  on  the  Roya* 
Prerogative,  p.  152.  Indeed,  a  recent  writer  of  considerable  learning  {Svefice,  Ori* 
fin  of  the  Laws  of  Europe^  p.  819}  derives  it  from  the  Roman  law.  A  bill  had  been 
Drought  in  to  take  it  away  in  1656.  Sec  Burton's  Cromwellian  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  81. 
When  Adam  Smith  wrote,  it  still  existed  in  France  and  Germany.  Wealth  of  Nii^ 
tiofUL  book  iii.  chap.  ii.  p.  161. 

"*  On  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  became  law  in  1679.  see  CampbelPs  Cham 
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Perjuries,  a  security  hitherto  unknown  was  conferred  ujwn  pri 
vate  property.'®*  By  the  abolition  of  general  impeachments,  an 
end  was  put  to  a  great  engine  of  tyranny,  with  which  powerful 
and  unscrupulous  men  had  frequently  ruined  their  political  ad- 
versaries.'°^  By  the  cessation  of  those  laws  which  restricted  the 
liberty  of  printing,  there  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  greal 
Public  Press,  which,  more  than  any  other  single  cause,  has  dif- 
fused among  the  people  a  knowledge  of  their  own  power,  and  has 
thus,  to  an  almost  incredible  extent,  aided  the  progress  of  Eng- 
lish civilization. '°«  And,  to  complete  this  noble  picture,  there 
were  finally  destroyed  those  feudal  incidents  which  our  Norman 
conquerors  had  imposed, — ^the  military  tenures  ;  the  court  of 
wards  ;  the  fines  for  alienation  ;  the  right  of  forfeiture  for  mar 
riage  by  reason  of  tenure  ;  the  aids,  the  homages,  the  escuages 
the  primer  seisins  ;  and  all  those  mischievous  subtleties,  of  which 
the  mere  names  sound  in  modem  ears  as  a  wild  and  barbarous 
jargon,  but  which  pressed  upon  our  ancestors  as  real  and  serious 
evils. '""^ 

These  were  the  things  which  were  done  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.;  and  if  we  consider  the  miserable  incompetence  of 
the  king,  the  idle  profligacy  of  his  court,  the  unblushing  venal- 

eellon,  vol.  iii.  pp.  846-347  ;  Mackintosh^  Revolutum  of  1688,  p.  49 ;  and  jAnaartTa 
Hist,  of  England^  vol.  Tiii.  p.  17.  The  peculiarities  of  this  law,  as  compared  with 
the  imitations  of  it  in  other  countries,  are  clearly  stated  in  Meyer,  Esprit  des  Insti- 
tutions Judiciaires,  vol.  ii.  p.  283.  Mr.  Lister  {Life  of  Clarendon^  vol.  ii.  p.  4fi4) 
says :  **  Imprisonment  in  gaols  beyond  the  seas  was  not  prevented  by  law  till  the 
passing  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  in  1679.** 

'**  Blackstone  {Commentaries^  vol.  iv.  p.  439)  calls  this  "  a  great  and  necessary 
security  to  private  property ;"  and  Lord  Campbell  {Chancellors^  vol.  iii.  p.  428)  terms 
it  "the  most  important  and  most  beneficial  piece  of  juridical  legislation  of  which  we 
can  boast."  On  its  efifects,  compare  Jones's  valuable  Commentary  on  Isaua  (  Works 
of  Sir  W,  Jones,  vol.  iv.  p.  239^  with  8tory*s  Conflict  of  Lam,  pp.  621,  622,  627, 
884;  and  Tayler  on  Statute  Law,  in  Journal  of  Statist.  Soc.  vol.  xvii.  p.  160. 

^  Lord  Campbell  {lAves  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  iii.  p.  247)  says,  that  the  strug- 
gle in  1667  '*put  an  end  to  general  impeachments." 

'**  Printing  at  first  was  regulated  by  royal  proclamations;  then  by  the  Star- 
ehamber ;  and  afterwards  by  the  Long  Parliament.  The  decrees  of  the  Star-chamber 
were  taken  as  the  basis  of  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  33 ;  but  this  act  expired  in  1679,  and 
iras  not  renewed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Compare  Blackstone's  CommtnL 
rol.  iv.  p.  162,  with  Hunfs  Hist,  of  Newspapers,  vol.  i.  p.  164,  and  Fox^s  Hist,  of 
James  IL  p.  146. 

^  The  fullest  account  I  have  seen  in  any  history,  of  this  great  Revolution  whieh 
fcwept  away  the  traditions  and  the  language  of  feudalism,  is  that  given  in  Harries 
Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  iv.  pp.  369-378.  But  Harris,  though  an  industrious  collector, 
was  a  man  of  slender  ability,  and  not  at  all  aware  of  the  real  nature  of  a  change,  of 
which  the  obvious  and  immediately  practical  results  formed  the  smallest  part.  The 
(rue  point  of  view  is,  that  it  was  a  formal  recognition  by  the  legislature  that  the  Middle 
Ages  were  extinct,  and  that  It  was  necessary  to  inaugurate  a  more  modern  and  inno* 
vating  policy.  Hereafter  I  shall  have  occasion  to  examine  this  in  detail,  and  show 
how  it  was  merely  a  symptom  of  a  revolutionary  movement.  In  the  mean  time  the 
reador  may  refer  to  the  very  short  notices  in  Dalrymple^s  Hist,  of  Feudal  Property 
p.  89 ;  Blackstone's  Comment,  vol.  ii.  pp.  76,  77 ;  HaUamCs  Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  11 
risrl.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  pp.  63,  167,  168 ;  Meyer^  Institutions  Judtdaires^  vol.  iL  p.  fi8 
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ity  of  his  mlniBters,  the  constant  conspiracies  to  which  the  conn- 
try  was  exposed  from  within,  and  the  nnprecedented  insults  to 
which  it  was  subjected  from  without;  if  we,  moreover,  consider 
that,  to  all  this  there  were  added  two  natural  calamities  of  the 
most  grievous  description, — a  Great  Plague,  which  thinned  so- 
ciety in  all  its  ranks,  and  scattered  confusion  through  the  king* 
dom;  and  a  Great  Fire,  which,  besides  increasing  the  mortality 
from  the  pestilence,  destroyed  in  a  moment  those  accumulations 
of  industry  by  which  industry  itself  is  nourished; — if  we  put  all 
these  things  together,  how  can  we  reconcile  inconsistencies  ap- 
parently so  gross  ?  How  could  so  wonderful  a  progress  be  made 
in  the  face  of  these  unparalleled  disasters  ?  How  could  such  men, 
under  such  circumstances,  effect  such  improvements  ?  These 
are  questions  which  our  political  compilers  are  unable  to  answer; 
because  they  look  too  much  at  th«  peculiarities  of  individuals, 
and  too  little  at  the  temper  of  the  age  in  which  those  individuals 
live.  Such  writers  do  not  perceive  that  the  history  of  every  civ- 
ilized country  is  the  history  of  its  intellectual  development, 
which  kings,  statesmen,  and  legislators  are  more  likely  to  retard 
than  to  hasten;  because,  however  great  their  power  may  be,  they 
are  at  best  the  accidental  and  insufficient  representatives  of  the 
spirit  of  their  time;  and  because,  so  far  from  being  able  to  regu- 
late the  movements  of  the  national  mind,  they  themselves  form 
the  smallest  part  of  it,  and,  in  a  general  view  of  the  progress  of 
Man,  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  the  puppets  who  strut  and  fret 
their  hour  upon  a  little  stage;  while,  beyond  them,  and  on  every 
side  of  them,  are  forming  opinions  and  principles  which  they  can 
scarcely  perceive,  but  by  which  alone  the  whole  course  of  human 
affairs  is  ultimately  governed. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  vast  legislative  reforms,  for  which  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  is  so  remarkable,  merely  form  a  part  of  that 
movement,  which,  though  traceable  to  a  much  earlier  period,  had 
only  for  three  generations  been  in  undisguised  operation.  These 
important  improvements  were  the  result  of  that  bold,  sceptical^ 
inquiring,  and  reforming  spirit,  which  had  now  seized  the  three 
great  departments  of  Theology,  of  Science,  and  of  Politics. 
The  old  principles  of  tradition,  of  authority,  and  of  dogma,  were 
gradually  becoming  weaker;  and  of  course,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, there  was  diminished  the  influence  of  the  classes  by  whom 
those  principles  were  chiefly  upheld.  As  the  power  of  particulai 
sections  of  society  thus  declin^,  the  power  of  the  people  at  large 
increased.  The  real  interests  of  the  nation  began  to  be  per- 
ceived, so  soon  as  the  superstitions  were  dispersed  by  which  those 
interests  had  long  been  obscured.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  real 
solution  of  what  at  first  seems  a  curious  problem, — namely,  how 
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it  was  that  such  comprehensive  reforms  should  have  been  accom- 
plished in  so  bad,  and  in  many  respects  so  infamous,  a  reign.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  those  reforms  were  essentially  the  re- 
s'dt  of  the  intellectual  march  of  the  age;  but,  so  &r  from  being 
made  in  spite  of  the  vices  of  the  sovereign,  they  were  actually 
aided  by  them.  With  the  exception  of  the  needy  profligates 
who  thionged  his  court,  all  classes  of  men  soon  learned  to  de* 
iipise  a  king  who  was  a  drunkard,  a  libertine,  and  a  hypocrite; 
who  had  neither  shame  nor  sensibility;  and  who,  in  point  of 
honour,  was  unworthy  to  enter  the  presence  of  the  meanest  o£ 
his  subjects.  To  have  the  throne  filled  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury by  such  a  man  as  this,  was  the  surest  way  of  weakening 
that  ignorant  and  indiscriminate  loyalty,  to  which  the  people 
have  often  sacrificed  their  dearest  rights.  Thus,  the  character 
of  the  king,  merely  considered  from  this  point  of  view,  was 
eminently  favourable  to  the  growth  of  national  liberty.*"®  But 
the  advantage  did  not  stop  there.  The  reckless  debaucheries  of 
Charles  made  him  abhor  every  thing  approaching  to  restraint: 
and  this  gave  him  a  dislike  to  a  class,  whose  profession,  at  least, 
presupposes  a  conduct  of  more  than  ordinary  purity.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  he,  not  Irom  views  of  enlightened  policy,  but 
merely  from  a  love  of  vicious  indulgence,  always  had  a  distaste 
for  the  clergy;  and,  so  tar  from  advancing  their  power,  fre- 
quently expressed  for  them  an  open  contempt.'*'*  His  most  in- 
timate friends  directed  against  them  those  coarse  and  profligate 
jokes,  which  are  preserved  in  the  literature  of  the  time;  and 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  courtiers,  were  to  be  ranked  among 
the  noblest  specimens  of  human  wit.     From  men  of  this  sort 

"*  Mr.  Hallani  has  a  noble  passage  on  the  services  rendered  to  English  ciTiuza- 
tton  by  the  vices  of  the  English  court :  "  We  are,  however,  much  indebted  to  the 
uieiDory  of  Barbara  duchess  of  Cleveland,  Louisa  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Gwyn.  We  owe  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  Mays,  the  Killigrews,  the 
ChiflSnchefs  and  the  Grammonts.  They  played  a  serviceable  part  in  ridding  the  king- 
dom of  its  besotted  loyalty.  They  saved  our  forefathers  from  the  Star-chamber  and 
the  High-commission  court;  they  laboured  in  their  vocation  against  standing  armies 
and  c  *         "  .  -  *    .  .     ,..  .-«...- 

<lom~ 


council-board,  expressed  himself  against  the  bishops,  and  said,  that  the  clergy 
"  thought  of  nothing  but  to  get  good  benefices,  and  to  keep  a  good  table."  gee  also, 
on  hia  dislike  to  the  bishops,  vol.  ii.  p.  22 ;  and  Pepyn^  Diary^  vol.  iv.  p.  2.  In  another 
place,  vol.  iv.  p.  42,  Pepys  writes :  "  And  I  believe  the  hierarchy  will  in  a  little  time 
be  shaken,  whether  they  will  or  no ;  the  king  being  offended  with  them,  and  set  upoi. 
It,  as  I  hear."  Evelyn,  in  a  conversation  with  Pepys,  noticed  with  regret  such 
conduct  of  (.*harlefl,  ^'  that  a  bishop  shall  never  be  seen  about  him,  as  the  king  of 
Fiance  hath  always."  P^y«,  vol.  iii.  p.  201.  Evelyn,  in  his  benevolent  way, 
ascribes  this  to  *'the  negligence  of  the  clergy  ."*  but  history  teaches  us,  that  the 
clergy  have  never  neglected  kings,  except  when  the  king  has  first  neglected  them. 
Sir  John  Reresby  gives  a  curious  account  of  a  conversation  Charles  II.  held  with  hinc 
respecting  **  mitred  heads,"  in  which  the  feeling  of  the  king  is  very  apparent 
fi<res6v*«  TraveU  and  Memoir$y  p.  238. 
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ihe  church  had,  indeed,  little  to  apprehend;  hut  their  language, 
and  the  fevour  with  which  it  was  received,  are  part  of  the  symp- 
toms  by  which  we  may  study  the  temper  of  that  age.  Many 
other  illustrations  will  occur  to  most  readers;  I  may,  however, 
mention  one,  which  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  eminence  of 
the  philosopher  concerned  in  it.  The  most  dangerous  opponent 
of  the  clergy  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  certainly  Hobbes, 
the  subtlest  dialectician  of  his  time;  a  writer,  too,  of  singular 
clearness,  and,  among  British  metaphysicians,  inferior  only  to 
Berkeley.  This  profound  thinker  published  several  speculations 
very  imfavourable  to  the  church,  and  directly  opposed  to  prin- 
ciples which  are  essential  to  ecclesiastical  authority.  As  a  nat- 
ural consequence,  he  was  hated  by  the  clergy;  his  doctrines  were 
declared  to  be  highly  pernicious;  and  he  was  accused  of  wish- 
ing to  subvert  the  national  religion,  and  corrupt  the  national 
morals.'**  So  fer  did  this  proce^,  that,  during  his  life,  and  for 
several  years  after  his  death,  every  man  who  ventured  to  think 
for  himself  was  stigmatized  as  a  Hobbist,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes 
called,  a  Hobbian.*'»  This  marked  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy,  was  a  suflScient  recommendation  to  the  favour  of  Charles. 
The  king,  even  before  his  accession,  had  imbibed  many  of  his 
principles;'*'*  and,  after  the  Restoration,  he  treated  the  author 
with  what  was  deemed  a  scandalous  respect.  He  protected  him 
from  his  enemies;  he  somewhat  ostentatiously  hung  up  his  por- 
trait in  his  own  private  room  at  Whitehall;'"  and  he  even  con- 
ferred a  pension  on  this,  the  most  formidable  opponent  who  had 
yet  appeared  against  the  spiritual  hierarchy."^ 

"*  On  the  animosity  of  the  clergy  against  Hobbes,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  he 
reciprocated  it,  compare  Aubrey**  Letters  and  Lives^  vol.  ii.  pp.  632,  631;  Tenne- 
utann,  Oesch.  dtr  Philos.  vol.  x.  p.  Ill  ;  with  the  angry  language  of  Burnet  (Oiofi 
7\mej  vol.  i.  p.  822),  and  of  Whiston  {Memoirty  p.  251).  See  also  WaoiTB  Atfiefim 
Oxaniefutea,  edit  Bliss,  vol.  iii.  p.  1211.  Monconys,  who  was  in  London  in  1668, 
says  of  Hobbes,  '*  II  me  dit  Taversion  que  tons  les  gens  d^dgUse  tant  catholiques  que 

Erotestans  avoient  pour  lui."  Maneony$*  Voyages^  vol.  liL  p.  43 ;  and  p.  115,  **M. 
[obbcs,  que  je  trouvai  toujours  fort  ennemi  des  prdtrcs  catholiques  et  des  protestans.** 
ilbout  the  same  time,  Sorbiere  was  in  London ;  and  he  writes  respecting  Hobbes : 
**  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass,  the  clergy  are  afraid  of  him,  and  so  are  the 
Oxford  mathematicians  and  their  adherents;  wherefore  his  majesty  (Charles  IL)  waf 
pleased  to  make  a  very  good  comparison  when  he  told  me,  he  was  like  a  bear,  whom 
they  baited  with  dogs  to  try  him.'*    SorbiereU  Voyage  to  England,  p.  40. 

"'  This  was  a  common  expression  for  whoever  attacked  established  opinions  late 
in  the  seventeenth,  and  even  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  For  instances  of  it, 
see  Baxter'g  Life  of  Himself,  folio,  1696,  part  iii.  p.  48 ;  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  v.  pp. 
605,  510;  Monk's  Life  of  Bentley,  vol.  i.  p.  41 ;  Vernon  Correspond,  vol  iii.  p.  18; 
Kino's  Life  of  Locke,  vol.  i.  p.  191 ;  Brewster's  Life  of  Newton,  vol.  iL  p.  149. 

f»  Burnet  says,  they  *^  made  deep  and  Listing  impressions  on  the  king's  mind.** 
Omn  Time,  vol.  i.  pi  172. 

"*  A  likeness,  by  Cooper.  Bee  Wood^s  Aihence  Oxonienses,  edit.  Bliss,  vol.  iii 
p.  1208. 

"*  S&rbiere's  Voyage  to  England,  p.  89 ;   Wood^s  Athena  Oxonien»$s^  vol.  :ii.  p 
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If  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  ecclesiastical  appointments  oi 
Charles,  we  shall  find  evidence  of  the  same  tendency.  In  liis 
reign,  the  highest  dignities  in  the  church  were  invariably  con- 
ferred upon  men  who  were  deficient  either  in  ability  or  in  honesty. 
It  would  perhaps  be  an  over-refinement  to  ascribe  to  the  king  a 
deliberate  plan  for  lowering  the  reputation  of  the  episcopal 
bench  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  if  he  had  such  a  plan,  he  followed 
the  course  most  likely  to  effect  his  purpose.  For  it  is  no  exagger- 
ation to  say,  that  during  his  life,  the  leading  English  prelates 
were,  without  exception,  either  incapable  or  insincere  ;  they  were 
unable  to  defend  what  they  really  believed,  or  else  they  did  not 
believe  what  they  openly  professed.  Never  before  were  the  in- 
terests of  the  Anglican  church  so  feebly  guarded.  The  first 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  appointed  by  Charles  was  Juxon, 
whose  deficiencies  were  notorious  ;  and  of  whom,  his  friends  could 
only  say,  that  his  want  of  ability  was  only  compensated  by  the 
goodness  of  his  intentions."^  When  he  died,  the  king  raised  up 
as  his  successor  Sheldon,  whom  he  had  previously  made  Bishop 
of  London  ;  and  who  not  only  brought  discredit  on  his  order  by 
acts  of  gross  intolerance,'*''  but  who  was  so  regardless  of  the  com- 
mon decencies  of  his  station,  that  he  used  to  amuse  his  associates 
by  having  exhibitions  in  his  own  house,  imitating  the  way  in 
which  the  Presbyterians  delivered  their  sermons.**^  After  the 
death  of  Sheldon,  Charles  appointed  to  the  archbishopric  San- 
croft  ;  whose  superstitious  fancies  exposed  him  to  the  contempt 
even  of  his  own  profession,  and  who  was  as  much  despised  as 
Sheldon  had  been  hated.'*®  In  the  rank  immediately  below 
this,  we  find  the  same  principle  at  work.  The  three  archbishops 
of  York,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  were  Frewen,  Steam, 
and  Dolben ;  who  were  so  utterly  devoid  of  ability,  that,  not- 

1208.  On  the  popularity  of  the  works  of  Hobbes  in  the  reign  of  Charlos  II.  com- 
pare Ptpyi  Diary ^  vol.  iv.  p.  164,  with  Live*  of  the  Narth*^  vol.  iii.  p,  839. 

"^  Jiifihop  Burnet  says  of  him  at  his  appointment:  "As  he  was  never  a  great 
divine,  80  he  was  now  superannuated."     Own  Time^  vol.  i.  p.  808. 

*"  Of  which  his  own  friend,  Bishop  Parker,  gives  a  specimen.  See  Parker^M  Hi^ 
fary  of  hit  own  Time^  pp.  81-33.  Compare  NeaVt  Hiat.  of  the  PuntanSy  vol.  iv.  p. 
429  ;    WiUon's  Mem,  of  Be  Foe,  vol.  i.  p.  46. 

'"  In  1669,  Pepys  was  at  one  of  these  entertainments,  which  took  place  not  onlj 
at  the  house,  but  in  the  presence,  of  the  archbishop.  See  the  scandalous  details  ia 
Pepyt*  Diury,  vol.  iv.  pp.  321-322 ;  or  in   Wilson'e  Be  Foe,  vol.  I  pp.  44,  46. 

*"  Burnet,  who  knew  Bancroft,  calls  him  ♦^a  poor-spirited  and  fearful  man**  {Otm 
Time,  vol.  iii.  p.  864);  and  mentions  (vol.  iii.  p.  138)  an  instance  of  his  superstition, 
which  will  be  easily  believed  by  whoever  has  read  his  ridiculous  sermons,  whidi 
D*Oyly  has  wickedly  published.  See  Appendix  to  B^Oyly^e  Sancroft^  pp.  389-420. 
Dr.  Lake  says,  that  every  body  was  amazed  when  it  was  known  that  Sancroft  was  t« 
l>e  archbishop.  Lake*»  Biary  3()th  Dec.  1677,  p.  18,  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Camden  Mi*- 
tellany^  1847,  4to.  His  character,  so  far  as  he  had  one,  is  fairly  drawn  by  Dr.  Birch : 
**•  slow,  timorous,  and  narrow-spirited,  but  at  the  same  time  a  good,  honest,  and  weU* 
meaning  man."  Birch't  Life  of  Ti'lotson^  p.  161.  See  also  respecting  him,  Mmem* 
Uj^$  Hiet,  of  England,  vol  iL  p.  616,  vol  'iL  p.  77,  vol.  iv.  pp.  40-42. 
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witbatapdJTig  their  elevated  position^  they  are  altogether  forgot- 
ten, not  one  reader  out  of  a  thousand  having  ever  heard  theu 
names.*'' 

Such  appointments  as  these  are  indeed  striking  ;  and  what 
makes  them  more  so,  is,  that  they  were  by  no  means  necessary  ; 
they  were  not  forced  on  the  king  by  court  mtrigue,  nor  was  there 
a  lack  of  more  competent  men.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
Charles  was  unwilling  to  confer  ecclesiastical  promotion  upon  any 
one  who  had  ability  enough  to  increase  the  authority  of  the 
church,  and  restore  it  to  its  former  pre-eminence.  At  his  acces* 
sion,  the  two  ablest  of  the  clergy  were  undoubtedly  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor and  Isaac  Barrow.  Both  of  them  were  notorious  for  their 
loyalty  ;  both  of  them  were  men  of  unspotted  virtue ;  and  both 
of  them  have  left  a  reputation  which  will  hardly  perish  while 
the  English  language  is  remembered.  But  Taylor,  though  he 
had  married  the  king's  sister,*^''  was  treated  with  marked  neg- 
lect ;  and  being  exil^  to  an  Irish  bishopric,  had  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  what  at  that  time  was  truly  called  a 
barbarous  country.'"*  As  to  Barrow,  who,  in  point  of  genius, 
was  probably  superior  to  Taylor,"*  he  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  the  most  incapable  men  raised  to  the  highest  posts  in  the 
church,  while  he  himself  was  unnoticed  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
that  his  family  had  greatly  suffered  in  the  royal  cause,*'^  he  re- 
ceived no  soit  of  preferment  until  five  years  before  his  death, 
when  the  king  conferred  on  him  the  mastership  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.*"* 

"*  Frewen  wts  so  obscure  a  man,  that  there  is  no  life  of  him  either  in  Chaimert^ 
Biographical  Dictionary^  or  in  Rose's  more  recent,  but  inferior  work.  The  little 
that  is  Known  of  Steam,  or  Sterne,  is  unfavourable.  Compare  Burnet^  vol.  ii.  p.  427, 
with  Baxter's  Life  o/Himsel/y  folio,  1696,  part  ii.  p.  888.  And  of  Dolben  I  have 
been  unable  to  collect  any  thing  of  interest,  except  that  he  had  a  good  library.  See 
the  traditionary  account  in  Joius't  MemoirM  of  Bishop  Home,  p.  66. 

"*  His  wife  was  Joanna  Bridges,  a  bastard  of  Ubarles  I.  Compare  N^otes  and 
Queries,  voL  vii.  p.  305,  with  Ueber^s  Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  Taylor's  Works,  vol. 
L  p.  xxxiv.  Bishop  Heber,  p.  xxxt.,  adds,  **  But,  notwithstanding  the  splendour 
ef  fuch  an  alliance,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  added  materially  to  Taylor^t 
faicome.** 

"'  Coleridge  {Lift.  Remains,  vol.  iii.  p.  208)  says,  that  this  neglect  of  Jeremy 
Taylor  by  Charles  **  is  a  problem  of  which  perhaps  his  virtues  present  the  most  prob* 
able  solution.** 

**"  Superior,  certainly,  in  comprehensiveness,  and  in  the  range  of  his  studies ;  so 
that  it  is  aptly  said  by  a  respectable  authority,  that  he  was  at  once  *'  the  great  pre- 
cursor of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  the  pride  of  the  English  pulpit.**  WordMoorth^s 
JCcclesiast  Biog.  vol.  iv.  p.  344.  See  also,  respecting  Barrow,  Montuela^  Hist,  dee 
Mathemat.  vol.  ii.  pp.  88,  89,  869,  860,  604,  606,  vol.  iii.  pp.  436-438. 

'*'  "  His  father  having  suffered  greatly  in  his  estate  by  his  attachment  to  the  royal 
eaose.**    Chalmsrs*  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  iv.  p.  89. 

"*  Barrow,  displeased  at  not  receiving  preferment  after  the  Restoration^  wrot« 
the  lines: 

**  T«  magls  optavit  reditnmm  Carole  nemo ; 
Bt  aenslt  nemo  te  redllase  mlnos  " 

ffamiltotCt  Life  of  Bvrrwo,  in  Barrow's  Works,  £dinb.  1845,  vol.  L  p.  xxilL 
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It  is  bardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  all  this  must  hav« 
tended  to  weaken  the  church,  and  accelerate  that  great  move- 
ment for  which  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  remarkahle.>««  At  the 
same  time,  there  were  many  other  circumstances  which  in  this 
preliminary  sketch,  it  is  impossible  to  notice,  but  which  were 
stamped  with  the  general  character  of  revolt  against  ancient  au- 
thority. In  a  subsequent  volume,  this  will  be  placed  in  a  still 
clearer  light,  because  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
forward  evidence  which,  from  the  abundance  of  its  details,  would 
be  unsuited  to  the  present  Introduction.  Enough,  however,  has 
been  stated,  to  indicate  the  general  march  of  the  English  mind, 
and  supply  the  reader  with  a  clue  by  which  he  may  understand 
those  stUl  more  complicated  events,  which,  as  the  seventeenth 
century  advanced,  began  to  thicken  upon  us. 

A  few  years  before  the  death  of  Charles  II,,  the  clergy  made 
a  great  eflfort  to  recover  their  former  power,  by  reviving  those 
doctrines  of  Passive  Obedience  and  Divine  Right,  which  are  ob- 
viously favourable  to  the  progress  of  superstition.*'®  But  as  the 
English  intellect  was  now  sufficiently  advanced  to  reject  such  dog- 
mas, this  futile  attempt  only  increased  the  opposition  between  the 
interests  of  the  people  as  a  body,  and  the  interests  of  the  clergy 
as  a  class.  Scarcely  had  this  scheme  been  defeated,  when  the 
sudden  death  of  Charles  placed  on  the  throne  a  prince  whose 
most  earnest  desire  was  to  restore  the  Catholic  churchy  and  rein- 

^  Every  thing  Mr.  Macaulay  has  said  on  the  contempt  into  which  the  cler^  fell 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  perfectly  accurate ;  and  from  evidence  which  I  have 
collected,  I  know  that  this  very  able  writer,  of  whose  immense  research  few  people 
are  competent  judges,  has  rather  under-stated  the  case  than  over-stated  it.  On 
■everal  subjects  I  should  venture  to  liffer  from  Mr.  Macaulay ;  but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  my  admiration  of  his  unwearied  diligence,  of  the  consummate  skill 
with  which  he  has  arranged  his  materials,  and  of  the  noble  love  of  liberty  which 
animates  his  entire  work.  These  are  qualities  which  will  long  survive  the  aBpersions 
of  his  puny  detractors, — men  who,  in  point  of  knowledge  and  ability,  are  unworthy 
to  loosen  the  shoe-lachet  of  him  they  foolishly  attack. 

**•  HallcmCt  ComL  Hist.  vol.  ii.  pp.  142,  148,  163-156;  from  which  it  appears 
that  this  movement  began  about  1681.  The  clergy,  as  a  body,  are  naturally  favour- 
able  to  this  doctrine ;  and  the  following  passage,  published  only  twelve  years  ago, 
will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  views  that  some  of  them  entertain.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Be  well  {Christian  Politics^  Lond.  1844,  p.  175)  says,  that  the  reigning  prince  is  "a 
being  armed  with  supreme  physical  power  by  the  hand  and  permission  of  Provi- 
dence ;  as  such,  the  lord  of  our  property,  the  master  of  our  lives,  the  fountain  of 
honour,  the  dispenser  of  law,  before  whom  each  subject  must  surrender  his  will  and 

conform  his  actions Who,  when  he  errs,  errs  as  a  man,  and  not  a»  a 

king,  and  is  responsible,  not  to  man,  but  to  God.'*  And  at  p.  Ill,  the  same  writci 
informs  us  that  the  church,  *'  with  one  uniform,  unhesitating  voice,  has  proclaimed 
the  duty  of  *  passive  obedience.* "  See  also  on  this  slavish  tenet,  as  upheld  by  the 
church,  Wordswortk^s  Eccleaiast,  Biog,  vol.  iv.  p.  668 ;  JA^(  of  Ken,  by  a  Layman^ 
ToL  ii.  p.  528 ;  Laihbury's  Hist,  of  Convocation,  p.  228 ;  fjat)ibury*s  Nonjurors,  pp. 
50,  185,  197  ;  and  a  letter  from  Nelson,  author  of  the  Fasts  and  Festivals,  in  Nichols's 
Lit.  Anec.  vol.  iv.  p.  216.  With  good  reason,  therefore,  did  Fox  tell  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  **  by  being  a  good  churchman,  a  person  might  become  a  bad  citizen.* 
Pari.  Hitt.  vol.  xxix.  p.  1877. 
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itatc  among  us  that  mischievous  system  which  openly  boasts  of 
subjugating  the  reason  of  Man.  This  change  in  affairs  was,  if 
we  consider  it  in  its  ultimate  results,  the  most  fortunate  circum- 
stance which  could  have  happened  to  our  country.  In  spite  d 
the  difference  of  their  religion,  the  English  clergy  had  always  dis- 
played an  aftection  towards  James,  whose  reverence  for  the  priest- 
hood they  greatly  admired  ;  though  they  were  anxious  that  the 
warmth  of  his  affection  should  be  lavished  on  the  Church  of 
England,  and  not  on  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  were  sensible 
of  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  their  own  order,  if  his 
piety  could  be  turned  into  a  new  channel.**'  They  saw  that  it 
was  for  his  interest  to  abandon  his  religion  ;  and  they  thought 
that  to  a  man  so  cruel  and  so  vicious,  his  own  interest  would  be 
the  sole  consideration. »«'  The  consequence  was,  that  in  one  of 
the  most  critical  moments  of  his  life,  they  made  in  his  favour  a 
great  and  successful  effort ;  and  they  not  only  used  all  their 
strength  to  defeat  the  bill  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  exclude 
him  from  the  succession,  but  when  the  measure  was  rejected, 
they  presented  an  address  to  Charles,  congratulating  him  on  the 
result.**'  When  James  actually  mounted  the  throne,  they  con- 
tinued to  display  the  same  spirit.  Whether  they  still  hoped  for 
his  conversion,  or  whether,  in  their  eagerness  to  persecute  the 
dissenters,  they  overlooked  the  danger  to  their  own  church,  is 
uncertain;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  singular  and  unquestionable 
facts  in  our  history,  that  for  some  time  there  existed  a  strict  alli- 
ance between  a  Protestant  hierarchy  and  a  Popish  kiiig.*^'  The 
terrible  crimes  which  were  the  result  of  this  compact  are  but 
t.00  notorious.  But  what  is  more  worthy  of  attention  is,  the  cir- 
cumstance that  caused  the  dissolution  of  this  conspiracy  between 
the  crown  and  the  church.  The  ground  of  the  quarrel  was,  an 
attempt  made  by  the  king  to  effect,  in  some  degree,  a  religious 

*"  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1678,  was  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  convert 
Barnes ;  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  he  notices  the  **  happy  conse- 
quences^ which  would  result  from  his  success.  See  this  characteristic  letter  in 
Clarendon  Ccrrenp.  vol.  ii.  pp.  465,  466.  See  also  the  motives  of  the  bishops,  can- 
didly but  broadly  stated,  in  Mr.  Wilson'^  valuable  work.  Life  of  J)e  Foe,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

'"  In  a  high-church  pamphlet,  publisned  in  1682,  against  the  Bill  of  Exclusion, 
the  cause  of  James  is  advocated ;  but  the  inconvenience  he  would  suffer  by  remaiu- 
ine  a  Catholic  is  strongly  insisted  upon.  See  the  wily  remarks  in  Somen  Tractt^ 
vol.  viii.  pp.  258,  259. 

^  WordsvocrtJCe  Eeelesiaet.  Biog.  voL  iv.  p.  666.  On  their  eagerness  against  the 
bill,  see  Harrte'e  Live*  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  v.  p.  181 ;  Bumefe  Own  Time,  vol.  ii.  p. 
246 ;  Somen  Tracts^  vol.  x.  pp.  216,  268 ;  CampbelPn  ClianceUors,  vol  iiL  p.  868 ; 
CarwUhevCe  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  431. 

"*  At  the  accession  of  James  II.  "  the  pulpits  throughout  England  resounded 
with  thanksgivings ;  and  a  numerous  set  of  addresses  flattered  his  majesty,  in  the 
ftrongest  expressions,  with  assurances  of  unshaken  loyalty  and  obedience,  without 
limitation  or  reserve.**  Nidl^e  Hist  of  the  rwritans^  vol  v.  p.  2.  See  also  Calam^i 
Hfe^  vol  L  p.  118. 
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toleration.  By  the  celebrated  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  it  bad 
been  ordered  that  all  persons  who  were  employed  by  government 
should  be  compelled,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment according  to  the  rites  of  the  English  Church.  The  offence 
of  James  was,  that  he  now  issued  what  was  called  a  Declaration 
of  Indulgence,  in  which  he  announced  his  intention  of  susper  U 
ing  the  execution  of  these  laws.*"  From  this  moment,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  two  great  parties  was  entirely  changed.  The  bishopa 
clearly  perceived  that  the  statutes  which  it  was  thus  attempted  to 
abi-ogate,  were  highly  favourable  to  their  own  power  ;  and  hence, 
in  their  opinion,  formed  an  essential  part  in  the  constitution  of  a 
Christian  country.  They  had  willingly  combined  with  James, 
while  he  assisted  them  in  persecuting  men  who  worshipped  God  in 
a  manner  different  from  themselves."'  So  long  as  this  compact 
held  good,  they  were  indifferent  as  to  matters  which  they  considered 
to  be  of  minor  importance.  They  looked  on  in  silence,  while  the 
king  was  amassing  the  materials  with  which  he  hoped  to  turn  a 
free  government  into  an  absolute  monarchy.^"  They  saw  Jeff- 
reys and  Kirke  torturing  their  fellow-subjects  ;  they  saw  the  gaols 
crowded  with  prisoners,  and  the  scaffolds  streaming  with  blood  .*'< 
They  were  well  pleased  that  some  of  the  best  and  ablest  men  in  the 
kingdom  should  be  barbarously  persecuted  ;  that  Baxter  should 
be  thrown  into  prison,  and  that  Howe  should  be  forced  into  exile. 
They  witnessed  with  composure  the  most  revolting  cnielties, 
because  the  victims  of  them  were  the  opponents  of  the  English 

"'  On  the  18th  March,  1687,  the  king  announced  to  the  PriTj  Council  that  he 
had  determined  *^  to  grant,  by  his  own  authority,  entire  liberty  of  conscience  to  all 
his  subjects.  On  the  4th  April  appeared  the  memorable  Declaration  of  Indulgence.^ 
Macaulaifi  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  211 ;  and  see  Life  of  James  Il.y  edited  by 
Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  112.  There  is  a  summary  of  the  Declaration  in  NeoTt  Hist  of  the 
PurUant^  vol  v.  pp.  80,  81.  As  to  the  second  Declaration,  see  Macaulayy  vol.  li.pp. 
844,  845 ;  Clarendon  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 

""  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1685,  that  the  clergy  and  the  government  persecuted 
the  dissenters  with  the  greatest  virulence.  See  Macaulaifs  Hist  vol.  i.  p.  667,  668. 
Compare  NeoTs  Hist,  of  the  Puritans^  vol.  t.  pp.  4-12,  with  a  letter  from  Lord  Clar- 
endon, dated  21st  December,  1685,  in  Clarendon  Correspond  vol.  L  p.  192.  It  Ib 
said  (  BumeCs  OumTtme^  vol.  iii.  pp.  175,  176),  that  on  many  occasions  the  churek 
party  made  use  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to  extort  money  from  the  Nonconformists; 
and  for  confirmation  of  this,  see  Mackintoshes  Revolution  of  1688,  pp.  178, 640. 

***  It  appears  from  the  accounts  in  the  War-Office,  that  James,  even  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  had  a  standing  army  of  nearly  20,000  men.  MaekintosfCs  JUwdu' 
tion,  pp.  8,  77,  688 :  "  A  disciplined  army  of  about  20,000  men  was,  for  the  first 
time,  established  during  peace  in  this  island"  As  this  naturally  inspired  great  alarm, 
the  king  gave  out  that  the  number  did  not  exceed  15,000.  Life  of  James  ILy  edited 
Dy  Clarke,  vol  il  pp.  52,  57. 

"*  Compare  Burnet^  vol.  iii.  pp.  65-62,  with  DalrympWs  Memoirs^  vol.  f.  part.  I 
book  il.  pp.  198-208.  Ken,  so  far  as  I  remember,  was  the  only  one  who  set  his  fac* 
against  these  atrocities.  He  was  a  very  humane  man,  and  did  what  he  could  to 
mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners  in  Monmouth^s  icbellion;  but  it  is  not  men- 
tioned that  he  attempted  to  stop  the  persecutions  directed  against  the  innocent  Nou* 
conformists,  who  were  barbarously  punished,  not  because  they  rebelled,  but  beoanw 
they  dissented.     Life  ofKen^  by  a  Layman,  vol.  i.  p.  298. 
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chnrch.  Al though  the  minds  of  men  were  filled  with  terror  and 
with  loathing,  the  bishops  made  no  complaint.  They  preserved 
their  loyalty  unimpaired,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  humble 
submission  to  the  Lord's  anointed.'"  But  the  moment  James 
proposed  to  protect  against  persecution  those  who  were  hostile 
to  the  church  ;  the  moment  he  announced  his  intention  of  break- 
ing down  that  monopoly  of  offices  and  of  honours  which  the 
bishops  had  long  secured  for  their  own  party  ; — ^the  moment  this 
took  place,  the  hierarchy  became  alive  to  the  dangers  with  which 
the  country  was  threatened  from  the  violence  of  80  arbitrary  a 
prince.* 3«  The  king  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  ark,  and  the  guar- 
dians of  the  temple  flew  to  arms.  How  could  they  tolerate  a 
prince  who  would  not  allow  them  to  persecute  their  enemies  ? 
How  could  they  support  a  sovereign  who  sought  to  favour  those 
who  diflFered  from  the  national  church  ?  They  soon  determined 
on  the  line  of  conduct  it  behoved  them  to  take.  "With  an  al- 
most unanimous  voice,  they  refused  to  obey  the  order  by  which 
the  king  commanded  them  to  read  in  their  churches  the  edict 
for  i-eligious  toleration.*"  Nor  did  they  stop  there.  So  great 
was  their  enmity  against  him  they  had  recently  cherished,  that 
they  actually  applied  for  aid  to  those  very  dissenters  whom,  only 
a  few  weeks  before,  they  had  hotly  persecuted ;  seeking  by  mag- 

^  **  From  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  io  this  and  the  former  reign,  it  is  quite 
clear,  that  if  the  king  had  been  a  Protestant,  of  the  profession  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  even  a  quiet,  subniissive  Catholic,  without  any  zeal  for  his  religion, — 
confining  himself  solely  to  matters  of  state,  and  having  a  proper  respect  for  church- 
property, — he  might  have  plundered  other  Protestants  at  bis  pleasure,  and  have 
trampled  upon  the  liberties  of  his  country,  without  the  danger  of  resistance/*  Wil- 
ton'*  Life  of  Be  Foe,  vol.  i.  p.  136.  Or,  as  Fox  says,  "Thus,  as  long  as  James  con- 
tented himself  with  absolute  power  in  civil  matters,  and  did  not  make  use  of  his 
authority  against  the  church,  every  thing  went  smooth  and  easy."  Fox's  Hut.  of 
James  II.  p.  165. 

"•  Compare  KeaTs  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  v.  p.  58,  with  Life  of  James  II. 
edit.  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  70 ;  where  it  is  well  said,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  ol 
England  "  had  preached  prerogative  and  the  sovereign  power  to  the  highest  pitch 
while  it  was  favourable  to  them ;  but  when  they  apprehended  the  least  danger  from 
it,  they  cried  out  as  soon  as  the  shoe  pinched,  though  it  was  of  their  own  putting 
on.'*  See  also  pp.  118,  164.  What  their  servility  was  to  the  crown,  while  they 
thought  that  the  crown  was  with  them,  may  be  estimated  from  the  statement  of  De  • 
Foe  :  "  I  have  heard  it  publicly  preached,  that  if  the  king  commanded  my  head,  and 
sent  his  messengers  to  fetch  it,  1  was  bound  to  submit,  and  stand  while  it  was  cui 
off."     WilsorCs  Life  of  De  Foe,  vol.  i.  p.  118. 

*"  D'O^ly  {lA/e  of  Bancroft  p.  164)  says,  "On  the  whole,  it  is  supposed  that  not 
more  than  200  out  of  the  whole  body  of  clergy,  estimated  at  10,000,  complied  with 
the  king's  requisition."  "  Only  seven  obeyed  in  the  city  of  London,  and  not  abov« 
200  all  England  over."  Burners  Own  l\me,  vol.  iii.  p.  218.  On  Sunday,  20th  May, 
1688,  Lord  Clarendon  writes:  "I  was  at  St.  James's  church;  in  the  evening  I  had 
an  account  that  the  Declaration  was  read  only  in  four  churches  in  the  city  and  liber* 
lies."  Clarendon  dyrresp.  vol.  ii.  pp.  172, 173.  When  this  conduct  became  known. 
It  was  observed  that  the  church  "  supported  the  crown  only  so  long  as  she  dictated 
to  it ;  and  became  rebellious  at  the  moment  when  she  was  forbidden  to  be  intolerant' 
Mackintosh's  lUvdutum  of  1688,  p.  265. 
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nificent  promises  to  win  over  to  their  side  men  tlieyhad  hitherto 
imnted  even  to  the  death.*"  The  most  eminent  of  the  Noncon- 
formists were  far  from  being  duped  by  this  sudden  affection. »• 
But  their  hatred  of  Popery,  and  their  fear  of  the  ulterior  de- 
signs of  the  king,  prevailed  over  every  other  consideration;  and 
there  arose  that  singular  combination  between  churchmen  and 
dissenters,  which  has  never  since  been  repeated.  This  coalition^ 
backed  by  the  general  voice  of  the  people,  soon  overturned  the 
throne,  and  gave  rise  to  what  is  justly  deemed  one  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  England. 

Thus  it  was,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  that  great  revolu- 
tion which  cost  James  his  crown,  was  the  publication  by  the 
king  of  an  edict  of  religious  toleration,  and  the  consequent  indig- 
nation of  the  clergy  at  seeing  so  audacious  an  act  performed  by 
a  Christian  prince.  It  is  true,  that  if  other  things  had  not  con- 
spired, this  alone  could  never  have  effected  so  great  a  change. 
Eat  it  was  the  immediate  cause  of  it,  because  it  was  the  cause 
of  the  schism  between  the  church  and  the  throne,  and  of  the  al- 
liance between  the  church  and  the  dissenters.  This  is  a  fact 
never  to  be  forgotten.  We  ought  never  to  forget,  that  the  first 
and  only  time  the  Church  of  England  has  made  war  upon  the 
crown,  was  when  the  crown  had  declared  its  intention  of  tolerat- 
ing, and  in  some  degree  protecting,  the  rival  religions  of  the 
country.'^"     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Declaration  which  was 

**  The  first  adyances  were  made  when  the  Declaration  of  the  king  in  favour  of 
*'  liberty  of  conscience"  was  on  the  point  of  being  issued,  and  immediately  after  the 
proceedings  at  Oxford  had  shown  his  determination  to  break  dowp  the  monopoly  of 
offices  possessed  by  the  church.  "  The  clergy  at  the  same  time  prayed  and  entreated 
the  diraenters  to  appear  on  their  side,  and  stand  by  the  Establishment,  making  large 
promises  of  favour  and  brotherly  afifcction  if  ever  they  came  into  power.**  A'^eai'a 
Hist,  of  the  PvrUafu,  vol.  v.  p.  29.  See  also,  at  pp.  58,  69,  the  conciliating  letter 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  after  the  Declaration.  "  Such,"  says  Neal,  "  such 
was  the  language  of  the  church  in  distress !"  Compare  Birches  Life  of  Tlllotton^  p. 
158 ;  Ellis^s  Corretpond.  vol.  ii.  p.  63 ;  Elites  Orig,  Letters,  2d  scries,  vol.  iv.  p.  117  ; 
MackintosfCs  Revolution^  p.  286 ;  Somers  TVoc/t,  vol.  iz.  p.  132 ;  Macaulat^s  ffist,  cj 
England,  vol  il.  pp.  218,  219. 

*"  See  the  indignant  language  of  De  Foe  (  WUsofCs  lAfe  of  De  Foe,  vol.  i.  pp.  1 80, 
181, 188,  134);  and  a  Letter  from  a  Dissenter  to  the  Petitioning  Bishops,  in  Somen 
Tr€tcts,  vol.  ix.  pp.  117,  118.  The  writer  Fays:  "Pray,  my  lords,  let  me  ask  yon 
a  question.  Suppose  the  king,  instead  of  his  Declaration,  had  issued  out  a  procla- 
mation, commanding  justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  informers,  and  all  other  per- 
sons, to  be  more  rigorous,  if  possible,  against  dissenters,  and  do  their  utmost  to  tho 
perfect  quelling  and  destroying  them ;  and  had  ordered  this  to  be  read  in  your 
churches  in  the  time  of  divine  service, — would  you  have  made  any  scruple  of  thai  ?" 

'^  That  this  was  the  immediate  cause,  so  far  as  the  head  of  the  church-party  was 
concerned,  is  unblushingly  avowed  by  the  biographer  and  defender  of  the  then  Arch« 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  "  The  order  published  from  the  king  in  council.  May  4th, 
1688,  directing  the  archbishops  and  bishops  to  send  to  the  clergy  in  their  respective 
dioceses  the  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience,  to  be  pubJicly  read  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  kingdom,  made  it  impossible  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
abstain  any  longer  from  engaging  in  an  open  and  declared  opposition  to  the  counaeh 
under  which  the  king  was  now  unhappily  acting."    D'^Oylifs  Life  of  Bancroft^  p.  151. 
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then  issued  was  illegal,  and  that  it  was  conceived  in  an  insidions 
spirit.  But  declarations  equally  illegal,  equally  insidious,  and 
much  more  tyrannical,  had  on  other  occasions  been  made  by  the 
sovereign,  without  exciting  the  anger  of  the  clergy.'*^  These  are 
things  which  it  is  good  for  us  to  ponder.  These  are  lessons  of 
inestimable  value  for  those  to  whom  it  is  given,  not,  indeed,  tc 
direct,  but  in  some  degree  to  modify,  the  march  of  public  opin- 
ion. As  to  the  people  in  general,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
exaggerate  the  obligations  which  they  and  all  of  us  owe  to  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  But  let  them  take  heed  that  superstition 
does  not  mingle  with  their  gratitude.  Let  them  admire  that 
majestic  edifice  of  national  liberty,  which  stands  alone  in  Europe 
like  a  beacon  in  the  midst  of  the  waters  ;  but  let  them  not  think 
that  they  owe  any  thing  to  men  who,  in  contributing  to  its  erec- 
tion, sought  the  gratification  of  their  own  selfishness,  and  the 
consolidation  of  that  spiritual  power  which  by  it  they  fondly 
hoped  to  secure. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  the  full  amount  of  the  im- 
petus given  to  English  civilization  by  the  expulsion  of  the  House 
of  Stuart.  Among  the  most  immediate  results,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  limits  that  were  set  to  the  royal  prerogative ;'"  the 
important  steps  that  were  taken  towards  religious  toleration  ;*" 
the  remarkable  and  permanent  improvement  in  the  administra* 

^*  Some  writers  have  attempted  to  defend  the  clergy,  on  the  ground  that  thej 
thought  it  illegal  to  publish  a  declaration  of  this  kind.  But  such  a  defence  is  incom- 
patible with  their  doctrine  of  passive  obedience ;  and  besides  this,  it  was  contradicted 
by  precedents  and  decisions  of  their  own.  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  Duetor  DMtan^ 
thtm^  their  great  work  of  authority,  asserts  that  "  the  unlawful  proclamations  and 
edicts  of  a  true  prince  may  be  published  by  the  clergy  in  their  several  charges.** 
Httber^s  Life  of  Taylor^  p.  cclxxxvi.  Ueber  adds:  '*1  wish  I  had  not  found  this  in 
Taylor ;  and  I  thank  heaven  that  the  principle  was  not  adopted  by  the  English  clergy 
in  1687."  But  why  was  it  not  adopted  in  1687  ?  Simply  because  in  1687  the  king 
attacked  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  clergy ;  and  therefore  the  clergy  forgot  their 
principle,  that  they  might  smite  their  enemy.  And  what  makes  the  motives  of  this 
change  still  more  palpable  is,  that  as  late  as  1681,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
eaused  the  clergy  to  read  a  Declaration  issued  by  Charles  II. ;  and  that  in  a  revised 
copy  of  the  Liturgy  he  had  also  added  to  the  rubric  to  the  same  effect.  See  NeaP§ 
Hut,  ofUu  PuritaiUy  vol.  v.  p.  56.  Compare  Calamy'a  Own  Life^  vol.  i  pp.  199, 200; 
Mackintosh's  RewUtaion,  pp.  242,  243;  UChjly's  Lift  of  Saticrofi,  p  152;  Ain^t 
JAfe  of  Lackey  vol.  i.  p.  259 ;  Life  of  Jatnes  IL,  edit.  Clarke,  vol.  li.  p.  166. 

'*'  They  are  summed  up  in  a  popular  pamphlet  ascribed  to  Lord  Somen,  and 
printed  in  Swners  IVacU^  vol.  x.  pp.  263,  264.  The  diminished  respect  felt  for  the 
Crown  after  1688  is  judiciously  noticed  in  MahorCs  Hist,  of  En^lavd^  vol.  i.  p.  9. 

^  The  Toleration  Act  was  passed  in  1689.  A  copy  of  it  is  given  by  the  historians 
of  the  dissenters,  who  call  it  their  Magna  Charta.  Soe  Bogue  and  Bennetts  HxMtcrjf 
9f  the  JHtttentersy  vol.  i.  pp.  187-198.  The  historian  of  the  Catholics  equally  allows 
that  the  reign  of  William  HI.  is  "the  era  from  which  their  enjoyment  of  religious 
toleration  may  be  dated.^'  Butler's  Memoirs  of  the  Catholics,  voL  iii.  pp.  122,  189. 
This  fa  sidd  by  Mr.  Butler  in  regard,  not  to  the  Protesunt  dissenters,  but  to  the 
Catholics ;  so  that  we  have  the  admission  of  both  parties  as  to  the  importance  of  this 
tpoch.  Even  the  shameful  act  forced  upon  William  in  1700  was,  as  Mr.  Hallam  truly 
Mtys,  evaded  in  its  worst  provisions.     Const.  Hist  vol.  11.  pp.  SSSi,  888. 

10 
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tion  of  justice;'"  the  final  abolition  of  a  censorship  over  tli4 
press  :'**  and,  what  has  not  excited  suflScient  attention,  the  rapid 
growth  of  those  great  monetary  interests  by  which,  as  we  shaU 
hereafter  see,  the  prejudices  of  the  superstitious  classes  have  in 
no  small  degree  been  counterbalanced.' ^«  These  are  the  main 
characteristics  of  the  reign  of  William  III. ;  a  reign  often  aspersed, 
and  little  understood,* ^^  but  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said,  that, 
taking  its  diflSculties  into  due  consideration,  it  is  the  most  sue* 
cessful  ani  the  most  splendid  recorded  in  the  history  of  any 
country.  But  these  topics  rather  belong  to  the  subsequent  vol- 
umes of  this  work ;  and  at  present  we  are  only  concerned  in 
tracing  the  effects  of  the  Revolution  upon  that  ecclesiastics^l 
power  by  which  it  was  immediately  brought  about. 

Scarcely  had  the  clergy  succeeded  in  expelling  James,  when 
the  greater  number  of  them  repented  of  their  own  act.' "  Indeed, 
even  before  he  was  driven  from  the  country,  several  things  had 
occurred  to  make  them  doubt  the  policy  of  the  course  they  were 
pursuing.  During  the  last  few  weeks  that  he  was  allowed 
to  reign,  he  had  shown  symptoms  of  increasing  respect  for  the 
English  hierarchy.     The  archbishopric  of  York  had  so  long  been 

^  CampbeWa  Chancellors^  vol.  iv.  pp.  102,  855,  and  his  Chief-Jutiices^  vol  ii.  ppw 
95,  116,  118,  136,  142,  148.  Sec  also  Banringtotih  Observatioru  on  the  StatuUe,  pp. 
28,  102,  558 ;  and  even  Aliion^s  Hist,  of  Europe^  toI.  i.  p.  286,  vol.  ix.  p.  243 ;  eq 
unwary  concession  from  such  an  enemy  to  popular  liberty. 

^**  This  was  effected  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  See  CampbelPi 
Chancellors^  vol.  iv.  pp.  121,  122.  Compare  Lord  Camden  on  Literary  Property,  in 
Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvii.  p.  994;  Hunfs  Hist,  of  Newspapers,  vol.  i.  pp.  161,  162 ;  Som- 
trs  Tracts,  vol.  xiii.  p.  555 ;  and  a  more  detailed  account  in  Macatday^s  Hist  of 
England,  vol.  iv.  pp.  848  seq.  540  seq. :  though  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  ascribing,  p.  853, 
so  much  to  the  influence  of  Blount,  has  not,  I  think,  sufficiently  dwelt  on  the  operft- 
uon  of  larger  and  more  general  causes. 

**•  Mr.  Cooke  {Hist,  of  Party,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5,  148)  notices  this  remarkable  rise  of 
the  monicd  classes  early  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  he  merely  observes,  that  the 
consequence  was  to  strengthen  the  Whig  party.  Though  this  is  undoubtedly  true, 
the  ultimate  results,  as  I  shall  hereafter  point  out,  were  far  more  important  than  any 
political  or  even  economical  consequences.  It  was  not  till  1694  that  the  Bank  cSt 
England  was  established ;  and  this  great  institution  at  first  met  with  the  warmest 
opposition  from  the  admirers  of  old  times,  who  thought  it  must  be  useless  because 
their  ancestors  did  without  it.  See  the  curious  details  in  Sinelmr^s  Hist,  of  the  Rev 
9mte,  vol.  iii.  pp.  6-9 ;  and  on  the  connexion  between  it  and  the  Whigs,  see  Macaula^s 
Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  602.  There  is  a  short  account  of  its  ongin  and  |»«grefls 
b  Smithes  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  130. 

>*^  Frequently  misunderstood,  even  by  those  who  praise  it.  Thus,  for  instance,  a 
living  writer  informs  us  that,  '*  great  as  have  been  the  obligations  which  England 
owes,  in  many  different  views,  to  the  Revolution,  it  is  beyond  all  question  the  greatest, 
that  it  brought  in  a  sovereign  instructed  in  the  art  of  overcoming  the  ignorant  im 
patience  of  taxation,  which  is  the  invariable  characteristic  of  free  communities;  and 
thus  gave  it  a  government  capable  of  turning  to  the  best  aceonnt  the  activity  and 
energy  of  its  inhabitants,  at  the  same  time  that  it  had  the  means  given  it  of  maia- 
taiuing  their  independence."  Alison's  Hist,  of  Europe,  vol.  vii.  p.  5.  This,  I  should 
suppose,  is  the  most  eccentric  eulogy  ever  passed  on  William  III. 

^  On  their  sudden  repentance,  and  on  the  causes  of  it,  see  NtetPs  Mist,  of  ikt 
Puritans^  voL  t.  p.  71. 
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?acant,  as  to  cause  a  belief  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  crown 
either  to  appoint  to  it  a  Catholic,  or  else  to  seize  its  revenues.* <* 
But  James,  to  the  delight  of  the  church,  now  filled  up  this  im- 
portant office  by  nominating  Lamplugh,  who  was  well  known  to 
be  a  staunch  churchman  and  a  zealous  defender  of  episcopal 
l)rivileges.**"  Just  before  this,  the  king  also  rescinded  the  order 
by  which  the  Bishop  of  London  had  been  suspended  from  the 
exercise  of  his  fimctions.'"  To  the  bishops  in  general  he  made 
great  promises  of  fiiture  favour  ;'^*  some  of  them,  it  was  said,  were 
to  be  called  to  his  privy  councU ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  can- 
celled that  ecclesiastical  commission  which,  by  limiting  their 
power,  had  excited  their  anger.'"  Besides  this,  there  occurred 
some  other  circumstances  which  the  clergy  now  had  to  consider. 
It  was  rumoured,  and  it  was  generally  believed,  that  William 
was  no  great  admirer  of  ecclesiastical  establishments ;  and  that, 
being  a  friend  to  toleration,  he  was  more  likely  to  diminish  the 
power  than  increase  the  privil^es  of  the  English  hierarchy.'** 

^  MackifUosKt  JievoltUion  of  1688,  pp.  81,  191.  After  the  death  of  Archbifihop 
Dolben,  **  the  see  was  kept  vacant  for  more  than  two  years,**  and  Cartwright  hoped 
to  obtain  it.  See  CartwrighC»  Diary ^  by  Hunter,  4to,  1848,  p.  45.  In  the  same 
way,  we  find  from  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ^Clarendon  Corrttp. 
vol.  i.  p.  409)  that  in  May,  1686,  uneasiness  was  felt  because  the  Irish  bishoprics 
were  not  filled  up.  Compare  Bttmet,  vol.  iii.  p.  103.  Carwithen  (Hist  of  the  Ch.  of 
England^  vol.  ii.  p.  492}  says,  that  James  had  intended  to  raise  the  Jesuit  Petre  to 
the  archbishopric 

^  Lamplugh  was  translated  from  the  bishopric  of  Exeter  to  the  archbishopric 
of  York  in  November,  1688.  See  the  contemporary  account  in  the  Ellis  Corretponc^ 
«n«0,  vol.  li.  p.  803,  and  Mliis  Original  Letters^  second  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  151.  He 
was  a  most  orthodox  man ;  and  not  only  hated  the  dissenters,  but  showed  his  zeal 
by  persecuting  them.  Wilson's  lA/s  of  Ds  Foe^  vol.  i.  pp.  94,  95.  Compare  an  an- 
ecdote of  him  in  Baxter's  Life  of  himself,  folio,  1696,  pak  iii.  pp.  178,  179. 

'^^  In  a  letter,  dated  London,  29th  Septtjmber,  1688  {Mlis  Correspondenee,  toL 
il.  p.  224,  and  Bllis^s  Orig.  LeiUrs,  second  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  128),  it  is  stated,  that 
the  Bishop  of  London's  **  suspension  is  taken  off.*'  See  also  Homers  Tracts^  vol.  ix. 
p.  215.  This  is  the  more  observable,  because,  according  to  Johnstone,  there  was 
an  intention,  in  December,  1687,  of  depr'ving  him.  Mackintosh  Revolution,  pp. 
211,  212. 

'**  This  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  kmg  again  to  favour  the  bishops  and  the 
ehurch  became  a  matter  of  common  remark  in  September,  1688.  See  Ellis  Cor* 
rstpond.  vol  ii.  pp.  201,  202,  209,  219,  224,  226,  226,  227  ;  Clarendon  Correspond. 
▼of.  ii.  pp.  188,  192.  Sir  John  Reresby,  who  was  then  in  London,  writes,  in  Octo* 
her,  1688,  that  James  <^  begins  again  to  court  the  Church  of  England."  Reresby's 
Memoirs,  p.  857.  Indeed,  the  difScolties  of  James  were  now  becoming  so  great, 
shat  he  bad  hardly  any  choice. 

^  Ellis  Correspond  vol.  ii.  p.  211 ;  Life  of  James  IL,  edit.  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  189. 

^  In  November,  1687,  it  was  said  that  he  wished  the  dissenters  to  have  '^  entire 
ttberty  for  the  full  exercise  of  their  religion,"  and  to  be  freed  *'  from  the  severity  ol 
the  penal  laws."  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  ix.  p.  184.  This  is  the  earliest  distinct  notice 
I  have  seen  of  William's  desire  to  deprive  the  church  of  the  power  of  punishing  non- 
conformists ;  but  after  he  arrived  in  England  his  intentions  became  obvious.  In 
January,  1688-9,  the  friends  of  the  church  complained  **  that  the  countenance  ho 
gave  the  dissenters  gave  too  much  cause  of  jealousy  to  the  Church  of  England." 
OlaiMmdon  Correspond  vol.  ii.  p.  238.  Compare  NeaVs  Hist,  of  the  Furitans,  voL 
V.  p  81 ;  Bogus  and  Bennett^s  Hist,  of  the  Dissenters,  vol.  ii.  p.  818 ;    BirehU  Uf% 
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It  was  also  known  that  he  favoured  the  Preshyterians,  whom 
the  church  not  unreasonably  regarded  as  her  bitterest  enemies.*'' 
And  when,  in  addition  to  all  this,  William,  on  mere  grounds  of 
expediency,  actually  abolished  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  it  became 
evident  that,  by  thus  repudiating  the  doctrine  of  divine  right,  he 
had  directed  a  great  blow  against  those  opinions  on  which,  in 
England,  ecclesiastical  authority  was  based.*''* 

While  these  things  were  agitating  the  public  mind,  the  eyes 
of  men  were  naturally  turned  upon  the  bishops,  who,  though  they 
had  lost  much  of  their  former  power,  were  still  respected  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  as  the  guardians  of  the  national  re- 
ligion. But  at  this  critical  moment,  they  were  so  blinded,  either 
by  their  ambition  or  by  their  prejudices,  that  they  adopted  a 
course  which  of  all  others  was  the  most  injurious  to  their  repu- 
tation. They  made  a  sudden  attempt  to  reverse  that  political 
movement  of  which  they  were  themselves  the  principal  origina- 
tors. Their  conduct  on  this  occasion  amply  confirms  that  ac- 
count of  their  motives  which  I  have  already  given.  If,  in  aiding 
those  preliminary  measures  by  which  the  Revolution  was  effected, 
they  had  been  moved  by  a  desire  of  relieving  the  nation  from 
despotism,  they  would  have  eagerly  welcomed  that  great  man  at 
whose  approach  the  despot  took  to  flight.  This  is  what  the 
clergy  would  have  done,  if  they  had  loved  their  country  better 
than  they  loved  their  order.  But  they  pursued  a  precisely  oppo- 
site course ;  becatise  they  preferred  the  petty  interests  of  their 

o/lWottanf  pp.  166,  157 ;  Somers  Tracts^  yol.  x.  p.  841,  yoI.  xi.  p.  lOS.  Bamet, 
in  his  Bummary  of  the  character  of  William,  observes,  that  *^  his  indifference  as  to 
(he  forms  of  church-government,  and  his  being  zealous  for  toleration,  together  with 
his  cold  behaviour  towards  the  clergy,  gave  them  generally  very  ill  impressions  of 
him.'*  Oum  Time,  vol  iv.  p.  550.  At  p.  102  the  bishop  says,  "He  took  do  notice 
of  the  clergy,  and  seemed  to  have  little  concern  in  the  matters  of  the  church  or  of 
religion." 

^  Sir  John  Reresby,  who  was  an  attentive  observer  of  what  was  going  on,  saya, 
"  The  prince  upon  his  arrival,  seemed  more  inclined  to  the  Presbyterians  than  to 
the  members  of  the  church ;  which  startled  the  clergy.**  Rereeb^^M  MemoirB^  p. 
875 ;  see  also  pp.  899,  405 :  "  the  church-people  hated  the  Dutch,  and  had  rather 
lum  Papists  than  receive  the  Presbyterians  among  them.**  Compare  EwlytC* 
Diaryy  vol.  iii.  p.  281:  "the  Presbyterians,  our  new  governors.** 

**•  Burnet  (Own  Time,  vol.  iv.  p.  50)  says  of  the  clergy  in  1689 :  "The  king  was 
fuspected  by  tnem,  by  reason  of  the  fkvour  showed  to  the  dissenters ;  but  chiefly 
for  his  abolishing  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  and  his  consenting  to  the  setting  up  pres- 
bytery there.**  On  this  great  change,  compare  Bogue  and  Sennetfs  Hintory  of  />t> 
Mmters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  879-384 ;  Barrifi  Hist,  of  the  Orkney  Mandu,  p.  267  ;  NeaT^ 
JJietory  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  v.  pp.  85,  86 :  and  on  the  indignation  felt  by  the  An- 
glican clergy  at  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  see  a  contemporary  pam- 
phlet in  Somere  Tracte,  vol.  ix.  pp.  510,  516,  where  fears  are  expressed  lest  William 
should  effect  a  similar  measure  in  England.  The  writer  very  fairly  observes,  p.  522, 
"For  if  we  give  up  the  jus  divinum  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  we  must  yield  it  aisc 
IB  to  England.  And  then  we  are  wholly  precarious.**  See  also  vol.  x.  pp.  841, 
508 ;  LaMury's  Hist,  of  Convocaium,  pp.  277,  278 ;  and  Macphereon^e  Originm 
Papert^  vol.  1.  p  509. 
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f^wn  class  to  the  welfare  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  he^ 
cause  they  would  rather  that  the  country  should  be  oppressed 
than  that  the  church  should  be  humbled.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  bishops  and  clergy  had,  only  a  few  weeks  before,  braved  the 
anger  of  their  sovereign  sooner  than  read  in  their  churches  an 
edict  for  religious  toleration,  and  seven  of  the  most  influential  of 
the  episcopal  order  had,  in  the  same  cause,  willingly  submitted 
to  the  risk  of  a  public  trial  before  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the 
land.  This  bold  course  they  professed  to  have  adopted,  not  be- 
cause they  disliked  toleration,  but  because  they  hated  tyranny.  / 
And  yet  when  William  arrived  in  England,  and  when  James 
stole  away  from  the  kingdom  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  this  same 
ecclesiastical  profession  pressed  forward  to  reject  that  great  man, 
who  without  striking  a  blow,  had  by  his  mere  presence  saved  the 
country  from  the  slavery  with  which  it  was  threatened.  We 
shall  not  easily  find  in  modem  history  another  instance  of  such 
gross  inconsistency,  or  rather,  let  us  say,  of  such  selfish  and  reck- 
less ambition.  For  this  change  of  plan,  far  from  being  concealed, 
was  so  openly  displayed,  and  the  causes  of  it  were  so  obvious, 
that  the  scandal  was  laid  bare  before  the  whole  country.  Within 
the  space  of  a  few  weeks  the  apostasy  was  consummated.  The 
first  in  the  field  was  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  anxious 
to  retain  his  office,  had  promised  to  wait  upon  William.  But 
when  he  saw  the  direction  things  were  likely  to  take,  he  with- 
drew his  promise,  and  would  not  recognize  a  prince  who  showed 
such  indifference  to  the  sacred  order.'^^  Indeed,  so  great  was  his 
anger,  that  he  sharply  rebuked  his  chaplain  for  presuming  to 
pray  for  William  and  Mary,  although  they  had  been  proclaimed 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  nation,  and  although  the  crown  had 
been  delivered  to  them  by  the  solemn  and  deliberate  act  of  a 
public  convention  of  the  estates  of  the  realm. *««  While  such 
was  the  conduct  of  the  primate  of  England,  his  brethren  were 

*"  Bumtt's  Own  Time,  vol.  iii.  p.  340.  Burnet,  who  had  the  best  means  of  ia- 
formai..on,  says,  *^  Though  he  bad  once  agreed  to  it,  jot  would  not  come.^  Lord 
Clarendon,  in  his  Diary^  8d  January,  1688-9,  writes,  that  the  archbishop  expressed 
to  him  on  that  day  his  determination  neither  to  call  on  William  nor  even  to  send 
to  him  {Clartruk-n  CorretporuL  vol.  ii.  p.  240) ;  and  this  resolution  appears  to  have 
been  taken  deliberately :  "  he  was  careful  not  to  do  it,  for  the  reasons  he  formerly 
gave  me." 

^'  See  the  account  given  by  his  chaplain  Wharton,  in  D'*0yly*9  Life  o/Sanero/f^ 
p.  259,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  archbishop  was  very  irate  ("  vehementer  excan- 
descens"),  and  told  him,  "that  he  must  thenceforward  desist  from  oflfcring  prayers 
for  the  new  king  and  queen,  or  else  from  performing  the  duties  of  bis  chapel."  See 
also  Birck't  Life  of  TUloUon,  p.  144.  Thus  too  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  declared 
**  that  he  would  not  pray  for  King  William  and  Queen  Mary."  Clarendon  Corre- 
9p<md.  vol.  li.  p.  263.  The  same  spirit  was  universal  among  the  high-church  clergy ; 
and  when  public  prayers  were  offered  up  for  the  king  and  queen,  they  were  called 
by  the  nonjurors  '*  the  immoral  prayers,"  and  this  became  a  technical  and  recognized 
•xpression.    Life  of  Ken^  by  a  Layman,  vol.  ii.  pp.  648,  660. 
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Dot  wanting  to  him  in  this  great  emergency  of  their  conuuon  fate. 
The  oath  of  allegiance  was  refiised  not  only  by  the  Archbishop  ol 
Canterbury,  but  also  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Chester,  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ely,  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.*** 
As  to  the  inferior  clergy,  our  information  is  less  precise ;  bat  it 
is  said  that  about  six  hundred  of  them  imitated  their  superiors 
in  declining  to  recognize  for  their  king  him  whom  the  country 
had  elected.  *•*  The  other  members  of  this  turbulent  faction 
were  unwiUing,  by  so  bold  a  measure,  to  incur  that  deprivation 
of  their  livings  with  which  William  would  probably  have  visited 
them.  They,  therefore,  preferred  a  safer  and  more  inglorious  op- 
position, by  which  they  could  embarrass  the  government  without 
injuring  themselves,  and  could  gain  the  reputation  of  orthodoxy 
without  incurring  the  pains  of  martyrdom. 

The  effect  which  all  this  produced  on  the  temper  of  the 
nation,  may  be  eiwily  imagined.  The  question  was  now  narrowed 
to  an  issue  which  every  plain  man  could  at  once  understand. 
On  the  one  side,  there  was  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
clergy.'"  On  the  other  side,  there  was  all  the  intellect  of  Eng- 
land, and  all  her  dearest  interests.  The  mere  fact  that  such  an 
opposition  could  exist  without  kindling  a  civil  war,  showed  how 
the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people  had  weakened  the  author- 
ity of  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  Besides  this,  the  opposition 
was  not  only  futile,  but  it  was  also  injurious  to  the  class  that 
made  it.'"    For  it  was  now  seen  that  the  clergy  only  cared 

»*•  Lathbitnf*  HUi.  of  the  Nonjurora,  p.  45 ;  D'Oifly's  Sanerofi,  p.  260. 

'^  Nfuroe^s  Papers  mention,  in  1693,  "six  hundred  ministers  who  have  not 
taken  the  oaths.**    Maenherton^s  Orig,  Papers^  vol.  i.  p.  459. 

*"*  The  only  friends  William  possessed  among  the  clergy,  were  the  low-church- 
men, as  they  were  afterwards  called ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  fofmed  barely  a 
tenth  of  the  entire  body  In  1689 :  "  We  should  probably  OTerrate  their  numerical 
strength,  if  we  were  to  estimate  them  at  a  tenth  part  of  the  priesthood."  Mac' 
mUa^s  Hist,  of  Englafid^  vol.  iii.  p.  74. 

^  The  earliest  allusion  I  have  seen  to  the  injury  the  clergy  were  inflicting  oa 
the  church,  by  their  conduct  after  the  arrival  of  William,  is  in  Bvelyn^t  Diary^  toI. 
Iii.  p.  273, — ^a  curious  passage,  gently  hinting  at  the  "wonder of  many,**  at  the  be- 
haviour of  "  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  some  of  the  rest.*'  With  Evelyn, 
who  loved  the  church,  this  was  an  unpleasant  subject ;  but  others  were  less  scrupu- 
lous ;  and  in  parliament,  in  particular,  men  did  not  refrain  from  expressing  what 
must  have  been  the  sentiments  of  every  impartial  observer.  In  the  celebrated  de- 
bate, in  January,  1688-9,  when  the  throne  was  declared  vacant,  Pollexfen  said : 
"  Some  of  the  clergy  are  for  one  thing,  some  for  another ;  I  think  they  scaro«i 
know  what  they  would  have.**  Pari.  ffUt,  vol.  v.  p.  55.  In  February,  Maynard, 
one  of  the  most  influential  members,  indignantly  said :  "  I  think  the  clergy  are  out 
of  their  wits ;  and  I  believe,  if  the  clergy  should  have  their  wills,  few  or  none  of  us 
should  be  here  again."  Jliid.  vol  r.  p.  129.  The  clergy  were  themselves  bitterly 
lensible  of  the  general  hostility ;  and  one  of  them  writes,  in  1694:  "  The  people  of 
England,  who  were  so  excessively  enamoured  of  us  when  the  bishops  wete  in  the 
Tower,  that  they  hardly  forbore  to  worship  as.  are  now,  I  wish  I  could  say  hut  oooi 
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for  the  people,  as  long  as  the  people  cared  for  them.  The  vio- 
lence with  which  these  angry  men"^^  set  themselves  against  the 
interests  of  the  nation,  clearly  proved  the  selfishness  of  that  zeal 
against  James,  of  which  they  had  formerly  made  so  great  a  merit. 
They  continued  to  hope  for  his  return,  to  intrigue  for  him,  and 
in  some  instances  to  correspond  with  him ;  although  they  weU 
knew  that  his  presence  would  cause  a  civil  war,  and  that  he  wan 
80  generally  hated,  that  he  dared  not  show  his  face  in  England 
unless  protected  by  the  troops  of  a  foreign  and  hostile  power.'" 

But  this  was  not  the  whole  of  the  damage  which,  in  those 
anxious  times,  the  church  inflicted  upon  herself.  When  the 
bishops  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  government,  meas- 
ures were  adopted  to  remove  them  from  their  sees  ;  and  William 
did  not  hesitate  to  eject  by  force  of  law  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  five  of  his  brethren.'*'  The  prelates,  smarting  under 
the  insult,  were  goaded  into  measures  of  unusual  activity.  They 
loudly  proclaimed  that  the  powers  of  the  church,  which  had  long 
been  waning,  were  now  extinct. '««  They  denied  the  right  of  the 
legislature  to  pass  a  law  against  them.  They  denied  the  right 
of  the  sovereign  to  put  that  law  into  execution.'"  They  not  only 
continued  to  give  themselves  the  title  of  bishops,  but  they  made 
arrangements  to  perpetuate  the  schism  which  their  own  violence 
had  created.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  he  insisted  upon 
being  called,  made  a  formal  renunciation  of  his  imaginary  right 
into  the  hands  of  Lloyd,' ^^  who  still  supposed  himself  to  be 

and  very  indifferent  towards  ua."  Semen  TVaetn^  vol.  ix.  p.  626.  The  growing  in- 
dignation against  the  clergy,  caused  by  their  obvious  desire  to  sacrifice  the  country 
to  the  interests  of  the  church,  is  strikingly  displayed  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Roland 
Gwyre,  written  in  1710,  and  printed  in  Mcicphersan's  Orig,  Papers^  vol.  ii.  p.  207. 

^  They  are  so  called  by  Burnet :  **  these  angry  men,  that  had  raised  this  flame 
in  the  church,"     Own  Time^  vol.  v.  p.  17. 

"*  Indeed,  the  high-church  party,  in  their  publications,  distinctly  intimated,  that 
if  James  were  not  recalled,  he  should  be  reinstated  by  a  foreign  army.  Somen 
TracU,  vol.  x.  pp.  877,  406,  457,  462.  Compare  Mohan's  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  it 
p.  188-  Burnet  (Otwi  1\me,  vol.  iv.  pp.  861,  362)  says,  they  were  "confounded" 
when  they  heard  of  the  peace  of  1697  ;  and  Calamy  (Life  of  Himulf  vol.  ii.  p.  822) 
oinkes  the  same  remark  on  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. :  "  It  very  much  puzzled  the 
cour.sels  of  the  Jacobites,  and  spoiled  their  projects." 

'••  jyOyly's  Life  of  Saneroft,  p.  266 ;    WordsvDortKe  Feci.  Biog,  iv.  p.  688. 

*••  Bancroft,  on  his  deathbed,  in  1693,  prayed  for  the  "poor  suffering  church, 
which,  by  this  revolution,  is  almost  destroyed."  D'Oyl^s  Sancroftyp.  811;  and 
Maephereon^B  Original  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  280.  See  also  Remarks,  publisiied  in  169S 
(Sotners  TVacis,  vol.  x.  p.  604),  where  it  is  said,  that  William  had,  "  as  fer  as  possi- 
ble he  could,  dissolved  the  true  old  Church  of  England ;"  and  that,  "in  a  moment 
of  time,  her  face  was  so  altered,  as  scarce  to  be  known  again." 

"'  "  Ken,  though  deprived,  never  admitted  in  the  secular  power  the  right  of 
deprivation  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  studiously  retained  his  title."  BowlesU 
Life  qfJCen,  voL  ii.  p.  226.  Thus  too,  Lloyd,  so  late  as  1703,  signs  himself,  "Wm. 
Sor."  (Life  of  Ken,  by  a  Layman,  vol.  ii.  p.  720) ;  though,  having  been  legally  d^ 
prived,  he  was  no  more  bishop  of  Norwich  than  he  was  emperor  of  China.  And 
Bftncrof^,  in  the  last  of  his  letters,  published  by  D*Oyly  (Zt/«,  p.  808),  sijps  "  W.  C* 

'**  The  strange  document,  by  which  he  appointed  Dr.  Lloyd  bis  vicar*general 
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Bishop  of  Norwich,  although  William  had  recently  expelled 
him  from  his  see.  The  scheme  of  these  turhulent  priests  waa 
then  communicated  to  James,  who  willingly  supported  their  plan 
for  establishing  a  permanent  feud  in  the  English  church."*  The 
result  of  this  conspiracy  between  the  rebellious  prelates  and  the 
pretended  king,  was  the  appointment  of  a  series  of  men  who  gave 
themselves  out  as  forming  the  real  episcopacy,  and  who  received 
the  homage  of  every  one  who  preferred  the  claims  of  the  church 
to  the  authority  of  the  state.^'*'  This  mock  succession  of  imagi- 
nary bishops  continued  for  more  than  a  century  ;»'*  and,  by  di- 
viding the  allegiance  of  churchmen,  lessened  the  power  of  the 
churchJ"  In  several  instances,  the  unseemly  spectacle  was  ex- 
hibited, of  two  bishops  for  the  same  place ;  one  nominated  by 
the  spiritual  power,  the  other  nominated  by  the  temporal  power. 
Those  who  considered  the  church  as  superior  to  the  state,  of 
course  attached  themselves  to  the  spurious  bishops ;  while  the 

is  printed  in  Latin,  in  B'Oyly's  Saneroft^  p.  295,  and  in  English,  in  Lifi  of  Ktn^  by 
a  Laymarij  toL  ii.  p.  640. 

**  Lathbuinfs  Hist,  of  the  Nonjurors^  p.  96 ;  Life  of  iffli,  hy  a  Layman^  vol.  ii. 
pp.  641,  642. 

""  The  struggle  between  James  and  William  was  essentially  a  straggle  between 
ecclesiastical  interests  and  secular  interests;  and  this  was  seen  as  early  as  1689, 
when,  as  we  learn  from  Burnet,  who  was  much  more  a  politician  than  a  priest, 
*^the  church  was  as  the  word  given  out  by  the  Jacobite  party,  under  which  the> 
might  more  safely  shelter  themselves/'  Own  Time^  vol.  iv.  p.  57.  See  also,  on  this 
identification  of  the  Jacobites  with  the  church,  Birch's  Life  of  IMloison^  p.  222 ; 
and  the  arguuicnt  of  Dodwell,  pp.  246,  247,  in  1691.  Dod well  justly  observed,  that 
the  successors  of  the  deprived  bishops  were  schismatical,  in  a  spiritual  point  of 
view ;  and  ..hat,  ^'  if  they  should  pretend  to  lay  authority  as  sufficient,  they  would 
overthrow  the  being  of  a  church  as  a  society."  The  bishops  appointed  by  William 
were  evidently  intruders,  according  to  church  principles ;  and  as  their  intrusion 
could  only  be  justified  according  to  lay  principles,  it  followed  that  the  success  of 
the  intrusion  was  the  triumph  of  lay  principles  over  church  ones.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  rebellion  of  1688,  is  the  elevation  of  the  state  above 
the  church;  just  as  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  rebellion  of  1642,  is  the  elevation 
of  the  commons  above  the  crown. 

"*  According  to  Dr.  D'Oyly  (Life  of  Sancrofl,  p.  297),  Dr.  Gordon  "died  in 
London,  November,  1779,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last  nonjuring  bishop.** 
In  ShorCs  History  of  the  Church  of  England^  p.  583,  Lend.  1847,  it  is  also  stated, 
that  *H(iis  schism  continued  till  1779.*'  But  Mr.  Hallam  (Contt,  Hist.  to\,  ii.  p. 
41)4)  lias  pointed  out  a  passage,  in  the  SttUe  THals^  which  proves  that  another  of 
the  bishops,  named  Gartwright,  was  still  living  at  Shrewsbury  in  1798;  and  Mr. 
Lathbury  {Hitt,  of  the  Nonjurors,  Lond.  1845,  p.  412)  says,  that  he  died  in  1799. 

'"  Calamy  (Ovm  Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  328-330,  vol.  ii.  pp.  838,  857,  358)  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  these  feuds  within  the  church,  consequent  upon  the  revolu* 
tion.  Indeed,  their  bitterness  was  such,  that  it  was  necessary  to  coin  names  for  the 
two  parties;  and  between  1700  and  1702,  we,  for  the  first  time,  hear  the  expres- 
■ions,  high-church  and  low-church.  See  Bumei's  Chon  Time^  vol.  iv.  p.  447,  voL  v. 
p.  70.  Compare  Wil9oiCs  Life  ofDe  Foe,  vol.  ii.  p.  26;  ParL  Hist.  vol.  vi.  pp.  162, 
498.  On  the  difference  between  them,  as  it  was  understood  in  the  reign  of  Anne, 
■ee  Somen  Tracts^  vol.  xii.  p.  532,  and  MacphersotCs  Orw.  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 
On  the  dawning  schism  in  the  church,  see  the  speech  of  Sir  T.  Littleton,  in  1690^ 
J*arl.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  593.  Hence  many  complained  that  they  could  not  tell  whicl 
was  tne  real  church.  See  curious  evidence  of  this  perplexity  in  /Scmsn  TrwU^  tqI 
Ii.  pp.  477-481. 
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appointments  of  William  were  acknowledged  by  that  rapidly-in- 
creaeing  party,  who  preferred  secular  advantages  to  ecclesiastical 
theories.'^* 

Such  were  some  of  the  events  which,  at  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  widened  the  breach  that  had  long  existed 
between  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  the  interests  of  the 
clergy."*  There  was  also  another  circumstance  which  con- 
siderably increased  this  alienation.  Many  of  the  English  clergy, 
though  they  retained  their  affection  for  James,  did  not  choose  to 
brave  the  anger  of  the  government,  or  risk  the  loss  of  their  liv- 
ings. To  avoid  this,  and  to  reconcile  their,  conscience  with  their 
interest,  they  availed  themselves  of  a  supposed  distinction  be- 
tween a  king  by  right  and  a  king  in  possession."*  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  while  with  their  lips  they  took  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  William,  they  in  their  hearts  paid  homage  to  James  ; 
and,  while  they  prayed  for  one  king  in  their  churches,  they  were 
bound  to  pray  for  another  in  their  closets."*  By  this  wretched 
subterfuge,  a  large  body  of  the  clergy  were  at  once  turned  into 
concealed  rebels ;  and  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  contempo- 

-'"  The  alternative  is  fairly  stated  in  a  letter  written  in  1691  (  Lift  of  Ktn^  by  a 
Layman^  vol.  ii.  p.  599):  '*If  the  deprived  bishop  be  the  only  lawful  bishop,  then 
the  people  and  clergy  of  his  diocese  are  bound  to  own  him,  and  no  other ;  then  all 
the  bishops  who  own  the  authority  of  a  new  archbishop,  and  live  in  communion 
with  him,  are  schismatics;  and  the  clergy  who  live  in  communion  with  schismatical 
bishops  are  schismatics  themselves ;  and  the  whole  Church  of  England  now  estab- 
lished by  law  is  schismatical." 

"*  Lord  Mahon  {^HUt  of  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  246)  notices  what  he  terms  the 
*^  unnatural  alienation  between  the  church  and  state,"  consequent  upon  the  Revo- 
lution of  1 688 ;  and  on  the  diminished  power  of  the  church  caused  by  the  same 
event,  see  Phillimore^s  Mem,  of  Lyttlelon^  vol.  i.  p.  352. 

"•  The  old  absurdity  of  de  facto  and  dejure;  as  if  any  man  could  retain  a  right 
to  a  throne  which  the  people  would  not  allow  him  to  occupy ! 

"•  In  1715,  Leslie,  by  far  the  ablest  of  them,  thus  states  their  position:  "Yon 
are  now  driven  to  this  dilemma, — swear,  or  swear  not :  if  you  swear,  you  kill  the 
soul;  and  if  you  swear  not,  you  kill  the  body,  in  the  loss  of  your  bread."  Somer$ 
JVacts^  vol.  xiii.  p.  686.  The  result  of  the  dilemma  was  what  might  have  b«en  ex« 
pectcd ;  and  a  high-church  writer,  in  the  reign  of  William  TIL,  boasts  (Somen 
Tract*,  vol.  X.  p.  344)  that  the  oaths  taken  by  the  clergy  were  no  protection  to  the 
government:  "not  that  the  government  receives  any  security  from  oaths."  Whis- 
ton,  too,  says,  in  his  Memoirs,  p.  80 :  **  Tet  do  I  too  well  remember  that  the  far 
greatest  part  of  those  of  the  university  and  clergy  that  then  took  the  oaths  to  the 
government,  seemed  to  me  to  take  them  with  a  doubtful  conscience,  if  not  against 
Its  dictates."  This  was  in  1693;  and,  in  1710,  we  find:  "There  are  now  circum- 
stances to  make  us  believe  that  the  Jacobite  clergy  have  the  like  instructions  to 
take  any  oaths,  to  get  possession  of  a  pulpit  for  the  service  of  the  cause,  to  bellow 
out  the  hereditary  right,  the  pretended  title  of  the  Pretender."  Somers  Tracts,  vol. 
xii.  p.  641.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact,  or  at  all  events,  a  belief  of  it,  was  soon  dif- 
fused ;  and,  eight  years  later,  the  celebrated  Lord  Cowper,  then  lord  chancellor, 
■aid,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "  that  his  majesty  had  also  the  best  part  of  the  landed, 
ftnd  all  the  trading  interest ;  that,  a*  to  tlve  clergy,  he  woidd  my  nothing^ — hut  thai 
it  tocM  notorious  tfuU  the  majority  of  the  populace  had  been  j^oiwned,  and  that  the  poison 
mas  not  yet  quite  expelled''  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  vii.  p.  641  ;  also  given,  but  not  quite 
Hrbaiitn^  in  CampbetTs  Chancellors^  vol.  iv.  p.  865. 
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rary  bishop,  that  the  prevarication  of  which  these  men  were  no- 
toriously guilty,  was  a  still  f\\rther  aid  to  that  bcepticism,  the 
progress  of  which  he  bitterly  deplores.*" 

As  the  eighteenth  century  advanced,  the  great  movement  oi 
liberation  rapidly  proceeded.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
ecclesiastical  resources  had  formerly  been  Convocation  ;  in  which 
the  clergy,  by  meeting  in  a  bodj,  were  able  to  discountenance  in 
an  imposing  manner  whatever  might  be  hostile  to  the  church; 
and  had,  moreover,  an  opportunity,  which  they  sedulously  em- 
ployed, of  devising  schemes  favourable  to  the  spiritual  author- 
ity."® But,  in  the  progress  of  the  age,  this  weapon  also  was 
taken  from  them.  Within  a  very  few  years  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, Convocation  fell  into  general  contempt  ;'^'  and,  in  1717, 
this  celebrated  assembly  was  finally  prorogued  by  an  act  of  the 
crown,  it  being  justly  considered  that  the  country  had  no  further 
occasion  for  its  services.'®"  Since  that  period,  this  great  council 
of  the  English  church  has  never  been  allowed  to  meet  for  the 
purpose  of  deliberating  on  its  own  affairs,  until  a  few  years  ago, 
when,  by  the  connivance  of  a  feeble  government,  it  was  permit- 
ted to  reassemble.  So  marked,  however,  has  been  the  change  in 
the  temper  of  the  nation,  that  this  once  formidable  body  does 
not  now  retain  even  a  semblance  of  its  ancient  influence ;  its 
resolutions  are  no  longer  feared,  its  discussions  are  no  longei 
studied  ;  and  the  business  of  the  country  continues  to  be  con- 
ducted without  regard  to  those  interests,  which,  only  a  few  gen- 

m  it  iji}^^  prevarication  of  too  many  in  so  sacred  a  matter  contributed  not  a  little 
to  fortify  the  growing  atheism  of  the  present  age."  BumeVn  Own  7ime,  vol.  iii.  p. 
881.  See  also,  to  the  same  effect,  vol.  iv.  pp.  176,  177 ;  and  a  remarkable  passage 
in  SotAcrs  Tracts,  vol.  zii.  p.  578.  I  need  hardly  add,  that  it  was  then  usual  to  con> 
fuse  scepticism  with  atheism ;  though  the  two  things  are  not  only  different,  but  in- 
compatible. In  regard  to  the  quibble  respecting  &  facto  and  dt  jure,  and  the  use 
made  of  it  by  the  clergy,  the  reader  should  compare  WihorCs  Mem.  of  De  Foe,  voL 
L  pp.  171,  172;  Soniers  Tracts,  vol.  ix.  p.  631;  Campbeits  Chancellors,  vol,  iv.  p. 
409;  and  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Francis  Jessop,  written  in  1717,  in  Nicholses  lAis 
Illustrations,  vol.  iv.  pp.  120-128. 

'^'  Among  which  must  be  particuUrly  mentioned  the  practice  of  censuring  aB 
books  that  encouraged  free  inquiry.  In  this  respect,  the  clergy  were  extremely 
mischievous.  See  Lathburifs  Hist,  of  Convocation,  pp.  124,  286,  338,  861 ;  and  Wu* 
Bon's  Life  of  De  Foe,  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 

"•  In  1704,  Burnet  {Ovon  Time,  rol  y.  p.  138)  says  of  Convocation,  "but  little 
opposition  was  made  to  them,  as  very  little  regard  was  had  to  them."  In  1700, 
there  was  a  squabble  between  the  upper  and  lower  house  of  Convocation  for  Can* 
terbury ;  which,  no  doubt,  aided  these  feelings.  See  Life  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  edited 
by  Newcome,  vol.  i.  p.  348,  where  this  wretched  feud  is  related  with  great  gravity. 

**•  Charles  Butler  {Reminiscences,  vol.  ii.  p.  96)  says  that  the  final  prorogation 
was  in  1720 ;  but,  according  to  all  the  other  authorities  I  have  met  with,  it  was  in 
1717 ;  See  HallanCs  Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  896 ;  Lathburtfs  Hist,  of  Convoeatuyn^ 
p.  886 ;  Mahon's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  802 ;  Monk's  Life  of  BtntUy,  vol.  •!  |k 
160. 
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eratioDs  ago,  were  considered  by  every  Btatesman  to  be  of  8ti« 
preme  importance.*" 

Indeed,  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  the  tendency  of 
things  became  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken,  even  by  the  most  su- 
perficial observers.  The  ablest  men  in  the  country  no  longer 
flocked  into  the  church,  but  preferred  those  secular  professioas 
in  which  ability  was  more  likely  to  be  rewarded.' ««  At  the 
same  time,  and  as  a  natural  part  of  the  great  movement,  the 
clergy  saw  all  the  oflBces  of  power  and  emolument,  which  they 
bad  been  used  to  hold,  gradually  falling  out  of  their  hands.  Not 
only  in  the  dark  ages,  but  even  so  late  as  the  fifteenth  century, 
they  were  still  strong  enough  to  monopolize  the  most  honourable 
and  lucrative  posts  in  the  empire.*"  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  tide  began  to  turn  against  them,  and  advanced  with  such 
steadiness,  that,  since  the  seventeenth  century,  there  has  been 
no  instance  of  any  ecclesiastic  being  made  lord  chancellor;'*^* 

'*'  A  letter,  written  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Clayton  in  1'727|  is  worth  reading,  as  ilhis* 
trating  the  feelings  of  the  clergy  on  this  subject.  He  asserts  that  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  obvious  degeneracy  of  the  age  is,  that,  owing  to  Conyocation  not  being  allowed 
to  meet,  '*  bold  and  impious  books  appear  barefaced  to  the  world  without  any  public 
censure.**  See  this  letter,  in  NichoUtJliiutraiions  of  the  Eighteenth  Century^  vol.  iv. 
pp.  414-416 ;  and  compare  with  it,  Letiert  beittten  Warbttrton  and  HurtL,  pp.'  Sl()-9r2. 

'^  On  the  decline  of  ability  in  ecclesiastical  literature,  see  note  88  in  this  chap- 
ter. In  1685,  a  complaint  was  made  that  secular  professions  were  becoming  more 
sought  after  than  ecclesias'tical  ones.  See  England's  Wants,  sec.  Ivi.  in  Sotnern 
Tracts,  vol.  ix.  p.  281,  where  the  writer  mournfully  states,  that  in  his  time  **phy8iu 
and  law,  professions  ever  acknowledged  in  all  nations  to  be  inferior  to  divinity,  are 
generally  embraced  by  gentlemen,  and  sometimes  by  persons  nobly  descended,  and 
preferred  much  above  the  divines*  profession,^  This  preference  was,  of  course,  most 
displayed  by  young  men  of  intellect ;  and  a  large  amount  of  energy  being  thus 
drawn  off  from  the  church,  gave  rise  to  that  decay  of  spirit  and  of  general  power 
which  has  been  already  noticed ;  and  which  is  also  indicated  by  Coleridge  in  his  re- 
marks on  the  **  apologizing  theology"  which  succeeded  the  Revolution.  Coleridge^s 
LiL  Remains,  vol.  iii.  pp.  51,  62,  116,  117,  119.  Compare  Stephen^ s  Essays  on 
Eeclesiasi.  Biog.  2d  edit.  1850,  vol.  ii.  p.  66,  on  "  this  depression  of  theology  ;**  and 
Har^s  Mission  of  the  Comforter,  1850,  p.  264,  on  the  "intellectually  feebler  sge.** 
Evelyn,  in  1691,  laments  the  diminished  energy  then  beginning  to  be  observed  among 
**  young  preachers."  Evelyn's  Diary,  vol.  iii.  p.  809 ;  and,  for  another  notice,  in  1696, 
of  this  ''dead  and  lifeless  way  of  preaching,"  see  JAfe  of  Cudworth,  p.  86,  in  vol.  L 
of  Cudworth*s  InUUeet.  8yet. 

'"*  Sharon  Turner,  describing  the  state  of  things  in  England  in  the  fifteenth  cen* 
fury,  says,  "Clergymen  were  secretaries  of  government,  the  privy  seals,  cabinet 
counsellors,  treasurers  of  the  crown,  ambassadors,  commissioners  to  open  parlia* 
ment,  and  to  Scotland ;  presidents  of  the  king*8  council,  supervisors  of  the  royal 
works,  chancellors,  keepers  of  the  records,  the  masters  of  the  rolls,  and  even  the 
physicians,  both  to  the  king  and  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  during  the  reign  of  Hen* 
ry  VI.  and  afterwards."  Turner''s  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  vL  p.  182.  On  their  enor- 
mous wealth,  see  EcdesUnCs  English  Antiquities,  p.  146 :  '^  In  the  early  part  of  thf 
foarteenth  century,  it  is  calculated  that  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  soil  of  the  king 
dom  was  iu  the  hands  of  the  clergy." 

^  In  1625,  Williams  bii^hop  of  Lincoln  was  dismissed  from  his  office  of  lord 
keeper ;  and  Lord  Campbell  ob.serves  {Lives  of  the  Gfiancellors,  vol.  ii.  p.  492) 
^'  This  is  the  last  time  that  an  ecclesiastic  has  held  the  great  seal   of  England ;  and, 
tiotwithstanding  the  admiration  in  some  quarters  of  mediaeval  usages,  I  presume  the 
experiment  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  repeated." 
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and,  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  has  beeo 
no  instance  of  one  receiving  any  diplomatic  appointment,  or, 
indeed,  holding  any  important  office  in  the  state. '«*  Nor  has 
this  increasing  ascendency  of  laymen  been  confined  to  the  exec* 
utive  government.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  the  same  principle  at  work.  In  the  early  and 
barbarous  periods  of  our  history,  one-half  of  the  House  of  Lords 
consisted  of  temporal  peers  ;  the  other  half  of  spiritual  ones.*" 
By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  spiritual  peers, 
instead  of  forming  one-half  of  the  upper  house,  had  dwindled 
away  to  one-eighth  ;'"  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, they  have  still  further  shrunk  to  one-fourteenth  :*"  thus 
supplying  a  striking  numerical  instance  of  that  diminution  of 
ecclesiastical  power,  which  is  an  essential  requisite  of  modein 
civilization.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  more  thc^n  fifty  years 
have  elapsed  since  any  clergyman  has  been  able  to  take  his 
seat  as  a  representative  of  the  people  ;  the  House  of  Commons 
having,  in  1801,  formally  closed  their  doors  against  a  profession, 
which,  in  the  olden  time,  would  have  been  gladly  admitted,  even 
by  the  proudest  and  most  exclusive  assembly.'"  In  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  bishops  still  retain  their  seats;  but  their  precarious 
tenure  is  every  where  remarked,  and  the  progress  of  public  opin- 
ion is  constantly  pointing  to  a  period,  which  cannot  now  be  far 
distant,  when  the  Peers  will  imitate  the  example  set  by  the 
Commons,  and  will  induce  the  legislature  to  relieve  the  upper 
house  of  its  spiritual  members;  since  they,  by  their  habits,  their 

^  Monk  (Lift  of  Bentlerj,  vol.  i.  p.  222)  says,  that  Dr.  John  Robinson,  bishop  of 
Bristol,  was  "  lord  priry  seal,  and  plenipotentiary  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and  is 
the  last  ecclesiastic  in  J3ri|^land  who  has  held  any  of  the  high  offices  of  State.^  A 
high-church  writer,  in  17 12,  complains  of  the  efforts  that  were  being  made  to  **  thrudt 
the  churchmen  out  of  tVieir  places  of  power  in  the  government^  Somers  TVaetn^ 
vol.  ziii.  p.  211. 

"*  In  and  after  the  rdlga  of  Henry  III.,  **  the  number  of  archbishops,  bishopn, 
abbots,  priors,  and  f  eclemastlcal  persons  was  for  the  most  part  equal  to,  and  very 
often  far  exceeded,  the  number  of  the  temporal  lords  and  barons.**  Pwmfi  ParliO' 
tnenU  and  C<ntfuAlt  of  England^  London,  1889,  p.  xvii.  Of  this  Mr.  Parry  givei 
Mveral  instances;  tlie  most  remarkable  of  which  is,  that  "in  49  Henry  III.  120  prel- 
ates, and  only  28  tcnr.poral  lordo,  were  Bummoned.**  This,  of  course,  was  an  ex* 
tiema  case. 

^^  See  an  analy^  of  the  Hoiv>a  of  Lords,  in  1718,  in  MahorCi  HiMt.  of  England, 
vol.  i.  pp.  48-45 ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  total  was  207,  of  whom  26  wer« 
spiritual    Thif.  inolndcs  the  O&V.fJnA. 

^  By  the  returns  In  Do<l  tcr  1354, 1  find  that  the  House  oi  Lords  contains  486 
Uiembera,  of  vrhom  80  belong  to  ^J\e  Episcopal  bench. 

"*  For  diffjfent  accounts,  •irtd  of  course  different  views,  of  this  final  expulsion 
of  the  clergy  f.om  the  Houlx^  of  Commons,  see  PelUwU  Life  of  Sidmouth^  vol.  i.  pp. 
lJ*j,  45>^#;  a-xp^Mi^t  McnuofTooke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  247-260;  Holland' i  J/em.  of  tlu 
WKf  Petty,  wii  L  vp.  178-180;  CampbelTa  Chancellors,  vol.  vU.  p.  148;  Dmst'i 
h\fi  jf  ii?»io;i  voL  i.  p.  2|i8 ;  Adolpktus  HUU  of  Qwrge  III,  vol  vii.  p.  487. 
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tastes,  and  their  traditions,  are  evidently  unfitted  for  the  pro* 
fiine  exigencies  of  political  life.'*® 

While  the  fabric  of  superstition  was  thus  tottering  from  in* 
tenial  decay,  and  while  that  ecclesiastical  authority  which  had 
formerly  played  so  great  a  part  was  gradually  yielding  to  the 
advance  of  knowledge,  there  suddenly  occurred  an  event  which, 
though  it  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  evidently  took 
by  surprise  even  those  whom  it  most  interested.  I  allude,  of 
course,  to  that  great  religious  revolution,  which  was  a  fitting 
supplement  to  the  political  revolution  which  preceded  it.  The 
dissenters,  who  were  strengthened  by  the  expulsion  of  James, 
had  by  no  means  forgotten  those  cruel  punishments  which  the 
Church  of  England,  in  the  days  of  her  power,  had  constantly  in- 
flicted upon  them;  and  they  felt  that  the  moment  had  now 
come  when  they  could  assume  towards  her  a  bolder  front  than 
that  on  which  they  had  hitherto  ventured."'  Besides  this,  they 
had  in  the  mean  time  received  fresh  causes  of  provocation. 
After  the  death  of  our  great  king  William  III.,  the  throne  was 
occupied  by  a  foolish  and  ignorant  woman,  whose  love  for  tho 
clergy  would,  in  a  more  superstitious  age,  have  led  to  dangerous 
results.'**  Even  as  it  was,  a  temporary  reaction  took  place,  and 
during  her  reign  the  church  was  treated  with  a  deference  which 

'**  That  the  banishment  of  the  clergy  from  the  lower  house  waa  the  natural  pro- 
lade  to  the  banifihinent  of  the  bishops  from  the  upper,  was  hinted  at  the  time  and 
with  regret,  bj  a  very  keen  observer.  In  the  discussion  "  on  the  Bill  to  prevent 
Persons  in  Holy  Orders  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,"  Lord  Thurlow 
'*  mentioned  the  tenure  of  the  bishops  at  this  time,  and  said,  if  the  bill  went  to  dis* 
franchise  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy,  it  might  go  the  length  of  sinking  at  the 
fight  of  thi  reverend  befich  oppotUe  to  t>eats  in  that  hatue  ;  though  he  knew  it  had  been 
held  that  the  reverend  prelates  sat,  in  the  right  of  their  baronies,  as  temporal  peers." 
Pari  Hist.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  1642. 

'*  It  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  the  full  extent  to  which  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  seventeenth  century,  persecuted  the  dissenters ;  but  Jeremy  White  is 
said  to  have  had  a  list  of  sixty  thousand  of  these  sufferers  between  1660  and  1688, 
of  whom  no  less  than  five  thousand  died  in  prison.  Bogue  and  Bennet^e  Hist,  oj 
the  JHesenters^  vol.  i.  p.  108.  On  the  cruel  spirit  which  the  clergy  displayed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  compare  Harris' a  Lives  of  ths  Stuarts^  vol.  v.  p.  106 ;  Orms's 
Life  of  Owen,  p.  844 ;  Somers  Tracts^  vol.  xii.  p.  534.  Indeed  Harwood  frankly  said 
fai  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1672,  *'Our  aim  is  to  bring  all  dissenting  men  into 
the  Protestant  church,  and  be  that  is  not  willing  to  come  into  the  church  should  not 
nave  ease.**  Pari,  Hist,  vol.  iv.  p.  680.  On  the  seal  with  which  this  principle  was 
carried  out,  see  an  account,  written  in  1671,  in  Somers  TVaets^  vol.  vii.  pp.  586-615; 
and  the  statement  of  De  Foe,  in  WUson^s  Life  of  Le  Foe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  448,  444. 

"*  Besides  the  correspondence  which  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  preserved  for 
the  instruction  of  posterity,  we  have  some  materials  for  estimating  the  abilities  of 
Anne  in  the  letters  published  in  DalrymMs  Memoirs,  In  one  of  them  Anne  writeB, 
ioon  after  the  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience  was  issued,  **  It  is  a  melancholy 
prospect  that  all  we  of  the  Church  of  EngUnd  have.  All  the  sectaries  may  now  do 
what  they  please.  Every  one  has  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  on  purpose,  no 
doubt,  to  ruin  us,  which  I  think  to  all  impartial  Judges  is  very  plain.*'  JDalrympWt 
^  appendix  to  book  t.  toI  ii.  p.  17  8« 
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William  had  disdained  to  show.**'  The  natural  consequence 
immediately  followed.  New  measures  of  persecution  were  devised 
and  fresh  laws  were  passed  against  those  Protestants  who  did  not 
conform  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  English  church.' •< 
But  after  the  death  of  Anne  the  dissenters  quickly  rallied;  their 
hopes  revived,'^*  their  numbers  continued  to  increase,  and  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  clergy,  the  laws  against  them  were 
repealed'^*  As  by  these  means  they  were  placed  more  on  a 
level  with  their  opponents,  and  as  their  temper  was  soured  by 
the  injuries  they  had  recently  received,  it  was  clear  that  a  great 
struggle  between  the  two  parties  was  inevitable.'"  For  by  this 
time  the  protracted  tyranny  of  the  English  clergy  had  totally 
destroyed  those  feelings  of  respect  which,  even  in  the  midst  of 
hostility,  often  linger  in  the  mind;  and  by  the  influence  of  which, 
if  they  had  still  existed,  the  contest  might  perhaps  have  been 
averted.  But  such  motives  of  restraint  were  now  despised;  and 
the  dissenters,  exasperated  by  incessant    persecution,*"  deter- 

"*  See  a  notable  passage  in  Somera  Tracts,  vol.  xii.  p.  658,  which  should  be  com- 
pared with  Wilson^ 8  Life  of  De  Foe,  vol.  iii.  p.  872. 

*•*  Boffue  andBtnneii'B  History  of  the  Dissentera,  vol.  i.  pp.  228-230,  23*7,  260-277  ; 
and  HcdlanCs  Const,  Hist,  vol.  ii.  pp.  896,  397.  Mr.  Hallam  says,  *^  It  is  impossible 
to  doubt  for  an  instant,  that  if  the  queen's  life  had  preserved  the  Tory  government 
for  a  few  years,  every  vestige  of  the  toleration  would  have  been  effaced.*'  It  ap- 
pears from  the  Vernon  Correspond,  vol.  iii.  p.  228,  Lond.  1841,  that  soon  after  the 
accession  of  Anne  there  was  a  proposal  to  "  debar  dissenters  of  their  votes  in  elec- 
tions;" and  we  know  from  Burnet  (Chm  7%me,  vol.  v.  pp.  108,  136,  137,  218)  that 
the  clergy  would  have  been  glad  if  Anne  had  displayed  even  more  zeal  against  them 
than  she  rexilly  did. 

"*  Boffue  and  Bennetts  ERst,  of  the  Dissenters,  vol.  iii.  p.  118,  In  Ivimey's  His- 
tory  of  the  Baptists,  it  is  said  that  the  death  of  Anne  was  an  *'  answer  to  the  dissent- 
ers' prayers."  8outhet/'s  Commonplace  Book,  third  series,  p.  186 ;  see  also  p.  147, 
on  the  Joy  of  the  dissenters  at  the  death  of  this  troublesome  woman. 

'••  Two  of  the  worst  of  them,  "  the  act  against  occasional  confonnity,  and  that 
restraining  education,  were  repealed  in  the  session  of  1719."  Hallam^s  Const.  Hist 
vol.  ii.  p.  898.  The  repeal  of  the  act  against  occasional  conformity  was  stren- 
uously opposed  by  the  archbishops  of  York  and  of  Canterbury  (Bogue  and  Bm^ 
netCs  Hist,  of  the  Dissenters,  vol.  Iii.  p.  182);  but  their  opposition  was  futile;  and 
when  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  1726,  wished  to  strain  the  Act  of  Toleration,  he 
was  prevented  by  Yorke,  the  attorney-general.  See  the  pithy  reply  ofYorke,  io 
Harrises  Life  of  Hardwieke,  vol.  i.  pp.  193, 194. 

^  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  great  attention  was  excited  by  the 
iray  in  which  the  dissenters  were  beginning  to  organize  themselves  into  societies  and 
eynods.  Hee,  in  the  Vernon  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  128-180,  188, 166,  some  curious 
evidence  of  this,  in  letters  written  by  Vernon,  who  was  then  secretary  of  state ;  and 
on  the  apprehensions  caused  by  the  increase  of  their  schools,  and  by  their  system- 
atic interference  in  elections,  see  Life  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  edited  by  Newcome,  vol 
I.  pp.  126,  868.  The  church  was  eager  to  put  down  all  dissenters'  schools;  and  In 
1706,  the  Archbishop  of  York  told  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  "  apprehended  dan- 
ger from  the  increase  of  aissenters,  and  particularly  from  the  many  academies  set 
ap  by  them."  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  vi.  pp.  492,  498.  See  also,  on  the  increase  of  their 
•chools,  pp.  1361,  1862. 

^  In  Somers  7Vaets,  vol.  xii.  p.  684,  it  is  stated,  that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
'*  this  hard  usage  had  begotten  in  the  dissenters  the  utmost  animosity  against  the 
persecuting  churchmen."  Their  increasing  discontent,  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  wai 
obwrved  by  Calamy.     See  Calainys  Own  Life,  vol.  ii.  pp.  244,  266,  274,  284.  286 
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mined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  declining  power  of  the  church. 
They  had  resisted  her  when  she  was  strong;  it  was  hardly  to  bo 
expected  that  they  would  spare  her  when  she  was  feeble.  Un- 
der two  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Whitefield,  the  first  of  theological  orators,'**  and  Wesley,  the 
first  of  theological  statesmen,^*''*  there  was  organized  a  great 
Bystem  of  religion,  which  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  Church 
of  England  that  the  Church  of  England  bore  to  the  Church  of 
Borne.  Thus,  after  an  interval  of  two  hundred  years,  a  second 
spiritual  Reformation  was  effected  in  our  country.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Wesleyans  were  to  the  Bishops  what,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  Reformers  were  to  the  Popes.'"  It 
IS  indeed  true,  that  the  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England, 
unlike  the  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  soon  lost  that  in- 
tellectual vigour  for  which  at  first  they  were  remarkable.  Since 
the  death  of  their  great  leaders,  they  have  not  produced  one 
man  of  original  genius;  and  since  the  time  of  Adam  Clarke,  they 
they  .have  not  had  among  them  even  a  single  scholar  who  has 
enjoyed  an  European  reputation.  This  mental  penury  is  perhaps 
owing,  not  to  any  circumstances  peculiar  to  their  sect,  but 
merely  to  that  general  decline  of  the  theological  spirit,  by  which 
their  adversaries  have  been  weakened  as  well  as  themselves.*'*' 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  at  all  events  certain,  that  the  injury  they 

"*  If  the  power  of  moving  the  possiona  be  the  proper  test  by  which  to  judge  an 
orator,  we  may  certainly  pronounce  Whitefield  to  be  the  greatest  since  the  apostles. 
His  first  sermon  was  delivered  in  1786  (Nichols's  Lit.  Afise,  vol.  ii.  pp.  102,  122) ; 
his  field-preaching  began  in  \lZ9(8(nUhei/*s  Life  of  Wesley^  vol.  i.  pp.  196,  197);  and 
the  eighteen  thousand  sermons  which  he  is  said  to  have  poured  forth  during  his 
career  of  thirty -four  vears  {Soulhet/^a  Wesley^  vol.  ii.  p.  631)  produced  the  most  as- 
tonishing effects  on  all  classes,  educated  and  uneducated.  For  evidence  of  the 
excitement  caused  by  this  marvellous  man,  and  of  the  eagerness  with  which  his  dis- 
courses were  read  as  well  as  heard,  see  Nicholses  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  ii.  pp.  M6,  547,  and 
bis  Illwstratioii*^  vol.  iv.  pp.  802-804 ;  Mein,  of  Franklin^  by  Himself,  vol.  i.  pp. 
161-167  ',  Doddritigfs  Correspond,  vol.  iv.  p.  66 ;  Stewards  Philos.  of  the  Mind,  vol 
iiL  pp.  291,  292;  Lady  Mary  Montagu's  Letters,  in  her  Works,  1803,  vol.  iv.  p.  162; 
Correspond,  between  Ladies  Pomfret  and  Hartford,  2d  edit.  1806,  vol.  i.  pp.  138, 160- 
162 ;  Manhnont  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  877. 

""  Of  whom  Mr.  Macaulay  has  said  (Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  221,  8d  edit),  that  hif 
'*  geniup  for  government  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  Richelieu  ;^  and  strongly  as  thif 
is  expressed,  it  «-Ul  hardly  appear  an  exaggeration  to  those  who  have  compared  the 
success  of  Wesley  with  his  difficulties. 

"'  It  was  in  1789  that  Wesley  first  openly  rebelled  against  the  church,  and  re- 
fused to  obey  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  who  ordered  him  to  quit  his  diocese  Suvthev's 
Life  of  Wesley^  vol.  1.  pp.  226,  243.  In  the  same  year  he  began  to  prt^i*  jti  .n  tJie 
fields.    See  the  remarkable  entry  in  hb  Journals,  p.  78,  29th  March,  17  3'^ 

^  They  frankly  confess  that  **  indifference  has  been  another  enemy  U  .  ne  in- 
crease of  the  dissenting  cause."  Bofftie  and  Bennett's  Hist,  of  the  Diswtt'  />,  vol. 
iv.  p.  820.  In  Netoma^s  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  pp.  89>48  '.b.  re  are 
some  remarks  on  the  diminished  energy  of  Wesleyanism,  which  Mr.  New.ofui  deems 
to  ascribe  to  the  fact  that  the  Wesleyans  have  reached  that  point  in  wbicD  *  order 
takes  the  place  of  enthusiasm,"  p.  43.  This  is  probably  true ;  but  I  still  think  that 
the  hirger  cause  has  been  the  more  active  one. 
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have  inflicted  on  the  English  church  is  far  greater  than  is  gener* 
ally  supposed,  and,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  hardly  inferior  to 
that  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  Protestantism  inflicted  upon 
I'opery.  Setting  aside  the  actual  loss  in  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers,^°Hhere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mere  formation  of  a  Prot- 
estant faction,  unopposed  by  the  government,  was  a  dangerous 
precedent;  and  we  know  from  contemporary  history  that  it  was 
so  considered  by  those  who  were  most  interested  in  the  result.**** 
Besides  this,  the  Wesleyans  deplayed  an  organization  so  supe- 
rior to  that  of  their  predecessors  the  Puritans,  that  they  soon 
became  a  centre  round  which  the  enemies  of  the  church  could 
conveniently  rally.  And,  what  is  perhaps  still  more  important, 
the  order,  regularity,  and  publicity,  by  which  their  proceedings 
have  usually  been  marked,  distinguished  them  from  other  sects; 
and  by  raising  them  as  it  were  to  the  dignity  of  a  rival  establish- 
ment, have  encouraged  the  diminution  of  that  exclusive  and  sn- 

••■  Walpo^e  in  his  sneerincr  way,  roentioiivS  the  spread  of  Methodism  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  (  WalpoWt  Lettern,  vol.  ii.  pp.  266,  272) ;  and  Lord  Carlisle, 
in  1775,  told  ihe  House  of  Lords  {Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xviii.  p.  634)  "  that  Methodism 
was  daily  gaining  ground,  particularly  in  the  manufacturing  towns;"  while,  to  come 
down  still  later,  it  appears  from  a  letter  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Lord  Eidon 
{Tioiss^a  Life  of  Eldon^  vol.  ii.  p.  85)  that  about  1808  it  was  making  proselytes  in 
the  army. 

These  statements,  though  accurate,  are  somewhat  vague  ;  but  we  have  other  and 
more  precise  evidence  respecting  the  rapid  growth  of  religious  dissent.  According 
to  a  paper  found  in  one  of  the  chests  of  William  IIL,  and  printed  by  Dalrymple 
{Afetnoirn^  vol.  ii.  part  ii.,  appendix  to  chapter  i.  p.  40),  the  proportion  in  England  of 
conformists  to  nonconformists  was  as  22  22.8  to  1.  Eighty-four  years  after  the  death 
of  William,  the  dissenters,  instead  of  comprising  only  a  twenty-third,  were  estimat- 
ed at  '*  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  community.**  Letter  from  Watson  to  the  Duk« 
of  Rutland,  written  in  1786,  in  Life  of  Wateotiy  Bishop  of  Llandaf,  vol.  i.  p.  246. 
Since  then,  the  movement  has  been  uninterrupted ;  and  the  returns  recently  pub- 
lished by  government  disclose  the  startling  fact,  that  on  Sunday,  81st  March,  1851, 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  who  attended  morning  service,  only  exceeded 
by  one-half  the  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Methodists  who  attended  at  their  own 
places  of  worship.  &ee  the  Census  Table,  in  Journal  of  Statist.  Soc.  vol.  xviii.  p.  151. 
If  this  rate  of  decline  continues,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Church  of  England  to 
survive  another  century  the  attacks  of  her  enemies. 

"•  The  treatment  which  the  Wesleyans  received  from  the  clergy,  many  of  whom 
were  magistrates,  shows  what  would  have  taken  place  if  such  violence  had  not  beeo 
discouraged  by  the  government.  See  Souihey^s  Life  of  Wesley,  vol.  i.  pp.  S95-406. 
Wesley  has  himself  given  many  details,  which  Southey  did  not  think  proper  to  re- 
late, of  the  calumnies  and  insults  to  which  he  and  his  followers  were  subjected  by 
the  clergy.  See  Wesley's  Journals,  pp.  114,  145,  178,  181,  198,  285,  256,  276,  376, 
662,  619,  637,  646.  Compare  Watson^ s  Observations  on  Southey' s  Wesley,  pp.  173, 
174 ;  and  for  other  evidence  of  the  treatment  of  those  who  differed  from  the  church, 
see  Correspondence  and  Diary  of  Doddridge,  vol.  ii.  p.  17,  vol.  iii.  pp.  108,  131, 132, 
144,  145,  166.  Grosley,  who  visited  England  in  1765,  says  of  Whitefield,  **  The  min- 
isters  of  the  established  religion  did  their  utmost  to  baffle  the  new  preacher ;  they 
preached  agunst  him,  representing  him  to  the  people  as  a  lisLnatic.  a  visionary,  &c., 
&o. ;  in  fine,  they  opposed  him  with  so  much  success,  that  they  caused  him  to  be 
pelted  with  stones  in  every  place  where  he  opened  his  mouth  to  the  public.**  Qto% 
hy*s  Tofwr  to  London^  Lond.  1772,  vol.  i.  p.  866u 
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peretitious  respect  which  was  once  paid  to  the  Anglican  hie- 
rarchv.'"* 

But  these  things,  interesting  as  they  are,  only  formed  a  sin- 
gle step  of  that  vast  process  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  power 
was  weakened,  and  our  countrymen  thus  enabled  to  secure  a  re- 
ligions liberty,  imperfect  indeed,  but  far  superior  to  that  possess- 
ed by  any  other  people.  Among  the  innumerable  symptoms  of 
this  great  movement,  there  were  two  of  peculiar  importance. 
These  were,  the  separation  of  theology,  first  from  morals,  and 
then  from  politics.  The  separation  from  morals  was  eflFected 
late  in  the  seventeenth  century;  the  separation  from  politics  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  And  it  is  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  decline  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  spirit,  that  both  these 
great  changes  were  begun  by  the  clergy  themselves.  Cumber- 
land, bishop  of  Peterborough,  was  the  first  who  endeavoured  to 
construct  a  system  of  morals  without  the  aid  of  theology."* 
Warburton,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  was  the  first  who  laid  down 
that  the  state  must  consider  religion  in  reference,  not  to  revela- 
tion, but  to  expediency;  and  that  it  should  favour  any  particu- 
lar creed,  not  in  proportion  to  its  truth,  but  solely  with  a  view 
to  its  general  utility.*"     Nor  were  these  mere  barren  principles, 

*^  That  WedejaDisin  encouraged  dissent  by  imparting  to  it  an  orderly  character ^ 
wuich  in  some  degree  approximated  to  church-discipline^  is  judiciously  observed  iu 
Bopte  and  BennetCs  Huttory  of  tJu  DiMetUertt^  vol.  iii.  pp.  1C5,  166.  But  these 
writers  deal  rather  too  harshly  with  Wesley ;  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was 
a  very  ambitious  man,  and  over-fond  of  power.  At  an  early  period  of  his  career  h« 
began  to  aim  at  objects  higher  than  those  attempted  by  the  Puritans,  whose  efforts, 
particularly  in  the  sixteenth  century,  he  looked  at  somewhat  contemptuously.  Thua, 
for  instance,  in  1747,  only  eight  years  aAer  he  had  revolted  against  the  church,  h« 
expresses  in  his  Journal  his  wonder  *'  at  the  weakness  of  those  holy  confessors  "  (the 
Elizabethan  Puritans),  '*  many  of  whom  spent  so  much  of  their  tinje  and  strength 
in  disputing  about  surplice  and  hoods,  or  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  Supper!  **  Jawmait^ 
p.  249,  March  13th,  1747.  Such  warfare  as  this  would  have  ill  satisfied  the  soaring 
mind  of  Wesley ;  and  from  the  spirit  which  pervades  bis  voluminous  Journals,  as 
well  as  from  the  careful  and  far-seeing  provisions  which  he  made  for  managing  his 
fleet.  It  is  evident  that  this  great  schismatic  had  larger  views  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  that  he  wished  to  organise  a  system  capable  of  rivalling  the  established 
church. 

^°*  Mr.  Hallam  {Lit,  of  Europe^  vol,  iii.  p.  890)  says,  that  Cumberland  "seems  to 
hove  been  the  first  Christian  writer  who  sought  to  establish  systematically  the  prin- 
ciples of  moral  right  independently  of  revelation.^^  See  also,  on  this  important 
cbange,  WhewelC%  Hist  of  Moral  Philoxophi/  in  England,  pp.  12,  64.  The  dangers 
always  incurred  by  making  theology  the  basis  of  morals  arc  now  pretty  well  under- 
stood ;  but  by  no  writer  have  they  been  pointed  out  more  clearly  than  by  M.  Charles 
Conite :  see  the  able  exposition  in  his  TVaite  de  U-fjUlationy  vol.  i.  pp.  22;i-247. 
There  is  a  short  and  unsatisfactory  account  of  Cumberland's  book  in  Afackinto»h*9 
Jjilhical  Pkilonophy^  pp.  134-137.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  ifl 
noticed  by  M.  Quatrem^re  as  one  of  the  earliet^t  students  of  Coptic.  QwUremen 
tur  la  Lanaue  et  la  LitU.ratvre  de  VEgyptCy  p.  89.  He  was  made  a  bishop  in  1691» 
having  published  the  De  Leaihue  in  1672.     Chalmers' t  Biog.  Did.  vol.  xi.  pp.  133,  136. 

•'  This  was  in  his  work  entitled  The  Alliance  between  Church  and  State^  which 
ftrst  appeared,  according  to  Hurd  {Life  of  Warburton,  1794,  4to,  p.  13)  in  1736,  and, 
M  may  be  supposed,  caused  great  loandal.     The  history  of  its  iufiuence  I  shall  trace 

20 
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which  Bubsequent  inquirers  were  unable  to  apply.  The  opiuioni 
of  Cumberland,  pushed  to  their  furthest  extent  by  Hume,'"®  were 
shortly  afterwards  applied  to  practical  conduct  by  Paley,''»  and 
to  speculative  jurisprudence  by  Bentham  and  Mill;**'  while  the 
opinions  of  Warburton,  spreading  with  still  greater  rapidity, 
have  influenced  our  legislative  policy,  and  are  now  professed,  not 
only  by  advanced  thinkers,  but  even  by  those  ordinary  men,  who, 
if  they  had  lived  fifty  years  earlier,  would  have  shrunk  from 
them  with  undissembled  fear.'" 

Thus  it  was  that,  in  England,  theology  was  finally  severed 
from  the  two  great  departments  of  ethics  and  of  government 
As,  however,  this  important  change  was  at  first  not  of  a  practi- 
cal, but  solely  of  an  intellectual  character,  its  operation  was,  for 
many  years,  confined  to  a  small  class,  and  has  not  yet  produced 

on  another  occasion ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  reader  should  compare,  respecting  ita 
tendency,  PcUineronih^  Church,  vol.  il  pp.  818,  322,  328;  Parr^s  Works,  toI.  i.  pp. 
657,  665,  vol.  vii.  p.  128;  Whately'n  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith,  p.  190;  and  Nieh- 
oUs  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  iii.  p.  18.  In  January,  1789-40,  Warburton  writes  to  Stukeley 
(NiehMs  lUustrcUionSy  vol.  ii.  p.  58) :  **  Bat  you  know  how  dangerous  new  roads  in 
theology  are,  by  the  clamour  of  the  bigots  against  me.^  See  also  some  letters  which 
passed  between  him  and  the  elder  Pitt,  in  1762,  on  the  subject  of  expediency,  print- 
ed in  Chatham  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  184  seq.  Warburton  writes,  p.  190,  "  My 
opinion  is,  and  ever  was,  that  the  state  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  errors  in  relig* 
ion,  nor  the  least  right  so  much  as  to  attempt  to  repress  them."  To  malce  such  a 
man  a  bishop  was  a  great  feat  for  the  eighteenth  century,  and  would  have  been  an 
impossible  one  for  the  seventeenth. 

^^  The  relation  between  Cumberland  and  Hume  consists  in  the  entirely  secular 
plan  according  to  which  both  investigated  ethics ;  in  other  respects,  there  is  great 
difference  between  their  conclusions :  but  if  the  anti-theological  method  is  admitted 
to  be  sound,  it  is  certain  that  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  Hume  is  more  conse- 
quential from  the  premises,  than  is  that  by  his  predecessor.  It  is  this  which  makes 
Uume  a  contiuuator  of  Cumberland ;  though  with  the  advantage,  not  only  of  com* 
ing  half  a  century  after  him,  but  of  possessing  a  more  comprehensive  mind.  The 
ethical  speculations  of  Hume  are  in  the  third  book  of  his  T\'e€Uiss  of  Human  Naturs 
{Hume*a  Philosophical  Works^  Edinb.  1826,  vol.  ii.  pp.  219  seq.),  and  in  his  Inquiry 
eytceming  the  Principles  of  Morals,  ibid.  vol.  iv.  pp.  287 -SdS. 

""  The  moral  system  of  Palcy,  being  essentially  utilitarian,  completed  the  rero- 
Intion  in  that  field  of  inquiry ;  and  as  his  work  was  drawn  up  with  great  ability,  Ii 
exercised  immense  influence  in  an  age  already  prepared  for  its  reception.  His  Moral 
and  Political  Philosophy  was  published  in  1785 ;  in  1786  it  became  a  standard  book  at 
Cambridge;  and  by  1805  it  had  ** passed  through  fifteen  editions.'*  Mtadley^s  Me- 
moirs  of  Paley,  pp.  127, 145.     Compare  WhewelCs  Hist,  of  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  176. 

"*  That  the  writings  of  these  two  eminent  men  form  part  of  the  same  scheme,  is 
well  known  to  tho»e  who  have  studied  the  history  of  the  school  to  which  they  be- 
long ;  and  on  the  intellectual  relation  they  bore  to  each  other,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  refer  to  a  very  striking  letter  by  James  Mill  himself,  in  Bentham^i  Works,  edit. 
Bowring,  vol  X.  pp;  481,  482. 

'"  The  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  the  admission  of  Catholics  into  parliament,  and 
the  steadily  increasing  feeling  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  the  Jews,  are  the  leading 
symptoms  of  this  great  movement.  On  the  gradual  diffusion  among  us  of  the  doc- 
trine of  expediency,  which,  on  all  subjects  not  yet  raised  to  sciences,  ought  to  be 
the  sole  regulator  of  human  actions,  see  a  remarkable,  but  a  mournful  letter,  writtea 
oi  1812,  in  the  Life  of  Wilberforee,  voL  iv.  p.  28.  See  also  the  speech  of  Lxd 
Kldon,  in  1828,  in  TwCss's  Life  of  Eldon,  vol.  ii.  p.  20S. 
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the  whole  of  those  results  which  we  have  every  reagon  to  antici- 
pate. But  there  were  other  circumstances  which  tended  in  the 
same  direction,  and  which,  being  known  to  all  men  of  tolerable 
education,  produced  effects  more  immediate,  though  perhaps  less 
permanent.  To  trace  their  details,  and  point  out  the  connection 
between  them,  will  be  the  business  of  part  of  the  fiiture  volumes 
of  this  work:  at  present,  I  can  only  glance  at  the  leading  fea- 
tures. Of  these,  the  most  prominent  were :  The  great  Arian 
controversy,  which,  rashly  instigated  by  Whiston,  Clarke,  and 
Waterland,  disseminated  doubts  among  nearly  all  classes;'**  the 
Bangorian  controversy,  which,  involving  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  hitherto  untouched,  led  to  discussions  dangerous  to  the 
power  of  the  church;'*'  the  great  work  of  Blackburne  on  the 
Confessional,  which  at  one  moment  almost  caused  a  schism  in 
the  establishment  itself;'**  the  celebrated  dispute  respecting 
miracles  between  Middleton,  Church,  and  Dodwell,  continued, 

'**  From  a  curioua  passage  in  HuUofCs  Life  of  Uimwlf^  p.  27,  we  learn  that,  in 
1739,  the  scepticism  of  the  anti-Trinitariana  had  penetrated  amons  the  tradesmen 
at  Nottingham.  Compare,  respecting  the  spread  of  this  heresy,  NichMe  Lit.  Anee» 
vol  viii.  p.  876 ;  Prittiley'%  Memoirs^  toI.  i.  pp.  26,  26,  53 ;  Doddridge^ %  Currespond, 
and  Diarv,  vol.  ii.  p.  477  note ;  and  on  Peirce,  who  took  an  active  part,  and  whom 
Whiston  boasts  of  having  corrupted,  see  WhistofCe  Memoirs^  pp.  143,  144.  Sharp, 
who  was  Archbishop  of  York  when  the  controversy  began,  foresaw  its  dangerous 
consequences.  Lift  of  Sharps  edited  by  Newcome,  vol  ii.  pp.  7-8,  135,  186.  See 
further  Maclaine's  note  in  MoeheinCe  EecUsiast.  IR$t,  vol  ii.  pp.  298,  294 ;  LaiA* 
hurxfe  Hist,  of  Convocation^  pp.  838,  342,  861 ;  and  a  note  in  Butler'e  IienUni»c»  vo*. 
I.  pp.  206,  207. 

^"  Mr.  Butler  {Mem.  of  the  Caiholiee,  vol.  ui.  pp.  182-184,  847-360)  notices  with 
evident  pleasure  the  effect  of  this  famous  controversy  in  weakening  the  Anglican 
church.  Compare  i9«^u«  and  Benneti's  Hittory  of  the  JHstentere^  vol.  iii  pp.  136-141. 
Whiston  (Memoirs^  p.  244)  says :  '*  And,  indeedf,  this  Bangorian  controversy  seemed 
for  a  great  while  to  engross  the  attention  of  the  pubhc."  See  more  about  it  in 
LathburyU  Hiet.  of  Convocation^  pp.  872-383 ;  NiehoUe  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  i.  p.  152,  vol. 
iz.  pp.  433,  484,  616;  Nichols' e  lUustraiionsj  vol.  i.  p.  840 ;  Bishop  Newton's  Life  oj 
Himself  pp.  177,  178. 

"^  jt%e  Confessional^  a  most  able  attack  on  the  subscription  of  creeds  and  articles, 
was  published  m  1766 ;  and,  according  to  a  contemporary  observer,  '4t  excited  a 
freneral  spirit  of  inquiry.''  Cajtpe's  Memoirs^  pp.  147,  148.  The  consequence  was, 
that  in  1772  a  society  was  instituted  by  Blackburne  and  other  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  with  the  avowed  object  of  doing  away  with  all  subscriptions  in  religion. 
Nichols's  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  i.  p.  670 ;  RlustrationSy  vol.  vi.  p.  864.  A  petition  against 
the  Articles  was  at  once  drawn  up,  signed  by  200  dergy  (Adolphtu^s  George  III. 
vol  i.  p.  606),  and  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  animated,  debate 
which  followed.  Sir  WUliam  Meredith  said  that  "the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  framed  when  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  when  liberal  and 
enlarged  notions,  were  yet  in  their  infancy.'*  Pari.  Hisl,  vol.  zvii.  p.  246.  He 
added,  p.  247 :  "  Several  of  the  Articles  were  absolutely  nninteUigible,  and,  indeed, 
contradictory  and  absurd.**  Lord  George  Grermain  said :  **  In  my  apprehension,  some 
of  the  articles  are  incomprehensible,  and  some  self-contradictory,**  p.  266.  Mr.  Saw- 
bridge  declared  that  the  Articles  are  "  strikingly  absurd  ;**  Mr.  Salter  that  they  are 
**too  absurd  to  be  defended  ;**  and  Mr.  Dunning  that  they  are  '*  palpably  ridicaions.** 
p.  294.  For  further  information  on  this  attempt  at  reform,  see  Disney's  lAfe  of 
Jebbt  pp.  81-36 ;  MeadUy's  Mem.  of  Paley^  pp.  88-94 ;  Hodgson's  Life  of  Porteus^  pp. 
88-40 ;  Memoirs  of  Priestley,  vol.  ii.  p.  682  ;  and  a  characteristic  notice  in  P^lmet^s 
THediuonthe  Church,  toL  i.  pp.  270,  271. 
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with  still  larger  viewg,  by  Hume,  Campbell,  and  Douglas;'"  th« 
exposure  of  the  gross  absurdities  of  the  Fathers,  which,  already 
begun. by  Daillc  and  Barbeyrac,  was  followed  up  by  Cave,  Mid- 
dleton,  and  Jortin;  the  important  and  nnrefuted  statements  of 
Gibbon,  in  his  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters;  the  additional 
strength  conferred  on  those  chapters  by  the  lame  attacks  of 
Davis,  Chelsum,  Whitaker,  and  Watson;'**  while,  not  to  men- 
tion inferior  matters,  the  century  was  closed  amid  the  confusion 
caused  by  that  decisive  controversy  between  Person  and  Travis, 
respecting  the  text  of  the  Heavenly  Witnesses,  which  excited 
immense  attention,"^  and  was  immediately  accompanied  by  the 
discoveries  of  geologists,  in  which,  not  only  was  the  fidelity  of 
the  Mosaic  cosmogony  impugned,  but  its  accuracy  was  shown  to 
be  impossible,"'  These  things,  following  each  other  in  rapid 
and  startling  succession,  perplexed  the  feith  of  men,  disturbed 

*"  Hume  says,  tbat  on  his  return  from  Italy  tn  1749,  he  found  "  all  England  in 
a  ferment  ou  account  of  Dr.  Middleton*8  Frtt  Inquiry^  HimWs  Life  of  Himaelfj 
in  his  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  vii.  Sec  also,  on  the  excitement  caused  by  this  masterly 
attack,  NichoUs  Illustrations  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  ii.  p.  176 ;  which  should 
be  compared  with  Doddridge's  Correspond  vol.  iv.  pp.  636,  687 :  and  on  the  **  mirac- 
ulous controversy"  in  general,  see  Porteus's  Life  of  Seeker^  1797,  p.  88 ;  Phillimore^s 
Mem,  of  Lytiletofiy  vol.  i.  p.  161 ;  Nichols's  Lit,  Anec.  vol.  ii.  pp.  440,  627,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  686,  760,  vol.  V.  pp.  417,  418,  600;  ffulPs  Letters,  1778,  vol.  i.  p.  109;  Warbtir- 
tofCs  Letters  to  Hurd,  pp.  49,  60. 

■*•  Gifjbon^s  Decline  and  Fall  has  now  been  jealously  scrutinized  by  two  gen* 
erations  of  eager  and  unscrupulous  opponents ;  and  I  am  only  expressing  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  competent  judges  when  I  say  tbat  by  each  successive  scrutiny  it 
has  gained  fresh  reputation.  Against  his  celebrated  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters, 
all  the  devices  of  controversy  have  been  exhausted ;  but  the  only  result  has  been, 
that  while  the  fame  of  the  historian  is  untarnished,  the  attacks  of  his  enemies  are 
falling  into  complete  oblivion.  The  work  of  Gibbon  remains ;  but  who  is  there  who 
feels  any  interest  in  what  was  written  against  him  t 

•"  On  the  eflfect  produced  by  these  matchless  letters  of  Porson,  see  Harford's 
Life  of  Bishop  Burgess,  p.  874 ;  and  as  to  the  previous  agitation  of  the  question  in 
England,  see  Calamys  Gum  Life,  vol.  ii.  pp.  442,  448 ;  Monk's  Life  of  Bentley,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  16-19,  146,  286-289 ;  Butler's  Jteminiscences,  vol.  i.  p.  211.  Compare  Somers 
Tracts,  vol.  xii.  p.  137,  vol.  xiii.  p.  468. 

'*•  The  sceptical  character  of  geology  was  first  clearly  exhibited  during  the  last 
thirty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Previously,  the  geologists  had  for  the 
most  part  allied  themselves  with  the  theologians ;  but  the  increasing  boldness  cd 
public  opinion  now  enabled  them  to  institute  independent  investigations,  without 
regard  to  doctrines  hitherto  received.  In  this  point  of  view,  much  was  effected  by 
the  racearches  of  Button,  whose  work,  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  contains  the  first  at- 
tempt •*  to  explain  the  former  changes  of  the  earth's  crust  by  reference  exclusively 
to  natural  agents,**  Lyelfs  Principles  of  Osology,  p.  60.  To  establish  this  method 
was,  of  course,  to  dissolve  the  alliance  with  the  theologians ;  but  an  earlier  symptom 
of  the  change  was  seen  in  1778 ;  that  is,  fifteen  years  before  Hutton  wrote:  see  a 
letter  in  Watson^s  Life  of  Himself  vol.  i.  p.  402,  where  it  is  stated  thai  ihe  **  free- 
thinkers** attacked  the  **  Mosaic  account  of  the  world's  age,  especially  since  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Brydone's  7Vaw/«  through  Sicily  and  Malta."  According  to 
Loundcs  {Bibliographer's  Manual,  vol.  i.  p.  279),  Brydone*s  book  was  published  in 
1773;  and  in  1784  Sir  William  Jones  notices  the  tendency  of  these  inquiries:  see  his 
Discourse  on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India,  in  which  he  observes  ( Works,  vol. 
L  p.  288)  with  regret,  tbat  he  lived  in  **  an  age  when  some  intelligent  anfJ  rirtuooi 
persona  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  accounts  delivered  by  Mosef 
tonoeming  the  primitive  world.**    Since  then,  the  progress  of  geology  has  been  se 
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their  easy  credulity,  and  produced  effects  on  the  public  mind, 
which  can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who  have  studied  the  his- 
tory of  that  time  in  its  original  sources.  Indeed,  they  cannot 
be  understood,  even  in  their  general  bearings,  except  by  taking 
into  consideration  some  other  circumstances  with  which  the 
great  progress  was  intimately  connected. 

For,  in  the  mean  time,  an  immense  change  had  begun,  not 
only  among  sp|eculative  minds,  but  also  among  the  people  them- 
selves. The  increase  of  scepticism  stimulated  their  curiosity; 
and  the  diffusion  of  education  supplied  the  means  of  gratifying 
it.  Hence,  we  find  that  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  one  which  pre-eminently  distinguish- 
ed it  from  all  that  preceded,  was  a  craving  after  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  those  classes  from  whom  knowledge  had  hitherto 
been  shut  out.  It  was  in  that  great  age,  that  there  were  firet 
established  schools  for  the  lower  orders  on  the  only  day  they  had 
time  to  attend  them,«'»  and  newspapers  on  the  only  day  they 
had  time  to  read  them.'*'"  It  was  then  that  there  were  first  seen, 
in  our  country,  circulating  libraries ;*2"  and  it  was  then,  too,  that 

rapid,  that  the  historic&l  yalue  of  the  writings  of  Moses  is  abandoned  by  all  enlight* 
ened  men,  even  among  the  clergy  themselves.  I  need  only  refer  to  what  has  been 
said  by  two  of  the  most  eminent  of  that  profession,  Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Baden 
Powell.  See  the  observations  of  Arnold  in  NewmanU  PhatteMo/FaUIi,  p.  Ill  (com- 
pare pp.  122,  123);  and  the  still  more  decisive  remarks  in  PoweWs  Sermotu  on 
Christianity  withimi  Jttdaimt,  1856,  pp.  88,  89.  For  other  instances  see  LyelTs 
Second  Vint  to  the  UniUd  States^  1849,  vol.  1.  pp.  219,  220. 

*"  It  is  usually  supposed  that  Sundiay-schools  were  begun  by  Raikes,  in  1781 ; 
but,  though  he  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  organize  them  on  a  suitable  scale, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  established  by  Lindsey,  in  or  immediately  after  1766. 
See  Cappe's  Memoirs^  pp.  118,  122;  Harford*  I  Aft  of  Bwrgets^  p.  92  ;  &icikoUt  IM, 
Anec.  vol.  ill.  pp.  480,  431,  vol.  ix.  p.  640;  ChalmerM  Biog.  Diet  vol  xxv.  p.  486; 
Joum.  of  Stat,  Soe.  vol.  x.  p.  196,  vol.  xiii.  p.  266;  HodgxofCt  lAfeof  PorteuB^  p. 
92.  It  is  said,  in  Spencer* s  Social  Statics^  p.  848,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  were,  as  a  body,  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  Sunday-echools.  (Com* 
pare  Watson^s  Observations  on  Sout/tey's  Wesley^  p.  149.)  At  all  events,  they  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  bad  become  common.  See  NichMs 
Lit.  Anec,  vol.  v.  pp.  678, 679 ;  Nicholas  lUustratums^  vol  i.  p.  460 ;  Life  of  Wilber- 
force  J  vol.  i.  p.  180,  vol.  ii.  p.  296  ;  Wesley's  Journals^  pp.  806,  897. 

**  Mr.  Hunt  {Hist,  of  Newspapers^  vol.  i.  p.  278)  makes  no  mention  of  Sunday 
newspapers  earlier  than  a  notice  by  Crabbe  in  1786 ;  but,  in  1799,  Lord  Belgrave 
■aid,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  they  first  appeared  "about  the  year  1780.** 
Pari,  Hist,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  1006.  In  1799,  Wilberforce  tried  to  have  a  law  enacted 
to  suppress  them.     Life  of  Wilberforce^  vol.  ii.  pp.  838,  424. 

"'  When  Franklin  came  to  London,  in  1726,  there  was  not  a  single  circulating 
library  in  the  metropolis.  Sec  Franklin's  Life  of  Himself  vol.  i.  p.  64 ;  and,  in 
1697,  "  the  only  library  in  London  which  approached  the  nature  of  a  public  library, 
was  that  of  Sion  college,  belonging  to  the  London  clergy."  Ellis^s  Letters  of  Lit" 
erary  Men,  p.  245.  The  exact  date  of  the  earliest  circulating  library,  I  have  not 
yet  ascertained  ;  but,  according  to  Southey  (TTie  Doctor,  edit.  Warter,  1848,  p.  271), 
the  first  set  up  in  Londoc  was  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by 
iSamuel  Fancourt.  Button  {■f<^e  of  Himself  p.  279)  says,  "I  was  the  first  who 
opened  a  circulating  library,  in  Birmingham,  m  1761.'*  Other  notices  oi  ibem,  doi^ 
ing  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  will  be  found  in  Coleridge^s  Biographia  Literarit^ 
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fche  art  of  printing,  instead  of  being  almost  confined  to  LondoOj 
began  to  be  generally  practised  in  country-towns."*  It  was 
also  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  earliest  systematic 
efforts  were  made  to  popularize  the  sciences,  and  fac^itate  the 
acquisition  of  their  general  principles,  by  writing  treatises  on 
them  in  an  easy  and  untechnical  style  j^^s  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  invention  of  Encyclopeedias  enabled  their  results  to  be 
brought  together,  and  digested  in  a  form  more  accessible  than 
any  hitherto  employed. '^^  Then,  too,  we  first  meet  with  literary 
periodical  reviews;  by  means  of  which  large  bodies  of  practical 

▼ol.  ii.  p.  829,  edit.  1847 ;  Leigh  Hunt's  AtUohiography^  toI.  i.  p.  260 ;  NichMsIAL 
Anee,  vol.  iii.  pp.  648, 662 ;  Nichols's  IllustreUions,  vol.  L  p.  424 ;  WhewlVs  HisU  oj 
Moral  Philosophy^  p.  190 ;  Sinclair's  Correspond,  toI.  i.  p.  148.  Indeed,  they  in- 
creased 80  rapidly,  that  some  wise  men  proposed  to  tax  them,  **  by  a  license,  at  the 
rate  of  2s.  6<i  per  100  volumes  per  annum."  Sinclair's  Hist  of  the  Revenw^  vol. 
iii.  p.  268. 

*"  In  1746,  Gent,  the  well-known  printer,  wrote  his  own  Ufe.  In  this  curious 
work,  he  states,  that  in  1714  there  were  **few  printers  in  England,  except  London, 
at  that  time ;  none  then,  I  am  sure,  at  Chester,  Liverpool,  Whitehaven,  Preston, 
Manchester,  Kendal,  and  Leeds,  as  for  the  most  part  now  abound."  Life  of  7%omas 
Oeniy  pp.  20,  21.  (Compare  a  list  of  country  printing-houses,  in  1724,  in  Nichols's 
Lit.  Anec.  vol.  i.  p.  289.)  How  this  state  of  things  was  remedied,  is  a  most  impor- 
tant inquiry  for  the  historian ;  but  in  this  note  I  can  only  give  a  few  illustrations  of 
the  condition  of  different  districts.  The  first  printing-oflSce  in  Rochester  was  estab- 
lished by  Fisher,  who  died  in  l786(^icAo^V  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  iii.  p.  675);  the  first  in 
Whitby  was  in  1770  (JllustrtUions^  vol.  iii.  p.  787);  and  Richard  Greene,  who  died  in 
1798,  '*  was  the  first  who  brought  a  printing-press  to  Lichfield"  QJbid.  vol.  vi.  p.  820). 
In  the  reign  of  Anne,  there  was  not  a  single  bookseller  in  Birmingham  {Southey's 
Commonplace  Booky  Ist  series,  1849,  p.  668) ;  but,  in  1749,  we  find  a  printer  estab- 
lished there  {HidPs  Letters^  Lond.  1778,  vol.  i.  p.  92) ;  and,  in  1774,  there  was  a  print- 
er even  in  Falkirk  (Pari.  Hist,  vol.  xvii.  p.  1099).  In  other  parts  the  movement 
was  slower ;  and  we  are  told,  that,  about  1780,  "  there  was  scarcely  a  bookseller  in 
Cornwall."   Life  of  Samuel  Drew,  by  his  Son,  1884,  pp.  40,  41. 

"*  Desaguhers  and  Hill  were  the  two  first  writers  who  gave  themselves  up  to 
popularizing  physical  truths.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  I.,  Desagu- 
Iters  was  "  the  first  who  read  lectures  in  London  on  experimental  philosophy.**  South" 
sy's  Commonplace  Book^  8d  series,  1850,  p.  77.  See  also  Penny  Cyclopcedia,  vol. 
viii.  p.  480 ;  and,  on  his  elementary  works,  compare  Nichols's  Lit,  Anec.  vol.  vi.  p. 
81.  As  to  Hill,  he  is  said  to  have  set  the  example  of  publishing  popular  scientifio 
works  in  numbom ;  a  plan  so  well  suited  to  that  inquisitive  age,  that,  if  we  believe 
Horace  Walpole,  he  "  earned  fifteen  guineas  a  week.**  Letter  to  Henry  IZouch^  Janu, 
ary  8d,  1761,  in  Walpole's  Letters,  vol.  iv.  p.  117,  edit.  1840. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  demand  for  books  on  the  natural 
sciences  rapidly  increased  (see,  among  many  other  instances  which  might  be  quoted, 
a  note  in  Pulteney's  Hist,  of  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  180) ;  and,  early  in  the  reign  of 
(}eorge  III.,  Priestley  began  to  write  popularly  on  physical  subjects.  (^Memoirs  oi 
Priestley,  vol.  i.  pp.  288, 289.)  Goldsmith  did  something  in  the  same  direction  {Prio/s 
Life  of  Goldsmith,  vol.  i.  pp.  414,  469,  vol.  ii.  p.  198) ;  and  Pennant  whose  earliest 
work  appeared  in  1766,  was  *'  the  first  who  treated  the  natural  history  of  Britain  in 
a  popular  and  interesting  style.**  Swainson  on  the  Study  of  Natural  History,  p.  50. 
In  the  reign  of  George  II.,  publishers  began  to  encourage  elementary  works  on 
ehomistry.     Nichols's  Lit.  Ante.  vol.  ix.  p.  763. 

•*•  In  17C4,  1708,  and  1710,  Harris  published  his  Dictionary  cf  Arts  and  Sei- 
iHces;  and  from  this,  according  to  Nichols's  Lit.  Anec,  vol.  ix.  pp.  770,  771,  hat 
**  originated  all  the  other  dictionaries  and  cyclopaedias  that  have  since  ap- 
peared.** Compare  vol.  ▼.  p.  659 ;  and  Bogue  and  Bennett's  History  of  l^e  Dissenl 
«r«,  vol.  iv.  p.  "500. 
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men  acquired  information,  scanty  indeed,  but  every  way  superioi 
to  their  former  ignorance.'"*  The  formation  of  societies  for  pur- 
chasing books  now  became  general;''^*^  and,  before  the  close  of 
the  century,  we  hear  of  clubs  instituted  by  reading  men  among 
the  industrious  classes. '^^  In  every  department,  the  same  eager 
curiosity  was  shown.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
debating  societies  sprung  up  among  tradesmen;"^  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  still  bolder  innovation,  for,  in  1769,  there  was  held 
the  first  public  meeting  ever  assembled  in  England,  the  first  in 
which  it  was  attempted  to  enlighten  Englishmen  respecting 
their  political  rights.^^^  About  the  same  time,  the  proceedings  in 
our  courts  of  law  began  to  be  studied  by  the  people,  and  com- 
municated to  them  through  the  medium  of  the  daily  press.*'" 
Shortly  before  this,  political  newspapers  arose,*'*  and  a  sharp 

**  Late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  an  attempt  was  first  made  in  England  to 
establish  literary  journals.  Nallam^a  Lit.  of  Europe,  voL  iii.  p.  589;  and  JHbdin^t 
Bibliomaniiij  1842,  p.  16.  But  reviews,  aa  we  now  understand  the  word,  meaning 
a  critical  publication,  were  unknown  before  the  accession  of  George  II. ;  but,  about 
the  middle  of  his  reign,  they  began  to  increase.  Compare  Wriffhi*a  England  uttder 
the  House  of  Hanover y  1848,  vol.  i.  p.  804,  with  NickoUt  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
607,  508.  At  an  earlier  period,  the  functions  of  reviews  were  performed,  aii  Monk 
says,  by  pamphlets.     Monk"'*  Life  of  BenJtley,  vol.  i.  p.  112. 

***  As  we  find  from  many  casual  notices  of  book-clubs  and  book-^ucleties.  Seo, 
for  example,  Doddridge^ &  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  57,  119;  Jene^s  Life  of  Selwyn, 
vol.  ii.  p.  28;  Nichols' »  llluetrattom  of  tfie  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  v.  pp.  184,  824^ 
826  ;  Wakefeld's  Life  of  Hirnaelf  vol.  i.  p.  528 ;  Memoirs  of  Sir  J.  E,  Stniih,  vol.  L 
p.  8 ;  Life  of  Koscoe,  by  his  Son,  voL  L  p.  228  (though  this  last  was  perhaps  a  cir- 
culating library). 

"^  **  Numerous  associations  or  clubs,  composed  principally  of  reading  men  of  the 
lower  ranks.*'     Life  of  Dr.  Currie,  by  his  Son,  vol.  i.  p.  175. 

*"  Of  which  the  most  remarkable  was  that  called  the  Robin-Hood  Society ; 
respecting  which,  the  reader  should  compare  CampbelTs  Lives  of  the  Chancellors, 
vol.  vi.  p.  378;  Grosley's  Londoti,  vol  i.  p.  150;  PaW.  Hist.  vol.  xvii.  p.  801; 
Southey's  Commonplace  Book,  4th  series,  p.  339 ;  Forster's  Life  of  Goldsmith,  voL  i. 
p.  810;  Prior's  Life  of  Goldsmith,  vol,  i.  pp.  419,  420;  Priori  Life  of  Burke,  p. 
75  ;  Nichols's  Lit,  Anec.  vol.  iii.  p.  154. 

"*  **From  the  summer  of  1769  is  to  be  dated  the  first  establishment  of  puuuo 
nieetingii  in  England.''  Albemarle's  Afem.  of  Rockinaham,  vol.  ii.  p.  93.  ''  Public 
meetings,  ....  through  which  the  people  might  declare  their  newly-acquired  con* 
ticiousness  of  power,  ....  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  higher  than  the  year  1769 ; 
but  they  were  now  (t.  e.  in  1770)  of  daily  occurrence."  Cookers  Hist,  of  Party,  vol. 
iii.  p.  187.     See  also  Hallam's  Const.  Hist,  vol.  ii.  p.  420. 

^  The  most  interesting  trials  were  first  noticed  in  newspapers  towards  the  ecd 
ol  the  reign  of  George  H.     CampbelPs  Chancellors,  vol  v.  p.  52,  vol.  vi.  p.  54. 

"^  In  1696,  the  only  newspapers  were  weekly  ;  and  the  first  daily  paper  appear^ 
ed  in  the  reign  of  Anne.  Compare  Simmondss  Essay  on  Newspapers,  in  Journal  of 
Statist.  Society,  vol.  iV.  p.  113,  with  Hunt's  Hist,  of  Newspapers,  vol  i.  pp.  167,  175, 
rol.  ii.  p.  90;  and  NicJwls's  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  iv.  p.  80.  In  1710,  they,  instead  of 
merely  communicating  news,  as  heretofore,  began  to  take  part  in  *'  the*  discussion  of 
political  topics"  (HallanCs  Const.  Hist.  voL  ii.  p.  448) ;  and,  as  this  change  had  been 
preceded  a  very  few  years  by  the  introduction  of  cheap  political  pamphlets  (see  a  cu- 
rious passage  in  WUson^s  Life  of  De  Foe,  vol.  ii.  p.  29),  it  became  evident  that  a  great 
siovement  was  at  hand  in  regard  to  the  diffusion  of  such  inquiries.  Within  twenty 
tears  after  the  death  of  Anne,  the  revolution  was  completed ;  and  the  press,  for  the 
irst  tim  ^  in  the  history  of  the  world,  was  made  an  exponent  of  public  opinion.    Tht 
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Btiiiggle  broke  out  between  them  and  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment touching  the  right  of  publishing  the  debates;  the  end  of 
which  was,  that  both  houses,  though  aided  by  the  crown,  were 
totally  defeated;  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  people  were  able  t« 
study  the  proceedings  of  the  national  legislature,  and  thus  gain 
some  acquaintance  with  the  national  affairs.'^^  Scarcely  was 
this  triumph  completed,  when  fresh  stimulus  was  given  by  the 
jiromulgation  of  that  great  political  doctrine  of  personal  repre- 
sentation,^" which  must  eventually  carry  all  before  it;  and  the 
germ  of  which  may  be  traced  late  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  true  idea  of  personal  independence  b^an  to  take  root 
and  flourish. '^^^     Finally,  it  was  reserved  for  the  eighteenth  cen- 

earliest  notice  of  this  new  power,  which  I  have  met  with,  in  parliament^  is  in  a 
speech  delivered  by  Danvers,  in  1788;  which  is  worth  quoting;  both  because  it 
marks  an  epoch,  and  because  it  is  characteristic  of  that  troublesome  class  to  which 
the  man  belonged.  "  But  I  behcve,"  says  this  distinguished  legislator, — '*  but  I  be- 
lieve, the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  governed  by  a  power  that  never  was  heard  of, 
as  a  supreme  authority,  in  any  age  or  country  before.  This  power,  sir,  does  not 
consist  in  the  absolute  will  of  the  prince,  in  the  direction  of  parliament,  in  the  strength 
of  an  army,  in  the  influence  of  the  clergy ;  neither,  sir,  is  it  a  petticoat  government : 
but,  sir,  it  is  the  government  of  the  press.  The  stuff  which  our  weekly  newspapers 
are  filled  with,  is  received  with  greater  reverence  than  acts  of  parliament ;  and  the 
sentiments  of  one  of  these  scribblers  have  more  weight  with  the  multitude  than  the 
opinion  of  the  best  politician  in  the  kingdom."     Pari.  Hiti.  vol.  x.  p.  448. 

*"  This  great  contest  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1771  and  1772  ;  when,  as  Lord 
Campbell  says,  "  the  right  of  publishing  parliamentary  debates  was  substantially 
established."'  CampbeWa  Chancellors^  vol.  v.  p.  511,  vol.  vi.  p.  90.  For  further 
information  respecting  this  important  victory,  see  Cookers  HvU,  of  Party^  vol.  iii. 
pp.  179-184;  Almonds  Correspond,  of  Wilkes^  1805,  vol.  v.  p.  68;  Stephens^ s  Mm^ 
of  Ihoke,  vol.  i.  pp.  329-851 ;  Afdhon'a  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  v.  p.  290 ;  and,  on 
its  connexion  with  Junius^s  Letters^  see  Fcrster^s  Life  of  OoUkmith,  vol.  11.  pp.  188, 
184. 

George  III.,  always  consistent  and  always  wrong,  strenuously  opposed  this  ex< 
tension  of  the  popular  rights.  In  1771,  he  wrote  to  Lord  North:  "It  is  highly 
necessary  that  this  strange  and  lawless  method  of  publishing  debates  in  the  papers 
should  be  put  a  stop  to.  But  is  not  the  House  of  Lords  the  best  court  to  bring  such 
miscreants  before  ;  as  it  can  fine,  as  well  as  imprison,  and  has  broader  shoulders  to 
support  the  odium  of  so  salutary  a  measure  ?"  App.  to  Mahon,  voL  v.  p.  xlviii. ; 
and  note  in  Walpole's  George  III.  vol.  iv.  p.  280,  where  the  words,  "  in  the  papers,** 
are  omitted ;  but  I  copy  the  letter,  as  printed  by  Lord  Mahon.  In  other  respects, 
both  versions  are  the  same ;  so  that  we  now  know  the  idea  George  III.  had  of  what 
constituted  a  miscreant. 

"•  Lord  John  Russell,  in  iiis  work  on  the  History  of  the  English  Constitution^ 
tays,  **Dr.  Jebb,  and  after  him  Mr.  Cartwright,  broached  the  theory  of  personal  rep- 
resentation ;"'  but  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake,  since  the  theory  is  said  to  have 
been  first  put  forward  by  Cartwright,  in  1776.  Compare  Russell  on  the  Constitutiotiy 
1821,  pp.  240,  241,  with  Life  and  Corresp.  of  Cartwright,  1826,  vol.  I.  pp.  91,  92. 
A  letter  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Currie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  807-314,  shows  the  interest  which  even 
■ober  and  practical  men  were  beginning  to  feel  in  the  doctrine  before  the  end  of 
the  century. 

***  On  this  I  have  a  philological  remark  of  some  interest,— namely,  that  there 
Is  reason  to  believe  that  "  the  word  *  independence,*  in  its  modem  acceptation,"  doeg 
not  occur  in  our  language  before  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  See 
HmreU  Guesses  aiJlh-uth,  2d  series,  1848,  p.  262.  A  similar  change,  though  at  a 
Ater  period,  took  place  in  France.    See  the  observations  op  the  word  *  iumvidua] 
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taiy,  to  set  the  first  example  of  calling  on  the  people  to  adjudi- 
cate upon  those  solemn  questions  of  religion  in  which  hitherto 
they  had  never  been  consulted,  although  it  is  now  universally 
admitted  that  to  their  growing  intelligence  these,  and  all  other 
niatteis,  must  ultimately  be  referred.^'* 

In  connexion  with  all  this,  there  was  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  very  form  and  make  of  our  literature.  The  harsh  and  pe- 
dantic method,  which  our  great  writers  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  employ,  was  ill  suited  to  an  impetuous  and  inquisitive 
generation,  thirsting  after  knowledge,  and  therefore  intolerant  of 
obscurities  formerly  unheeded.  Hence  it  was  that,  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  powerfiil,  but  cumbrous,  language  and 
the  long,  involved  sentences,  so  natural  to  our  ancient  authors, 
were,  notwithstanding  their  beauty,  suddenly  discarded,  and 
were  succeeded  by  a  lighter  and  simpler  style,  which,  being  more 
rapidly  understood,  was  better  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
age. '3* 

isme/  in  TocquevilU^  Dhnocrafie  en  Amirigue^  vol.  it.  p.  166  ;  and  in  the  later  work, 
by  the  same  author,  VAncien  RSgime^  Paris,  1856,  pp.  148,  149. 

"•  ArchbiHhop  Whately  (Dangers  to  ChrUtianFaUh,  pp.  76,  77)  Bays:  "Neither 
the  attacks  on  our  religion,  nor  the  evidences  in  \t»  support,  were,  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, brought  forward  in  a  popular  form,  till  near  the  close  of  the  last  century.  On 
both  sides,  the  learned  (or  those  who  professed  to  be  such)  seem  to  have  agreed  in 
this, — ^that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  their  sape* 
riors,  and  neither  should,  nor  could,  exercise  their  own  minds  on  the  question,"  Thi« 
is  well  put,  and  quite  true;  and  should  be  compared  with  the  complaint  in  Wak9- 
Mdn  Life  of  Hinmelf  vol.  ii.  p.  21  ;  NiehoUn  Lit.  Afiec.  of  the  Eighteenth  Cenhtrtf, 
vol.  viii.  p.  144;  Hodgnon*8  Life  of  Binhop  Porteyi*,  pp.  78,  74,  122,  125,  126.  See 
also  a  speech  by  Mansfield,  in  1781  (Part.  Hutt.  vol.  xxii.  p.  266),  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  put  down  the  **  Theological  Society."  The  whole  debate  is  worth 
reading ;  not  on  account  of  its  merits,  but  because  it  supplies  evidence  of  the  pre- 
vailing spirit. 

•*  Coleridge  (Lit.  Remain;  vol.  i.  pp.  280  seq.)  has  made  some  interesting  re- 
marks on  the  vicissitudes  of  English  style ;  and  he  justly  observes,  p.  288,  that, 
'^  afler  the  Revolution,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  became  much  more  commercial  than 
it  had  been  before ;  a  learned  body,  or  clerisy,  as  such,  gradually  disappeared ;  and 
literature  in  general  began  to  be  addressed  to  the  common,  miscellaneons  public." 
He  goes  on  to  lament  this  change ;  though,  in  that,  I  disagree  with  him.  See  also 
The  Friend,  vol.  i.  p.  19, where  he  contrasts  the  modern  style  with  "the  stately 
march  and  difficult  evolutions "  of  the  great  wnters  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Compare,  on  this  alteration,  the  preface  to  Nader  Shah,  in  Wcrki  of  Sir  W.  JonM^ 
vol.  V.  p.  544.  See  also,  in  Harford' e  Life  of  Burgen^  pp.  40,  41,  a  curious  letter 
from  Monboddo,  the  last  of  our  really  great  pedants,  mourning  over  this  character- 
istic of  modem  composition.  He  terms  it  contemptuously  a  *'  short  cut  of  a  style ;" 
and  wi.^hes  to  return  to  "  the  true  ancient  taste,"  with  plenty  of  "parentheses"  ! 

The  truth  is,  that  this  movement  was  merely  part  of  that  tendency  to  approximate 
the  different  classes  of  society,  which  was  first  clearly  seen  in  the  eighteenth  cen* 
tnry,  and  which  influenced  not  only  the  style  of  authors,  but  also  their  social  habits. 
Hume  observes  that,  in  the  "  last  age,"  learned  men  had  separated  themselves  too 
much  from  the  world ;  but  that,  in  his  time,  they  were  becoming  more  "  conversi- 
blc"  EMay  T,  in  Hume'i  Philoeophical  Workn,  vol.  iv.  pp.  689,  640.  That  "phi- 
loaophers"  were  growing  men  of  the  world,  is  also  noticed  in  a  curious  passage  in 
Alriphron^  dial,  i.,  in  Berkeley's  Workn^  vol.  i.  p.  312;  and,  respecting  the  general 
•ocial  amalgamation,  see  a  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Bute,  in  1768,  in  Works  of  Lady 
ifury  Montagu,  ediU  1808  vol  iv.  pp.  194,  1V5.     As  to  the  Influence  of  Addis<iii« 
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The  extension  of  knowledge  being  thus  accompanied  by  ar 
increased  simplicity  in  the  manner  of  its  communication^  natu- 
rally gave  rise  to  a  greater  independence  in  literary  men,  and  a 
greater  boldness  in  literary  inquiries.  As  long  as  books,  eithei 
from  the  difficulty  of  their  style,  or  from  the  general  incuriosity 
of  the  people,  found  but  few  readers,  it  was  evident  that  authors 
must  rely  upon  the  patronage  of  public  bodies,  or  of  rich  and 
titled  individuals.  And,  as  men  are  always  inclined  to  flatter 
those  upon  whom  they  are  dependent,  it  too  often  happened  that 
even  our  greatest  writers  prostituted  their  abilities,  by  fawning 
upon  the  prejudices  of  their  patrons.  The  consequence  was, 
that  literature,  so  far  from  disturbing  ancient  superstitions,  and 
stirring  up  the  mind  to  new  inquiries,  frequently  assumed  a  timid 
and  subservient  air,  natural  to  its  subordinate  position.  But 
now  all  this  was  changed.  Those  servile  and  shameful  dedica- 
tions ;^^^  that  mean  and  crouching  spirit ;  that  incessant  homage 
to  mere  rank  and  birth ;  that  constant  confusion  between  power 
and  right ;  that  ignorant  admiration  for  every  thing  which  is 
old,  and  that  still  more  ignorant  contempt  for  every  thing  which  is 
new  ; — all  these  features  became  gradually  fainter ;  and  authors, 
relying  upon  the  patronage  of  the  people,  began  to  advocate  the 
claims  of  their  new  allies  with  a  boldness  upon  which  they  could 
not  have  ventured  in  any  previous  age.'^'* 

nbo  led  tbo  way  in  establishing  the  easy,  and  therefore  democratic,  style,  and  who, 
more  than  any  single  writer,  made  literature  popular,  compare  AikirCs  Life  of  Addi- 
•ofi,  vol.  ii.  p.  65,  with  litmer't  Hist,  of  Etigland^  vol.  ii.  p.  7.  Subsequently  a  reac 
tion  was  attempted  by  Johnson,  Gibbon,  and  Parr ;  but  this,  being  contrary  to  the 
Bpitit  of  the  age,  was  short-lived. 

"^  And  the  servility  was,  for  the  most  part,  well  paid ;  indeed,  rewarded  for  more 
than  it  was  worth.  During  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  early  part  of  th« 
eighteenth  century,  a  sum  of  money  was  invariably  presented  to  the  author  in  return 
for  his  dedication.  Of  course,  the  grosser  the  flattery,  the  larger  the  sum.  On  the 
relation  thus  established  between  authors  and  men  of  rank,  and  on  the  eagerness 
with  which  even  eminent  writers  looked  to  their  patrons  for  gratuities,  varying  from 
40ff.  to  100/.,  see  Drake's  Shakespeare  and  his  7\mes^  1817,  4to,  vol.  ii.  p.  225 ;  MonkU 
Life  of  BerUley,  voL  i.  pp.  194,  309 ;  Whiston's  Memoirs,  p.  203 ;  Nichols's  lUitsireh 
tionsy  vol.  ii.  p.  709 ;  Harris's  Life  of  Hardwicke,  vol.  iii.  p.  36  ;  Bunbury's  Life  of 
Hanmer,  p.  81.  Compare  a  note  in  Burton's  Diary,  vol.  iii.  p.  62 ;  and  aB  to  the 
importance  of  fixing  on  a  proper  person  to  whom  to  dedicate,  see  Ellis's  Letters  oj 
Lit,  Mtn,  pp.  231*284 ;  and  the  matter-of-fact  remark  in  Bishop  NewtofCs  Life^  p. 
14;  al80  Hughes's  Letters,  edit.  1773,  vol.  iii.  p.  xxxi.  appendix. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  turning-point  of  this  deplora^ 
ble  condition;  and  Watson,  for  instance,  in  1769,  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  "never  to 
dedicate  to  those  from  whom  I  expected  favours."  Watson's  Life  of  Himself  vol.  i. 
p.  64.  8o,  too,  Warburton,  in  1758,  boasts  that  his  dedication  was  not,  as  usual, 
**  occupied  by  trifles  or  falsehoods."  See  his  letter,  in  C/iatham  Correspond,  vol.  i. 
p»  816.  Nearly  at  the  same  period,  the  same  change  was  eflected  in  France,  where 
D^Alembert  set  the  example  of  ridiculing  the  old  custom.  See  Brougham's  Men  of 
Letters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  439,  440;  Correspond,  de  Madame  Dudeffand,  vol.  ii.  p.  U8; 
and  (Euvres  de  Voltaire^  vol.  xl.  p.  41,  vol.  Ixi.  p.  285. 

^  When  Le  Blanc  visited  England,  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  the 
tustom  of  authors  relying  upon  the  patronage  of  individuals  was  beginning  to  die 
%way,  and  the  plan  of  publishing  by  subscription  had  become  general.    Se»  the 
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From  all  these  things  there  resulted  consequeuces  of  vast  im- 
portance. From  this  simplification,  independence,  and  diffu- 
dion'3'  of  knowledge,  it  necessarily  happened,  that  the  issue  oi 
those  great  disputes  to  which  I  have  alluded,  became,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  more  generally  known  than  would  have  been 
possible  in  any  preceding  century.  It  was  now  known  that  theo- 
logical and  political  questions  were  being  constantly  agitated,  in 
which  genius  and  learning  were  on  one  side,  and  orthodoxy  and 
tradition  on  the  other.  It  became  known  that  the  points  which 
were  mooted,  were  not  only  as  to  the  credibility  of  particular  facts, 
but  also  as  to  the  truth  of  general  principles,  with  which  the 
Interests  and  happiness  of  Man  were  intimately  concerned. 
Disputes  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  a  very  small  pari 
of  society,  began  to  spread  fietr  and  wide,  and  suggest  doubts 
that  served  as  materials  for  national  thought.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  became  every  year  more  active, 
and  more  general ;  the  desire  for  reform  constantly  increased ; 
and  if  affairs  had  been  allowed  to  run  on  in  their  natural  course, 
the  eighteenth  century  could  not  have  passed  away  without  de- 
cisive and  salutary  changes  both  in  the  church  and  the  state. 
But  soon  after  the  middle  of  this  period,  there  unfortunately 
arose  a  series  of  political  combinations  which  disturbed  the 
march  of  events,  and  eventually  produced  a  crisis  so  full  of  dan- 
ger, that,  among  any  other  people,  it  would  certainly  have  ended 
either  in  a  loss  of  liberty  or  in  a  dissolution  of  government. 
This  disastrous  reaction,  from  the  effects  of  which  England  has, 
perhaps,  barely  recovered,  has  never  been  studied  with  any  thing 
Uke  the  care  its  importance  demands  ;  indeed,  it  is  so  little  un- 
derstood, that  no  historian  has  traced  the  opposition  between  it 
and  that  great  intellectual  movement  of  which  I  have  just 
sketched  an  outline.  On  this  account,  as  also  with  the  view 
of  giving  more  completeness  to  the  present  chapter,  I  intend  to 
examine  its  most  important  epochs,  and  point  out,  so  far  as  I 
am  able,  the  way  in  which  they  are  connected  with  each  other. 

tntcresting  details  in  Ze  Blane^  Lettres  cTun  Frangais^  vol.  i.  pp.  805-308 ;  and,  for 
tbe  former  state  of  things,  see  vol.  ii.  pp.  148-158.  Burke,  who  came  to  London  in 
1750,  observes,  with  surprise,  that  *'  writers  of  the  first  talents  are  left  to  the  capri- 
*cious  patronage  of  the  public.  Notwithstanding  discouragement,  literature  is  culti- 
vated to  a  high  degree."  Prior's  Life  of  Burke^  p.  21.  This  increasing  independ- 
ence also  appears  from  the  fact  that,  in  1762,  we  find  the  first  instance  of  a  popular 
writer  attacking  public  men  by  name  ;  authors  having  previously  confined  themselves 
**  to  the  initials  only  of  the  great  men  whom  they  assailed."  MahorCi  Hut.  of  Eng- 
landy  vol.  v.  p.  19.  The  feud  between  literature  and  rank  may  be  further  illustrated 
Dy  an  entry  in  Holcroft's  diary  for  1798,  Afem.  of  Holcrofty  vol.  iii.  p.  28. 

*"  In  England,  the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  books  took  place  during 
ihe  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  particularly  after  1756.  See  some 
raluable  evidence  in  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society^  vol.  iii.  pp.  388,  384.  To  thia 
I  may  add,  that  between  1758  and  1792,  the  circulation  of  newspapers  was  moi'V 
Ihan  doubled.    HvnCs  Hitt,  of  Neufspapers^  vol  i.  p.  25^. 
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According  to  the  scheme  of  this  Introduction,  such  an  inquii^ 
must,  of  course,  be  very  cursory,  as  its  sole  object  is  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  those  general  principles,  without  which  history  in 
a  mere  assemblage  of  empirical  observations,  unconnected,  and 
therefore  unimportant.  It  must  likewise  be  remembered,  that 
as  the  circumstances  about  to  be  considered  were  not  social,  but 
political,  we  are  the  more  liable  to  eir  in  our  conclusions  respect- 
mg  them  ;  and  this  partly  because  the  materials  for  the  history 
of  a  people  are  more  extensive,  more  indirect,  and  therefore  less 
liable  to  be  garbled,  than  are  those  for  the  history  of  a  govern- 
ment ;  and  partly  because  the  conduct  of  small  bodies  of  men, 
such  as  ministers  and  kings,  is  always  more  capricious,  that  is  to 
say,  less  regulated  by  known  laws,  than  is  the  conduct  of  those 
large  bodies  collectively  called  society,  or  a  nation.*^°  With  this 
precautionary  remark,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  trace  what,  in  a 
mere  political  point  of  view,  is  the  reactionary  and  retrogressive 
period  of  English  history. 

It  must  be  considered  as  a  most  fortunate  circumstance,  that 
after  the  death  of  Anne,'*^'  the  throne  should  be  occupied  for 
nearly  fifty  years  by  two  princes,  aliens  in  manners  and  in  coun- 
try, of  whom  one  spoke  our  language  but  indifferently,  and  the 
other  knew  it  not  at  all.«*»  The  immediate  predecessors  of 
George  III.  were,  indeed,  of  so  sluggish  a  disposition,  and  were  so 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  people  they  undertook  to  govern,'" 
that,  notwithstanding  their  arbitrary  temper,  there  was  no  danger 
of  their  organizing  a  party  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  royal 

***  The  apparent  caprice  and  irregularity  in  small  numbers  arise  from  the  pertui^ 
bntions  produced  by  the  operation  of  minor  and  usually  unknown  laws.  In  large 
numbers,  these  perturbations  have  a  tendency  to  balance  each  other ;  and  this  I  take 
to  be  the  sole  foundation  of  the  accuracy  obtained  by  striking  an  arerage.  If  we 
could  refer  all  phenomena  to  their  laws,  we  should  never  use  averages.  Of  course^ 
the  expression  eapriciowi  is,  strictly  speaking,  inaccurate,  and  is  merely  a  measure  of 
our  ignorance. 

*"  The  temporary  political  reaction  under  Anne  is  well  related  by  Lord  Cowper, 
In  his  HUU  of  Parties^  printed  in  appendix  to  CctmpbelPn  Lioes  of  the  ChaneeHors^ 
▼ol.  iv.  pp.  411,  412.  This  able  work  of  Lord  Campbell's,  though  rather  inaccurate 
for  the  earlier  period,  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

""  See  JUminiseences  of  the  Courts  of  Oearge  L  and  Oeorge  IL^  by  Horace  Wal* 
pde^  pp.  Iv.  xciv. ;  and  MaliorCt  Hitd,  of  England^  vol.  i.  pp.  100,  285.  The  fault  , 
of  George  II.  was  in  his  bad  pronunciation  of  English  ;  but  George  I.  was  not  even 
able  to  pronounce  it  badly,  and  could  only  converse  with  his  minister,  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  in  Latin.  The  French  court  saw  this  state  of  things  with  great  pleasure ; 
and  in  December,  1714,  Madame  dc  Maintenon  wrote  to  the  Princess  des  Undna 
{Lettres  inedites  de  Maintenon^  vol.  iii.  p.  157):  **0n  dit  que  le  nouveau  roi  d'Anglo- 
tcrre  se  ddgoQte  de  ses  sujets,  et  que  ses  sujets  sont  d6goutt^s  de  lui.  Dieu  veuill* 
remettre  le  tout  en  mcilleur  ordre !"  On  the  effect  this  produced  on  the  language 
spoken  at  the  English  court,  compare  Le  BlanCy  Lettres  d'un  Frarifois^  vol.  i.  p.  169. 

•"  In  1715,  Leslie  writes  respecting  George  I.,  that  he  is  **a  stranger  to  you,  and 
altogether  ignorant  of  your  language,  your  laws,  customs,  and  constitution.'*  Svim 
ere  Traete^  vol.  xiU.  p.  703. 
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prerogative.*"  And  as  they  were  foreigners,  they  never  had  suf- 
ficient sympathy  with  the  English  church  to  induce  them  to  aid 
the  clergy  in  their  natural  desire  to  recover  their  former  power.*" 
Besides  this,  the  fractious  ^nd  disloyal  conduct  of  many  of  the 
hierarchy,  must  have  tended  to  alienate  the  regard  of  the  sov- 
ereign, as  it  had  already  cost  them  the  aflFection  of  the  people.*" 
These  circumstances,  though  in  themselves  they  may  be  con- 
sidered trifling,  were  in  reality  of  great  impoitance, because  they 
secured  to  the  nation  the  progress  of  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  which, 
if  there  had  been  a  coalition  between  the  crown  and  the  church, 
it  would  have  been  attempted  to  stifle.  Even  as  it  was,  some 
attempts  were  occasionally  made ;  but  they  were  comparatively 
speaking  rare,  and  they  lacked  the  vigour  which  they  would  have 
possessed,  if  there  had  been  an  intimate  alliance  between  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  authorities.  Indeed,  the  state  of  affairs 
was  so  favourable,  that  the  old  Tory  faction,  pressed  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  abandoned  by  the  crown,  was  unable  for  more  than  forty 

***  Great  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  character  of  George  II.  by  the  recent 
publication  of  Lord  Herve^i  Memoirs ;  a  curious  work,  which  fully  confirms  what 
we  know  from  other  sources  respecting  the  king^s  ignorance  of  English  politics. 
Indeed,  that  prince  cared  for  nothing  but  soldiers  and  women ;  and  his  highest  am- 
bition was,  to  combine  the  reputation  of  a  great  general  with  that  of  a  successfol 
libertine.  Besides  the  testimony  of  Lord  Herrey,  it  is  certain,  from  other  authori- 
ties, that  George  II.  was  despised  as  well  as  disliked,  and  was  spoken  of  contemptu- 
ously by  observers  of  his  character,  and  even  by  his  own  ministers.  See  the  March' 
mont  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  29,  181,  187. 

In  reference  to  the  decline  of  the  royal  authority,  it  is  important  to  observe,  that 
since  the  accession  of  George  I.  none  of  our  sovereigns  have  been  allowed  to  be 
present  at  state  deliberations.  See  Bancroft's  American  Revolution^  vol.  ii.  p.  47, 
and  CampbelPs  Chancellors,  vol.  iii.  p.  191. 

•••  Sec  the  remarks  said  to  be  written  by  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  Somers  Tracts^ 
vol.  ziii.  p.  584,  contrasting  the  affection  Anne  felt  for  the  church  with  the  coldness 
of  George  I.  The  whole  of  the  pamphlet  (pp.  621-641)  ought  to  be  read.  It  affbrdp 
a  curious  picture  of  a  baffled  churchman. 

*^  The  ill-feeling  which  the  Church  of  England  generally  bore  against  the  gov 
emment  of  the  two  first  Georges  was  openly  displayed,  and  was  so  pertinacious  as 
to  form  a  leading  fact  in  the  history  of  England.  In  1722,  Bishop  Atterbury  was 
arrested,  because  he  was  known  to  be  engaged  in  a  treasonable  conspiracy  with  the 
Pretender.  As  soon-  as  he  was  seized,  the  church  offered  up  prayers  for  him. 
"Under  the  pretence,"  says  Lord  Mahon, — "under  the  pretence  of  his  being  afflicted 
with  the  gout,  be  was  publicly  prayed  for  in  most  of  the  churches  of  London  and 
Westminster."  MahotCs  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  88.  See  also  Pari,  Hist,  vol 
vii.  p.  988,  and  vol  viii.  p.  847. 

At  Oxford,  where  the  clergy  have  long  been  in  the  ascendant,  they  made  suck 
efforts  to  instil  their  principles,  as  to  call  down  the  indignation  of  the  elder  Pitt, 
who,  in  a  speech  in  parliament  in  1754,  denounced  that  university,  which  he  said 
had  for  many  years  "  been  raising  a  succession  of  treason — there  never  was  such  a 
seminary  I*'  WalpMs  Mem,  of  Georpe  IL,  vol.  1.  p.  418.  Compare  the  Bedford 
Correspondence,  vol.  1.  pp.  594,  595,  with  Harrises  Life  of  Hardudcke,  vol.  ii.  p.  888 ; 
and  on  the  temper  of  the  clergy  generally  after  the  death  of  Anne,  Pari,  Hist,  vol. 
fii.  pp.  641,  542 ;  BowUs^n  lAfs  of  Ken,  vol.  ii.  pp.  188,  189 ;  MonVs  Life  of  Bent* 
*ey,  vol.  i.  pp.  870,  426. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  was  very  remarkable.  For  the  government 
and  the  dissenters,  being  both  opposed  by  tbe  church,  naturally  combined  together : 
the  dissenters  using  all  their  influence  against  the  Pretender,  and  the  rovemment 
protecting  them  against  ecclflsiastical  prosecutioBS.    See  evider'se  of  this  In  Dod" 
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years  to  take  any  stare  in  the  govemment.*^^  At  the  same 
time,  considerable  progress,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  was  made 
in  legislation  ;  and  our  statute-book,  during  that  period,  contains 
ample  evidence  of  the  decline  of  the  powerful  party  by  which 
England  had  once  been  entirely  ruled. 

But  by  the  death  of  George  II.  the  political  aspect  was  sud* 
denly  changed,  and  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign  became  once  more 
antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  What  made  this  the 
more  dangerous  was,  that,  to  a  superficial  observer,  the  accession 
of  George  III.  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  events  that  could 
have  occurred.  The  new  king  was  bom  in  England,  spoke  Eng- 
lish as  his  mother  tongue,'**  and  was  said  to  look  upon  Hanover 
as  a  foreign  country,  whose  interests  were  to  be  considered  of  sub- 
ordinate importance.'^  •  At  the  same  time,  the  last  hopes  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  were  now  destroyed,*^'  the  Pretender  himself 
was  languishing  in  Italy,  where  he  shortly  after  died  ;  and  his 
son,  a  slave  to  vices  which  seemed  hereditary  in  that  family,  was 
consuming  his  life  in  an  unpitied  and  ignominious  obscurity.'^' 

dridge'a  Oorrenpond.  and  Diary,  toI.  i.  p.  30^  vol.  ii.  p.  821,  toI.  iii.  pp.  110, 126,  toL 
W.  pp.428,  436,  437;  HuttorCt Lift  of  mmaelf,  pp.  169,  ICO;  Pari.  Jlist.vol  xxviii. 
pp.  11,  393,  vol.  xxiz.  pp.  1434,  1463 ;  Memoirs  of  Priedley^  vol.  ii.  p.  606;  Life  of 
Wakefield,  vol.  i.  p.  220. 

^^  '*  The  year  1762  forms  iin  cm  in  the  history  of  the  two  factions,  since  it  wit- 
nessed the  destruction  of  that  monopoly  of  honours  and  emoluments  which  the 
Whigs  had  held  for  forty-five  years."  Cooke's  Hiet.  of  Party^  vol.  ii.  p.  406.  Com- 
pare Albemarle'e  Memoirs  of  Rockingham^  vol.  ii.  p.  92.  Lord  Bolingbroke  clearly 
foresaw  what  would  happen  in  consequence  of  the  accession  of  George  I.  Imraodi- 
atcly  after  the  death  of  Anne,  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Rodicster :  **  But  the  grief 
of  my  soul  is  this,  I  see  phunly  that  the  Tory  party  is  gone."  MaephersotCe  Originai 
P<^P^^^  vol.  iL  p.  661. 

^^  Grosley,  who  visited  England  only  five  years  after  the  accession  of  G«orge 
III.,  mentions  the  great  effect  produced  upon  the  English  when  they  heard  the  king 
pronounce  their  language  without  **  a  foreign  accent."  Oroeley's  Tour  to  London^ 
vol.  iL  p.  106.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  king,  in  his  first  speech,  boasted  of  being 
a  Briton ;  but  what  is,  perhaps,  less  generally  known,  is,  that  the  honour  was  on  th« 
side  of  the  country  :  **  What  a  lustre,"  said  the  House  of  Lords  in  their  address  to 
him, — "  what  a  lustre  does  it  cast  upon  the  name  of  Briton,  when  you,  sir,  are 
pleased  to  esteem  it  among  your  glories  1"    Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xv.  p.  986. 

^  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxix.  p.  956 ;  Walpole's  Mem.  of  George  IlL^  voL  L  pp.  4, 
110. 

*^  The  accession  of  George  III.  is  generally  fixed  on  as  the  period  when  English 
Jacobinism  became  extinct.  See  BtUler's' Reminiscences^  voL  ii.  p.  92.  At  the  first 
court  held  by  the  new  king,  it  was  observed,  says  Horace  Walpole,  that  **  the  Earl 
of  Litchfield,  Sir  Walter  Bagot,  and  the  principal  Jacobites,  went  to  court."  ^  Wal' 
pole's  Mem.  of  Oeorge  IIL  vol.  i.  p.  14.  Only  three  years  earlier,  the  Jacobites  had 
been  active ;  and  in  1757,  Rigby  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford :  "  Fox's  election  at 
Windsor  is  very  doubtful.  There  is  a  Jacobite  subscription  of  6000/.  raised  against 
him,  with  Sir  James  Dashwood's  name  at  the  bead  of  it."  Bedford  Correspond,  voL 
IL  p.  261. 

*'  Charles  Stuart  was  so  stupidly  ignorant,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
oould  hardly  write,  and  was  altogether  unable  to  spell.  MahwCs  Hist,  of  England^ 
voL  iii.  pp.  166,  166,  and  appendix,  p.  iz.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1766, 
this  abject  creature,  who  called  himself  king  of  England,  went  to  Rome,  and  took 
lo  drinking.    Ibid.  vol.  ill.  pn.  851*353.    In  1779,  Swinbume  saw  him  at  Florence 
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And  yet  these  circumstances^  which  appeared  so  fa>oiirHhle, 
did  of  necessity  involve  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  The 
fear  of  a  disputed  succession  being  removed,  the  sovereign  was 
emboldened  to  a  course  on  which  he  otherwise  would  not  have 
ventured.-^"  All  those  monstrous  doctrines  respecting  the  rights 
of  kings,  which  the  Revolution  was  supposed  to  have  destroyed, 
were  suddenly  revived.'"  The  clergy,  abandoning  the  now  hope- 
less cause  of  the  Pretender,  displayed  the  same  zeal  for  the  House 
of  Hanover  which  they  had  formerly  displaced  for  the  House  of 
Stuart.  The  pulpits  resounded  with  praises  of  the  new  king,  of 
his  domestic  virtues,  of  his  piety,  but  above  all  of  his  dutiful  at- 
tachment to  the  English  church.  The  result  was,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  alliance  between  the  two  parties  more  intimate  than 
any  that  had  been  seen  in  England  since  the  time  of  Charles  I.'^^ 
Under  their  auspices,  the  old  Tory  faction  rapidly  rallied,  and 
were  soon  able  to  dispossess  their  rivals  in  the  management  of 
the  government.  This  reactionary  movement  was  greatly  aided 
by  the  personal  character  of  George  III. ;  for  he,  being  despotic 
as  well  as  superstitious,  was  equally  anxious  to  extend  the  pre- 
rogative, and  strengthen  the  church.  Every  liberal  sentiment, 
every  thing  approaching  to  reform,  nay,  even  the  mere  mention 
of  inquiry,  was  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  that  narrow  and 
ignorant  prince.  Without  knowledge,  without  taste,  without 
even  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  sciences,  or  a  feeling  for  one  of  the 
fine  arts,  education  had  done  nothing  to  enlarge  a  mind  which 
nature  had  more  than  usually  contracted.*^'     Totally  ignorant 

where  he  used  to  appear  every  night  at  the  opera,  perfectly  drunk.  Svnnhtme^t 
Courts  of  Europe^  vol.  i.  pp.  253-256 ;  and  in  1787,  only  the  year  before  he  died,  he 
continued  the  same  degrading  practice.  See  a  letter  from  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  written 
from  Naples  in  March,  1787,  in  SmUX't  Correspond,  vol.  !.  p.  208.  Another  letter, 
written  as  early  as  1761  (OrenvilU  Papers^  vol.  i.  p.  866),  describes  **  the  young 
Pretender  always  drunk.** 

^  Od  the  connexion  between  the  decline  of  the  Stuart  interest  and  the  increased 
power  of  the  crown  under  George  III.,  compare  ThcughU  on  the  Present  Discontents^ 
in  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  127,  128,  with  Watson* s  Life  of  Himself,  to\.  i.  p.  186; 
and  for  an  intimatioii  that  this  result  was  expected,  see  (Jrosleifs  London,  vol.  ii. 
p.  252. 

**'  CampMCs  Ckaneellors,  vol  v.  p.  246  :  **  The  divine  indefeasible  right  of  kings 
became  the  iavourite  theme — in  total  forgetfulness  of  its  incompatibility  with  the 
parliamentary  title  of  the  reigning  monarch."  Horace  Walpole  ( J/em.  of  George  IILf 
vol  i.  p  16)  says,  that  in  1700  "  prerogative  became  a  fashionable  word." 

***  The  respect  George  III.  always  displayed  for  church-ceremonies,  formed  of 
itself  a  marked  contrast  with  the  indifference  of  his  immediate  predecessors ;  and  the 
change  was  gratefully  noticed.  Compare  Mahon's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  v.  pp.  54, 
66,  with  the  extract  from  Archbishop  Seeker,  in  Bancroft's  American  BevoltUiyn, 
▼oL  i.  p.  440.  For  other  evidence  of  the  admiration  both  parties  felt  and  opcnlv 
expressed  for  each  other,  see  an  address  from  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  St.  Asaph 
(Parr's  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  852X  and  a  letter  from  the  king  to  Pitt  {JiusselPs  MeiMh 
riaU  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  251),  which  should  be  compared  with  Priestley's  Memoirs,  vol 
L  pp.  187,  138. 

^  The  ^duoation  of  George  III.  had  been  shamefully  neglected;  and  when  he 
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of  the  history  and  resources  of  foreign  coud  tries,  and  barely  know- 
ing their  geographical  position,  his  information  was  scarcely  more 
extensive  respecting  the  people  over  whom  he  was  called  to  rule. 
In  that  immense  mass  of  evidence  now  extant,  and  which  con- 
sists of  every  descriptioD  of  private  correspondcDce,  records  of 
private  conversation  and  of  public  acts,  there  is  not  to  be  found 
the  slightest  proof  that  he  knew  any  one  of  those  numerous 
things  which  the  governor  of  a  country  ought  to  know;  or,  indeed, 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  single  duty  of  his  position,  except 
that  mere  mechanical  routine  of  ordinary  business,  which  might 
have  been  effected  by  the  lowest  clerk  in  the  meanest  office  iu 
his  kingdom. 

.  The  course  of  proceeding  which  such  a  king  as  this  was  likely 
to  follow  could  be  easily  foreseen.  He  gathered  round  his  throne 
that  great  party,  who,  clinging  to  the  traditions  of  the  past, 
have  always  made  it  their  boast  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
age.  During  the  sixty  years  of  his  reign,  he,  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  Pitt,  never  willingly  admitted  to  his  councils  a  single 
man  of  great  ability ;«««  not  one  whose  name  is  associated  with 
any  measure  of  value  either  in  domestic  or  in  foreign  policy. 
Even  Pitt  only  maintained  his  position  in  the  state  by  forgetting 
the  lessons  of  his  illustrious  father,  and  abandoning  those  liberal 
principles  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  with  which  he  en- 
tered public  life.  Because  George  III.  hated  the  idea  of  reform, 
Pitt  not  only  relinquished  what  he  had  before  declared  to  be  ab- 
solutely necessary,2«^  but  did  not  hesitate  to  persecute  to  the 
death  the  party  with  whom  he  had  once  associated  in  order 
to  obtain  it.««'     Because  George  III.  looked  upon  slavery  as  one 

arrived  at  manhood,  he  never  attempted  to  repair  its  deficiencies,  but  remained  during 
his  long  life  in  a  state  of  pitiable  ignorance.  Compare  BratMham^s  Statesmen^  vol. 
i.  pp.  13-15 ;  Walpole's  Mem.  of  George  III,,  vol.  i.  p.  65  ;  MahoiCt  HUt,  qf  England^ 
vol  iv.  pp.  54,  207. 

^  See  some  good  remarks  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  his  Introduction  to  ^he  Bed' 
ford  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  IxiL 

^^  In  a  motion  for  reform  in  Parliament  in  1782,  he  declared  that  it  was  **e8edn- 
tially  necessary."  See  his  speech,  in  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxii.  p.  1418.  In  1784  he 
mentioned  "  the  necessity  of  a  parliamentary  reform.^  Vol.  xxiv.  p.  349 ;  see  also 
pp.  998,  999.  Compare  Disney's  Life  of  Jebb,  p.  209.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  some  have 
said,  that  he  afterwards  abandoned  the  cause  of  reform  because  the  times  were  un* 
favourable  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  he,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  1800,  said  (^Parl. 
Hist.  vol.  XXXV.  p.  47):  ^*Upon  this  subject,  sir,  I  think  it  right  to  state  the  inmost 
thoughts  of  my  mind ;  I  think  it  right  to  declare  my  most  decided  opinion,  that, 
9vsn  if  tlie  times  toere  proj^  for  experimetUs^  any,  even  the  slightest^  change  in  sush  a 
eonsttttUion  mtut  be  considered  <u  an  evil.^^  It  is  remarkable  that,  even  as  early  as 
1783,  Paley  appears  to  have  suspected  the  sincerity  of  Pitt's  professions  in  favour  of 
reform.     See  Meadley^s  Memoirs  of  Paley,  p.  121. 

*"  In  1794  Grey  taunted  him  with  this  in  the  House  of  Commons:  "William 
Pitt,  the  reformer  of  that  day,  was  William  Pitt,  the  prosecutor,  ay,  and  perueontor 
too,  of  reformers  now."  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  682;  compare  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  669. 
Bo  too  ^ord  Campbell  {Chief-JusHces^  vol.  li.  p.  644):  "He  afterwards  tried  to  hting 
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of  thote  good  old  customs  which  the  wisdom  of  his  ancestors  had 
coneccrated,  Pitt  did  not  dare  to  use  his  power  for  procuring  its 
aboliiion,  but  left  to  his  successors  the  gh  ry  of  destroying  that 
infamous  trade,  on  the  preservation  of  which  his  royal  master 
had  set  his  heart,"»  Because  George  III.  detested  the  French, 
of  whom  he  knew  as  much  as  he  knew  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Kamtchatka  or  of  Tibet,  Pitt,  contrary  to  his  own  judgment, 
engaged  in  a  war  with  France  by  which  England  was  seriously 
imperilled  and  the  English  people  burdened  with  a  debt  that 
their  remotest  posterity  will  be  unable  to  pay.'''*  But,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  when  Pitt,  only  a  few  years  before  his  death, 
showed  a  determination  to  concede  to  the  Irish  some  small  share 
of  their  undoubted  rights,  the  king  dismissed  him  from  office ; 
and  the  king^s  friends,  as  they  were  called,'*'  expressed  their  in- 
dignation at  the  presumption  of  a  minister  who  could  oppose 
the  wishes  of  so  benign  and  gracious  a  master.*®'  And  when, 
unhappily  for  his  own  fame,  this  great  man  determined  to  return 
to  power,  he  could  only  recover  office  by  conceding  that  very 
point  for  which  he  had  relinquished  it :  thus  setting  the  mis- 

a  few  of  his  brother  reformers  who  continued  steady  in  the  cause."  Sec  further,  on 
tliis  damning  fact  in  the  career  of  Pitt,  CampbelCa  Chancellors,  vol.  vii.  p.  105, 
BroughanCs  Statetmen,^  vol.  ii,  p.  21 ;  BeUhmrCs  History,  vol.  ix.  pp.  79,  242  ;  Life  of 
Cartwrigkt,  vol.  i.  p.  198;  and  even  a  letter  from  the  mild  and  benevolent  Roscoe,  lu 
lA/e  of  Roseoe,  by  hit  Son,  vol.  i.  p.  118. 

**•  Such  was  the  king's  zeal  in  favor  of  the  slave-trade,  that  in  1770  "he  issued 
•n  instruction  under  his  own  hand  commanding  the  governor  (of  Virginia),  upon 
pain  of  the  highest  displeasure,  to  assent  to  no  law  by  which  the  importation  ot 
alaves  should  be  in  any  respect  prohibited  or  obstructed  "  BanerofVa  Americas 
Revolution,  vol.  iii.  p.  466 :  so  that,  as  Mr.  Bancroft  intlignantly  observes,  p.  469. 
while  the  courts  of  law  had  decided  **  that  as  soon  as  any  slave  set  his  foot  on  Eng 
llsb  ground  he  becomes  free,  the  king  of  England  stood  in  the  path  of  humanity, 
and  made  himself  the  pillar  of  the  colonial  slave-trade.^*  The  shuffling  conduct  of 
Pitt  in  this  matter  makes  it  hard  for  any  honest  man  to  forgive  him.  Compare 
Brouffham'n  Statesmen,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14,  108-105;  RuMeWa  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  lit  pp. 
181,  278,  279;  BcUhamU  HUt.  of  Qreal  Britain,  vol.  x.  pp.  84,  86;  Life  of  Wake- 
field, vol.  i.  p.  197  ;  Porter's  Progrene  of  the  Nation,  voL  iii.  p.  426;  Holland n  Mem. 
of  the  Whig  Party,  vol.  ii.  p.  167 ;  and  the  striking  remarks  of  Francis,  in  Pari, 
Hist.  vol.  zxxii.  p.  949. 

***  That  Pitt  wished  to  remain  at  peace,  and  was  hurried  into  the  war  with  Francis 
by  the  influence  of  the  court,  is  admitted  by  the  best-informed  wmers,  men  in  other 
respects  of  different  opinions.  See,  for  instance,  BrmighanCs  Statesmen,  vol.  ii.  p. 
9  ;  Rogers's  Introduction  to  Burke's  Works,  p.  Ixxxiv. ;  ^NichcUs  Recollections,  voU 
ii.  pp.  155,  200. 

^'  The  mere  existence  of  such  a  party,  with  such  a  name,  shows  how,  in  a  polit 
ical  point  of  view,  England  was  receding  during  this  period  from  the  maxims  estate 
lished  at  the  Revolution.  Respecting  this  active  faction,  compare  the  indignant  re- 
marks of  Burke  ( Works,  vol.  i.  p.  133)  with  Albetnarle's  Rtickinghain,  vol.  i.  pp.  6, 
807  ;  Buckingham's  Metn.  of  Oeorge  III.,  vol.  i.  p.  284,  vol.  ii.  p.  154 ;  RnsseirsMem, 
sfFox,  vol.  i.  pp.  61,  120,  vol.  ii.  pp.  50,  77 ;  Bedford  Correspond,  vol.  iii.  n  xlv.; 
Parr^s  Work*,  vol.  viii.  p.  613;  Butler^x  Reminiscences,  vol.  i.  p.  74;  Burke's  Cof* 
rsswmd.  vol.  i.  p.  862;  Walpole's  George  JIL,  vol.  iv.  p.  816;  Ihe  Orcnville  Papers^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  33,  34,  vol.  iii.  p.  67,  vol.  iv.  pp.  79,  162,  219,  808 ;  Pari.  Bi»t.  vol.  xri 
J^p.  841.973,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  1006,  1246,  vol.  xix.  pp.  435,  856,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  650,  117». 

"^  See  an  extraordinarv  passage  in  Pclleto's  Life  of  Sidmauih,  vol.  i.  p.  334« 
21 
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chievous  example  of  the  minister  of  a  free  country  Bacrificing 
his  own  judgment  to  the  personal  prejudices  of  the  reigning  sov- 
ereign. 

As  it  was  hardly  possible  to  dnd  other  ministers,  who  to  equal 
abilities  would  add  equal  subservience,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  highest  offices  were  constantly  filled  by  men  of  notorious  in- 
capacity."" Indeed,  the  king  seemed  to  have  an  instinctive  an 
tipathy  to  every  thing  great  and  noble.  During  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  the  elder  Pitt  had  won  for  himself  a  reputation  which 
covered  the  world,  and  had  carried  to  an  unprecedented  height 
the  glories  of  the  English  name.*®*  He,  however,  as  the  avowed 
friend  of  popular  rights,  strenuously  opposed  the  despotic  prin- 
ciples of  the  court ;  and  for  this  reason  he  was  hated  by  George 
III.  with  a  hatred  that  seemed  barely  compatible  with  a  sane 
mind.'"  Fox  was  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  was  better  acquainted  than  any  other  with 
the  character  and  resources  of  those  foreign  nations  with  which 
our  own  interests  were  intimately  connected.'"  To  this  rare 
and  important  knowledge  he  added  a  sweetness  and  an  amenity 
of  temper  which  extorted  the  praises  even  of  his  political  oppo- 

^  This  decline  in  the  abilities  of  ofScial  men  was  noticed  by  Burke,  in  1770,  v. 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  new  system.  Compare  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Dis 
contents  (Burke's  Works^  vol.  i.  p.  149)  with  his  striking  summary  (ParL  Hist.  yoL 
xvi.  p.  879)  of  the  degeneracy  during  the  first  nine  years  of  George  III.  **  Thus  sit- 
uated, the  question  at  last  was  not,  who  could  do  the  public  business  best,  but  who 
would  undertake  to  do  it  at  alL  Men  of  talents  and  integrity  would  not  accept  of 
employments  where  they  were  neither  allowed  to  exercise  their  judgment  nor  dis- 
play the  rectitude  of  their  hearts."  In  1780,  when  the  eyil  had  become  still  more 
obvious,  the  same  great  observer  denounced  it  in  his  celebrated  address  to  his  Bris- 
tol constituents.  ^*  At  present,**  he  says,  "  it  is  the  plan  of  the  court  to  make  ita 
servants  insignificant."  Burke's  Works,  toL  i.  p.  257.  See  further  Parr^s  Works, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  266,  260,  261. 

^  The  military  success  of  his  administration  is  related  in  very  strong  language, 
but  not  unfairly,  in  Mahon's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iv.  pp.  108,  185,  186,  and  see  the 
admirable  summary  in  BnntghatrCs  Statesmen,  vol.  i.  pp.  83,  84 ;  and  for  evidence  of 
the  fear  with  which  he  inspired  the  enemies  of  England,  compare  Mahon,  vol.  v.  p. 
165  note  ;  Bedford  Correspond  vol.  iii.  pp.  87,  246,  247  ;  Walpole's  Letters  ioAfann^ 
vol.  i.  p.  304,  edit.  1848;  Walpole's  Mem,  of  Oeorge  IIL,  vot  ii.  p.  232;  and  the 
reluctant  admission  in  Georgel,  Memoires,  vol  i.  pp.  79,  80. 

"*  Lord  Brougham  (Sketches  of  Statesmen,  vol.  i.  pp.  22,  38)  has  published  strik- 
ing evidence  of  what  he  calls  "  the  truly  savage  feelings"  with  which  George  111.  re- 
garded Lord  Chatham  (compare  RusselCs  Mem,  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  p.  129).  Indeed,  the 
sentiments  of  the  king  were  even  displayed  in  the  arrangements  at  the  funeral  of 
the  great  minister.  Note  in  Adolphus's  Hist,  of  George  III.,  vol.  ii.  p.  568 ;  and  for 
other  evidence  of  ill-will,  see  two  notes  from  the  king  to  Lord  North,  in  MahonU 
Hist,  of  England,  vol.  vi  appendix,  pp.  Iii.  liv. ;  The  OrenvUle  Papers,  vol.  U.  p. 
V86 ;  BanerofVs  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.  p.  438. 

■"  Lord  Brougham  {Sketches  of  Statesmen,  vol.  i.  p.  219)  says :  "  It  maybe  ques- 
tioned if  any  politician,  in  any  age,  ever  knew  so  thoroughly  the  various  interests 
and  the  exact  position  of  all  the  countries  with  which  his  own  had  dealings  to  con- 
duct or  relations  to  maintain."  See  also  Parr's  Wm'ks,  voL  iv.  pp.  14, 15 ;  RusssWs 
Uem.  o/  Faxy  vol.  i.  pp.  820,  821,  vol.  ii.  pp.  91,  248  ;  Bissefs  Ufe  of  Burkt,  vol  L 
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nents.'*'  But  he,  too,  was  the  steady  supporter  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty ;  and  he,  too,  was  so  detested  by  Oeorge  III.,  that 
the  king,  with  his  own  hand,  struck  his  name  out  of  the  list  of 
privy  councillors,"^  and  declared  that  he  would  rather  abdicate 
the  throne  than  admit  him  to  a  share  in  the  government."' 

While  this  unfavourable  change  was  taking  place  in  the  sov« 
ereign  and  ministers  of  the  country,  a  change  equally  unfavour- 
able was  bei^  effected  in  the  second  branch  of  the  imperial 
legislature.  U  ntii  the  reign  of  George  III.,  the  House  of  Lords 
was  decidedly  superior  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  liberal- 
ity and  general  accomplishments  of  its  members.  It  is  true, 
that  in  both  houses  there  prevcdled  a  spirit  which  must  be  called 
narrow  and  superstitious,  if  tried  by  the  larger  standard  of  the 
present  age.  But  among  the  peers  such  feelings  were  tempered 
by  an  education  that  raised  them  far  above  those  country  gen- 
tlemen and  ignorant  fox-hunting  squires  of  whom  the  lower 
house  was  then  chiefly  composed.  From  this  superiority  in 
their  knowledge,  there  naturally  followed  a  laiger  and  more  lib- 
eral turn  of  thought  than  was  possessed  by  those  who  were  called 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  result  was,  that  the  old 
Tory  spirit,  becoming  gradually  weaker  in  the  upper  house,  took 
refuge  in  the  lower ;  where,  for  about  sixty  years  after  the  Rev- 
olution, the  high-church  party  and  the  friends  of  the  Stuarts 
formed  a  dangerous  faction.^^'^  Thus,  for  instance,  the  two  men 
who  rendered  the  most  eminent  services  to  the  Hanoverian  dy- 
nasty, and  therefore  to  the  liberties  of  England,  were  undoubtedly 
Somers  and  Walpole.  Both  of  them  were  remarkable  for  their 
principles  of  toleration,  and  both  of  them  owed  their  safety  to 

*^'*  Barke,  even  after  the  French  reToIution,  said,  that  Fox  **  was  of  the  most 
artless,  candid,  open  and  benevolent  disposition,  disinterested  in  the  extreme ;  of  a 
temper  mild  and  placable  even  to  a  fault,  without  one  drop  of  gall  in  his  whole  con- 
stitution." Speech  on  the  Army  Estimates  in  1790,  in  Par/.  Hist.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  866. 
For  iiirther  evidence,  compare  AlisarCs  HUt  of  Europe,  vol.  vii.  p.  171 ;  fffUlaTuTt 
Mem,  of  the  Whig  Party,  vol  L  pp.  8,  278  ;  Trotte/t  Mem.  of  Fox,  p.  xi.  xii^  24, 
178,  416. 

•^  AdolphtWe  Hiet.  of  George  HI.,  vol.  vi  p.  692.     A  singular  circumstance 


connected  with  this  wanton  outrage  is  related  in  the  Mem.  of  Holcroft,  vol  iii.  p.  60. 

•"  Compare  AdolphueU  HUt.  of  Charge  III.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  107, 108,  with  JiusselVe 
Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  pp.  191,  287,  288,  vol.  ii.  p.  44.  Dutens,  who  had  much  inter- 
course with  English  politicians,  heard  of  the  threat  of  abdication  in  1784.  JhUene* 
Memoires,  vol.  iii.  p.  104.  Lord  Holland  sajs,  that  during  the  fatal  illness  of  Fox, 
**  the  king  had  watched  the  progress  of  Mr.  Fox^s  disorder.  He  could  hardly  sup- 
press his  mdecent  exultation  at  his  death.**  ffollaiuTe  Mem.  of  the  Whig  Party,  vol. 
ii.  p.  49. 

"^  In  1725,  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pretender,  after  mentioning 
lome  proceedings  in  the  Commons,  adds,  **  In  the  House  of  Lords  our  number  is  so 
small,  that  any  behaviour  there  will  be  immaterial.*'  MahofCe  Hist,  of  England,  voL 
fi.  appendix,  p.  xxiii.  See  also,  respecting  the  greater  strength  of  tne  Tories  in  tl*« 
House  of  Commons,  Somere  TVacie,  vol.  xi.  p.  242,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  524,  581 ;  Ott  p> 
hdP$  ChoMtllore,  ^ol.  iv.  p  168 ;  CampbeWe  Chief -Juttiee^  vol.  ii.  p.  156. 
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the  interference  of  thg  Kdimer  of  Lords.  Somers,  early  in  th« 
eighteenth  centvj^  vaa.  protected  hy  the  peers  from  the  scan* 
dalous  prosecution  instituted  against  him  by  the  other  house  of 
parliament;^'*  Forty  years  after  this,  the  Commons,  who  wished 
to  hunt  Walpole  to  the  death,  carried  up  a  bill  encouraging  wit- 
nesses to  appear  against  him  by  remitting  to  them  the  penalties 
to  which  they  might  be  liable.^' ^  This  barbarous  measure  had 
been  passed  through  the  lower  house  without  the  least  difficulty; 
but  in  the  Lords  it  was  rejected  by  a  preponderance  of  nearly 
two  to  one,"'  In  the  same  way,  the  Schism  Act,  by  which  the 
friends  of  the  church  subjected  the  dissenters  to  a  cruel  persecu- 
tion,^'^ was  hurried  through  the  Commons  by  a  large  and  eager 
majority."^  In  the  Lords,  however,  the  votes  were  nearly  bal- 
anced ;  and  although  the  bill  was  passed,  amendments  were  added 
by  which  the  violence  of  its  provisions  was  in  some  degree  soffc- 
ened."» 

This  superiority  of  the  upper  house  over  the  lower  was,  on 
the  whole,  steadily  maintained  during  the  reign  of  George  II.  ;^^^ 
the  ministers  not  being  anxious  to  strengthen  the  high-church 
party  in  the  Lords,  and  the  king  himself  so  rarely  suggesting 
fresh  creations  as  to  cause  a  belief  that  he  particularly  disliked 
increasing  their  numbers.*'® 

It  was  reserved  for  George  III.,  by  an  unsparing  use  of  his 
prerogative,  entirely  to  change  the  character  of  the  upper  housei 

*'^  Compare  Vernon  Coireapond.  vol.  iii.  p.  149,  with  BunuVi  Own  Thne^  vol  ir. 
p.  504.  Burnet  says,  **  All  the  Jacobites  joined  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the 
Commons."  The  Commons  oomplained  that  the  Lords  bad  shown  ^'such  an  indul- 
gence to  tbe  person  accused  as  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  anj  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings." Pari,  Hist,  vol.  v.  p.  1294.  See  also  their  angry  remonstrance,  pp.  1314, 
1315. 

*"  Mohan's  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  iii.  p.  122. 

*"  *•  Content,  47 ;  non-content,  92."  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xii.  p.  711.  Mr.  rhilli- 
more  {Metn.  of  Lyttleton,  vol.  i.  p.  213)  ascribes  this  to  the  exertions  of  Lord 
Hardvricke ;  but  the  state  of  parties  in  the  upper  bouse  is  sufficient  explanation, 
and  even  in  1785  it  was  said  that  "the  Lords  were  betwixt  the  devil  and  the  deep 
■ea,"  the  devil  being  Walpole.  Marehmoiit  Papers^  vol.  ii.  p.  59.  Compare  Bistu^ 
Newton's  Life  of  Himself  p.  60. 

^^  See  an  account  or  some  of  its  provisions  in  MahorCs  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  f. 
pp.  80,  81.  The  object  of  the  bill  is  frankly  stated  in  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  1849, 
where  we  are  informed  that,  "  as  the  farther  discouragement  and  even  ruin  of  th« 
dissenters  was  thought  necessary  for  accomplishing  this  scheme,  it  was  begun  with 
the  famous  Schism  BlU." 

*"  By  237  to  126.    Pari.  Hist,  vol.  vi.  p.  1361. 

*••  Mohan's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  83  ;  Bunburifs  Correspond,  of  Hannur^ 
p.  48.     The  bill  was  carried  m  the  Lords  by  77  against  72. 

^''  "  If  we  scrutinize  the  votes  of  the  peers  from  the  period  of  the  revolution  to 
the  death  of  George  XL,  we  shall  find  a  very  great  majority  of  the  old  English  nobO- 
ity  to  have  been  the  advocates  of  Whig  principles."  Cooke's  Hist,  of  Porty^  vol  iii. 
p.  863. 

"'  Compare  HorHs's  Life  of  Hardwiche^  vol.  iii.  p.  519,  with  the  conversation 
between  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ana  Loi  d  Hervey,  in  Hervey's  Mem.  of  Cktrge  IL  vol 
U.  p.  251,  edit  1848. 


and  tliiiB  lay  the  foim  IsiJteii  far  Ihat  n  .^-Uivie  Irilo  whi^^ace 
then  the  peers  have  kr1|^fQIlgtalifI^  ^f%^.  '^!MlMK^^' 

made  were  numerou?^  bevimd  iill  jjiTccULut ;  their  object  evi?Irt**iy  ; 
being  to  neutralize  the  liberal  spirit  hitherto  prevailing,  and  thus 
turn  the  House  of  Lords  into  an  engine  for  resisting  the  popular 
wishes,  and  stopping  the  progress  of  reform.'^'  How  completely 
this  plan  succeeded,  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  our  history; 
indeed,  it  was  sure  to  be  successful,  considering  the  character  of 
the  men  who  were  promoted.  They  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
two  classes :  of  country  gentlemen,  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
their  wealth,  and  the  number  of  votes  their  wealth  enabled  them 
to  control ;"•  and  of  mere  lawyers,  who  had  risen  to  judicial  ap- 
pointments partly  from  their  professional  learning,  but  chiefly 
from  the  zeal  with  which  they  repressed  the  popular  liberties, 
and  fevoured  the  royal  prerogative.*" 

That  this  is  no  exaggerated  description,  may  be  ascertained 
by  any  one  who  will  consult  the  lists  of  the  new  peers  made  by 
George  III.  Here  and  there  we  find  an  eminent  man,  whose 
public  services  were  so  notorious  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
rewarding  them;  but,  putting  aside  those  who  were  in  a  manner 
forced  upon  the  sovereign,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  re- 
mainder, and  of  course  the  overwhelming  majority,  were  marked 
by  a  narrowness  and  illiberality  of  sentiment,  wluch,  more  than 
any  thing  else,  brought  the  whole  order  into  contempt.*"  No 
great  thinkers;   no  great  writers;   no  great  orators;    no  great 

•^  Cooke'8  Hist,  of  Party,  toI.  iii.  pp.  S63,  864,  865,  468 ;  PaH,  Hid,  vol.  xviil. 
p.  1418,  TOl.  xxiT.  p.  498,  YoL  xxTiL  p.  1069,  vol.  xxix.  pp.  1884,  1494,  vol.  xxxiii 
pp.  90,  602,  1816. 

"*  This  was  too  notorious  to  be  denied ;  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1800, 
NichoUs  taunted  the  goTernment  with  '*  holding  out  a  peerage,  or  elevation  to  a 
higher  rank  in  the  peerage,  to  every  man  who  could  procure  a  nomination  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  seats  in  Parliament.**  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  762.  So  too  Sheri* 
dan,  in  1792,  said  (vol.  xxix.  p.  1338),  *^In  this  country  peerages  had  been  bartered 
for  election  interest." 

*'  On  this  great  influx  of  lawyers  mto  the  House  of  Lords,  most  of  whom  seal* 
ouslv  advocated  arbitrary  principles,  see  BelshanCf  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  viL 
pp.  266,  267 ;  Adolphu9*s  Hist,  of  Oecrge  lU,  vol  iU.  p.  868 ;  Pari  Hist.  vol.  xxxv. 
p.  1523. 

**  It  was  foretold  at  the  time,  that  the  effect  of  the  numerous  creations  made 
during  Pittas  power  would  be  to  lower  the  House  of  Lords.  Compare  Butler's  Rem' 
iniseences,  vol.  i.  p.  76,  with  Erskine^s  speech,  in  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxix.  p.  1380;  and 
see  Sheridan's  8peech,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  1197.  But  their  language,  indignant  as  it  is, 
was  restrained  by  a  desire  of  not  wholly  breaking  with  the  court.  Other  men,  who 
were  more  independent  in  their  position,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  chance  of  future 
•ffice,  expressed  themselves  in  terms  such  aa  had  never  More  been  heard  within 
the  waUs  of  Parliament.  Rolle,  for  instance,  declared  that  ^*  there  had  been  persons 
ereated  peers  during  the  present  minister's  power,  who  were  not  fit  lo  be  his  grooms.** 
Pari.  Hist,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  1198.  Out  of  doors,  the  feeling  of  contempt  was  equally 
ftrong:  see  Life  of  Cartwright,  vol.  i.  p.  278;  and  see  the  remark  even  of  the  courtly 
Kr  W.  Jones  on  the  increasing  disregard  for  learning  shown  by  **  the  nobles  of  ouf 
days."    Preface  to  Peraiam  Orammar,  in  Joneses  Works,  voL  ii.  p.  125. 
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"fitateraien;  noA^^yf^fllJ^ue'^^^n^^^  kml,— weie  t)  b€ 

fi:i^i5^-*tfK^  flfSae  apifinous  Dobk^Tcre^ed  by  George  III.  Noi 
^wer&  the  material  interests  of  tlio'  (Toiftitry  better  represented  in 
this  strange  composition.  Among  the  most  important  men  in 
England,  those  engaged  in  banking  and  commerce  held  a  high 
place  :  since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  their  influence 
had  rapidly  increased;  while  their  intelligence,  their  clear,  me- 
thodical habits,  and  their  general  knowledge  of  affairs,  made 
them  every  way  superior  to  those  classes  from  whom  the  upper 
house  was  now  recruited.  But  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  claims 
of  this  sort  were  little  heeded;  and  we  are  assured  by  Burke, 
whose  authority  on  such  a  subject  no  one  will  dispute,  that  there 
never  had  been  a  time  in  which  so  few  persons  connected  with 
commerce  were  raised  to  the  peerage.'®* 

It  would  be  endless  to  collect  all  the  symptoms  which  mark 
the  political  degeneracy  of  England  during  this  period;  a  degen- 
eracy the  more  striking,  because  it  was  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  and  because  it  took  place  in  spite  of  a  great  progress, 
both  social  and  intellectual  How  that  progress  eventually 
stopped  the  political  reaction,  and  even  forced  it  to  retrace  its 
own  steps,  will  appear  in  another  part  of  this  work;  but  there  is 
one  circumstance  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  at  some 
length,  since  it  affords  a  most  interesting  illustration  of  the  ten- 
dency of  public  affairs,  while  at  the  same  time  it  exhibits  the 
character  of  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and.  Bacon  alone  excepted, 
the  greatest  thinker,  who  has  ever  devoted  himself  to  the  prac- 
tice of  English  politics. 

The  slightest  sketch  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  would  indeed 
be  miserably  imperfect,  if  it  were  to  omit  the  name  of  Edmund 
Burke.  The  studies  of  this  extraordinary  man  not  only  covered 
the  whole  field  of  political  inquiry,*"  but  extended  to  an  immense 
variety  of  subjects,  which,  though  apparently  unconnected  with 
politics,  do  in  reality  bear  upon  them  as  important  adjuncts; 
since,  to  a  philosophic  mind,  every  branch  of  knowledge .  lights 
up  even  those  that  seem  most  remote  from  it.  The  eulogy 
passed  upon  him  by  one  who  was  no  mean  judge  of  men,*®*  might 

•"  In  his  ThtmghU  on  French  Affairi^  written  in  1791,  he  says,  **  At  no  period 
in  the  history  of  England  have  so  few  peers  been  taken  out  of  trade,  or  from  fami* 
lies  newly  created  by  commerce."  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  666.  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall  (Posthumous  MemoirSy  vol.  L  pp.  66,  67,  Lond.  1886)| 
the  only  instance  when  George  III.  broke  this  rule  was  when  Smith  the  banker  waa 
made  Lord  Carrington.  Wraxall  is  an  indifferent  authority,  and  there  may  be  other 
eases;  but  they  were  certainly  very  few,  and  I  cannot  call  any  to  mind. 

**  Nicholls,  who  knew  him,  says,  "The  political  knowledge  of  Mr.  Burke  might 
be  considered  almost  as  an  encyclopaedia ;  every  man  who  approached  him  received 
kuitruction  from  hiB  stores.**    M'icholls's  jieeolleetions^  vol.  i.  p.  20. 

*■*  t^The  excursions  of  his  genius  are  immense.    His  impAiial  fancy  has  laid  aV 
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be  justified,  and  more  than  justified,  by  passages  from  his  works^ 
as  well  as  by  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  contem- 
poraries."* Thus  it  is,  that  while  his  insight  into  the  philosophy 
of  jurisprudence  has  gained  the  applause  of  lawyers,'^^  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  whole  range  and  theory  of  the  fine  arts  has 
\*or  the  admiration  of  artists;'"®  a  striking  combination  of  two 
pursuits,  often,  though  erroneously,  held  to  be  incompatible  with 
each  other.  At  the  same  time,  and  notwithstanding  the  occu* 
pations  of  political  life,  we  know,  on  good  authority,  that  he  had 
paid  great  attention  to  the  history  and  filiation  of  languages;'®* 
a  vast  subject,  which  within  the  last  thirty  years  has  become  an 
important  resource  for  the  study  of  the  human  mind,  but  the 
very  idea  of  which  had,  in  its  large  sense,  only  begun  to  dawn 
upon  a  few  solitary  thinkers.  And,  what  is  even  more  remark- 
able, when  Adam  Smith  came  to  London  fiill  of  those  discoveries 
which  have  immortalized  his  name,  he  found  to  his  amazement 
that  Burke  had  anticipated  conclusions  the  maturing  of  which 
cost  Smith  himself  many  years  of  anxious  and  unremitting  la- 
hour."' 

nature  under  tribute,  and  has  collected  riches  from  every  scene  of  the  creation,  and 
every  walk  of  art."  Works  of  Robert  Hall,  I^ondon,  1846,  p.  196.  So  too  Wilber* 
'bree  says  of  him,  "  He  had  come  Ute  into  Parliament,  and  had  had  time  to  lay  in 
vast  stores  of  knowledge.  The  field  from  which  he  drew  his  illustrations  was  luag* 
nificent.  Like  the  fabled  object  of  the  fairy *s  faTOurs,  whenever  he  opened  his  mouth 
pearls  and  diamonds  dropped  from  him."     Life  of  WUberforee^  vol  L  p.  169. 

"^  Lord  Thurlow  is  said  to  have  declared,  what  I  suppose  is  now  the  general 
opinion  of  competent  judges,  that  the  fame  of  Burke  would  survive  that  of  Pitt  and 
Fox.  Butler'a  Retninitcencety  vol.  i.  p.  169.  But  the  noblest  eulogy  on  Burke  was 
pronounced  by  a  man  far  greater  than  Thurlow.  In  1700,  Fox  staled  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  **  that  if  he  were  to  put  all  the  political  information  which  he  had 
learnt  from  books,  all  which  he  had  gained  from  science,  and  all  which  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  and  its  affairs  had  taught  him,  into  one  scale,  and  the  improve- 
ment which  he  had  derived  from  his  right  hon.  friend^s  instruction  and  conversation 
were  placed  in  the  other,  he  should  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  to  which  to  give  the  pref- 
erence."    Pari.  Hint.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  868. 

"*  Lord  Campbell  {Lh^9  of  the  Chief-Juetieen,  vol.  li.  p.  448)  says,  "  Burke,  a 
philosophic  statesman,  deeply  imbued  with  the  scientific  principles  of  jurisprudence." 
8ee  also,  on  his  knowledge  of  law,  Builei'a  Reminiecencea,  vol.  i.  p.  181 ;  and  Ri*- 
eefs  Life  of  Burke,  vol.  i.  p.  280. 

*"  Barry,  in  his  celebrated  Letter  to  the  Dilettanti  Society,  regrets  that  Burke 
should  have  been  diverted  from  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  into  the  pursuit  of  politics, 
tiecause  he  had  one  of  those  **  minds  of  an  admirable  expansion  and  catholicity,  so 
as  to  embrace  the  whole  concerns  of  art,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  domestic  as  well 
as  foreign."  Barry's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  538,  4to,  1809.  In  the  Annual  Register  for 
1798,  p.  829,  2d  edit,  it  is  stated,  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  "  deemed  Burke  the 
best  Judge  of  pictures  thnt  he  ever  knew."  See  further  Works  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds, 
Lond.  1846,  vol.  I.  p.  186;  and  Bisset's  Life  of  Burke,  vol.  ii.  p.  257.  A  somewhat 
cunoiis  conversation  between  Burke  and  Reynolds,  on  a  point  of  art,  is  preserved  in 
UolcrofCs  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  276,  277. 

*•  See  a  letter  from  Winstanley,  the  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  in 
Binefi  Life  of  Burke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  890,  891,  and  in  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  p.  427. 
Winstanley  writes,  **  It  would  have  been  exceedingly  diflBcult  to  have  met  with  a  per* 
■on  who  knew  more  of  the  philosophy,  the  history,  and  filiation  of  languages,  or  ot 
the  principles  of  etymological  deduction,  than  Mr.  Burke." 

**  Adkn  Smith  told  Burke,  '*  after  they  bad  conversed  on  subjects  of  political 
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To  these  great  inquiries,  which  touch  the  basis  of  social  phi- 
losophy, Burke  added  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  physical 
science,  and  even  with  the  practice  and  routine  of  mechanical 
trades.  All  this  was  so  digested  and  worked  into  his  mind,  that  it 
was  ready  on  every  occasion;  not,  like  the  knowledge  of  ordinary 
politicians,  broken  and  wasted  in  fragments,  buf  blended  into  a 
complete  whole,  fused  by  a  genius  that  gave  life  even  to  the 
dullest  pursuits.  This,  indeed,  was  the  characteristic  of  Burke, 
that  in  his  hands  nothing  was  barren.  Such  was  the  strength 
and  exuberance  of  his  intellect,  that  it  bore  fruit  in  all  direc* 
tions,  and  could  confer  dignity  upon  the  meanest  subjects,  by 
showing  their  connexion  with  general  principles,  and  the  part 
they  have  to  play  in  the  great  scheme  of  human  affairs. 

But  what  has  always  appeared  to  me  still  more  remarkable 
in  the  character  of  Burke,  is  the  singular  sobriety  with  which  he 
employed  his  extraordinary  acquirements.  During  the  best  part 
of  his  life,  his  political  principles,  so  far  from  being  speculative, 
were  altogether  practical.  This  is  particularly  striking,  because 
he  had  every  temptation  to  adopt  an  opposite  course.  He  pos- 
sessed materials  for  generalization  far  more  ample  than  any  politi- 
cian of  his  time,  and  he  had  a  mind  eminently  prone  to  take  large 
views.  On  many  occasions,  and  indeed  whenever  an  opportunity 
occurred,  he  showed  his  capacity  as  an  original  and  speculative 
thinker.  But  the  moment  he  set  forth  on  political  ground,  he 
changed  his  method.  In  questions  connected  with  the  accumu- 
lation and  distribution  of  wealth,  he  saw  that  it  was  possible, 
by  proceeding  from  a  few  simple  principles,  to  construct  a  de- 
ductive science  available  for  the  commercial  and  financial  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  Further  than  this  he  refused  to  advance, 
because  he  knew  that,  with  this  single  exception,  every  depart- 
ment of  politics  was  purely  empirical,  and  was  likely  long  to  re- 
main so.  Hence  it  was,  that  he  recognized  in  all  its  bearings 
that  great  doctrine,  which  even  in  our  own  days  is  too  often  for- 
gotten, that  the  aim  of  the  legislator  should  be,  not  truth,  but 
expediency. .  Looking  at  the  actual  state  of  knowledge,  he  was 
forced  to  admit,  that  all  political  principles  have  been  raised  by 
hasty  induction  from  limited  facts;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  the 
part  of  a  wise  man,  when  he  adds  to  the  facts,  to  revise  the  in- 
duction, and,  instead  of  sacrificing  practice  to  principles,  modify 
the  principles  that  he  may  change  the  practice.  Or,  to  put  this 
m  another  way,  he  lays  it  down  that  political  principles  are  at 

ecoQomy,  that  he  was  the  only  man  who,  without  communication,  thought  on  these 
topics  exactly  as  he  did."  BUseCs  Life  of  Burke,  yoI.  ii.  p.  429 ;  and  see  Prim'U  lAfi 
of  Bttrke,  p.  58 ;  and  on  his  knowledge  of  political  economy,  Broughfun^a  SkHekw  of 
^taUtmen,  vol  i.  p.  ?05. 
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best  Lut  the  prodnct  of  human  reason;  while  political  practice 
has  to  do  with  human  nature  and  human  passions,  of  which 
reason  forms  but  a  part;«»»  and  that,  on  this  account,  the  proper 
business  of  a  statesman  is,  to  contrive  the  means  by  which  cer- 
tain ends  may  be  effected,  leaving  it  to  the  general  voice  of  the 
country  to  determine  what  those  ends  shall  be,  and  shaping  his 
own  conduct,  not  according  to  his  own  principles,  but  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people  for  whom  he  legislates^  and  whom  he 
is  bound  to  obey.*" 

It  is  these  views,  and  the  extraordinary  ability  with  which 
they  were  advocated,  which  make  the  appearance  of  Burke  a 
memorable  epoch  in  our  political  history.^"     We  had,  no  doubt, 

"^  *^  Politics  ought  to  be  adjusted,  not  to  human  reasonings,  but  to  human  nature ; 
of  which  the  reason  is  but  a  part,  and  bj  no  means  the  greatest  part**  ObservaHom 
an  a  late  State  of  the  Nation^  in  Burk^a  Worksy  vol.  i.  p.  118.  Hence  the  distinction 
he  had  constantly  in  yiew  between  the  generalizations  of  philosophy,  which  ought 
to  be  impregnable,  and  those  of  politics,  which  must  be  fluctuating ;  and  hence  in 
bis  noble  work,  7*hcughte  on  the  Cause  of  the  prewnt  DieeontenU^  he  says  (vol.  i.  p. 
13d),  '*No  Unee  can  be  laid  down  for  civil  or  political  wisdom.  They  are  a  matter 
incapable  of  exact  definition.^*  See  also  p.  151,  on  which  he  grounds  his  defence  of 
the  spirit  of  party ;  it  being  evident,  that  if  truth  were  the  prime  object  of  the  polit- 
ical art,  the  idea  of  party,  as  such,  would  be  indefonsible.  Compare  with  this  th« 
difference  between  "la  v6rit6  en  soi'  and  **la  v6rit6  sociale,*^  as  expounded  by  M. 
Key  in  his  Science  Soctale,  vol.  ii.  p.  322,  Paris,  1842. 

**  In  1780  he  plainly  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  "  the  people  are  the  mas- 
ters. They  have  only  to  express*  their  wants  at  large  and  in  gross.  We  are  the  ex- 
pert artists ;  we  are  the  skilful  workmen,  to  shape  their  desires  into  perfect  form, 
and  to  fit  the  utensil  to  the  use.  They  are  the  sufferers,  they  tell  the  symptoms  of 
the  complaint ;  but  we  know  the  exact  seat  of  the  disease,  and  how  to  apply  the 
remedy  according  to  the  rules  of  art.  How  shocking  would  it  be  to  see  us  pervert 
our  skill  into  a  sinister  and  servile  dexterity,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  our  duty,  and 
defrauding  our  employers^  who  are  our  natural  lordx^  of  the  object  of  their  just  ex- 
pectations! "  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  264.  In  1777,  in  bb  Letter  to  the  Shtrifft 
of  Bristol^  ( WtyrkSy  vol.  i.  p.  216),  "In  effect,  to  follow,  not  to  force,  the  public  in- 
clination ;  to  give  a  direction,  a  form,  a  technical  dress,  and  a  specific  sanction,  to 
the  general  sense  of  the  community, — ^is  the  true  end  of  legislature.**  In  his  Let* 
teronthe  Ihiration  of  Parliament  (vol.  ii.  p.  430),  "  It  would  be  dveadful,  indeed, 
if  there  was  any  power  in  the  nation  capable  of  resisting  its  unanimous  desire,  or 
even  the  desire  of  any  very  great  and  decided  majority  of  the  people.  The  people 
may  be  deceived  in  their  choice  of  an  object.  But  lean  scarcely  conceive  any  choice 
they  can  make  to  be  so  very  mischievous^  as  the  existence  of  any  hmian  force  capable 
of  resist^^  it.''  So,  too,  he  says  (voL  i.  pp.  126,  214),  that  when  government  and 
the  people  differ,  government  is  generally  m  the  wrong:  compare  pp.  217,  218, 276, 
Tol.  it  p.  440.  And  to  give  only  one  more  instance,  but  a  very  decisive  one,  he,  in 
i772,  when  speaking  on  a  Bill  respecting  the  Importation  and  Exportation  of  Com, 
iaid,  "  On  this  occasion  I  give  way  to  the  present  BUI,  not  because  I  approve  of  the 
measure  in  itself,  but  because  I  think  it  prudent  to  yield  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
The  people  will  have  it  so  ;  and  it  is  not  for  their  representatives  to  say  nay.  I  can- 
not, nowever,  help  entering  my  protest  agautst  the  general  principles  of  policy  on 
•  which  it  is  supported,  because  I  think  them  extremely  dangerous.*'  Pari,  HisU  vol. 
xvBj).  480. 

•■  The  effect  which  Burke's  profound  views  produced  in  the  House  of  Common^ 
where,  however,  few  men  were  able  to  understand  them  in  their  full  extent,  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Hay,  who  was  present  at  one  of  his  great  speeches ;  which,  he  says, 
«*  seemed  a  kind  of  new  political  phUosophy.**  Burke's  Correspond,  vol.  I.  p.  103 
Compare  a  letter  from  Lee,  written  in  the' same  year,  1766,  ix  Forster's  Life  o^ 
Goldsmith^  vol.  ii.  pp.  38,  39 ;  and  in  Bvinbm^s  Correspond,  of  Ifanmer^  p.  458. 
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other  statesmen  before  him,  who  denied  the  validity  of  genera] 
principles  in  politics;  but  their  denial  was  only  the  happy  guess 
of  ignorance,  and  they  rejected  theories  which  they  had  never 
taken  the  pains  to  study.  Burke  rejected  them  because  he  knew 
them.  It  was  his  rare  merit  that,  notwithstanding  every  induce- 
ment to  rely  upon  his  own  generalizations,  he  resisted  the  temp- 
tation; that,  though  rich  in  all  the  varieties  of  political  knowledge, 
he  made  his  opinions  subservient  to  the  march  of  events;  that 
he  recognized  as  the  object  of  government,  not  the  preservation 
of  particular  institutions,  nor  the  propagation  of  particular  te- 
nets, but  the  happiness  of  the  people  at  large;  and,  above  all, 
that  he  insisted  upon  an  obedience  to  the  popular  wishes,  which 
no  statesman  before  him  had  paid,  and  which  too  many  states- 
men since  him  have  forgotten.  Our  country,  indeed,  is  still  full 
of  those  vulgar  politicians,  against  whom  Burke  raised  his  voice  ; 
feeble  and  shallow  men,  whoj  having  spent  their  little  force  in 
resisting  the  progress  of  reform,  find  themselves  at  length  com- 
pelled to  yield;  and  then,  so  soon  as  they  have  exhausted  the 
artifices  of  their  petty  schemes,  and,  by  their  tardy  and  ungrace- 
ful concessions,  have  sown  the  seed  of  future  disaffection,  they 
turn  upon  the  age  by  which  they  have  been  baffled;  they  mourn 
over  the  degeneracy  of  mankind;  they  lament  the  decay  of  pub- 
lic spirit;  and  they  weep  for  the  fate  of  a  people,  who  have  been 
so  regardless  of  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  as  to  tamper  with 
a  constitution  already  hoary  with  the  prescription  of  centuries. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  reign  of  George  III.  will  easily 
understand  the  immense  advantage  of  having  a  man  like  Burke 
to  oppose  these  miserable  delusions;  delusions  which  have  been 
&tal  to  many  countries,  and  have  more  than  once  almost  ruined 
our  own.**^  They  will  also  understand  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  king,  this  great  statesman  was,  at  best,  but  an  eloquent  de- 
claimer,  to  be  classed  in  the  same  category  with  Fox  and  Chat- 
ham; all  three  ingenious  men,  but  unsafe,  unsteady,  quite  un- 
fit for  weighty  concerns,  and  by  no  means  calcidated  for  so 
exalted  an  honour  as  admission  into  the  royal  councils.  In 
point  of  fiu5t,  during  the  thirty  years  Burke  was  engaged  in  pub- 

^  Burke  was  never  weary  of  attacking  the  common  argument,  that,  because  a 
country  has  long  flourished  under  some  particular  custom,  therefore  the  custom  must 
be  good..  See  an  admirable  instance  of  this  in  his  speech,  on  the  power  of  the  at- 
torney-general  to  file  informations  ex  officio  ;  where  he  likens  such  reasoners  to  the 
father  of  Scriblerus,  who  *'  venerated  the  rust  and  canker  which  exalted  a  brazen  pot* . 
lid  into  the  shield  of  a  hero."  He  adds :  "  But,  sir,  we  are  told,  that  the  time  dur- 
ing which  this  power  existed,  is  the  time  during  which  monarchy  most  flourished : 
and  what,  then,  can  no  two  things  subsist  together  but  as  cause  and  effect?  May  not 
a  man  have  enjoyed  better  health  during  the  time  that  he  walked  with  an  oaken 
stick,  than  afterwards,  when  he  changed  it  for  a  cane,  without  supposing,  like  th« 
Druidsy  that  there  are  occult  virtues  in  oak,  and  that  the  stick  and  the  health  wort 
•ause  and  effect  ?  "    ParL  Hut,  vol  xvi.  pp.  1 190,  1191. 
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Be  life,  he  never  once  held  an  office  in  the  cabinet;^"  and  the 
only  occasions  on  which  he  occupied  even  a  subordinate  post 
were  in  those  verj  short  intervals  when  the  fluctuations  of  poli* 
tics  compelled  the  appointment  of  a  liberal  ministry. 

Indeed,  the  part  taken  by  Burke  in  public  affairs  must  have 
been  very  galling  to  a  king  who  thought  every  thing  good  tliat 
was  old,  and  every  thing  right  that  was  established."*  For,  so 
&r  was  this  remarkable  man  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries, 
that  there  are  few  of  the  great  measures  of  the  present  genera- 
tion which  he  did  not  anticipate  and  zealously  defend.  Not  only 
did  he  attack  the  absurd  laws  against  forestalling  and  regrat- 
ing,*»'  but,  by  advocating  the  freedom  of  trade,  he  struck  at  the 
root  of  aU  similar  prohibitions.*'®  He  supported  those  just 
claims  of  the  Catholics,*"  which,  during  his  lifetime,  were  obsti- 
nately refused;  but  which  were  conceded,  many  years  after  his 
death,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  em- 
pire. He  supported  the  petition  of  the  Dissenters,  that  they 
might  be  relieved  from  the  restrictions  to  which,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Church  of  England,  they  were  subjected."*  Into  other 
departments  of  politics  he  carried  the  same  spirit.  He  opposed 
the  cruel  laws  against  insolvents,"*  by  which,  in  the  time  o£ 
George  III.,  our  statute-book  was  still  defaced;  and  he  vainly 

"*  This,  as  Mr.  Cooke  truly  sajs,  10  on  instance  of  arifltocratic  prejudice ;  but  it  fa 
orrtain  that  a  hint  from  George  III.  would  ha^e  remedied  the  shameful  neglect. 
Cboke'*  But  of  Party,  vol.  iii.  pp.  SW7,  278. 

"*  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  George  III.  must  have  been  offended  by  such  seuti- 
ments  as  these :  **  I  am  not  of  the  opimon  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  against  disturb- 
ing the  public  repose  ;  I  like  a  clamour  whenever  there  is  an  abuse.  The  fire-bell  at 
midnight  disturbs  your  sleep,  but  it  keeps  you  from  being  burnt  in  your  bed.  The 
hue  and  cry  alarms  the  county,  but  preserves  all  the  property  of  the  province." 
Burke's  speech  on  Prosecutions  for  Libels,  in  1771,  in  FarL  UuL  voL  xvii.  p.  64. 

^  He  moved  their  repeal.  Pari.  HUt,  vol.  xxyL  p.  1169.  Even  Lord  Chatham 
issued,  in  1766,  a  proclamation  against  forestallers  and  regraters,  very  much  to  the 
admiration  of  Lord  Mahon,  who  says,  **  Lord  Chatham  acted  with  chaiacteristic  en- 
ergy." MahofCn  Hut,  of  Enaland,  vol  ▼.  p.  166.  More  than  thirty  years  later, 
and  after  Burke^s  death,  Lord  Kenyon,  then  chief-Justice,  eulogized  these  prepos- 
terous laws.  Hollands  Mem.  of  the  }Vh%a  Partjf,  vol.  i.  p.  167.  Compare  Adolphm'% 
Hist,  of  George  III.  vol  vii.  p.  406 ;  and  Cockbum's  MmnariaU  of  kit  T^c,  Edinb. 
1866,  p.  78. 

"•  "  That  liberalitv  in  the  commercial  system,  which,  I  trust,  will  one  day  be 
adopted."  Burke't  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  228.  And,  in  his  letter  to  Burgh  {Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p. 
409),  "But  that  to  which  I  attached  myself  the  most partioularly,  waste  fix  the  prin- 
ciple  of  a  free  trade  in  all  the  porta  of  these  islands,  as  founded  in  Justice,  and  beu< 
efieial  to  the  whole ;  but  principally  to  this,  the  seat  of  the  supreme  power." 

*•  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  p.  467 ;  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  268-271,  687-661, 
▼ol.  il  pp.  481-447.  He  refutes  (vol.  i.  p.  648)  the  notion  that  the  coronation-oatb 
was  intended  to  bind  the  crown  in  ita  legislative  capacity.  Compare  Mem.  of  Maeh 
imiosh,  vol.  i.  pp.  170,  171,  with  Butler's  Reminiscetiees,  vol.  i.  p.  134. 

•*  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  486,  486,  vol.  xx.  p.  806.  See  also  Burke's  Cvrrs9 
ndenee,  vol,  ii.  pp.  17,  18 ;  and  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  p.  148. 

**  Bmrh^s  Works,  toL  i.  pp.  261,  262,  part  of  his  speech  at  BristoL 
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attempted  to  soften  the  penal  code,'"  the  increasing  severity  ol 
which  was  one  of  the  worst  features  of  that  bad  reign.'"  He 
wished  to  abolish  the  old  plan  of  eidisting  soldiers  for  life;**<  a 
barbarous  and  impolitic  practice,  as  the  English  legislature  began 
to  perceive  several  years  later.^®*  He  attacked  the  slave-trade;'" 
which,  being  an  ancient  usage,  the  king  wished  to  preserve,  aa 
part  of  the  British  constitution.'"'^  He  refuted,*^*  but,  owing  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  age,  was  unable  to  subvert,  the  dangerous 
power  exercised  by  the  judges,  who,  in  criminal  prosecutions  for 
Ubel,  confined  the  jury  to  the  mere  question  of  publication;  thus 
taking  the  real  issue  into  their  own  hands,  and  making  them- 
selves the  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  those  who  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  placed  at  their  bar.'"  And,  what  many  will  think  not 
the  least  of  his  merits,  he  was  the  first  in  that  long  line  of  finan- 
cial reformers,  to  whom  we  are  deeply  indebted.'**  Notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  thrown  in  his  way,  he  carried  through 
parliament  a  series  of  bills,  by  which  several  useless  places  were 

■"  Prior**  Life  of  Burke,  p.  817.  See  also  his  admirable  remarks,  in  WorkSy  toL 
ii.  p.  417 ;  and  hia  speech,  in  Pari.  Hut.  toI.  xxviii.  p.  146. 

*'  On  this  increasing  cruelty  of  the  English  laws,  compare  P(trr*$  Works,  vol. 
IT.  pp.  150,  259,  with  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxii.  p.  271,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  1222,  vol.  xxvi.  p. 
1057,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  148 ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  them,  see  Life  of  Rmt^ 
illy,  bif  Hiinself  vol.  i.  p.  66 ;  and  AlisofCs  Hist,  of  Europe,  vol.  ix.  p.  620. 

*^  Iq  one  short  speech  (Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xx.  pp.  150,  151),  he  has  almost  ex* 
hausted  the  arguments  against  enlistment  for  life. 

"**  In  1806,  that  is,  nine  years  after  the  death  of  Burke,  parliament  first  author- 
ized enlistment  for  a  term  of  years.  See  an  account  of  the  debates  in  Aliso/tCs  Hitt. 
of  Europe,  vol.  vil.  p.  880-891.  Compare  NiehoUs  lUuairatumg  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  vol.  v.  p.  476 ;  and  Holland^ e  Mem,  of  the  Whig  Party,  vol  iL  p.  116. 

"•  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  p.  816;  Pari,  Mist.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  602,  vol.  xxviii.  pp. 
69,  96 ;  and  Xt/e  of  Wilberforee,  vol.  i.  pp.  162, 171,  contain  evidence  of  his  animos- 
ity against  the  slave-trade,  and  a  more  than  sufficient  answer  to  the  ill-natured,  and, 
what  is  worse,  the  ignorant,  remark  about  Burke»  in  the  Ihike  of  Buekkngham^s 
Mem,  of  George  IIL  vol.  L  p.  860. 

^''  On  the  respect  which  George  III.  felt  for  the  slave-trade,  see  note  269  to 
this  chapter.  I  might  also  have  quoted  the  testimony  of  Lord  Brougham:  '*The 
court  was  decidedly  against  abolition.  George  III.  always  regarded  the  question 
with  abhorrence,  as  savouring  of  innovation.*'  BroughanCs  Stafeemen,  voL  ii.  p.  104. 
Compare  Combe's  North  America,  vol.  i.  p.  882. 

"•  Burke's  Works,  vol.  U.  pp.  490-496;  Pari.  Eiet.  voL  xvii.  pp.  44-66,  a  veri 
able  speech,  delivered  in  1771.  Compare  a  letter  to  Dowdeswell,  in  Burke's  Corre 
tpond,  vol.  i.  pp.  261,  252. 

^  The  arguments  of  Burke  anticipated,  by  more  than  twenty  years.  Fox's  cele- 
brated Libel  Bill,  which  was  not  passed  till  1792  ;  although,  in  1762,  Juries  had  be- 
gun, in  spite  of  the  judges,  to  return  general  verdicts  on  the  merits.  See  CampbdTs 
Chancellors,  vol.  v.  pp.  288,  244^,  841-345,  vol.  vi.  p.  210 ;  and  Meyer,  InsHttUiotis 
Judieiaires,  vol.  ii.  pp.  204,  206,  Paris,  1828. 

"*  Mr.  Farr,  in  his  valuable  essay  on  the  statistics  of  the  civil  service  Qn  Jour- 
Hol  of  Statist.  8oe,  vol.  xii.  pp.  108-i26),  calls  Burke  '*one  of  the  first  and  ablest 
financial  reformers  In  parliament."  p.  104.  The  truth,  however,  if,  that  he  was  not 
only  one  of  the  first,  but  the  first.  He  was  the  first  man  who  laid  before  parliament 
a  general  and  systematic  scheme  for  diminishing  the  expenses  of  government;  and 
Us  prelimiiiarj  speech  on  that  occaaon  is  one  of  the  finest  of  al   his  composltionii 
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entirely  aholished,  and,  in  the  single  office  of  paymaster-generaly 
a  saving  effected  to  the  country  of  25,000Z.  a  year.'" 

These  things  alone  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  animosity  of  a 
prince,  whose  boast  it  was,  that  he  would  bequeath  the  govern- 
ment to  his  successor  in  the  same  state  as  that  in  which  he  had 
received  it.  There  was,  however,  another  circumstance  by  which 
the  royal  feelings  were  still  further  wounded.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  king  to  oppress  the  Americans  was  so  notorious, 
that,  when  the  war  actually  broke  out,  it  was  called  "  the  king's 
war;'*  and  those  who  opposed  it  were  regarded  as  the  personal 
enemies  of  their  sovereign.^**  In  this,  however,  as  in  all  other 
questions,  the  conduct  of  Burke  was  governed,  not  by  traditions 
and  principles,  such  as  George  III.  cherished,  but  by  large  views 
of  general  expediency.  Burke,  in  forming  his  opinions  respect- 
ing this  disgraceful  contest,  refused  to  be  guided  by  arguments 
respecting  the  right  of  either  party.'*'  He  would  not  enter  into 
any  discussion,  as  to  whether  a  mother-country  has  the  right  tc 
tax  her  colonies,  or  whether  the  colonies  have  a  right  to  tax 
themselves.  Such  points  he  left  to  be  mooted  by  those  politi- 
cians who,  pretending  to  be  guided  by  principles,  are,  in  reality, 
subjugated  by  prejudice."^  For  his  own  part,  he  was  content  to 
compare  the  cost  with  the  gain.  It  was  enough  for  Burke,  that, 
considering  the  power  of  our  American  colonies,  considering  their 
distance  from  us,  and  considering  the  probability  of  their  being 

'"  Prior't  Life  of  Burke,  pp.  206,  234.  See  also,  on  the  retrenchments  he 
effected,  Siriclairs  Htat.  of  the  Ref^enw,  vol.  ii.  pp.  84,  85 ;  Burke*e  Corretpond,  vol. 
lii.  p.  14;  and  Biuefa  Life  of  Burke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  67-60. 

•"  In  1778,  Lord  Rockingham  said,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  **  Instead  of  calling 
the  war,  the  war  of  parliament,  or  of  the  people,  it  was  called  the  king^s  war,  his 
majesty's  favourite  war."  Pari,  ffixt,  voL  xix.  p.  867.  Compare  Oooke\'(  Hiat.  of 
Party,  vol.  iii.  p.  286,  with  the  pungent  remarks  in  Walpole^e  George  III.  vol.  iv.  p. 
114.  Nicbolls  (  lUcollectunn,  vol.  i.  p.  85)  says:  "The  war  was  conwdcred  as  the 
war  of  the  king  personally.  Those  who  supported  it  were  called  the  king^s  friends  ; 
while  those  who  wished  the  country  to  pause,  and  reconsider  the  propriety  of  per- 
severing in  the  contest,  were  branded  as  disloyal*' 

"•  **  I  am  not  here  going  into  the  distinction  of  rights,  nor  attempting  to  mark 
(heir  boundaries.  I  do  not  enter  into  these  metaphysical  distinctions ;  I  hate  thr 
very  sound  of  them."  Speech  on  American  taxation  in  1774,  in  Burke*8  Workit, 
vol.  i.  p.  173.  In  1776  (vol.  i.  p.  192):  *'But  my  consideration  is  narrow,  confined, 
and  wholly  limited  to  the  policy  of  the  question."  At  p.  183 :  we  should  act  in  re- 
gard to  America,  not  *'  according  to  abstract  ideas  of  right,  by  no  means  according 
to  mere  general  theories  of  government ;  the  resort  to  which  appears  to  me,  in  our 
present  situation,  no  better  than  arrant  trifling."  In  one  of  bis  earliest  political 
pamphlets,  written  in  1769,  he  says,  that  the  arguments  of  the  opponents  of  Amer- 
ica **  are  conclusive ;  conclusive  as  to  right ;  but  the  very  reverse  as  to  policy  and 
practice."  vol.  i.  p.  112.  Compare  a  letter,  written  in  1776,  in  BurheU  Correapont' 
vol.  ii.  p.  12. 

"*  In  1766,  George  III.  writes  to  Lord  Rockingham  {AlbenUtrWa  Roekinghean^ 
vol.  1.  pp.  271,  272) :  '* Talbot  is  as  right  as  I  can  desire,  in  the  stamp  act;  strong 
for  onr  declaring  our  right,  but  willing  to  repeal  1"  In  other  words,  willing  to  oflTend 
tlM  Americans,  by  a  speculative  assertion  of  an  abstract  right,  but  careful  to  foregc 
the  advantage  which  that  right  might  produce. 
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aided  by  France,  it  was  not  advisable  to  exercise  the  power;  and 
it  was,  therefore,  idle  to  talk  of  the  right.  Hence  he  opposed 
the  taxation  of  America,  not  because  it  was  unprecedented,  but 
because  it  was  inexpedient.  As  a  natural  consequence,  he  like- 
wise opposed  the  Boston-Port  Bill,  and  that  shameful  bill,  to 
forbid  all  intercourse  with  America,  which  was  not  inaptly  called 
the  starvation  plan;  violent  measures,  by  which  the  king  hoped 
to  curb  the  colonies,  and  break  the  spirit  of  those  noble  men, 
whom  he  hated  even  more  than  he  feared.*** 

It  is  certainly  no  faint  characteristic  of  those  times,  that  a 
man  like  Burke,  who  dedicated  to  politics  abilities  equal  to  far 
nobler  things,  should,  during  thirty  years,  have  received  from  his 
prince  neitber  favour  nor  reward.  But  George  III.  was  a  king, 
whose  delight  it  was  to  raise  the  humble  and  exalt  the  meek. 
His  reign,  indeed,  was  the  golden  age  of  successful  mediocrity; 
an  age  in  which  little  men  were  favoured,  and  great  men  de- 
pressed; when  Addington  was  cherished  as  a  statesman,  and 
Beattie  pensioned  as  a  philosopher;  and  when,  in  all  the  walks 
of  public  life,  the  first  conditions  of  promotion  were,  to  fawn 
upon  ancient  prejudices,  and  support  established  abuses. 

This  neglect  of  the  most  eminent  of  English  politicians  is 
highly  instructive;  but  the  circumstances  which  followed,  though 
extremely  painful,  have  a  still  deeper  interest,  and  are  well  worth 
the  attention  of  those  whose  habits  of  mind  lead  them  to  study 
the  intellectual  peculiarities  of  great  men. 

For,  at  this  distance  of  time,  when  his  nearest  relations  are 
no  more,  it  would  be  affectation  to  deny  that  Burke,  during  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life,  fell  into  a  state  of  complete  hallucina- 
tion. When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  his  mind,  already 
fiunting  under  the  weight  of  incessant  labour,  could  not  support 
the  contemplation  of  an  event  so  unprecedented,  so  appalling, 
and  threatening  results  of  such  frightul  magnitude.  And,  when 
the  crimes  of  that  great  revolution,  instead  of  diminishing,  con- 
tinued to  increase,  then  it  was  that  the  feelings  of  Burke  finally 
mastered  his  reason  ;  the  balance  tottered ;  the  proportions  of 
that  gigantic  intellect  were  disturbed.  From  this  moment,  his 
sympathy  with  present  suffering  was  so  intense,  that  he  lost  all 

*'^  The  intense  hatred  witlr  which  George  III.  regarded  the  Americans,  was  so 
natural  to  such  a  mind  as  his,  that  one  can  hardly  blame  his  constant  exhibition  oi 
it  during  the  time  that  the  struggle  was  actually  impending.  But  what  is  truly  dis- 
graceful is,  that,  after  the  war  was  over,  he  displayed  this  rancour  on  an  occasion 
when,  of  all  othera,  he  was  bound  to  suppress  it.  In  1786,  Jefferson  and  Adams 
were  in  England  officially,  and,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  the  king,  made  their  ap* 
pearance  at  court.  So  regardless,  however,  was  George  III.  of  the  common  de- 
cencies of  his  station,  that  he  treated  these  eminent  men  with  marked  incivility, 
although  they  were  then  paying  their  respects  to  him  in  his  own  palace.  See  Tuehtr'a 
Lift  o/Jeferatmj  vol  i.  p.  220 ,  %nd  Mem.  and  CorretjMmd,  of  Jtfferwn^  toI  L  p.  64 
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momoiy  of  the  tyranny  by  which  the  sufferings  were  provoked. 
His  mind,  once  so  steady,  so  little  swayed  by  prejudice  and  pas- 
sion, reeled  under  the  pressure  of  events  which  turned  the  brains 
of  thousands.'**  And  whoever  will  compare  the  spirit  of  his 
latest  works  with  the  dates  of  their  publication,  will  see  how  this 
melancholy  change  was  aggravated  by  that  bitter  bereavement, 
from  which  he  never  rallied,  and  which  alone  was  suflScient  to 
prostrate  the  understanding  of  one  In  whom  the  severity  of  the 
reason  was  so  tempered,  so  mcely  poised,  by  the  warmth  of  the 
affections.  Never,  indeed,  can  there  be  forgotten  those  touching, 
those  exquisite  allusions  to  the  death  of  that  only  son,  who  was 
the  joy  of  his  soul,  and  the  pride  of  his  heart,  and  to  whom  he 
fondly  hoped  to  bequeath  the  inheritance  of  his  imperishable 
name.  Never  can  we  forget  that  image  of  desolation,  under 
which  the  noble  old  man  figured  his  immeasurable  grief.  "  I 
live  in  an  inverted  order.  They  who  ought  to  have  succeeded 
me,  have  gone  before  me.     They  who  should  have  been  to  me  as 

posterity,  are  in  the  place  of  ancestors The  storm  has 

gone  over  me,  and  I  lie  like  one  of  those  old  oaks  which  the  late 
hurricane  has  scattered  about  me.  I  am  stripped  of  all  my 
honours ;  T  am  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  He  prostrate  on  the 
earth/'^»^ 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  displaying  a  morbid  curiosity,  to 
attempt  to  raise  the  veil,  and  trace  the  decay  of  so  mighty  a 
mind.^*®  Indeed,  in  all  such  cases,  most  of  the  evidence  per- 
ishes; for  those  who  have  the  best  opportunities  of  witnessing 
the  infirmities  of  a  great  man,  are  not  those  who  most  love  to 
relate  them.  But  it  is  certain,  that  the  change  was  first  clearly 
seen  immediately  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Bevolu- 

"*  AU  great  revolutions  have  a  direct  tendency  to  increase  insanity,  as  long  as 
they  last,  and  probably  for  some  time  afterwards ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  respects, 
the  French  revolution  stands  alone  in  the  number  of  its  victims.  On  the  horrible, 
but  curious  subject  of  madness,  caused  by  the  excitement  of  the  events  which  oc- 
curred in  France  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  compare  Prtehard  on  Intanity  in  rt- 
latum  to  Jurimudenee^  1842,  p.  90 ;  his  Treatise  on  Intanity y  1885,  pp.  161, 188,  280, 
889;  Esquiroly  Maladies  Mentales^  toL  i.  pp.  43,  68,  64,  66,  211,  447,  toI.  ii.  pp. 
193,  726 ;  Feuchtereleben'e  Medical  Psychology ^  p.  264;  Oeorget^  de  la  Folie,  p.  168 ; 
Pinel,  Traits  sur  PAlienation  Menlafe,  pp.  80,  108,  109,  177,  178,  185,  207  ,  216, 
267.  849,  892,  467,  481 ;  Alison's  Hist,  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p.  112. 

•"  Burkes  Works,  toI.  ii.  p.  268. 

'"  The  earliest  unmistakeable  instances  of  those  yiolent  outbreaks  which  showed 
the  presence  of  disease,  were  in  the  debates  on  the  regency  bill,  in  February,  1789, 
when  Sir  Richard  Hill,  with  brutal  candour,  hinted  at  Burke's  madness,  even  in  his 

rsence.  Pari.  Hist.  voL  xx  vii.  p.  1 249.  Compare  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Young, 
BuekinahanCs  Mem.  of  George  HI.  1868,  voL  ii.  p.  78:  '* Burke  finished  his 
wild  speech  in  a  manner  next  to  madness."  This  was  in  December,  1788 ;  and,  from 
that  time  until  his  death,  it  became  every  year  more  evident  that  his  intellect  was 
disordered.  See  a  melancholy  description  of  him  in  a  letter,  written  by  Dr.  Currie 
In  1792  {JUfe  of  Currie^  toI.  ii.  p.  160) ;  and,  above  all,  see  his  own  incoherent  letter 
in  1796,  in  his  Correspond  with  Laurenee^  p.  67. 
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tion;  that  it  was  aggravated  by  the  death  of  his  son;  and  that 
it  became  progressively  worse  till  death  closed  the  scene.^**  In 
his  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution;  in  his  liemarkson  the 
Policy  of  the  Allies;  in  his  Letter  to  Elliot;  in  his  Letter  to  a 
Noble  Lord;  and  in  his  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  we  may 
note  the  consecutive  steps  of  an  increasing,  and  at  length 
an  uncontrollable,  violence.  To  the  single  principle  of  hatred 
of  the  French  Revolution,  he  sacrificed  his  oldest  associa* 
tions  and  his  dearest  friends.  Fox,  as  is  well  known,  always 
looked  up  to  Burke  as  to  a  master,  from  whose  lips  he  had 
gathered  the  lessons  of  political  wisdom.^^o  Burke,  on  his  side, 
fiiUy  recognized  the  vast  abilities  of  his  friend,  and  loved  him 
for  that  affectionate  disposition,  and  for  those  winning  manners, 
which,  it  has  often  been  said,  none  who  saw  them  could  ever  re- 
sist. But  now,  without  the  slightest  pretence  of  a  personal 
quarrel,  this  long  intimacy^^*  was  rudely  severed.  Because  Fox 
would  not  abandon  that  love  of  popular  liberty  which  they  had 
long  cherished  in  common,  Burke,  publicly  and  in  his  place  in 
parliament,  declared  that  their  friendship  was  at  an  end;  for 
that  he  would  never  more  hold  communion  with  a  man  who  lent 
his  support  to  the  French  people."'  At  the  same  time,  and  in- 
deed the  very  evening  on  which  this  occurred,  Burke,  who  had 
hitherto  been  remarkable  for  the  courtesy  of  his  manners,^" 
deliberately  insulted  another  of  his  friends,  who  was  taking  him 
home  in  his  carriage;  and,  in  a  state  of  frantic  excitement,  in- 
sisted on  being  immediately  set  down,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
in  a  pouring  rain,  because  he  could  not,  he  said,  remain  seated 
by  a  "  friend  to  the  revolutionary  doctrines  of  the  French.""* 

Nor  is  it  true,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  this  mania  of 
hostility  was  solely  directed  against  the  criminal  part  of  the 

'**  Hi9  8on  died  in  August,  1794  {BurkeU  Correspond,  vol.  iv.  p.  224);  and  hifl 
most  yiolcnt  works  were  written  between  that  period  and  his  own  death,  in  July, 
1797. 

"•  "  This  disciple,  as  he  was  proud  to  acknowledge  himself.*'  BrwtghmrCt  States- 
men,  vol  i.  p.  218.  In  17<)1.  Fox  said,  that  Burke  *'had  taught  him  every  thing  he 
knew  in  politics.**  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  xxiz.  p.  879.  See  also  Adolphiui's  Hist,  of 
George  III.  vol.  iv.  pp.  472,  610;  and  a  letter  from  Fox  to  Parr,  in  Parr's  Works, 
vol  vii.  p.  287. 

"*  It  had  begun  in  1766,  when  Fox  was  only  seventeen.  HusselTs  Mem,  of  FkfX, 
rol.  i.  p.  26. 

"*  On  this  painful  rupture,  compare  with  the  Parliamentary  History,  HoUafuTs 
}fem.  of  the  Whiff  Party,  vol.  i.  pp.  10,  11  ;  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  pp.  875-379; 
Tofnlirii^s  lAfe  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  385-395.  The  complete  change  in  Burke's  feelings 
towards  his  old  friend  also  appears  in  a  very  intemperate  letter,  written  to  Dr.  Lau« 
rence  in  1797.  Burke's  Correspond,  vfith  Laurence,  p.  162.  Compare  Parr's  Works, 
rol.  iv.  pp.  67-80,  84-90,  109. 

"*  Which  used  to  be  contrasted  with  the  bluntness  of  Johnsoc  ;  these  eminent 
men  being  the  two  best  talkers  of  their  time.  See  Bissefs  Lift  '/  Burke,  vol.  L 
p.  127. 

"•  Rogers's  Introduc.  to  Burkes  Works,  p.  xliv. ;  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  p.  8S4. 
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French  people.  It  would  be  difficalt,  in  that  or  in  any  othei 
age,  to  find  two  men  of  more  active,  or  indeed  enthusiastic  be- 
nevolence, than  Condorcet  and  La  Fayette.  Besides  this,  Con- 
dorcet  was  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  of  his  time,  and 
will  be  remembered  as  long  as  genius  is  honoured  among  us.'" 
La  Fayette  was  no  doubt  inferior  to  Condorcet  in  point  of  abili- 
ty; but  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Washington,  on  whose 
conduct  he  modelled  hisown,*'*  and  by  whose  side  he  had  fought 
for  the  liberties  of  America:  his  integrity  was,  and  still  is,  un- 
sullied; and  his  character  bad  a  chivalrous  and  noble  turn, 
which  Burke,  in  his  better  days,  would  bave  been  the  first  to 
admire."'  Both,  however,  were  natives  of  that  hated  country 
whose  liberties  they  vainly  attempted  to  achieve.  On  this  ac- 
count, Burke  declared  Condorcet  to  be  guilty  of  "impious 
sophistry  ;"^«^  to  be  a  "  fanatic  atheist,  and  furious  democratic 
republican  ;"^*»  and  to  be  capable  of  "  the  lowest,  as  well  as  the 
highest  and  most  determined  villaniea'^-^^o  ^g  ^q  l^  Fayette, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  mitigate  the  cruel  treatment  he 
was  receiving  from  the  Prussian  government,  Burke  not  only 
opposed  the  motion  made  for  that  purpose  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  took  the  opportunity  of  grossly  insulting  the  unfortu- 
nate captive,  who  was  then  languishing  in  a  dungeon.'*'     So 

**  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  melancholy  death  of  this  remarkably 
man,  in  Lamartins^  Hitt.  dea  Oirondin*,  vo\.  viii.  pp.  76-8U ;  and  a  contemporary  Hala- 
tion io  MtutUt-Pathay^  Vie  de  Bcusaefni^  Tol.  ii.  pp.  4^-47. 

"*  This  is  the  honourable  testimony  of  a  politicU  opponent ;  who  says,  that  a  Aer 
the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  **  La  Fayette  se  conforma  i  U  conduite  de  Wash- 
ington, quil  avait  pris  pour  mod^le.^  CaMagnac^  Revolution  /Vafi^atw,  voU  iii.  pp. 
870,  371.  Compare  the  grudging  admission  of  his  enemy  Bouili^,  Mem.  de  BouUte^ 
vol.  L  p.  125;  and  for  proofs  of  the  affectionate  intimacy  between  Washington  and 
La  Favette,  see  Uem.  de  La/ay^ite,  vol.  I  pp.  16,  21,  29,  44,  56,  83, 92,  111,  165, 197, 
204^8*96,  voL  ii.  p.  128. 

*"  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  no  bad  judge  of  character,  said  in  1794,  that  La  Fay- 
ette*8  '*  whole  life  was  an  illustration  of  truth,  disinterestedness,  and  honour.*^  Pari, 
SUt,  vol.  xzxi.  p.  664.  So,  too,  the  continuator  of  Sismondi  (HUt.  de»  FranqaU,  vol. 
xxz.  p.  355),  "La  Fayette,  le  chevalier  de  la  liberty  d'Amerique;"  and  Lrtniartioe 
(Hitt,  de-B  OirondinSj  vol.  iii.  p.  200),  "  Martyr  de  la  liberty  apr^  en  avoir  ^t^  le 
hdroa**  S^gur,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  gives  some  account  of  his 
noble  character,  as  it  appeared  when  he  was  a  boy  of  nineteen.  Mem,  de  Seffur,  vol. 
i.  pp.  106,  107.  Forty  years  later,  Lady  Morgan  met  him  in  France ;  and  what  she 
relates  shows  how  little  be  had  changed,  and  how  simple  his  tastes  and  the  habits  of 
his  mind  still  were.  Morgan's  France^  vol.  ii.  pp.  285-312.  Other  notices,  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  will  be  found  in  ii/e  of  Jioseoe^  vol.  ii.  p.  178;  and  in  Trolter*$ 
Mem.  of  Foxy  pp.  819  seq. 

"•  "  The  impious  sophistry  of  Condorcet."  Letter  to  a  Xoble  Lord^  in  Bmrln^t 
WcrkMy  vol.  ii.  p.  273. 

*"  Thoughts  on  French  Affaire^  In  Burke* 8  Work9^  vol.  i.  p.  574. 

^  **  Condorcet  (though  no  marquis,  as  he  styled  himself  before  the  RevolaUon) 
it  a  man  of  another  sort  of  birth,  fashion,  and  occupation  from  Brissot;  but  in  every 
principle  and  every  dL«poflition,  to  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  and  roost  detei^ 
aincd  viUanies,  fully  his  equal."  TkoughU  on  J!^rench  Affaire,  in  Burke^e  Worke,  voL 
L  p.  579. 

^  *'  Groaning  under  the  most  oppressive  cruelty  in  the  dungeons  of  Magdebui^.* 
23 
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dead  had  he  become  on  this  subject,  even  to  the  common  in 
fitincts  of  our  nature,  that,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  he  could 
find  no  better  way  of  speaking  of  this  injured  and  high-souled 
man,  than  by  calling  him  a  raffian:  "  I  would  not,"  says  Burke, 
"  I  would  not  debase  my  humanity  by  supporting  an  application 
in  behalf  of  such  a  horrid  ruffian."*" 

As  to  France  itself,  it  is  "  Cannibal  Castle;""'  it  is  "  the 
republic  of  assassins ;"33^  it  is  "a  hell;"*35  jts  government  is 
composed  of  "  the  dirtiest,  lowest,  most  fraudulent,  most  knav- 
ish, of  chicaners;"^"  its  National  Assembly  are  "miscreants;""' 
its  people  are  "an  allied  army  of  Amazonian  and  male  canni- 
bal Parisians; "•*"  they  are  "a  nation  of  murderers;"-^*^  they  are 
"  the  basest  of  mankind;""^^"  they  are  murderous  atheists;""* 
"  they  are  a  gang  of  robbers ;"^^*  they  are  "  the  prostitute  out- 
casts of  mankind;"^^^  they  are  "a  desperate  gang  of  plun- 
derers, murderers,  tyrants,  and  atheists.""*  To  make  the 
slightest  concessions  to  such  a  country  in  order  to  preserve  peace, 
is  offering  victims  "  on  the  altars  of  blasphemed  regicide ;""« 
even  to  enter  into  negotiations  is  "  exposing  our  lazar  sores  at 
the  door  of  every  proud  servitor  of  the  French  republic,  where 
the  court-dogs  will  not  deign  to  lick  them.""*  When  our  am- 
bassador was  actually  in  Paris,  he  "  had  the  honour,  of  passing 
his  mornings  in  respectful  attendance  at  the  office  of  a  regicide 
pettifogger;""'  and  we  were  taunted  with  having  sent  a  "peer 
of  the  realm  to  the  scum  of  the  earth.""^  France  has  "ho  longer 
a  place  in  Europe;  it  is  expunged  from  the  map;  its  very  name 
should  be  forgotten."*     Why,  then,  need  men  travel  in  it? 

BehhanCs  Hist,  of  Great  Brit  vol.  ix.  p.  161.  Sec  the  afflicting  details  of  his  soflfer- 
Ings,  in  Mem,  de  Lafayette,  vol.  i.  p.  479,  vol.  ii.  pp.  75,  77,  78,  80,  91,  92;  and  on 
the  noble  equanimity  with  which  he  bore  them,  see  De  Staely  Rh).  FranfoUe^  Paris, 
1820,  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 

*"  It  ia  hardly  credible  that  such  kngnage  should  have  been  applied  to  a  man 
like  La  Fayette  ;  but  I  have  copied  it  from  the  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xxzi.  p. 
51,  and  from  Adolphw,  vol  v.  p.  593.  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  Adolphus  the 
expression  is  "I  would  not  debase  my  humanity;''  but  in  the  Pari,  Hist,  "I  would 
not  debauch  my  humanity."  But  both  authorities  are  agreed  as  to  the  term  '*  hor- 
rid ruffian  "  being  used  by  Burke.  Compare  Burke's  Correspondence  with  Laurence, 
pp.  91,  99. 

•"  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  819.  In  every  mstance  I  quote  the  precise  words 
imployed  by  Burke. 

"•  Ibid,  vol.  u.  p.  279. 

•"  Burke's  speech,  in  Pari,  Hist,  vol  xxxi.  p.  879. 

■"  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  886. 

■"  Burke's  Corresp.  vol.  iii.  p.  140.  "•  Burke's  Works,  vol.  iL  p.  822. 

■»  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  xxx.  p.  116.  •*  Ibid.  p.  112. 

■•"  Ibid.  p.  188.  •*•  Ibid.  p.  485. 

***  Ibid.  p.  646 ;  the  concluding  sentence  of  one  of  Burke's  speeches  in  1798. 

•^  Ibid.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  426.  "*•  Burke's  Works,  vol,  ii.  p.  820. 

^  Ibid.  p.  286.  •"  Ibid.  p.  822.  •••  Ibid.  p.  818. 

•*•  ParL  Hist.  vol.  fcxviii.  p.  353,  vol.  xxx.  p.  890 ;  Adolphus,  vol  iv.  p.  467. 
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Why  need  our  children  learn  its  language?  and  why  are  we  to 
endanger  the  morals  of  our  ambassadors  ?  who  can  hardly  fail  to 
return  from  such  a  land  with  their  principles  corrupted,  and  with 
a  wish  to  conspire  against  their  own  country.**" 

This  is  sad,  indeed,  from  such  a  man  as  Burke  once  was; 
hut  what  remains,  shows  still  more  clearly  how  the  associations 
and  composition  of  his  mind  had  been  altered.  He  who,  with 
humanity  not  less  than  with  wisdom,  had  strenuously  laboured 
to  prevent  the  American  war,  devoted  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  to  kindle  a  new  war,  compared  to  which  that  with  America 
was  a  light  and  trivial  episode.  In  his  calmer  moments,  no  one 
would  have  more  willingly  recognized  that  the  opinions  preva- 
lent in  any  country  are  the  inevitable  results  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  that  country  had  been  placed.  But  now  he  sought  to 
alter  those  opinions  by  force.  From  the  beginning  of  the  French 
Kevolution,  he  insisted  upon  the  right,  and  indeed  upon  the  ne- 
cessity, of  compelling  France  to  change  her  principles;'®'  and, 
at  a  later  period,  he  blamed  the  allied  sovereigns  for  not  dictating 
to  a  great  people  the  government  they  ought  to  adopt.'^^  Such 
was  the  havoc  circumstances  had  made  in  his  well-ordered  intel- 
lect, that  to  this  one  principle  he  sacrificed  every  consideration 
of  justice,  of  mercy,  and  of  expediency.  As  if  war,  even  in  its 
mildest  form,  were  not  sufiBiciently  hatefril,  he  sought  to  give  to 

""  In  the  LetterB  on  a  Regicide  Peaee^  published  the  year  before  he  died,  he  saya, 
*^  These  arobaasadors  may  easily  return  as  good  courtiers  as  they  went :  but  can  the  j 
eyer  return  from  that  degrading  residence  loyal  and  faithful  subjects ;  or  with  any 
true  affection  to  their  master,  or  true  attachment  to  the  constitution,  religion,  or  laws 
of  their  country  f  There  is  great  danger  that  they  who  enter  smiling  into  this  Tri* 
phonian  cave,  will  come  out  of  it  sad  and  serious  conspirators ;  and  such  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  they  live."  BurkeU  Works.,  vol.  ii.  p.  282.  He  adds  in  the  same 
work,  p.  881,  *'  Is  it  for  this  benefit  we  open  *  the  usual  relations  of  peace  and  amity  f 
Is  it  for  this  our  youth  of  both  sexes  are  to  form  themselves  by  travel  ?  Is  it  for 
this  that  with  expense  and  pains  we  form  their  lisping  infant  accents  to  the  language 

of  France  ? Let  it  be  remembered,  that  no  young  man  can  go  to  any  part 

of  Europe  without  taking  this  place  of  pestilential  contagion  in  his  way  ;  and,  whilst 
the  less  active  part  of  the  community  will  be  debauched  by  this  travel,  whilst  chil- 
dren are  poisoned  at  these  schools,  our  trade  will  put  the  finbhing  hand  to  our  ruin. 
No  factory  will  be  settled  m  France,  that  will  not  become  a  club  of  complete  French 
Jacobins.  The  minds  of  young  men  of  that  description  will  receive  a  taint  in  their 
religion,  their  morals,  and  their  politics,  which  they  will  in  a  short  time  eommunicat« 
to  the  whole  kingdom.** 

"'  In  Ob»erwUion»  <m  the  Conduct  of  the  Minoniy^  1798,  he  says,  that  during  four 
years  he  had  wished  for  '*a  general  war  against  Jacobins  and  jacobinism."  Burke't 
Worke,  vol.  i.  p.  611. 

""  **  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  united  sovereigns  very  much  injured  their  cause 
by  admitting  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  interior  arrangements  of  France.** 
ffeada/or  Conaideration  on  the  Freeent  State  of  Affaire,  written  m  November,  1792, 
in  Burke^e  Worker  toI.  1.  p.  688.  And  that  he  knew  that  this  was  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  destroying  a  faction,  appears  from  the  observable  circumstance,  that  even  in 
January,  1791,  he  wrote  to  Trevor  respecting  war,  "France  is  weak  indeed,  divided 
aod  deranged ;  but  God  knows,  when  the  things  came  to  be  tried,  whether  the  inva- 
ders would  not  find  that  their  enterprize  vae  not  to  aupport  a  party^  hut  to  conquer  a 
kingdom,^    Burke's  Correspond,  vol.  iii.  p.  184. 
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it  that  character  of  a  crasade'"  which  increasing  knowledge  had 
long  since  banished;  and  loudly  proclaiming  that  the  contest 
was  religious,  rather  than  temporal,  he  revived  old  prejudices  in 
order  to  cause  fresh  crimes.^'*  He  also  declared  that  the  wur 
should  be  carried  on  for  revenge  as  well  as  for  defence,  and  that 
we  must  never  lay  down  our  arms  until  we  had  utterly  destroyed 
the  men  by  whom  the  Revolution  was  brought  about.'*^  And, 
as  if  these  things  were  not  enough,  he  insisted  that  this,  the 
most  awful  of  all  wars,  being  begun,  was  not  to  be  hurried  over; 
although  it  was  to  be  carried  on  for  revenge  as  well  as  for  reli«« 
gion,  and  the  resources  of  civilized  men  were  to  be  quickened  by 
the  ferocious  passions  of  crusaders,  stiU  it  was  not  to  be  soon 
ended;  it  was  to  be  durable;  it  must  have  permanence;  it  must, 
says  Burke,  in  the  spirit  of  a  burning  hatred,  be  protracted  in  a 
long  war:  "  I  speak  it  emphatically,  and  with  a  desire  that  it* 
should  be  marked,  in  a  long  war."-*** 

It  was  to  be  a  war  to  force  a  great  people  to  change  their 
government.  It  was  to  be  a  war  carried  on  for  the  purpose  ot 
punishment.  It  was  also  to  be  a  religious  war.  Finally,  it  was 
to  be  a  long  war.  Was  there  ever  any  other  man  who  wished 
to  afflict  the  human  race  with  such  extensive,  searching,  and 
protracted  calamities  ?  8uch  cruel,  such  reckless,  and  yet  such 
deliberate  opinions,  if  they  issued  from  a  sane  mind,  would  immor- 
talize even  the  most  obscure  statesman,  because  they  would  load 
his  name  with  imperibhable  infamy.  For  where  can  we  find, 
even  among  the  most  ignorant  or  most  sanguinary  politicians, 
sentiments  like  these  ?  Yet  they  proceed  from  one  who,  a  very 
few  years  before,  was  the  most  eminent  political  philosopher 
England  has  ever  possessed.  To  us  it  is  only  given  to  mourn 
over  so  noble  a  wreck.  More  than  this  no  one  should  do.  We 
may  contemplate  with  reverence  the  mighty  ruin;  but  the  mys* 
teries  of  its  decay  let  no  man  presume  to  invade,  unless,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  greatest  of  our  masters,  he  can  tell  how  to 

*•  As  Lord  J.  RuBsell  truly  calls  it,  Mm,  of  Fox,  toI.  iil  p.  84.  8e€  also  SehloB- 
ter's  JSighie^nth  Century,  vol  U.  p.  98,  vol.  v.  p.  109,  Tol.  ▼!.  p.  291 ;  NieholUa  Beo- 
oUeetions,  vol  i.  p.  800 ;  Parr'i  Work§,  voL  iii.  p  242. 

•*  "  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  delude  ourselves  about  the  true  state  of  this 
dreadful  contest.  It  i§  a  rtligwu»  lear:'  Remarkt  on  tks  Pclieyoftke  AUisM,  in 
Burke'a  Works,  voL  i.  p.  600. 

^  See  the  long  liat  of  proscriptions  in  Burke^s  Works,  vol  i.  p.  604.  And  the 
principle  of  revenge  is  again  advocated  in  a  letter  written  in  1793,  in  Bwke*»  Cor- 
respond,  vol  iv.  p.  183.  And  in  1794,  he  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  **  the  war 
must  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  vain  attempt  of  raising  a  barrier  to  the  lawless  and 
lavage  power  of  France ;  but  must  be  directed  to  the  only  rational  end  it  can  pursue ; 
namely,  the  entire  destruction  of  the  desperate  horde  which  gave  it  birth.**  Parh 
BUU  vol.  xxxi.  p.  427. 

"•  Lsttsrs  on  «  R^jyieide  Peace,  in  B^erk^s  Warks^  vol.  ii.  p  291.  In  this  horribto 
sentence,  perhaps  the  most  horrible  ever  penned  by  an  English  politician,  the  italiot 
are  not  my  owq ;  they  are  in  the  text. 
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niiDister  to  a  diseased  mind,  pluck  the  sorrows  which  are  rooted 
in  the  memory,  and  raze  out  the  troubles  that  are  rooted  in  the 
brain. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  so  painful  a  subject,  even  though 
we  descend  to  the  petty,  huckstering  politics  of  the  Engluh 
court  And  truly,  the  history  of  the  treatment  experienced  by 
the  most  illustrious  of  our  politicians,  is  highly  characteristic  of 
the  prince  under  whom  he  lived.  While  Burke  was  consuming 
bis  life  in  great  public  services,  labouring  to  reform  our  finances, 
improve  our  laws,  and  enlighten  our  commercial  policy, — while 
he  was  occupied  with  these  things,  the  king  regarded  him  with 
coldness  and  aversion.*'^  But  when  the  great  statesman  degener- 
ated into  an  angry  brawler ;  when,  irritated  by  disease,  he  made  it 
*  the  sole  aim  of  his  declining  years  to  kindle  a  deadly  war  between 
^he  two  first  countries  of  Europe,  and  declared  that  to  this  bar- 
barous object  he  would  sacrifice  all  other  questions  of  policy, 
however  important  they  might  be  ;•**• — ^then  it  was  that  a  per- 
ception of  his  vast  abilities  began  to  dawn  upon  the  mind  of  the 
king.  Before  this,  no  one  had  been  bold  enough  to  circulate  in 
the  palace  even  a  whisper  of  his  merits.  Now,  however,  in  the 
successive,  and  eventually,  the  rapid  decline  of  his  powers,  he  had 
fiillen  almost  to  the  level  of  the  royal  intellect ;  and  now  he  was 
first  warmed  by  the  beams  of  the  royal  &vour.  Now  he  was  a 
man  after  the  king's  own  heart.*^*  Less  than  two  years  before 
his  death,  there  was  settled  upon  him,  at  the  express  desire  of 
Oeorge  III.,  two  considerable  pensions  ;^^^  and  the  king  even 
wished  to  raise  him  to  the  peerage,  in  order  that  the  House  of 
Lords  might  benefit  by  the  services  of  so  great  a  counsellor.'^  ^ 

"'  **  I  know,^  said  Burke,  in  one  of  those  magnificent  speeches  which  mark  the 
lenith  of  his  intellect, — "  I  know  the  map  of  England  as  well  as  the  noble  lord,  or 
as  any  other  person ;  and  I  know  that  the  way  I  take  is  not  the  road  to  preferment.** 
Pari.  Ui9t.  voL  xviL  p.  1269. 

"*  See,  among  many  other  instances,  an  extraordinary  passage  on  *"*■  Jacobinism,** 
b  his  WorkM^  voL  ii.  p.  449,  which  should  be  compared  with  a  letter  he  wrote  in 
1792,  respecting  a  proposed  coidition  ministry,  Cwrttpond.  toL  iii.  pp.  619^  620 : 
^  But  my  advice  was,  that  as  a  foundation  of  tlie  whole,  the  political  principle  must 
be  settled  as  the  preliminary,  namely,  *  a  total  hostility  to  the  French  system,  at 
home  and  abroad.*  ^ 

"*  The  earliest  evidence  I  have  met  with  of  the  heart  of  George  IIL  beginning 
to  open  towards  Burke  is  in  August,  1791 :  see,  in  Burke's  Ccrretpondence,  vol.  iii.  p. 
278,  an  exquisitely  absurd  account  of  his  reception  at  the  levee.  Burke  must  have 
been  fallen,  indeed,  before  be  could  write  such  a  letter. 

•••  **  Said  to  have  originated  in  the  express  wish  of  the  king.**  Frier's  Lifs  of 
Burke^  p.  489.  Mr.  Prior  estimates  these  pensions  at  3700/.  a-year ;  but  if  we  may 
rely  on  Mr.  Nicholls,  the  sum  was  even  greater :  "  Mr.  Burke  was  rewarded  with  two 

6 visions,  estimated  to  be  worth  40,000/.**  NUholUs  RecolUctions^  vol.  i.  p.  136. 
urke  was  sixty-five ;  and  a  pension  of  8700/.  a-year  would  not  be  worth  40,000/., 
as  the  tables  were  then  calculated.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Prior  is,  however,  confirm- 
ed by  Wansey,  in  1794.  See  Nicholses  lAt.  Anee.  o/ihe  Eightunih  CerUuryy  toL  UL 
p.  81. 

"'  Priors  Life  of  Burke,  p.  460;  NickMs  IM  Aiuc.  voL  iiL  p.  81 ;  Biu^s 
TAf^  of  Bttrht,  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 
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This  digression  respecting  the  character  of  Burke  has  lieen 
longer  than  I  had  anticipated  ;  but  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  con- 
sidered unimportant  :  for,  in  addition  to  the  intrinsic  interest  ol 
tJie  subject,  it  illustrates  the  feelings  of  George  III.  towards 
great  men,  and  it  shows  what  the  opinions  were  which  in  his 
reign  it  was  thought  necessary  to  hold.  In  the  sequel  of  this 
work,  I  shall  trace  the  eflfect  of  such  opinions  upon  the  interests 
of  the  country,  considered  as  a  whole  ;  but  for  the  object  of  the 
present  introduction,  it  will  be  suflScient  to  point  out  the  con- 
nexion in  one  or  two  more  of  those  prominent  instances,  the 
character  of  which  is  too  notorious  to  admit  of  discussion. 

Of  these  leading  and  conspicuous  events,  the  American  war 
was  the  earliest,  and  for  several  years  it  almost  entirely  absorbed 
the  attention  of  English  politicians.  In  the  reign  of  George  XL  * 
a  proposal  had  been  made  to  increase  the  revenue  by  taxing  the^ 
colonies,  which,  as  the  Americans  were  totally  unrepresented  in 
parliament,  was  simply  a  proposition  to  tax  an  entire  peo]»le  with- 
out even  the  form  of  asking  their  consent.  This  scheme  of  public 
robbery  was  rejected  by  that  able  and  moderate  man  who  was 
then  at  the  head  of  affairs  ;  and  the  suggestion,  being  generally 
deemed  impracticable,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  seems,  indeed, 
hardly  to  have  excited  attention. ^^  But  what  was  deemed  by 
the  government  of  George  II.  to  be  ai  dangerous  stretch  of  ar- 
bitrary power,  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  government  of  Geoi^ 
III.  For  the  new  king,  having  the  most  exalted  notion  of  his 
own  authority,  and  being,  from  his  miserable  education,  entirely 
ignorant  of  public  affairs,  thought  that  to  tax  the  Americans 
for  the  benefit  of  the  English,  would  be  a  masterpiece  of  policy. 
When,  therefore,  the  old  idea  was  revived,  it  met  with  his  cor- 
dial acquiescence  ;  and  when  the  Americans  showed  their  inten- 
tion of  resisting  this  monstrous  injustice,  he  was  only  the  more 
confirmed  in  his  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  curb  their  un- 
ruly will.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
such  angry  feelings  broke  out.  Indeed,  looking,  on  the  one  hand, 
at  the  despotic  principles,  which,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Revolution,  were  now  revived  at  the  English  court ;  and  looking, 
on  the  other  hand,  at  the  independent  spirit  of  the  colonists,— 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  a  struggle  between  the  two  parties  ; 
and  the  only  questions  were,  as  to  what  form  the  contest  would 
take,  and  towards  which  side  victory  was  most  likely  to  incline.'" 

"•  "  It  had  been  proposed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  raise  the  revenue  by  impos- 
ing taxes  6a  America ;  but  that  minister,  who  could  foresee  beyond  the  benefit  ol 
the  actual  moment,  declared  it  must  be  a  bolder  man  than  himself  who  should  ven- 
ture on  such  an  expedient."  WalpoU^s  Oeorge  III.  vol.  il.  p.  70.  Compare  PhUli- 
tnore'a  Mem.  of  Lyttleton,  vol.  ii.  p.  662 ;  Bancroft z  American  Revolution^  vol.  i.  pi 
96 ;  BehhanCt  Hist,  of  Oreot  Britain,  vol.  v.  p.  102. 

**  That  some  sort  of  rupture  was  unavoidable,  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  :  but  wn 
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On  the  part  of  the  English  government,  no  time  was  lost 
Five  years  after  the  accession  of  George  III.,  a  bill  was  brought 
into  parliament  to  tax  the  Americans  y^*  and  so  complete  had 
been  the  change  in  political  affairs,  that  not  the  least  difficulty 
was  found  in  passing  a  measure  which,  in  the  reign  of  Geoi^ 
II.,  no  minister  had  dared  to  propose.  Formerly  such  a  propo- 
sal, if  made,  would  certainly  have  been  rejected  ;  now  the  most 
powerAil  parties  in  the  state  were  united  in  its  favor.  The  king, 
on  every  occasion,  paid  ^  court  to  the  clergy,  to  which,  since 
the  death  of  Anne,  they  had  been  unaccustomed  ;  he  was,  there* 
fore,  sure  of  their  support,  and  they  zealously  aided  him  in 
every  attempt  to  oppress  the  colonies.^®*  The  aristocracy,  a  few 
leading  Whigs  alone  excepted,  were  on  the  same  side,  and  looked 
to  the  taxation  of  America  as  a  means  of  lessening  their  own 
contributions.*"  As  to  George  III.,  his  feelings  on  the  subject 
were  notorious,"'  and  the  more  liberal  party  not  having  yet  re- 

ire  not  bound  to  believe  the  assertion  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  says  {Mem.  of  Oeorg% 
IL  ToL  i.  p.  897)  that  in  1754  he  predicted  the  American  rebellion.  Walpole,  though 
a  keen  observer  of  the  surface  of  society,  was  not  the  man  to  tako  a  view  of  this 
kind ;  unless,  as  is  hardly  probable,  he  heard  an  opinion  tu  that  effect  expressed  by 
his  father.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  may  have  said  something  respecting  the  increasing 
love  of  liberty  in  the  colonies ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  foresee  how  that 
'ovc  would  be  fostered  by  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  government  of  George  III. 

"*  The  general  proposition  was  introduced  in  1764;  the  bill  itself  early  in  1765. 
See  MahoiCn  IlisL  of  England^  vol.  v.  pp.  82,  85 ;  and  GrcnviUe  Paperty  vol.  ii.  pp. 
373,  374.  On  the  complete  change  of  pokey  which  this  indicated,  see  BTQugh<mC% 
Polit.  Philos.  part  ill.  p.  328. 

*^  The  correspondence  of  that  time  contains  ample  proof  of  the  bitterness  of  the 
clergy  against  the  Americans.  Even  in  1777,  Burke  wrote  to  Fox  :  **  The  Tories  do 
universally  think  their  power  and  consequence  involved  in  the  success  of  this  Amer- 
ican business.  The  clergy  are  astonishingly  warm  in  it ;  and  what  the  Tories  are 
when  embodied  and  united  with  their  natural  head,  the  crown,  and  animated  by 
their  clergy,  no  man  knows  better  than  yourself*'  Burke^t  Work^^  vol.  ii.  p.  390. 
Compare  BisJtop  NewtorCs  Life  of  Himself  pp.  184,  167. 

'*'  **  The  overbearing  aristocracy  desired  some  reduction  of  the  land-tax,  at  the 
expense  of  America."  Bancroft  Hist,  of  the  American  Bevolutumy  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 
The  merchants,  on  the  other  hand,  were  opposed  to  these  violent  proceedings.  8ce, 
on  this  contrast  between  the  landed  and  commercial  interests,  a  letter  from  Lo-tl 
Shelburne,  in  1774,  and  another  from  Lord  Camden,  in  1775,  in  Chatham  Correspond. 
vol  iv.  pp.  841,  401.  See  also  the  speeches  of  Trecothick  and  Yyner,  in  Pari.  HutL 
Tol.  xvi.  p.  507,  vol.  xviii.  p.  1361. 

^"^  It  was  believed  at  the  time,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  king  himself 
suggested  the  taxation  of  America,  to  which  Grenville  at  first  objected.  Compare 
WraxalCs  Mem,  of  his  own  Time,  vol.  ii.  pp.  Ill,  112,  with  NieholUe  ReeoUeetions^ 
▼ol.  i.  pp.  205,  386.  This  may  have  been  merely  a  rumour ;  but  it  is  quite  consistent 
with  every  thing  we  know  of  the  character  of  George  III.,  and  there  can,  at  all  events, 
be  no  doubt  as  to  his  feelings  respecting  the  general  question.  It  is  certain  that  h« 
over-persuaded  Lord  North  to  engage  in  the  contest  with  America,  and  induced  that 
minister  to  go  to  war,  and  to  continue  it  even  after  success  had  become  hopeless. 
See  Bancroft's  American  RevotiUion^  vol.  iii.  pp.  807,  308  ;  RusseWs  Mexn,  of  FoXy 
vol.  i.  pp.  247,  254;  and  the  Bedford  Correspond  vol.  iii.  p.  Ii.  See  also,  in  regard 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  The  Qrenville  Paper s^  vol.  iii.  p.  073 ;  a  curiotis  pas- 
sage, with  which  Lord  Hahon,  the  last  edition  ofwhose  history  was  published  in  the 
same  year  (1853),  appears  to  have  been  unacquainted.  Ma)MfCs  Hist,  of  England^ 
vol  V.  p.  139.  In  America,  the  sentiments  of  the  king  were  well  known.  In  1776, 
Jeflbrson  writes  from  PhiUdelphia :  **  We  are  told,  and  every  thing  proves  it  true. 
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covered  from  the  loss  of  power  consequent  on  the  death  of  (JeoiTge 
II.,  there  was  little  fear  of  diflSculties  from  the  cabinet ;  it  being 
well  known  that  the  throne  was  occupied  by  a  prince,  whose  first 
object  was  to  keep  ministers  in  strict  dependence  on  himself, 
and  who,  whenever  it  was  practicable,  called  into  office  such 
weak  and  flexible  men  as  would  yield  unhesitating  submission 
to  his  wishes."^ 

Every  thing  being  thus  prepared,  there  followed  thoae  events 
which  were  to  be  expected  from  such  a  combination.  Without 
Btopping  to  relate  details  which  are  known  to  every  reader,  it 
may  be  briefly  mentioned  that,  in  this  new  state  of  things,  the 
wise  and  forbearing  policy  of  the  preceding  reign  was  set  at 
naught,  and  the  national  councils  guided  by  rash  and  ignorant 
men,  who  soon  brought  the  greatest  disasters  upon  the  country, 
and  within  a  few  years  actually  dismembered  the  empire.  In 
order  to  enforce  the  monstrous  claim  of  taxing  a  whole  people 
without  their  consent,  there  was  waged  against  America  a  war 
ill-conducted,  unsuccessful,  and  what  is  far  worse,  accompanied 
by  cruelties  disgraceful  to  a  civilized  nation."'  To  this  may  be 
added,  that  an  immense  trade  was  nearly  annihilated  ;  every 
branch  of  commerce  was  thrown  into  confusion  ;"°  we  were  dis- 
graced in  the  eyes  of  Europe  r^'^    we  incurred   an  expense  oi 

that  he  is  the  bitterest  enemy  we  have."  JeffenovC*  Chrrespond.  vol.  i.  p.  158.  And 
in  1782  Franlclin  writes  to  Livingston,  **The  Icing  hates  us  most  cordially."  Life  oj 
Franklin y  vol.  ii.  p.  126. 

*••  **  A  court,"  as  Lord  Albemarle  observes, — "a  court  that  required  minintera 
to  bo,  not  the  public  servants  of  the  state,  but  the  private  domestics  of  the  sovereign.* 
Albemarle's  Mem.  of  Roekinffham^  vol.  i.  p.  248.  Compare  Bancro/Vs  American  Rev- 
oltUion,  vol.  ii.  p.  1Q9.  In  the  same  way,  Burke,  in  1767,  writes:  "His  majesty 
never  was  in  better  spirits.  He  has  got  a  ministry  weak  and  dependent ;  and,  what 
is  better,  willing  to  continue  so."  Burke'i  Correwcnd,  vol.  i.  p.  138.  Ten  years  later, 
Lord  Chatham  openly  taunted  the  king  with  this  disgraceful-  peculiarity :  "  Thus  to 
pliable  men,  not  capable  men,  was  the  government  of  this  once  glorious  empire  in- 
trusted." Ckathofn's  Speech  in  1777,  in  Adolphun,  vol.  ii.  pp.  499,  600. 

■*  For  some  evidence  of  the  ferocity  with  which  this  war  was  conducted  by  the 
English,  see  Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferson^  vol.  i.  pp.  188,  189,  160 ;  JeffersorCs  Mem.  ana 
Correspond,  vol.  i.  pp.  862, 429,' vol.  ii.  pp.  336,  387  ;  Almonds  Correspond,  of  ]Ft7XM, 
vol.  V.  pp.  229-282,  edit.  1805 ;  Adolphus's  Hist,  of  George  III.  vol.  ii.  pp.  362,  891. 
These  horrible  cruelties  were  frequently  mentioned  in  parliament,  but  without  pro- 
ducing the  least  effect  on  the  king  or  his  ministers.  See  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xix.  pp.  371, 
4(»3,  423,  424,  432,  488,  440,  477,  487,  488,  489,  567,  678,  579,  695,  972,  1393,  1394, 
vol.  XX.  p.  43.  Among  the  expenses  of  the  war  which  government  laid  before  par- 
liament, one  of  the  items  was  for  **  five  gross  of  scalping  knives."  Pari.  Hist.  vol. 
xix.  pp.  971,  972.     See  further  Mem.  de  Lafayette,  vol.  i.  pp.  23,  25,  99. 

*^*  In  Manchester,  "  in  consequence  of  the  American  troubles,  nine  in  ten  of  the 
artizans  in  that  town  had  been  discharged  from  employment."  This  was  stated,  in 
1766,  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Conway.  Mahon^s  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  v.  p. 
185.  As  the  struggle  became  more  obstinate  the  evil  was  more  marked,  and  ample 
evidence  of  the  enormous  injury  inflicted  on  England  will  be  found  by  comparing 
FVanklin  s  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  852 ;  Adolphus^s  Hist,  of  Oeorge  IIL  vol.  ii.  p. 
261 ;  Burkt's  Wmks,  vol.  i.  p.  Ill  ;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xviii.  pp.  784,  951,  968,  964, 
voL  xix.  pp.  259,  841,  710,  711,  1072;    Walpole's  Mem.  of  Oeorge  III  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 

"*  Even  Mr.  Adolphus,  in  his  Tory  history,  Rav^  that  m  1782  "  the  cause  of  Gr^al 
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140,000,000/. ;"«  and  we  lost  by  far  the  most  valuable  coloniei 
any  nation  has  ever  possessed. 

Such  were  the  first  fmits  of  the  policy  of  George  III.  But 
the  mischief  did  not  stop  there.  The  opinions  which  it  was 
necessary  to  advocate  in  order  to  justify  this  barbarous  war,  re- 
coiled upon  ourselves.  In  order  to  defend  the  attempt  to  destroy 
the  liberties  of  America,  principles  were  laid  down  which,  if  car^ 
ried  into  effect,  would  have  subverted  the  liberties  of  England. 
Not  only  in  the  court,  but  in  both  bouses  of  parliament,  fix)m 
the  episcopal  bench,  and  from  the  pulpits  of  the  church-party, 
there  were  promulgated  doctrines  of  the  most  dangerous  kind,— 
doctrines  unsuited  to  a  limited  monarchy,  and,  indeed,  incom- 
patible with  it.  The  extent  to  which  this  reaction  proceeded  is 
known  to  very  few  readers,  because  the  evidence  of  it  is  chiefly  to 
be  found  in  the  parliamentary  debates,  and  in  the  theological 
literature,  particularly  the  sennons,  of  that  time,  none  of  which 
are  now  much  studied.  But,  not  to  anticipate  matters  belong- 
ing to  another  part  of  this  work,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the 
danger  was  so  imminent  as  to  make  the  ablest  defenders  of  popu- 
lar liberty  believe  that  every  thing  was  at  stake  ;  and  that  if  the 
Americans  were  vanquished,  the  next  step  would  be  to  attack 
the  liberties  of  England,  and  endeavour  to  extend  to  the  mother- 
country  the  same  arbitrary  government  which  by  that  time  would 
have  been  established  in  the  colonies.''* 

Whether  or  not  these  fears  were  exaggerated,  is  a  question 
of  considerable  difficulty  ;  but  after  a  careful  study  of  that  time, 
and  a  study  too  from  sources  not  much  used  by  historians,  1 
feel  satisfied  that  they  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  period 
will  be  the  most  willing  to  admit  that,  though  the  danger  may 
have  been  overrated,  it  was  fai  more  serious  than  men  are  now 

Britain  seemed  degraded  to  the  lowest  state  ;  ill  Huccess  and  the  prevalent  opinion 
of  mismanagement  rendered  the  espousal  of  it  among  the  selfish  powers  of  the  con- 
tinent almost  disreputable  "  Hist,  of  Oeotge  III,  vol.  iii.  pp.  391,  892.  For  proof 
of  the  opinions  held  in  foreign  countries  respecting  this,  I  cannot  do  better  than  re* 
fer  to  Mein,  de  Segur,  vol.  iii.  pp.  184,  185 ;  (Euorts  de  Turgot^  vol.  ix.  p.  877  ;  Sow- 
taoU^  Mem.  de  Lotus  JTVI,  vol.  iv.  pp.  363,  364  ;  AocA,  Tableau  des  JievoliUiont,  vol 
ti.  pp.  190-194;  Mem.  of  Mallet  du  Pan^  vol.  i.  p.  87. 

"^'  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  Hint,  of  tJu  Revenue^  vol.  ii.  p.  114,  says  139, 171, 876/. 

"'  Dr.  Jebb,  an  able  observer,  thought.that  the  American  war  **  must  be  decisive 
of  the  libei  ties  of  both  countries."  Dia^^ey'a  Life  of  Jebb,  p.  92.  So,  too,  Lord 
Chatham  wrote  in  1777,  "poor  England  will  have  fallen  upon  her  own  sword."  Tkt 
OrenviiU  Papers,  vol.  iv.  p.  573.  In  the  same  year,  Burke  said  of  the  attempt  made 
to  rule  the  colonies  by  military  force,  **  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  power  in 
America  will  utterly  ruin  our  finances  (though  its  certain  effect),  is  the  smallest  part 
of  oar  concern.  It  will  become  an  apt,  powerful,  and  certain  engine  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  freedom  here."  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  399.  Compare  vol.  i.  pp.  189, 
210;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvi.  pp.  104,  107,  651,  652,  vol.  xix.  pp.  11,  1066,  vol.  xx.  p 
119,  vol.  xxi.  p.  907.  Hence  it  was  that  Fox  wished  the  Americans  to  be  victorious 
[BMsselTa  Man.  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  p.  143) ;  for  which  some  writers  have  actually  accuo 
ed  him  of  want  of  patriotism ! 
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inclined  to  believe.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the  general 
aspect  of  political  affairs  was  calculated  to  excite  great  alanu. 
It  is  certain  that,  during  many  years,  the  authority  of  the  crown 
continued  to  increase,  until  it  reached  a  height  of  which  no  ex- 
ample had  been  seen  in  England  for  several  generations.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Church  of  England  exerted  all  her  influence  in 
favour  of  those  despotic  principles  which  the  king  wished  to  en- 
force. It  is  also  certain  that,  by  the  constant  creation  of  new 
peers,  all  holding  the  same  views,  the  character  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  undergoing  a  slow  but  decisive  change ;  and  that, 
whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  arose,  high  judicial  appoint- 
ments and  high  ecclesiastical  appointments  were  conferred  upon 
men  notorious  for  their  leaning  towards  the  royal  prerogative. 
These  are  facts  which  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  putting  them  to- 
gether, there  remains,  I  think,  no  doubt,  that  the  American  war 
was  a  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  England,  and  that  if  the  colo- 
nists had  been  defeated,  our  liberties  would  have  been  for  a  time 
in  considerable  jeopardy.  From  that  risk  we  were  saved  by  the 
Americans,  who  with  heroic  spirit  resisted  the  royal  armies,  de- 
feated them  at  every  point,  and  at  length,  separating  themselves 
from  the  mother-country,  began  that  wonderful  career,  which  in 
less  than  eighty  years  has  raised  them  to  an  unexampled  pros- 
perity, and  which  to  us  ought  to  be  deeply  interesting,  as  show- 
ing what  may  be  effected  by  the  unaided  resources  of  a  free 
people. 

Seven  years  after  this  great  contest  had  been  brought  to  a 
successful  close,  and  the  Americans,  happily  for  the  interests  of 
mankind,  had  finally  secured  their  independence,  another  nation 
rose  up  and  turned  against  its  rulers.  The  history  of  the  causes 
of  the  French  Revolution  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this 
volume  ;  at  present  we  have  only  to  glance  at  the  effects  it  pro- 
duced upon  the  policy  of  the  English  government.  In  France, 
as  is  well  known,  the  movement  was  extremely  rapid  ;  the  old 
institutions,  which  were  so  corrupted  as  to  be  utterly  unfit  for 
use,  were  quickly  destroyed  ;  and  the  people,  frenzied  by  centu- 
ries of  oppression,  practised  the  most  revolting  cruelties,  sadden- 
mg  the  hour  of  their  triumph  by  crimes  that  disgraced  the 
noble  cause  for  which  they  struggled. 

All  this,  frightful  as  it  was,  did  nevertheless  form  a  part  of 
the  natural  course  of  affairs  ;  it  was  the  old  story  of  tyranny  ex- 
citing revenge,  and  revenge  blinding  men  to  every  consequence 
except  the  pleasure  of  glutting  their  own  passions.  If,  undet 
these  circumstances,  France  had  been  left  to  herself,  the  Revo- 
lution,  like  all  other  revolutions,  would  soon  have  subsided,  and 
a  form  of  government  have  arisen  suited  to  the  actual  condition 
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9f  tilings.  What  the  form  would  have  heen,  it  is  impossible  now 
to  say ;  that,  however,  was  a  question  with  which  no  foreign 
country  had  the  slightest  concern.  Whether  it  should  be  an 
oligarchy,  or  a  despotic  monarchy,  or  a  republic,  it  was  for  France 
to  decide ;  but  it  was  evidently  not  the  business  of  any  other 
nation  to  decide  for  her.  Still  less  was  it  likely  that,  on  so  deli- 
cate a  point,  France  would  submit  to  dictation  from  a  countr/ 
which  had  always  been  her  rival,  and  which  not  unfrequently  had 
been  her  bitter  and  successful  enemy. 

But  these  considerations,  obvious  as  they  are,  were  lost  upon 
George  III.,  and  upon  those  classes  which  were  then  in  the  as- 
cendant. The  fact  that  a  great  people  had  risen  against  their 
oppressors,  disquieted  the  consciences  of  men  in  high  places. 
The  same  evil  passions,  and  indeed  the  same  evil  language,  which 
a  few  years  before  were  directed  against  the  Americans,  were  now 
turned  against  the  French ;  and  it  was  but  too  clear  that  the 
same  results  would  foUow,"^  In  defiance  of  every  maxim  of 
sound  policy,  the  English  ambassador  was  recalled  from  France 
simply  because  that  country  chose  to  do  away  with  the  monarchy, 
and  substitute  a  republic  in  its  place.  This  was  the  first  deci- 
sive step  towards  an  open  rupture,  and  it  was  taken,  not  because 
France  had  injured  England,  but  because  France  had  changed 
her  government."'*  A  few  months  later,  the  French,  copying 
the  example  of  the  English  in  the  preceding  century,"*  brought 
their  king  to  a  public  trial,  sentenced  him  to  die,  and  struck  off 
his  head  in  the  midst  of  his  own  capital.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  this  act  was  needless,  that  it  was  cruel,  and  that  it  was 
grossly  impolitic.  But  it  was  palpably  evident  that  they  who 
consented  to  the  execution  were  responsible  only  to  God  and 
their  country  ;  and  that  any  notice  of  it  from  abroad,  which  bore 
the  appearance  of  a  threat,  would  rouse  the  spirit  of  France, 
would  unite  all  parties  into  one,  and  would  induce  the  nation  to 
adopt  as  its  own  a  crime  of  which  it  might  otherwise  have  re- 

***  In  1792,  and  therefore  before  the  war  broke  out,  Lord  Lansdowne,  one  of 
tht  extremely  few  peers  who  escaped  from  the  preraUing  corruption,  said,  •*  The 
present  instance  recalled  to  his  memory  the  proceedings  of  this  country  previous  to 
the  American  war.  The  same  abusive  and  degrading  terms  were  applied  to  the 
Americans  that  were  now  used  to  the  National  Convention, — tfu  same  consegueneet 
might  follow.''^   Pari.  HUt.  vol.  xxx.  p.  156. 

•'»  Compare  BehhcmCs  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  toI.  viii.  p.  490,  with  TomlineU 
Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  648.  The  letter  to  Lord  Gower,  the  English  minister  in 
Pmris,  is  printed  in  Pari,  Hist,  vol.  xxx.  pp.  143,  144.  Its  date  is  17th  August, 
1792. 

•*•  Just  before  the  Revolution,  Robert  de  Saint- Vincent  pertinently  remarked, 
by  way  of  caution,  that  the  English  **  have 'Sethroned  seven  of  their  kings,  and  bo 
hi^aded  the  eighth."  Mem.  of  Mallet  du  Pan,  vol.  i.  p.  146;  and  we  are  told  io 
AliwnU  Surope  (vol.  ii.  pp.  199,  296,  315),  that  in  1792  Louis  ''anticipated  the  fate 
of  Charles  I."    Compare  Williamt'e  Letters  from  France,  2d  edit.  1796,  vol.  iv.  p.  i 
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pented,  but  which  it  could  not  now  abjure  without  incurring  th« 
shame  of  having  yielded  to  the  dictation  of  a  foreign  power. 

In  England,  however^  as  soon  as  the  fate  of  the  king  wad 
known,  the  government,  without  waiting  for  explanation,  and 
without  asking  for  any  guarantee  as  to  the  future,  treated  the 
death  of  Louis  as  an  oflFence  against  itself,  and  imperiously  or- 
dered the  French  resident  to  quit  the  country ;'"  thus  wantonly 
originating  a  war  which  lasted  twenty  years,  cost  the  lives  ol 
millions,  plunged  all  Europe  into  confusion,  and,  more  than  any 
other  circumstance,  stopped  the  march  of  civilization,  by  post- 
jjoning  for  a  whole  generation  those  reforms  which,  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  progress  of  aflfairs  rendered  indispensable. 

The  European  results  of  this,  the  most  hateful,  the  most  un- 
just, and  the  most  atrocious  war,  England  has  ever  waged  against 
any  country,  will  be  hereafter  considered :"®  at  present  I  confine 
myself  to  a  short  summary  of  its  leading  effects  on  English  so- 
ciety. 

What  distinguishes  this  sanguinary  contest  from  all  preced- 
ing ones,  and  what  gives  to  it  its  worst  feature,  is,  that  it  was 
eminently  a  war  of  opinions, — ^a  war  which  we  carried  on,  not 
with  a  view  to  territorial  acquisitions,  but  with  the  object  of  re- 
pressing that  desire  for  reforms  of  every  kind,  which  had  now 
become  the  marked  characteristic  of  the  leading  countries  of  Eu- 
rope.3^«  As  soon,  therefore,  as  hostilities  began,  the  English 
government  had  a  twofold  duty  to  perform :  it  Had  to  destroy  a 
republic  abroad,  and  it  had  to  prevent  improvement  at  home. 
The  first  of  these  duties  it  fulfilled  by  squandering  the  blood  and 
the  treasure  of  England,  till  it  had  thrown  nearly  every  family 

"^  Belsham  {ffist.  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  viii.  p.  525)  fnipposes,  oud  probably 
with  reason,  that  the  English  gorerament  was  bent  upon  war  even  .before  the  death 
of  Louis ;  but  it  appears  (Toinline'a  Pitt^  vol.  ii.  p.  599)  that  it  was  not  until  the 
24th  of  January,  1798,  that  Chauvelin  was  actually  ordered  to  leave  England,  and 
that  this  was  in  consequence  of  "  the  British  ministers  having  received  ii^ormation 
of  the  execution  of  the  king  of  France."  Compare  BeUham,  vol.  viii.  p.  580.  The 
eommon  opinion,  therefore,  seems  correct,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  hostilities 
was  the  execution  of  Louis.  See  AlisoTCa  Hist  vol.  ii.  p.  522,  vol.  v.  p.  249,  vol. 
Ti.  p.  656  ;  and  Nevomarch,  in  Journal  of  Statistical  Society ,  vol.  xviii.  p.  108. 

"■  Lord  Brougham  {Sketches  of  Statesmen,  vol.  i.  p.  79)  rightly  says  of  this  war. 
that  "the  youngest  man  living  will  not  survive  the  fatal  cfTccts  of  this  flagrant  polit^ 
leal  crime."  So  eager,  however,  was  George  IIL  in  its  favour,  that  when  Wilbcr- 
force  separated  himself  from  Pitt  on  account  of  the  war,  and  moved  an  amendment 
on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  king  showed  his  spite  by  refusing  t( 
take  any  notice  of  Wilberforce  the  next  time  he  appeared  at  court.  Lt/e  of  Wilber 
force,  vol.  li.  pp.  10,  72. 

*''*  In  1793  and  subsequently,  it  was  stated  both  by  the  opposition,  and  also  by 
the  supporters  of  government,  that  the  war  with  France  was  directed  against  doc- 
trines and  opinions,  and  that  one  of  its  main  objects  was  to  discourage  the  progrcsf 
of  democratic  institutions.  See>  among  many  other  instances,  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xix 
pp.  418,  417,  1077,  1199,  1200,  1283,  vol  xxxi.  pp.  466,  592,  649,  680,  1036,  1047 
vol.  xjtxiii.  pp.  608,  604;  NichclUs  Recollections^  vol.  iL  pp.  156,  157. 
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into  monming,  and  reduced  the  country  to  the  verge  of  national 
bankruptcy.  The  other  duty  it  attempted  to  execute  by  enact* 
ing  a  series  of  laws  intended  to  put  an  end  to  the  free  discussion 
of  political  questions,  and  stifle  that  spirit  of  inquiry  which  was 
every  year  becoming  more  active.  These  laws  were  so  compre- 
hensive, and  so  well  calculated  to  effect  their  purpose,  that  if  the 
enei^  of  the  nation  had  not  prevented  their  being  properly  en- 
forced, they  would  either  have  destroyed  every  vestige  of  popular 
liberty,  or  else  have  provoked  a  general  rebelUon.  Indeed,  during 
several  years  the  danger  was  so  imminent,  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  high  authorities,  nothing  could  have  averted  it,  but  the 
bold  spirit  with  which  our  English  juries,  by  their  hostile  ver- 
dicts, resisted  the  proceedings  of  government,  and  refused  to 
sanction  laws  which  the  crown  had  proposed,  and  to  which  a 
timid  and  servile  legislature  had  willingly  consented.'^^ 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis  by 
considering  the  steps  which  were  actually  taken  against  the  two 
most  important  of  all  our  institutions,  namely,  the  freedom  of 
the  public  press,  and  the  right  of  assembling  in  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  public  discussion.  These  are,  in  a  political  point  oi 
view,  the  two  most  striking  peculiarities  which  distinguish  us 
from  every  other  European  people.  As  long  as  they  are  pre- 
served intact,  and  as  long  as  they  are  fearlessly  and  frequently 
employed,  there  will  always  be  ample  protection  against  those 
encroachments  *on  the  part  of  government  which  cannot  be  too 
jealously  watched,  and  to  which  even  the  freest  country  is  liable. 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  these  institutions  possess  other  ad- 
vantages of  the  highest  order.  By  encouraging  political  discus- 
sion, they  increase  the  amount  of  intellect  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  political  business  of  the  country.  They  also  increase  the 
total  strength  of  the  nation,  by  causing  large  classes  of  men  to 
exercise  faculties  which  would  otherwise  lie  dormant,  but  which 
by  these  means  are  quickened  into  activity,  and  become  available 
for  other  purposes  of  social  interest. 

But  in  the  period  we  are  now  considering,  it  was  deemed  ad- 

■••  Lord  Campbell  {Lives  of  the  Chancellorn,  toI.  yi.  p.  449)  eajs,  that  if  the  lawf 
paased  in  1794  bad  been  enforced,  '^the  only  chance  of  escaping  servitude  would 
Mve  been  civil  war."  Compare  Brougham^ 9  Siatesmen,  vol.  i.  p.  237,  toL  ii.  pp.  68, 
64,  on  oar  "  escape  from  proscription  and  from  arbitrary  power.  . . .  during  the 
almost  hopeless  struggle  from  1798  to  1801."  Both  these  writers  pay  great  and  d» 
served  honour  to  the  successful  efforts  of  Erskine  with  juries.  Indeed  the  spirit  of 
our  jurors  was  so  determined,  that  in  1794,  at  Tooke  s  trial,  they  only  consulted 
eight  minutes  before  bringing  in  a  verdict  oi*  acquittal  Stepketui'i  Mem,  of  Horm 
7m>i:«i  vol.  U.  p.  147 ;  see  alro,  on  this  crisis,  Life  of  Coriwrtgkt,  vol.  L  p.  210.  The 
people  sympatniied  throughout  with  the  victims ;  and  while  the  trial  of  Hardy  was 
pending,  the  attorney-general,  Scott,  was  Alwaya  mobbed  when  he  left  the  court, 
Mid  on  one  occasion  his  life  was  in  danger,  i^aie^e  life  of  Sldon,  voL  •.  pp.  185| 
186.    Compare  Bolcrojft  Memoire^  vol  U.  pp.  180|  181. 
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visable  that  the  influence  of  the  people  should  he  lessened ;  ii 
was,  therefore,  thought  improper  that  they  should  strengthen 
their  abilities  hy  exercising  them.  To  relate  the  details  of  that 
bitter  war,  which,  lato  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  English 
government  carried  on  against  every  kind  of  free  discussion, 
would  lead  me  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  Introduction;  and  I 
can  only  hastily  refer  to  the  vindictive  prosecutions,  and,  when- 
ever a  verdict  was  obtained,  the  vindictive  punishments,  of  men 
like  Adams,  Bonney,  Crossfield,  Frost,  Gerald,  Hardy,  Holt,  Hod- 
son,  Holcroft,  Joyce,  Kidd,  Lambert,  Margaret,  Martin,  Muir 
Palmer,  Perry,  Skirving,  Stannard,  Thelwall,  Tooke,  Wakefield, 
Wardell,  Winterbotham  :  all  of  whom  were  indicted,  and  many 
of  whom  were  fined,  imprisoned,  or  transported,  because  they  ex- 
pressed their  sentiments  with  freedom,  and  because  they  used 
language  such  as  in  our  time  is  employ^  with  perfect  impunity, 
by  speakers  at  public  meetings,  and  by  writers  in  the  public 
press. 

As,  however,  juries  in  several  cases  refused  to  convict  men 
who  were  prosecuted  for  these  pflFences,  it  was  determined  to 
recur  to  measures  still  more  decisive.  In  1795,  a  law  was 
passed,  by  which  it  was  manifestly  intended  to  put  an  end  for 
ever  to  all  popular  discussions  either  on  political  or  religious  mat- 
ters. For  by  it  every  public  meeting  was  forbidden,  unless  no- 
tice of  it  were  inserted  in  a  newspaper  five  days  beforehand  ;"* 
such  notice  to  contain  a  statement  of  the  objects*of  the  meeting, 
and  of  the  time  and  place  where  it  was  to  assemble.  And,  to 
bring  the  whole  arrangement  completely  under  the  supervision 
of  government,  it  was  ordered,  that  not  only  should  the  notice, 
thus  published,  be  signed  by  householders,  but  that  the  original 
manuscript  should  be  preserved,  for  the  information  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  who  might  require  a  copy  of  it :  a  significant* 
threat,  which,  in  those  days,  was  easily  understood.'"  It  was 
also  enacted  that,  even  after  these  precautions  had  been  taken, 
any  single  justice  might  compel  the  meeting  to  disperse,  if,  in 
his  opinion,  the  language  held  by  the  speakers  was  calculated  to 
bring  the  sovereign  or  the  government  into  contempt ;  while,  at 

**'  "Five  days  at  least."  Stat,  86  George  III.  c.  8.  §  1.  This  applied  to  meet 
Ings  *^  holden  for  the  purpose  or  on  the  pretext  of  considering  of  or  preparing  tiuy 
petition,  complaint,  remonstrance,  or  declaration,  or  other  address  to  the  king,  or 
to  both  houses,  or  either  house  of  parliament,  for  alteration  of  matters  established 
in  church  or  state,  or  for  the  purpose  or  on  the  pretext  of  deliberating  upon  anj 
grievance  in  church  or  state."  The  only  exceptions  allowed  were  in  the  case  of 
meetings  called  by  magistrates,  officials,  and  the  majority  of  the  grand  Jury. 

"^  The  inserter  of  the  notice  in  the  newspaper  **  shall  cause  such  notice  and  au- 
Aority  to  be  carefully  preserved,  ....  and  cause  a  true  copy  thereof  (if  required) 
to  be  delivered  to  any  Justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  city,  town  or  place  where 
fuch  person  shall  reside,  or  where  such  newspaper  shall  be  printed,  and  who  iball 
require  the  same."    36  Oen.  III.  c.  8,  g  1. 
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tbe  flame  time,  te  was  authoiized  to  arrest  those  whom  he  con* 
flidered  to  be  the  offenders.^"  The  power  of  dissolving  a  public 
meeting,  and  of  seizing  its  leaders,  was  thus  conferred  upon  a 
common  magistrate,  and  conferred  too  without  the  slightest  pro- 
yision  against  its  abuse.  In  other  words,  the  right  of  putting  an 
end  to  all  public  discussions  on  the  most  important  subjects,  was 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  man  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  re- 
movable by  the  crown  at  its  own  pleasure.  To  this  it  was 
added,  that  if  the  meeting  should  consist  of  twelve,  or  upwards 
of  twelve  persons,  and  should  remain  together  for  one  hour  after 
being  ordered  to  separate, — in  such  case,  the  penalty  of  death 
was  to  be  inflicted,  even  if  only  twelve  disobeyed  this  the  arbi- 
trary command  of  a  single  and  irresponsible  magistrate.'^^ 

In  1799,  another  law  was  passed,  forbidding  any  open  field, 
or  place  of  any  kind,  to  be  used  for  lecturing,  or  for  debating,  un- 
less a  specific  license  for  such  place  had  been  obtained  from  the 
magistrates.  It  was  likewise  enacted,  that  all  circulating-libra- 
ries, and  all  reading-rooms,  should  be  subject  to  the  same  provi- 
sion ;  no  person,  without  leave  from  the  constituted  authorities, 
being  permitted  to  lend  on  hire  in  his  own  house,  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  or  even  books  of  any  kind."'  Before  shops  of  this 
sort  could  be  opened,  a  license  must  first  be  obtained  from  two 
justices  of  the  peace ;  which,  however,  was  to  be  renewed  at 
least  once  a  year,  and  might  be  revoked  at  any  intermediate  pe- 
riod.'" If  a  man  lent  books  without  the  permission  of  the  mag- 
istrates, or  if  he  allowed  lectures  or  debates,  "  on  any  subject 
whatever,"  to  be  held  under  his  roof,  then,  for  such  grievous 
3rime,  he  was  to  be  fined  100/.  a-day ;  and  every  person  who 
aided  him,  either  by  presiding  over  the  discussion,  or  by  supply- 
ing a  book,  was  for  each  oflence  to  be  fined  201.  The  proprietor 
of  so  pernicious  an  establishment  was  not  only  to  sufier  from  those 
ruinous  fines,  but  was  declared  liable  to  still  further  punishment 
as  the  keeper  of  a  disorderly  house."^ 

*"  ^-  ^1  §§  6  ^^^  "^f  referring  to  **  meetings  on  notice  ;*'  and  to  persons  holding 
language  which  shall  even  "  tend  to  incite/*  These  two  sections  are  Yery  remark- 
able. 

■••  "  It  shall  be  adjudged,"  says  the  act,  "  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  ;  and 
the  oflTenders  therein  shall  be  adjudged  felons,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  in  case  of 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy."    86  Oeor^e  Til.  c.  8,  §  6. 

"•  Stat.  39  Oeorffe  III  c.  79,  §  16. 

**  The  license  *'  shall  be  in  force  for  the  space  of  one  year  and  no  longer,  or  fci 
any  less  space  of  time  therein  to  be  specified ;  and  which  license  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  justices  of  the  peace"  Ac.  "  to  rerokc  and  declare  void,  and  no  longer  in  force, 

by  any  order  of  such  justices ; and  thereupon  such  license  shall  cease  and 

determine,  and  be  thenceforth  utterly  void  and  of  no  effect.**  39  Qecrgt  IlL  c.  79, 
818. 

*"*  Such  things  are  so  incredible,  that  I  must  again  quote  the  words  of  the  Act : 
**ETery  house,  room,  or  place,  which  shall  be  opened  or  used  as  a  jdace  of  meeting 
fbr  the  purpose  of  reading  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  or  other  publications,  and 
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To  modem  ears  it  sounds  somewhat  strange,  that  the  owner 
of  a  public  reading-room  should  not  only  incur  extravagant  fines, 
but  should  also  be  punished  as  the  keeper  of  a  disorderly  house ; 
and  that  all  this  should  happen  to  him^  simply  because  he  opened 
his  shop  without  asking  permission  from  the  local  magistrates. 
Strange,  however,  as  this  appears,  it  was,  at  all  events,  consist* 
ent,  since  it  formed  part  of  a  regular  plan  for  bringing,  not  only 
the  actions  of  men,  but  even  their  opinions,  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  executive  government.  Thus  it  was  that  the  laws, 
now  for  the  first  time  passed,  against  newspapers,  were  so  strin* 
gent,  and  the  prosecution  of  authors  so  unrelenting,  that  there 
was  an  evident  intention  to  ruin  every  public  writer  who  ex- 
pressed independent  sentiments-^^s  These  measures,  and  others 
of  a  similar  character,  which  will  hereafter  be  noticed,  excited 
such  alarm,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  ablest  observers, 
the  state  of  public  afiairs  was  becoming  desperate,  perhaps  irre- 
trievable. The  extreme  despondency  with  which,  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  best  friends  of  liberty  looked  to  the 
future,  is  veiy  observable,  and  forms  a  striking  feature  in  their 
private  correspondence.^^'    And  although  comparatively  few  men 

to  which  any  person  shall  be  admitted  by  payment  of  money  "  (if  not  regulnrly 
licensed  by  the  authorities),  .  .  .  **  shall  be  deemed  a  disorderly  house  ;**  and  the 
person  opening  it  shall  **  be  otherwise  punished  as  the  law  directs  in  case  of  dia^or- 
derly  houses."  39  Oecrge  IIL  c.  79,  §  15.  The  germ  of  this  law  may  be  found  in 
36  Oeorgt  IIL  c.  8,  §§  12, 13,  14,  15,  16.  No  where  are  the  weakest  part»  of  the 
hnman  mind  more  clearly  seen  than  in  the  history  of  legislation. 

"^  See  the  particuUra  in  Hunft  Hist,  of  Nemtpapeny  vol.  i.  pp.  281-4.  Mr.  HunI 
says,  p.  284 :  *•*■  In  addition  to  all  these  laws,  directed  solely  towards  the  press,  other 
statutes  were  made  to  bear  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  the  free  expression 
of  popular  opinion."  In  1793,  Dr.  Currie  writes :  **  The  prosecutions  that  are  com- 
menced by  government  all  over  England  against  printers,  publishers,  &c.  would  aston- 
ish you ;  and  most  of  these  are  for  offences  committed  many  months  ago.  The 
printer  of  the  Manchester  Herald  has  had  seven  different  indictments  preferred  against 
him  for  paragraphs  in  his  paper;  and  six  different  indictments  for  selling  or  disposing 
of  six  different  copies  of  Paine, — all  previous  to  the  trial  of  Paine.  The  man  was 
opulent,  supposed  worth  20,000/. ;  but  these  different  actions  will  ruin  him,  as  they 
were  intended  to  do."  Ourrie'e  Li/e,  vol.  i.  pp.  185,  186.  See  also  a  letter  from 
Roscoe  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  Life  of  Roecoe^  vol.  i.  p.  124;  and  Mem.  of  HoUroft^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  151,  162:  "Printers  and  booksellers  all  over  the  kingdom  were  hunted 
out  for  prosecution."  See  further.  Life  of  Cartwright,  vol.  i.  pp.  199,  200;  Adol- 
phus's  Hist,  of  Oeorge  III.  vol.  v.  pp.  525,  526 ;  Mem,  of  Wakefield^  vol.  ii.p.  69. 

""  In  1798,  Dr.  Currie,  afler  mentioning  the  attempts  made  by  government  to 
destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press,  adds :  **  For  my  part,  I  foresee  troubles,  and  conceive 
the  nation  was  never  in  such  a  dangerous  crisis."  Carrie's  Metn,  vol.  i.  p.  186.  In 
1796,  Fox  writes  {RusaelVs  Mem.  cf  Fox,  vol.  iii.  pp.  124,  126):  "There  appears  to 
me  to  be  no  choice  at  present,  but  between  an  absolute  surrender  of  the  liberties  ol 
the  people  and  a  vigorous  exertion,  attended,  I  admit,  with  considerable  hazard,  at  a 
time  like  the  present.  My  view  of  things  is,  I  own,  very  gloomy  ;  and  I  am  convin<y 
ed  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  this  government  will  become  completely  absolute,  or  that 
confusion  will  arise  of  a  nature  almost  as  much  to  be  deprecated  as  despotism  itself." 
In  the  same  year.  Dr.  Rainc  writes  (Parr's  Works,  voL  vii.  p.  633):  **  The  mischiev- 
ous conduct  of  men  In  power  has  long  made  this  country  an  uneasy  dwelling  foi 
the  moderate  and  peaceful  man  ,  their  present  proceedings  render  our  situation  alviU' 
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Tentnred  to  express  such  sentiments  in  public,  Fox,  whose  fear- 
less temper  made  him  heedless  of  risk,  openly  stated  what  would 
have  checked  the  government,  if  any  thing  could  have  done  so. 
For  this  eminent  statesman,  who  had  been  minister  more  than 
once,  and  was  afterwards  nunister  again,  did  not  hesitate  to  say, 
from  his  place  in  parliament,  in  1795,  that  if  these,  and  othei 
shameful  laws  which  were  proposed,  should  be  actually  passed, 
forcible  resistance  to  the  government  would  be  merely  a  question 
of  pnidence ;  and  that  the  people,  if  they  felt  themselves  equal 
to  the  conflict,  would  be  justified  in  withstanding  the  arbitrary 
measures  by  which  their  rulers  sought  to  extinguish  their  liber- 
ties.''** 

•  Nothing,  however,  could  stop  the  government  in  its  headlong 
career.  The  ministers,  secure  of  a  majority  in  both  houses  of 
parliament,  were  able  to  carry  their  measures  in  defiance  of  the 
people,  who  opposed  them  by  every  mode  short  of  actual  vio- 
lence.^®*  And  as  the  object  of  these  new  laws  was,  to  check  th«? 
spirit  of  inquiry,  and  prevent  reforms,  which  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety rendered  indispensable,  there  were  also  brought  into  play 
other  means  subservient  to  the  same  end.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  for  some  years  England  was  ruled  by  a  system  of 

in^,  and  our  prospects  dreadful.**  See  also  p.  530.  .  In  1796,  the  Bishop  of  Llandafl 
writes  {Life  of  Woiwn^  vol.  ii.  pp.  86,  37) :  ^*  The  malady  which  attacks  the  consti- 
tution (influence  of  the  crown)  is  without  remedy ;  violent  applications  might  be 
Oftod ;  their  success  would  be  doubtful,  and  I,  for  one,  never  wish  to  see  them  tried.** 
Compare  vol.  L  p.  222.  And,  in  1799,  Priestley  dreaded  a  revolution;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  thought  there  was  **  no  longer  any  hope  of  a  peaceable  and  gradual  re- 
form." Mein,  of  Priestley,  vol.  i.  pp.  198,  199. 

***  In  this  memorable  declaration,  Fox  said,  .hat  ^*he  had  a  right  to  hope  and  ex- 
pect that  these  bills,  which  positively  repealed  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  cut  up  the 
whole  of  the  constitution  by  the  roots,  by  changing  our  limited  monarchy  into  an  ab- 
solute despotism,  would  not  be  enacted  by  parliament  against  the  declared  sense  of 
a  great  majority  of  the  people.  If,  however,  ministers  were  determined,  by  means 
of  the  corrupt  influence  they  possessed  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  to  pass  the 
bills  in  direct  opposition  to  the  declared  sense  of  a  great  majority  of  the  nation,  and 
they  should  be  put  in  force  with  all  their  rigorous  provisions,  if  his  opinion  were 
asked  by  the  people  as  to  their  obedience,  he  should  tell  them,  that  it  was  no  longer 
■  question  of  moral  obligation  and  duty,  but  of  prudence.  It  would,  indeed,  be  * 
case  of  extremity  alone  which  could  justify  resistance;  and  the  only  question  would 
be,  whether  that  resistance  was  prudent."  Pari.  Hi*t.  vol.  xxxii.  p.  883.  On  this, 
Windham  remarked,  and  Fox  did  not  deny,  that  ''  the  me-^^ing  obviously  was,  thai 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  advise  the  people,  whenever  they  were  strrmg 
enough,  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  law ;"  and  to  this  both  Sheridan  and  Grey  im- 
mediately assented,  pp.  385-387. 

aoi  u  ^^Yer  had  there  appeared,  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man,  so  firm  and  de- 
cided a  plurality  of  adversaries  to  the  ministerial  measures,  as  on  this  occasion  (t.  «• 
In  1795);  the  interest  of  the  public  seemed  so  deeply  at  stake,  that  individuals,  not 
only  of  the  decent,  but  of  the  most  vulgar  professions,  gave  up  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  time  and  occupation  in  attending  the  numerous  meetings  that  were  called  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  professed  intent  of  counteracting  this  attempt  ol 
the  ministry.**  Note  in  Pari.  History y  vol.  xxxii.  p.  381.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
Fox  made  the  declaration  which  I  have  quoted  in  the  previous  note. 
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absolute  terror."*  The  ministers  of  the  day,  turning  a  struggle 
of  party  into  a  war  of  proscription,  filled  the  prisons  with  their 
political  opponentSj  and  allowed  them,  when  in  confinement,  to 
be  treated  with  shameful  severity."^  If  a  man  was  known  to  be 
a  reformer,  he  was  constantly  in  danger  of  being  arrested ;  and 
if  he  escaped  that,  he  was  watched  at  every  turn,  and  his  private 
letters  were  opened  as  they  passed  through  the  post-ofBce.^^*  In 
such  cases,  no  scruples  were  allowed.  Even  the  confidence  of 
domestic  life  was  violated.  No  opponent  of  government  was  safe 
under  his  own  roof,  against  the  tales  of  eaves-droppers  and  the 
gossip  of  servants.  Discord  was  introduced  into  the  bosom  of 
families,  and  schisms  caused  between  parents  and  their  chil- 
dren.3-«  Not  only  were  the  most  strenuous  attempts  made  to 
silence  the  press,  but  the  booksellers  were  so  constantly  prose- 
cuted, that  they  did  not  dare  to  publish  a  work  if  its  author  were 
obnoxious  to  the  court."*  Indeed,  whoever  opposed  the  govern- 
ment was  proclaimed  an  enemy  to  his  country."'  Political  asso- 
ciations and  public  meetings  were  strictly  forbidden.  Every 
popular  leader  was  in  personal  danger ;  and  every  popular  as- 

*"  It  was  called  at  the  time  the  "Reign  of  Terror;"  and  so  indeed  it  was  for 
erery  opponent  of  government.  See  CampbelCt  Chancellara,  vol.  vi.  p.  441 ;  Mem.  oj 
Wakefield,  vol.  ii.  p.  67  ;  and  Trotter' e  Menu  of  Fox,  p.  10. 

"■  *'  The  iniquitous  system  of  secret  impnsonmcnt,  under  which  Pitt  and  Dun- 
das  had  now  filled  all  the  gaols  with  parliamentary  reformers ;  men  who  were  cast 
Into  dungeons  without  any  public  accusation,  and  from  whom  the  habeas-corpus  sus- 
pension act  had  taken  every  hope  of  redress."  Cookie  Hist,  of  Partly  vol.  iil.  p. 
447.  On  the  cruelty  with  which  these  political  opponents  of  government  were  treat- 
ed when  in  prison,  see  Stephens^ e  Mem,  of  Tooke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  121,  126,  428;  ParL 
m»t,  vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  112,  118,  126,  129,  170,  615,  vol.  xxxv.  pp.  742,  748;  C/em- 
cwnr^B  Becollectiona,  pp.  46,  86,  87,  140,  226. 

**  Life  of  Currie,  vol.  ii.  p.  160 ;  Stephena*8  Mem.  of  Tooke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  118, 119. 

•"  In  1798,  Roscoe  writes :  "  Every  man  is  called  on  to  be  a  spy  upon  his  brother." 
Life  of  Roseoe,  vol.  i.  p.  127.  Compare  Fox's  statement  {Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxx.  p. 
21;,  that  what  government  had  done  was,  *'  to  erect  every  man,  not  merely  into  an 
Inquisitor,  but  into  a  judge,  a  spy,  an  informer, — to  set  father  against  father,  brother 
against  brother ;  and  in  this  way  you  expect  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country  !**  See  also  vol.  xxx.  p.  1629 ;  and  a  remarkable  passage,  in  ColeridgeU  Bioff. 
Lit,  (vol.  i.  p.  192),  on  the  extent  of  *'  secret  defamation,"  in  and  after  1798.  For 
further  evidence  of  this  horrible  state  of  society,  see  Mem.  of  Holcrofl,  vol.  iL  ppi. 
160,  161 ;  Stephene'e  Mem.  of  Home  Tooke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  116,  116. 

"•  There  was  even  considerable  diflBculty  in  finding  a  printer  for  Tooke's  great 
philological  work.  The  Divereione  of  Parley,  See  Stephewi^t  Mem.  of  Tooke,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  846-348.  In  1798,  Fox  wrote  to  Cartwright  (Life  of  Cartwripht,  vol.  i.  p.  248); 
**  The  decision  against  Wakefield's  publisher  appears  to  me  decisive  against  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press ;  and  indeed,  after  it,  one  can  hardly  conceive  how  any  prudent 
tradesman  can  venture  to  pubfish  any  thing  that  can,  in  any  way,  be  disagreeable 
to  the  ministers." 

^  Those  who  opposed  the  slave-trade  were  called  jacobins,  and  "  enemies  to  the 
ministers ;"  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Currie  was  pronounced  to  be  a  jacobin,  and  an 
"enemy  to  his  country,**  because  he  remonstrated  against  the  shameful  manner  in 
which  the  English  government,  in  1800,  allowed  the  French  prisoners  to  be  treated. 
Ufe  of  Ourrie,  vol.  i.  pp.  830,  882 ;  Life  of  Wilberforcey  vol.  i.  pp.  842-844,  voL  IL 
pp.  18,  183;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxx.  p.  664,  vol.  xxxl.  p.  467,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  1887,  vol 
txxlT.  pp  1119,  148& 
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lemLIage  was  diBpersed,  either  by  threats  or  by  military  execu« 
tion.  That  hateAil  machinery,  familiar  to  the  worst  days  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  put  into  motion.  Spies  were  paid ; 
witnesses  were  suborned ;  juries  were  packed.*"  The  coffee* 
houses,  the  inns,  and  the  clubs,  were  filled  with  emissaries  of  the 
government,  who  reported  the  most  hasty  expressions  of  common 
conversation."*  If,  by  these  means,  no  sort  of  evidence  could' be 
collected,  there  was  another  resource,  which  was  unsparingly 
used.  For,  the  habeas-corpus  act  being  constantly  suspended, 
the  crown  had  the  power  of  imprisoning  without  inquiry,  and 
without  limitation,  any  person  offensive  to  the  ministry,  but  of 
whose  crime  no  proof  was  attempted  to  be  brought  *°° 

Such  was  the  way  in  which,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  rulers  of  England,  under  pretence  of  protecting  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  oppressed  the  people,  for  whose  bene- 
fit alone  those  institutions  ought  to  exist.  Nor  was  even  this 
the  whole  of  the  injury  they  actually  inflicted.  Their  attempts 
to  stop  the  progress  of  opinions  were  intimately  connected  with 
that  monstrous  system  of  foreign  policy,  by  which  there  has  been 
entailed  upon  us  a  debt  of  unexampled  magnitude.  To  pay  the 
interest  of  this,  and  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  a  profuse 
and  reckless  administration,  taxes  were  laid  upon  nearly  every 
product  of  industry  and  of  nature.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  these  taxes  fell  upon  the  great  body  of  the  people,^"'  who 

"■  Zt/tf  of  Cariwrighty  vol.  i.  p.  209 ;  HunftSUt,  of  Neutapaperty  vol.  ii,  p.  104; 
Belskam's  Hut.  vol  ix.  p.  227  ;  A(Ulphus'$  Hist,  vol.  vi.  p.  264;  Annual  RegUterfof 
1796,  pp.  166,  160;  Stephenti's  Mem.  of  Tooke,  vol.  ii.  p.  118 ;  Life  of  Currier  vol. 
L  p.  172;  CampbelTt  Chanceilora^  voL  vi.  p.  816,  voL  vii.  p.  816 ;  Life  of  Wilber' 
foree^  vol.  iv.  pp.  369,  377 ;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  zxxi.  pp.  643, 667,  666, 1067,  vol  xzxii. 

Sp.  296,  802,  866,  867,  874,  664,  voL  xxxv.  pp.  1688, 1640  ;  Holcrof ft  Memoirs,  voL 
.  p.  190. 
***  In  addition  to  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  preoeding  note,  compare  Hut- 
ton's  Life  of  Himself  p.  209,  with  CampbelPs  Chancellors,  vol.  vl.  p.  441,  vol.  vii.  p. 
104,  and  Adolphus's  Hist,  of  George  III.  vol.  vi.  p.  46.  In  1798,  Caldwell  wrote  to 
Sir  James  Smith  (Correspondence  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  vol  ii.  p.  148^;  "  The  power 
of  the  crown  is  become  irresistible.  The  new  scheme  of  inquisition  into  every  man's 
private  circumstances  is  beyond  any  attempt  I  have  ever  heard  of  under  Louis  XIV.** 
^  In  1794,  Fox  said,  in  his  speech  on  the  habeas-corpus suspension  bill:  **  Every 
man  who  talked  freely,  every  man  who  detested,  as  he  did  from  bis  heart,  this  war, 
might  be,  and  wonld  be,  in  the  hands  and  at  the  mercy  of  ministers.  Living  under 
such  a  government,  and  being  subject  to  insurrection,  comparing  the  two  evils,  he 
confessed,  he  thought  the  evil  they  were  pretending  to  remedy,  was  less  than  the 
one  they  were  going  to  inflict  by  the  remedy  itself.^  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxzi.  p.  609. 
In  1800,  Lord  Holland  stated,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that,  "of  the  seven  years  of 
the  war,  the  habeas-corpus  act  had  been  suspended  five ;  and,  of  the  multitudes  who 
had  been  imprisoned  in  virtue  of  that  suspension,  few  bad  been  brought  to  trial,  and 
9nly  one  convicted."  voL  xxxiv.  p.  1486.  See  also  vol.  xxxv.  pp.  609,  610.  On 
the  effect  of  the  suspension  of  tlie  habea»-corpu8  act  upon  literature,  see  Life  of 
Ourriey  vol.  i.  p.  606. 

*•*  See  decisive  evidence  of  this,  in  Porter's  Progress  of  *ke  Naivm,  voL  ii.  pp^ 
288-286 ;  and,  on  the  enormous  increase  of  expense  aad  tftxattion,  tee  PeUssfs  JJifi 
^Sidmouth,  vol.  i.  p.  868,  vol.  u.  p.  47. 
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w^ere  thus  placed  in  a  position  of  singular  haidship.  For  the 
upper  classes  not  only  refused  to  the  rest  of  the  nation  the  re- 
forms which  were  urgently  required,  but  compelled  the  country 
to  pay  for  the  precautions  which,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  take.  Thus  it  was,  that  the  gov- 
ernment diminished  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  wasted  the 
fruit  of  their  industry,  in  order  to  protect  that  very  people 
against  opinions  which  the  growth  of  their  knowledge  had  irre- 
sistibly forced  upon  them. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  the  face  of  these  circumstances^ 
some  of  the  ablest  observers  should  have  despaired  of  the  liber- 
ties of  England,  and  should  have  believed  that,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  a  despotic  government  would  be  firmly  established. 
Even  we,  who,  looking  at  these  things  half  a  century  after  they 
occurred,  are  able  to  take  a  calmer  view,  and  who  moreover  pos- 
sess the  advantages  of  a  larger  knowledge,  and  a  riper  experience, 
must  nevertheless  allow  that,  so  far  as  political  events  were  con- 
cerned, the  danger  was  more  imminent  than  at  any  moment 
since  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  But  what  was  forgotten  then,  cind 
what  is  too  often  forgotten  now,  is,  that  political  events  form 
only  one  of  the  many  parts  which  compose  the  history  of  a  great 
countr)".  In  the  period  we  have  been  considering,  the  political 
movement  was,  no  doubt,  more  threatening  tlian  it  had  been  for 
several  generations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  intellectual  move- 
ment was,  as  we  have  seen,  highly  favourable,  and  its  influence 
was  rapidly  spreading.  Hence  it  was  that,  while  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  tended  in  one  direction,  the  knowledge  of 
the  country  tended  in  another ;  and  while  political  events  kept 
us  back,  intellectual  events  urged  us  forward.  In  this  way,  the 
despotic  principles  that  were  enforced  were,  in  some  degree,  neu- 
tralized ;  and  although  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  them  from 
causing  great  suflFering,  still  the  effect  of  that  suffering  was  to  in- 
cn^ase  the  determination  of  the  people  to  reform  a  system  undei 
which  such  evils  could  be  inflicted.  For  while  they  felt  the  evils, 
the  knowledge  which  they  had  obtained  made  them  see  the 
remedy.  They  saw  that  the  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs were  despotic  ;  but  they  saw,  too,  that  the  system  must  be 
wrong,  which  could  secure  to  such  men  such  authority.  This 
confirmed  their  dissatisfaction,  and  justified  their  resolution  to 
effect  some  fresh  arrangement,  which  should  allow  their  voices 
to  be  heard  in  the  councils  of  the  state.^^'    And  that  resolution, 

*"  A  careftil  observer  of  what  was  going  on  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  ex« 
pressea  what,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  was  becoming  the  conTiction  of  most 
wen  of  plain,  sound  understanding,  who  had  no  interest  in  the  existing  corruption : 
**  Immoderate  taxation,  the  result  of  the  unnecessary  wars  of  the  reign  of  George  II L, 
te  the  cause  of  our  embarrassments ;  and  that  immoderate  taxatina  has  been  oooa 
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I  need  hardly  add,  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  nntil  it  eveDtually 
produced  those  great  legislative  reforms  which  have  already  sig- 
nalized the  present  century,  have  given  a  new  tone  to  the  char- 
acter of  public  men,  and  changed  the  structure  of  the  English 
imrliament. 

It  is  thus  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  inciease  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  were,  in  England,  di- 
rectly antagonistic  to  the  political  events  which  occurred  during 
the  same  period.  The  extent  and  the  nature  of  that  antagonism 
I  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  as  clearly  €is  the  complexity  of 
the  subject,  and  the  limits  of  this  Introduction,  enable  me  to  do. 
We  have  seen  that,  looking  at  our  country  as  a  whole,  the  ob- 
vious tendency  of  affairs  was  to  abridge  the  authority  of  the 
church,  the  nobles,  and  the  crown,  and  thus  give  greater  play  to 
the  power  of  the  people.  Looking,  however,  at  the  country,  not 
as  a  whole,  but  looking  merely  at  its  political  history,  we  find 
that  the  personal  peci£darities  of  George  III.,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  came  to  the  throne,  enabled  him  to  stop 
the  great  progress,  and  eventually  cause  a  dangerous  reaction 
Happily  for  the  fortunes  of  England,  those  principles  of  liberty 
which  he  and  his  supporters  wished  to  destroy,  had  before  his 
reign  become  so  powerful,  and  so  widely  diffused,  that  they  not 
only  resisted  this  political  reaction,  but  seemed  to  gain  fresh 
strength  from  the  contest.  That  the  struggle  was  arduous,  and 
at  one  time  extremely  critical,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  Such, 
however,  is  the  force  of  liberal  opinions,  when  they  have  once 
taken  root  in  the  popular  mind,  that  notwithstanding  the  ordeal 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  notwithstanding  the  punish- 
ments inflicted  on  their  advocates,  it  was  found  impossible  tc 
stifle  them ;  it  was  found  impossible  even  to  prevent  their  in- 
crease. Doctrines  sub\er8ive  of  every  principle  of  freedom  were 
personally  flavoured  by  the  sovereign,  openly  avowed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  zealously  defended  by  the  most  powerM  classes  ; 
and  laws  in  accordance  with  these  doctrines  were  placed  on  our 
statute-book,  and  enforced  in  our  courts.  All,  however,  was  in 
vain.  In  a  few  years,  that  generation  began  to  pass  away  ;  a 
better  one  succeeded  in  its  place  ;  and  the  system  of  tyranny  fell 
to  the  ground.  And  thus  it  is,  that  in  all  countries  which  are 
even  tolerably  free,  every  system  must  fall,  if  it  opposes  the  march 
of  opinions,  and  gives  shelter  to  maxims  and  institutions  repug- 
nant to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  this  sort  of  contest,  the  ulti- 
mate result  is  never  doubtful  For  the  vigour  of  an  arbitrary 
government  depends  merely  on  a  few  individuals,  who,  whatever 

iloned  by  the  House  of  Commons  being  compoeed  of  men  not  interested  to  proteui 
thf  property  of  the  people.''    NicholU'f  JUcolUetionif  vol.  i.  p.  218. 
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their  abilities  may  be,  are  liable,  after  their  death,  to  be  replaced 
by  timid  and  incompetent  successors.  But  the  vigour  of  public 
opinion  is  not  exposed  to  these  casualties  ;  it  is  unaffected  by  the 
laws  of  mortality ;  it  does  not  flourish  to-day,  and  decline  to- 
morrow ;  and  so  far  from  depending  on  the  lives  of  individual 
men,  it  is  governed  by  large  general  causes,  which,  from  their 
very  comprehensiveness,  are  in  short  periods  scarcely  seen,  but 
on  a  comparison  of  long  periods,  are  found  to  outweigh  all  other 
considerations,  and  reduce  to  insignificance  those  little  stratagems 
by  which  princes  and  statesmen  think  to  disturb  the  order  of 
events,  and  mould  to  their  will  the  destinies  of  a  great  and  civil- 
ized people. 

These  are  broad  and  general  truths,  which  will  hardly  be 
questioned  by  any  man  who,  with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
history,  has  reflected  much  on  the  nature  and  conditions  of 
modem  society.  But  during  the  period  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, they  were  utterly  neglected  by  our  political  rulers,  who  not 
oiJy  thought  themselves  able  to  check  the  growth  of  opinions, 
but  entirely  mistook  the  very  end  and  object  of  government.  In 
those  days,  it  was  believed  that  government  is  made  for  the  mi- 
nority, to  whose  wishes  the  majority  are  bound  humbly  to  sub- 
mit. It  was  believed  that  the  power  of  making  laws  must  al- 
ways be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  few  privileg^  classes ;  that 
the  nation  at  large  has  no  concern  with  those  laws,  except  to 
obey  them  ;*°^  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  wise  government  to 
secure  the  obedience  of  the  people  by  preventing  them  from  being 
enlightened  by  the  spread  of  knowledge.*"  We  may  surely 
deem  it  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  these  notions,  and  the 
schemes  of  legislation  founded  upon  them,  should,  within  half  a 
century,  have  died  away  so  completely,  that  they  are  no  longer 
advocated,  even  by  men  of  the  most  ordinary  abilities.  What  is 
still  more  remarkable  is,  that  this  great  change  should  have  been 
effected,  not  by  any  external  event,  nor  by  a  sudden  insurrection 
of  the  people,  but  by  the  unaided  action  of  moral  force, — the  si- 
lent,  though  overwhelming,  pressure  of  public  opinion.  This 
has  always  seemed  to  me  a  decisive  proof  of  the  natural,  and,  if 
I  may  so  say,  the  healthy  march  of  English  civilization.     It  is  a 

^^  Bishop  Horsley,  the  great  champion  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  said  Is 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  1795,  that  he  **  did  not  know  what  the  mass  of  the  people  in 
any  country  liad  to  do  with  the  hiws,  but  to  obey  them."  Cooke^i  Hi*t,  of  Pariy^ 
▼oL  iii.  p.  485.    Compare  Godwin  on  Population^  p.  569. 

*^  Lord  Cocliburn  (JAfi  of  Jtffr§y^  1852,  vol.  i.  pp.  67,  68)  says :  "If  there  waa 
any  principle  that  was  reverencedas  indisputable  by  almost  the  whole  adherents  of 
the  party  in  power  sixty,  or  even  fifty,  or  perhaps  even  forty  years  ago,  it  was  that 
the  ignorance  of  the  people  was  necessary  for  their  obedience  to  the  law."  One  ar- 
Kument  was,  '*  that  to  extend  instruction,  would  be  to  multiply  the  crime  of  forgerj  * 
PorUi'^  ProffTsaB  of  the  Ifatum,  vol,  iii  p.  206. 
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proof  of  an  elasticity,  and  yet  a  sobriety  of  spirit,  such  as  no  othef 
nation  has  ever  displayed.  No  other  nation  could  have  escaped 
from  such  a  crisis,  except  by  passing  through  a  revolution,  of 
which  the  cost  might  well  have  exceeded  the  gain.  The  truth, 
however,  is  that  in  England  the  course  of  affairs,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  since  the  sixteenth  century,  had  difi^ised 
among  the  people  a  knowledge  of  their  own  resources,  and  a  skill 
and  independence  in  the  use  of  them,  imperfect,  indeed,  but  still 
far  superior  to  that  possessed  by  any  other  of  the  great  European 
countries.  Besides  this,  other  circumstances,  which  will  be  here- 
after related,  ^''^  had,  so  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  begun  to 
affect  our  national  character,  and  had  assisted  in  imparting  to 
it  that  sturdy  boldness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  those  habits  of 
foresight,  and  of  cautious  reserve,  to  which  the  English  mind 
owes  its  leading  peculiarities.  With  us,  therefore,  the  love  of 
liberty  has  been  tempered  by  a  spirit  of  prudence,  which  has 
softened  its  violence,  without  impairing  its  strength.  It  is  this 
which,  more  than  once,  has  taught  our  countrjrmen  to  bear  even 
considerable  oppression,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  rising  against 
their  oppressors.  It  has  taught  them  to  stay  their  hands ;  it 
has  taught  them  to  husband  their  force  until  they  can  use  it  with 
irresistible  effect.  To  this  great  and  valuable  habit  we  owe  the 
safety  of  England  late  in  the  eighteenth  century.  If  the  people 
bad  risen,  they  would  have  staked  their  all ;  and  what  the  re- 
sult of  that  desperate  game  would  have  been,  no  man  can  say. 
Happily  for  them  and  for  their  posterity,  they  were  content  to 
wait  yet  a  little  ;  they  were  willing  to  bide  their  time,  and  watch 
the  issue  of  things.  Of  this  noble  conduct  Iheir  descendants 
reap  the  reward.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  the  poUtical 
crisis  began  to  subside,  and  the  people  re-entered  on  their  former 
rights.  For  although  their  rights  had  been  in  abeyance,  they 
were  not  destroyed,  simply  because  the  spirit  still  existed  by 
which  they  were  originally  won.  Nor  can  any  one  doubt  that, 
if  those  evil  days  had  been  prolonged,  that  same  spirit  which  had 
animated  their  fathers  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  would  have  again 
broken  forth,  and  society  have  been  convulsed  by  a  revolution, 
the  bare  idea  of  which  is  frightful  to  contemplate.  In  the  mean 
time,  all  this  was  avoided ;  and  although  popular  tumults  did 
arise  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  although  the  measures 
of  government  caused  a  disaffection  of  the  most  serious  kind,^^' 
BtiU  the  people,  taken  as  a  whole,  remained  firm,  and  patiently 

••  See  chapters  ix.  and  x.,  on  the  history  of  the  protective  spirit. 

^^  Sir  A.  Alison  notices  in  his  History  (vol.  iv.  p.  218)  "  how  widely  the  spirit 
of  discontent  was  diffused"  in  1796 ;  and  the  only  wonder  is,  that  the  people  were 
ftble  to  keep  it  in  bounds.  That,  however,  is  a  question  wliich  writers  of  his  stamp 
oever  considev 
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reserved  their  force  till  a  better  time,  when,  for  their  benefit,  a 
new  party  was  organized  in  the  state,  by  whom  their  interests 
were  successfully  advocated  even  within  the  walls  of  parliament. 
This  great  and  salutary  reaction  began  early  in  the  present 
century  ;  but  the  circumstances  which  accompanied  it  are  so  ex- 
tremely complicated,  and  have  been  so  little  studied,  that  I  can- 
not pretend  in  this  Introduction  to  offer  even  a  sketch  of  them. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  what  must  be  generally  known,  that  for 
nearly  fifty  years  the  movement  has  continued  with  unabated 
speed.  Every  thing  which  has  been  done,  has  increased  the  in- 
fluence of  the  people.  Blow  after  blow  has  been  directed  against 
those  classes  which  were  once  the  sole  depositaries  of  power.  The 
Reform  Bill,  the  Emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  Repeal 
of  the  Corn-Laws,  are  admitted  to  be  the  three  greatest  political 
achievements  of  the  present  generation.  Each  of  these  vast 
measures  has  depressed  a  powerful  party.  The  extension  of  the 
suffrage  has  lessened  the  influence  of  hereditary  rank,  and  has 
broken  up  that  great  oligarchy  of  landowners,  by  which  the  House 
of  Commons  had  long  been  ruled.  The  abolition  of  Protection 
has  still  further  enfeebled  the  territorial  aristocracy ;  while  those 
superstitious  feelings  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  order  is  mainly 
upheld,  received  a  severe  shock,  first  by  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Act,  and  afterwards  by  the  admission  of  Catho- 
lics into  the  legislature  ;  steps  which  are  with  reason  regarded  as 
supplpng  precedents  of  mischievous  import  for  the  interests  of 
the  Established  Church. ^"^  These  measures,  and  others  which 
are  now  obviously  inevitable,  have  taken,  and  will  continue  to 
take,  power  from  particular  sections  of  society,  in  order  to  confer 
it  upon  the  people  at  large.  Indeed,  the  rapid  progress  of  demo- 
cratic opinions  is  a  fact  which  no  one  in  the  present  day  ventures 
to  deny.  Timid  and  ignorant  men  are  alarmed  at  the  move- 
ment ;  but  that  there  is  such  a  movement  is  notorious  to  all  the 
world.  No  one  now  dares  to  talk  of  bridling  the  people,  or  of 
resisting  their  united  wishes.  The  utmost  that  is  said  is,  that 
efforts  should  be  made  to  inform  them  as  to  their  real  interests, 
and  enlighten  public  opinion ;  but  every  one  allows  that,  so  soon 
as  public  opinion  is  formed,  it  can  no  longer  be  withstood.     On 

^  Bishop  Burgess,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Melbourne,  bitterly  complained  that  Catho- 
lic emancipation  waa  **  the  extinction  of  the  purely  Protestant  character  of  the 
British  legislature.*'  Harford's  Life  of  BurgesSy  p.  506 :  see  also  pp.  288,  239,  869, 
870.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bishop  rightly  estimated  the  danger  to  his 
own  party ;  and  as  to  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  which,  says  another  bishop 
{Tomline'8  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  604),  **  were  justly  regarded  as  the  firmest  bul- 
warks of  the  British  constitution,'*  the  feeling  was  so  strong,  that  at  an  episcopal 
inciting  in  1787,  there  were  only  two  members  who  were  willine  to  repeal  these 
persecuting  laws.  See  Bishop  Watson's  Life  of  Himsdf  toI.  i.  p.  262.  Lord 
tSldon,  who  to  the  last  stood  up  for  the  church,  pronounced  the  bill  for  repealing 
tbese  acts  to  be  "  a  revolutionary  bill.**     Twiss's  Ufe  of  Sldon^  vol.  ii.  p.  202. 
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(Lis  point  all  are  agreed  ;  and  this  new  power,  which  is  gradually 
superseding  every  other,  is  now  obeyed  by  those  very  statesmen 
who,  had  they  lived  sixty  years  ago,  would  have  been  the  first  to 
deny  its  authority,  ridicule  its  pretensions,  and,  if  possible,  ex- 
tinguish its  liberty. 

Such  is  the  great  gap  which  separates  the  public  men  of  our 
time  from  those  who  flourished  under  that  bad  system  which 
George  III.  sought  to  perpetuate.  And  it  is  evident,  that  this 
vast  progress  was  brought  about  rather  by  destroying  the  system, 
than  by  improving  the  men.  It  is  also  evident,  that  the  system 
perished  because  it  was  unsuited  to  the  age  ;  in  other  words,  be- 
cause a  progressive  people  will  never  tolerate  an  unprogressive 
government.  But  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  history,  that  our  legis- 
lators, even  to  the  last  moment,  were  so  terrified  by  the  idea  of 
innovation,  that  they  refused  every  reform,  until  the  voice  of  the 
people  rose  high  enough  to  awe  them  into  submission,  and  forced 
them  to  grant  what,  without  such  pressure^  they  would  by  no 
means  have  conceded. 

These  things  ought  to  serve  as  a  lesson  to  our  political  rulers. 
They  ought  also  to  moderate  the  presumption  of  legislators,  and 
teach  them  that  their  best  measures  are  but  temporary  expedi- 
ents, which  it  will  be  the  business  of  a  later  and  riper  age  to 
efface.  It  would  be  well  if  such  considerations  were  to  check 
the  confidence,  and  silence  the  loquacity,  of  those  superficial  men, 
who,  raised  to  temporary  power,  think  themselves  bound  to 
guarantee  certain  institutions,  and  uphold  certain  opinions. 
They  ought  clearly  to  understand,  that  it  does  not  lie  within 
their  function  thus  to  anticipate  the  march  of  affairs,  and  pro- 
vide for  distant  contingencies.  In  trifling  matters,  indeed,  this 
may  be  done  without  danger ;  though,  as  the  constant  changes 
in  the  laws  of  every  country  abundantly  prove,  it  is  also  done 
without  benefit.  But  in  reference  to  those  large  and  fundament- 
al measures  which  bear  upon  the  destiny  of  a  people,  such  anti- 
cipation is  worse  than  useless, — ^it  is  highly  injurious.  In  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  politics,  so  far  from  being  a  science, 
is  one  of  the  most  backward  of  all  the  arts ;  and  the  only  safe 
course  for  the  legislator  is,  to  look  upon  his  craft  as  consisting  in 
the  adaptation  of  temporary  contrivances  to  temporary  emergen- 
cies.^^"     His  business  is  to  follow  the  age,  and  not  at  all  to  at- 

^  Sr  0.  Lewis,  though  in  his  learned  work  he  oyer-estimates  the  resources  pos- 
gessed  by  politicians,  does  nevertheless  allow  that  they  are  rarely  able  to  anticipate 
the  manner  in  which  their  measures  will  work.  Lewis  on  the  Methods  of  Observatiom 
%md  Reasoning  in  Politics,  1852,  vol.  ii.  pp.  860-362.  A  writer  of  repute,  M.  Flas 
Ban,  says  (Hist,  de  la  Diplomatie,  vol.  i.  p.  19):  ''On  doit  «tre  tr^  indulgent  sur  lei 
erreitrs  de  la  politique,  k  cause  de  la  facility  qu'il  y  a  &  en  commettre ;  erreurs  aux 
quelles  la  sagcsse  mdme  quelquefois  entraine."  The  first  part  of  this  sentence  is  true 
enough ;  but  i*  conveys  a  truth  which  ought  to  repress  that  love  of  irt^rferinK  with 
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tempt  to  lead  it.  He  sliould  be  satisfied  with  studying  what  ip 
passing  around  him  ;  and  should  modify  his  schemes^  not  accord- 
ing to  the  notions  he  has  inherited  from  his  fathers,  but  accord* 
ing  to  the  actual  exigencies  of  his  own  time.  For  he  may  rely 
upon  it,  that  the  movements  of  society  have  now  become  so 
rapid,  that  the  wants  of  one  generation  are  no  measure  of  the 
wants  of  another ;  and  that  men,  urged  by  a  sense  of  their 
own  progress,  are  growing  weary  of  idle  talk  about  the  wisdom  oi 
their  ancestors,  and  are  fast  discarding  those  trite  and  sleepy 
maxims  which  have  hitherto  imposed  upon  them,  but  by  which 
they  will  not  consent  to  be  much  longer  troubled. 

the  natural  march  of  aflfAin  whioh  still  characteriz«vi  politicians  eyen  in  tlie  freest 
eoontries. 
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CHAPTER  Vlir. 

OUTLINE  OV  TH£  HIBrOBT  OF  THE  FBENOH  INTELLRCT  FBOM  TIIE  MIDDLE 
OF  THE  BIXTEBNTH   CBNTUBY  TO  THE  ACCESSION  TO  POWEE  OF  LOUIS 

xiy. 

The  consideration  of  these  great  changes  in  the  English  mind, 
has  led  me  into  a  digression,  which,  so  &r  from  being  foreign  to 
the  design  of  this  Introduction,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  right 
anderstanding  of  it.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  there 
is  a  marked  analogy  between  investigations  concerning  the 
structore  of  society,  and  investigations  concerning  the  human 
body.  Thus,  it  has  been  found,  that  the  best  way  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  theory  of  disease  is  by  beginning  with  the  theory  of 
health  ;  and  that  the  foundation  of  all  sound  pathology  must 
be  first  sought  in  an  observation,  not  of  the  abnormal,  but  of 
the  normal  Amotions  of  life.  Just  in  the  same  way,  it  wiU,  I 
believe,  be  found,  that  the  best  method  of  arriving  at  great  social 
truths,  is  by  first  investigating  those  cases  in  which  society  has 
developed  itself  according  to  its  own  laws,  and  in  which  the 
governing  powers  have  least  opposed  themselves  to  the  spirit  of 
their  times.^     It  is  on  this  account  that,  in  order  to  understand 

'  The  question  as  to  whether  the  study  of  normal  phenomena  should  or  should 
not  precede  the  study  of  abnormal  ones,  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  and  a  neg- 
lect of  it  has  introduced  confusion  into  every  work  I  have  seen  on  general  or  com- 
parative history.  For  this  preliminary  being  unsettled,  there  has  been  no  recognized 
principle  of  arrangement ;  and  historians,  instead  of  following  a  scientific  method 
suited  to  the  actual  exigencies  of  our  knowledge,  have  adopted  an  empirical  method 
fuited  to  their  own  exigencies ;  and  have  given  priority  to  different  countries,  some- 
times according  to  their  size,  sometimes  according  to  their  antiquity,  sometimes  ao* 
cording  to  their  geographical  position,  sometimes  according  to  their  wealth,  some- 
times according -to  their  religion,  sometimes  according  to  the  brilliancy  of  their  lit* 
erature,  and  sometimes  according  to  the  facilities  which  the  historian  himself  possess* 
ed  for  collecting  materials.  All  these  are  factitious  considerations ;  and,  in  a  phii* 
osophic  view,  it  is  evident  that  precedence  should  be  given  to  countries  by  the  his- 
torian solely  in  reference  to  the  ease  with  which  their  history  can  be  generalized; 
following  in  this  respect  the  scientific  plan  of  proceeding  from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
plex. This  leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  the  study  of  Han,  as  in  the  study  of 
Nature,  the  question  of  priority  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  aberration ;  and 
that  the  more  aberrant  any  people  have  been,  that  is  to  say,  the  more  they  have  been 
interfered  with,  the  lower  they  must  be  placed  in  an  arrangement  of  the  history  of 
firio*i8  countries.     Coleridge  {Lit,  RmiuUntf  vol.  i.  p.  826,  and  elsewhere  in  hia 
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the  position  of  France,  I  have  begun  by  examining  the  position 
of  England.  In  order  to  understand  the  way  in  which  the  dis- 
eases of  the  first  country  were  aggravated  by  the  quackery  o( 
ignorant  rulers,  it  was  necessary  to  understand  the  way  in  which 
the  health  of  the  second  country  was  preserved,  by  being  sub- 
jected to  smaller  iliterference,  and  allowed  with  greater  liberty  to 
continue  its  natural  march.  With  the  light,  therefore,  which  wp 
have  acquired  by  a  study  of  the  normal  condition  of  the  English 
mind,  we  can,  with  the  greater  ease,  now  apply  our  principles  to 
that  abnormal  condition  of  French  society,  by  the  operations  of 
which,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  some  of  the  dear- 
est interests  of  civilization  were  imperilled. 

In  France,  a  long  train  of  events,  which  I  shall  hereafter  re- 
late, had,  from  an  early  period  given  to  the  clergy  a  share  of 
power  larger  than  that  which  they  possessed  in  England.  The 
results  of  this  were  for  a  time  decidedly  beneficial,  inasmuch  as 

works)  seems  to  suppose  that  the  order  should  be  the  reverse  of  what  I  have  stated, 
and  that  the  laws  both  of  mind  and  body  can  be  generalized  from  pathological  data. 
Without  wishing  to  express  myself  too  positively  in  opposition  to  so  profound  a 
thinker  as  Coleridge,  I  cannot  help  saying  that  this  is  contradicted  by  an  immense 
amount  of  evidence^  and,  so  far  as  I  am  a  ware,  is  supported  by  none.  It  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact,  that  those  branches  of  inquiry  which  deal  with  phenomena  little 
affected  by  foreign  causes,  have  been  raised  to  sciences  sooner  than  those  which  deal 
with  phenomena  greatly  affected  by  foreign  causes.  The  organic  world,  for  example 
i«  more  perturbed  by  the  inorganic  world,  than  the  inorganic  world  is  perturbed  by 
it.  Hence  we  find  that  the  inorganic  sciences  have  always  been  cultivated  before  the 
organic  ones,  and  at  the  present  moment  are  far  more  advanced  than  they.  In  the 
same  way,  human  physiology  is  older  than  human  pathology ;  and  while  the  physi- 
ology of  the  vegetable  kingdom  has  been  successfully  prosecuted  since  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  pathology  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  exist,  since  none  of  its  laws  have  been  generalised,  and  no  syBtematic  re* 
searches,  on  a  large  scale,  have  yet  been  made  into  the  morbid  anatomy  of  plants. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  different  ages  and  different  sciences  bear  unconscious  tes- 
timony to  the  uselessness  of  paying  much  attention  to  the  abnormal,  until  consider* 
able  progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  normal ;  and  this  conclusion  might  be 
confinoed  by  innumerable  authorities,  who,  differing  from  Coleridge,  hold  that  phys- 
iology is  the  basis  of  pathology,  and  that  the  kws  of  disease  are  to  be  raised,  not 
from  the  phenomena  presented  in  disease,  but  from  those  presented  in  health ;  in 
other  words,  that  pathology  should  be  investigated  deductively  rather  than  indue* 
tively,  and  that  morbid  anatomy  and  clinical  observations  may  verify  the  conclusions 
of  science,  but  can  never  supply  the  means  of  creating  the  science  itself.  On  this 
extremely  interestmg  question,  compare  Oeoffr&y  Saint  HUairt^  Hist,  det  Anomu* 
lietde  C  Orgamiotioti,  vol.  ii.  pp.  9,  10,  127  ;  !&ot0man*«  Swrgery^  in  JSnctfelop,  o/lMs 
Medical  Sciences^  p.  824 ;  Bichat,  Anatamig  OiniraU^  vol.  i.  p.  20 ;  OuUen^t  Works^ 
vol.  up.  424;  OomU,  Pkilot,  Potitive,  vol.  ill.  pp.  884,  886;  Bobin  ei  Verdtil^ 
ChimU  Anatomique^  vol.  i.  p.  68;  Etiguirol^  Maladiet  MentaUa^  toI.  i.  p.  Ill* 
Gearget,  de  la  Folie,  pp.  2,  891,  892 ;  Brodie's  Pathology  and  Surgery,  p.  8 ;  Blain- 
9ilUy  Phynologie  comparee^  vol  i.  p.  20 ;  FeuekterM>en^a  Medical  Psychology^  p.  200 ; 
Laurence^ 9  Lectures  on  Man,  1844,  p.  45 ;  8imon^9  Pathology^  p.  6. 

Another  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  this  view  is,  that  pathological  investi- 
gations of  the  nervous  system,  namerous  as  they  have  been,  have  effected  scarcely 
any  thing ;  the  reason  evidently  being,  that  the  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  nor 
mal  state  is  not  sufficiently  advanced.  See  Noble  on  the  Brain^  pp.  76-92,  b37. 
W8 ;  Henry  on  the  Nervous  Syetem,  in  Third  Report  of  Brit  Assoc,  p.  78 ;  Hoi 
Iaii<f  s  Jdediccl  Notss^  p.  608 ;  Jonss  and  Sisvekifig's  PalMog.  And.  p.  211. 
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tlio  cbarcL  reBtrained  the  lawlessnesB  of  a  barbarous  age,  and 
Beciired  a  refuge  for  the  weak  and  oppressed  But  as  the  French 
advanced  in  knowledge,  the  spiritual  authority  which  had  done 
so  much  to  curb  their  passions,  began  to  press  heavily  upon  their 
genius,  and  impede  its  movements.  That  same  ecclesiastical 
power,  which  to  an  ignorant  age  is  an  unmixed  benefit,  is  to  a 
more  enlightened  age  a  serious  e\il.  The  proof  of  this  was  soon 
apparent.  For  when  the  Reformation  broke  out,  the  church  had 
in  England  been  so  weakened  that  it  fell  almost  at  the  first  as- 
sault ;  its  revenues  were  seized  by  the  crown,'  and  its  offices, 
after  being  greatly  diminished  both  in  authority  and  in  wealth, 
were  bestowed  upon  new  men,  who  from  the  uncertainty  of  their 
tenure,  and  the  novelty  of  their  doctrines,  lacked  that  long-es- 
tablished prescription  by  which  the  claims  of  the  profession  are 
mainly  supported.  This,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  the  be- 
ginning of  an  uninterrupted  progress,  in  which,  at  every  suoceeh 
sive  step,  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  lost  some  of  its  influence.  In 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  clergy  were  so  powerful,  that  they 
were  able  to  withstand  the  Beformation,  and  thus  preserve  for 
themselves  those  exclusive  privileges  which  their  English  breth- 
ren vainly  attempted  to  retain. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  that  second  marked  divergence 
between  Freiich  and  English  civilization,*  which  had  its  origin, 
indeed,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  but  which  now  first  produced 
conspicuous  results.  Both  countries  had,  in  their  infancy,  been 
greatly  benefited  by  the  church,  which  always  showed  itself  ready 
to  protect  the  people  against  the  oppressions  of  the  crown  and 
the  nobles.*  But,  in  both  countries,  as  society  advanced,  there 
arose  a  capacity  for  self-protection  ;  and  early  in  the  sixteenth, 
or  probably  even  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  became  urgently 
necessary  to  diminish  that  spiritual  authority,  which,  by  prejudg- 
ing the  opinions  of  men,  has  impeded  the  march  of  their  knowl- 
edge.*   It  is  on  this  account  that  Protestantism,  so  far  from 

*  A  circuingUnce  which  Harris  relates  with  evident  delight,  and  goes  out  of  hif 
wikj  to  mention  it.  Zive»  of  the  Stuarts^  vol.  iii.  p.  SOO.  On  the  amount  of  loss  the 
fliiurch  thus  sustained,  see  Sinelair^a  Hiat.  of  the  Revenue^  vol.  i.  pp.  181-184,  and 
EecUttofCe  Englieh  Antiquitiee^  p.  228. 

■  The  first  divergence  arose  from  the  influence  of  the  protective  spirit,  as  I  shall 
endeavour  to  explain  in  the  next  chapter. 

*  On  the  obligations  Europe  is  under  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  see  some  liberal 
and  very  just  remarks  in  KembWe  Saxone  in  England^  vol.  ii.  pp.  874,  876  ;  and  in 
ChUtof*  Civiliaation  en  France.  Bee  also  Neander't  Hist,  of  the  ChvrcK,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  199*206,  265-257,  voL  v.  p.  188,  voL  vi.  pp.  406,  407  ;  Palgravie  Anglo-Sax&n 
Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  p.  665;  LinganTe  Hut,  of  England^  vol.  il.  p.  44;  Klimratk, 
TrmoMx  eur  CHiat,  du  Droit,  vol  i.  p.  894;  Caryithen'a  Hvft.  of  the  Church  oj 
Bn^and,  voL  i.  p.  167. 

^  The  way  in  which  this  acted  is  concisely  stated  by  Tennemann :  '*  Wenn  sich 
iua  anch  ein  feeiercr  Geist  der  Forschung  regte,  so  fand  er  sich  gle*ch  durch  zwe' 
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being,  as  its  enemies  have  called  it,  an  aberration  arising  from 
accidental  causes,  was  essentially  a  normal  movement,  and  was 
the  legitimate  expression  of  the  wants  of  the  European  intellect. 
Indeed,  the  Reformation  owed  its  success,  not  to  a  desire  of  puti- 
fying  the  church,  but  to  a  desire  of  lightening  its  pressure  ;  and 
it  may  be  broadly  stated,  that  it  was  adopted  in  every  civilized 
country,  except  in  those  where  preceding  events  had  increased 
the  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  either  among  the  people 
or  among  their  rulers.  This  was,  unhappily,  the  case  with 
France,  where  the  clergy  not  only  triumphed  over  the  Protes- 
tants, but  appeared,  for  a  time,  to  have  gained  fresh  authority  by 
the  defeat  of  such  dangerous  enemies.* 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that,  in  France,  every  thing 
assumed  a  more  theological  aspect  than  in  England.  In  our 
country,  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  had,  by  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  become  so  feeble,  that  even  intelligent  foreigners 
were  struck  by  the  peculiarity."'  The  same  nation,  which,  dur- 
ing the  Crusades,  had  sacrificed  innumerable  lives  in  the  hope 
of  planting  the  Christian  standard  in  the  heart  of  Asia,*  was 

Gnindsatze,  welche  aus  Jenem  Supremat  der  Theologie  flossen,  beengt  und  gebemnit. 
Der  erste  war :  die  roenschliche  Veraunfl  kann  nicht  iiber  die  Oflenbaning  hinauS" 

?;ehen Der  zweite  :  die  Vernunft  kann  nichts  ab  wahr  erkennen,  was  dem 
nhalte  der  Offenbarung  widerspricht,  und  nichts  fiir  falsch  erkenncn,  was  derselben 
angemessen  ist, — folgte  aus  dem  ersten.^  Oeach,  der  Philoa,  toK  viii.  part  I.  p.  8. 

*  As  to  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  generaltj,  in  increasing  the  power  of 
the  Catholic  clergy,  see  M.  Ranke's  important  work  on  the  HUtory  of  the  Fopee  ; 
and  as  to  the  result  in  France,  see  Manteil,  HUi,  det  divert  Etats^  vol.  ▼.  pp.  288-286. 
Corero,  who  was  ambassador  in  France  in  1669,  writes,  **n  papa  pn6  dire  a  mio 
giudizio,  d*  aver  in  quest!  romori  piuttosto  guadagnato  che  perduto,  perciochd  tanta 
era  la  licenza  del  vivere,  secondo  che  ho  inteso,  prima  che  quel  regno  si  dividesse  in 
due  parti,  era  tanta  poca  la  devozione  che  avevano  in  Roma  e  in  quel  che  n  abita* 
vano,  che  11  papa  era  piCl  considerato  come  principe  grande  in  Italia,  che  come  capo 
della  chiesa  e  pastore  universale.  Ma  scoperti  che  si  furono  gli  ugonotti,  comind- 
arono  i  cattollci  a  riverire  il  suo  nome,  e  riconoscerlo  per  vero  vicario  di  Gristo, 
confirmandosi  tanto  piil  in  opinione  di  doverlo  tener  per  tale,  quanto  pii^  lo  sen- 
tivano  sprezzare  e  negare  da  essi  ugonotti.*'  RelcUione  deM  AmboModeurt  Fimt- 
ttaM,  vol.  ii.  p.  162.  This  interesting  passage  is  one  of  many  proofs  that  the  imme- 
diate advantages  derived  from  the  Reformation  have  been  overrated ;  though  the 
remote  advantages  were  undoubtedly  immense. 

^  The  indifference  of  the  English  to  theological  disputes,  and  the  facility  with 
which  they  changed  their  reh'gion,  caused  many  foreigners  to  censure  their  fickle- 
ness. See,  for  instance,  EaeaU  de  Montaigne^  livrc  ii.  chap.  xii.  p.  866.  Perlin,  who 
travelled  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  says,  "The  people  are 
reprobates,  and  thorough  enemies  to  good  manners  and  letters;  for  they  donH 
know  whether  they  belong  to  God  or  the  devil,  which  St.  Paul  has  reprehended  In 
many  people,  saying,  Be  not  transported  with  divers  sorts  of  winds,  but  be  constant 
and  steady  to  your  belief.**  Antiquarian  Repertory^  vol.  iv.  p.  611,  4to,  1809.  See 
also  the  remarks  of  Michele  in  1667,  and  of  Grespet  in  1690;  EUie^e  Original 
I^tfertj  2d  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  289;  HalUmCs  CoMtituHonal  ffitttory^  vol.  i.  p.  102  { 
Bmaheif%  Ccff.monplaee  Book^  8d  series,  p.  408. 

*  Jlu  historian  of  the  thirteenth  century  strikingly  expresses  the  theological 
feelings  of  the  English  Crusaders,  and  the  complete  subordination  of  the  political 
ones :  **  Indignum  quippe  judlcabant  animnrum  suarum  salutem  oraittere,  et  obfie« 
fuium  coelestis  Regis,  clicntelaB  regis  alicujus  terreni  po^tnonere ;   constttueruot 
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DOW  almost  indifferent  to  the  religion  even  of  its  own  sovereign. 
Henry  VIII.,  by  his  sole  will,  regulated  the  national  creed,  and 
fixed  the  formularies  of  the  church,  which,  if  the  people  had 
been  in  earnest,  he  could  not  possibly  have  done ;  for  he  had 
no  means  of  compelling  submission ;  he  had  no  standing 
army ;  and  even  his  personal  guards  were  so  scanty,  that,  at 
any  moment,  they  could  have  been  destroyed  by  a  rising 
of  the  warlike  apprentices  of  London.*  After  his  death,  there 
came  Edward,  who,  as  a  Protestant  king,  undid  the  work  of  his 
father ;  and  a  few  years  later,  there  came  Mary,  who,  as  a  Pop 
bh  queen,  undid  the  work  of  her  brother  ;  while  she,  in  her  turn, 
was  succeeded  by  Elizabeth,  under  whom  another  great  altera- 
tion was  effected  in  the  established  &ith.>®  Such  was  the  indif- 
ference of  the  people,  that  these  vast  changes  were  accomplished 
without  any  serious  risk."  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the 
mere  name  of  religion,  thousands  of  men  were  ready  for  the  field. 
In  England,  our  civil  wars  have  all  been  secular  ;  they  have  been 
waged,  either  for  a  change  of  dynasty,  or  for  an  increase  of  liberty. 
But  those  far  more  horrible  wars,  by  which,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, France  was  desolated,  were  conducted  in  the  name  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  even  the  political  struggles  of  the  great  families  were 
merged  in  a  deadly  contest  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.'^ 
The  effect  this  difference  produced  on  the  intellect  of  the  tv^  o 
countries  is  very  obvious.  The  English,  concentrating  their 
abilities  upon  great  secular  matters,  had,  by  the  close  of  the  six- 

igitur  tenninnm,  Tidelicet  festum  nativitatiB  beat!  Johannis  Baptistae."  Matlhai 
Paris  HUtoria  iiaj&r^  p.  671.  It  is  said,  that  the  first  tax  ever  imposed  in  England 
on  personal  property  was  in  1166,  and  was  for  the  purpose  of  crusading.  Sinclair'a 
Eitt.  of  the  Revenue^  vol.  i.  p.  88 :  ''  It  would  not  probably  have  been  easily  sub- 
mitted to,  had  it  not  been  appropriated  for  so  popular  a  purpose.** 

•  Henry  VIII.  had,  at  one  time,  fifty  horse-guards,  but  they  being  expensive, 
were  soon  given  up,  and  his  only  protection  consisted  of  "  the  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
filly  in  number,  and  the  common  servants  of  the  king^s  household/'  HallaxrCs  Const. 
Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  46.  These  "  yeomen  of  the  guard  were  raised  by  Henry  VII.  in 
1485."  Orose^9  Military  ArUiquitiat,  vol.  I.  p.  167.  Compare  Tumer'$  Hist,  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  vii.  p.  64 ;  and  Linganft  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  298. 

"  Locke,  in  his  First  Letter  on  Toleration,  has  made  some  pungent,  and,,! 
■hottld  suppose,  very  offensive,  observations  on  these  rapid  changes.  Locks^t  Works^ 
vol.  v.  p.  27. 

"  But,  although  Mary  easily  effected  a  change  of  religion,  the  anti-ecclesiastical 
tpirit  was  far  too  strong  to  allow  her  to  restore  to  the  church  its  property.  **  In 
Mary*8  reign,  accordingly,  her  parliament,  so  obsequious  in  all  matters  of  religion, 
adhered  with  a  firm  grasp  to  the  possession  of  church-lands."  Hallams  Const. 
Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  77.  See  also  Short'a  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  218  ;  Lin- 
fard's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iv.  pp.  889,  840 ;  ButlerU  Mem.  of  the  Catholics,  vol.  i. 
p.  263 ;  and  Cartoithen'e  Hist,  of  the  Chtreh  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  846. 

'^  **  Quand  dclata  la  guerre  des  opinions  religienses,  les  antiques  rivaljt^s  des 
barons  so  transfonn^rent  en  haine  du  pr^che  ou  de  la  messe."  Capejlgue,  Hist,  de  let 
RSforme  et  de  la  lAgue,  vol.  iv.  p.  82.  Compare  Duplessis  Momay,  Mem.  et  Corre- 
spond, vol.  ii.  pp.  422,  663 ;  and  Boulher,  Maison  Militaire  dee  Rois  de  J^anee^ 
f.  26,  **  des  querellcs  d'autant  plus  vives,  qu'elles  avoient  la  religion  pour  base." 
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tecnth  century,  produced  a  literature  which  never  can  perish 
But  the  French,  down  to  that  period,  had  not  put  forth  a  single 
work,  the  destruction  of  which  would  now  be  a  loss  to  Europe. 
What  makes  this  contrast  the  more  remarkable  is,  that  in  France 
the  civilization,  such  as  it  was,  had  a  longer  standing  ;  the  ma- 
terial  resources  of  the  country  had  been  earlier  developed  ;  itg 
geographical  position  made  it  the  centre  of  European  thought ;»» 
and  it  had  possessed  a  literature  at  a  time  when  our  ancestors 
were  a  mere  tribe  of  wild  and  ignorant  barbarians. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  this  is  one  of  those  innumerable  in- 
stances which  teach  us  that  no  country  can  rise  to  eminence  so 
long  as  the  ecclesiastical  power  possesses  much  authority.  For, 
the  predominance  of  the  spiritual  classes  is  necessarily  accom^ 
panied  by  a  corresponding  predominance  of  the  topics  in  which 
those  classes  delight.  Whenever  the  ecclesiastical  profession  is 
very  influential,  ecclesiastical  literature  will  be  very  abundant, 
and  what  is  called  profane  literature  will  be  very  scanty.  Hence 
it  occurred  that  the  minds  of  the  French  being  almost  entirely 
occupied  with  religious  disputes,  had  no  leisure  for  those  great 
inquiries  into  which  we  in  England  were  beginning  to  enter  ;'* 
and  there  was,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  an  interval  of  a  whole 
generation  between  the  progress  of  the  French  and  English 
intellects,  simply  because  there  was  about  the  same  interval  be- 
tween the  progress  of  their  scepticism.  The  theological  liters 
ture,  indeed,  rapidly  increased  ;*'  but  it  was  not  until  thts 
seventeenth  century  that  France  produced  that  great  secular 
literature,  the  counterpart  of  which  was  to  be  found  in  England 
before  the  sixteenth  century  had  come  to  a  close. 

Such  was,  in  France,  the  natural  consequence  of  the  power 
of  the  church  being  prolonged  beyond  the  period  which  the  exi- 
gencies of  society  required.  But  while  this  was  the  intellectua] 
result,  the  moral  and  physical  results  were  still  more  serious. 
While  the  minds  of  men  were  thus  heated  by  religious  strife,  it 
would  have  been  idle  to  expect  any  of  those  maxims  of  charity 
to  which  theological  faction  is  always  a  stranger.  While  the 
Protestants  were  murdering  the  Catholics,"  and  the  Catholics 

'*  The  intellectual  advantages  of  France,  arising  from  its  position  between  Italy, 
Germany,  and  England,  are  very  fairly  stated  by  M.  Lerminier  (PhilotopkU  duDrcit^ 
Tol.  i.  p.  9). 

'*  Just  in  the  same  way,  the  religious  disputes  in  Alexandria  injured  the  interests 
of  knowledge.  See  the  instructive  remarks  of  M.  Matter  {Hitt,  de  PEcoU  d'Alex- 
andru\  vol.  ii.  p.  181. 

^  Monteily  HULdet  divers  EtaU^  toL  tI.  p.  186.  Indeed,  the  theological  spirit 
seised  the  theatre,  and  the  different  sectarians  ridiculed  each  othcr^s  principles  on  (b« 
stage.    See  a  curious  passage  at  p.  182  of  the  same  learned  work. 

'*  The  crimes  of  the  French  Protestants,  though  hardly  noticed  in  Fo^ice^B  77it- 
tory  of  the  ProUttante  of  France^  pp.  138-143,  were  as  revolting  as  tho»)  of  the 
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iBurdeiing  the  Protestants,  it  was  hardly  likely  that  either  sect 
should  feel  tolerance  for  the  opinions  of  its  enemy.' ^  During  the 
sixteontli  century,  treaties  were  occasionally  made  between  the 
two  parties;  but  they  were  only  made  to  be  immediately  bro- 
ken;*® and,  with  the  single  exception  of  THopital,  the  bare  idea 
of  toleration  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  the  head  of  any 
statesman  of  the  age.  It  was  recommended  by  him;**  but 
neither  his  splendid  abilities,  nor  his  unblemished  integrity,  could 
make  head  against  the  prevailing  prejudices,  and  he  eventually 
retired  into  private  life  without  effecting  any  of  his  noble 
schemes.  ^^ 

Indeed,  in  the  leading  events  of  this  period  of  French  history, 
the  predominance  of  the  theological  spirit,  was  painfully  shown. 
It  was  shown  in  the  universal  determination  to  subordinate 
political  acts  to  religious  opinions.**  It  was  shown  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Amboise,  and  in  the  conference  of  Poissy;  and  still 
more  was  it  shown  in  those  revolting  crimes  so  natural  to  super- 
stition, the  massacres  of  Vassy  and  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the 
murder  of  Guise  by  Poltrot,  and  of  Henry  III.  by  Clement. 

Catholics,  and  quite  as  numerous  relatively  to  the  numbers  and  power  of  the  two  par- 
ties. Compare  SismontU^  Hist,  de*  Frangais^  vol.  ZTiii.  pp.  616,  617,  B'ith  Capefigite^ 
hut,  dt  la  Riformty  vol.  ii.  p.  178,  vol.  vi.  p.  64  ;  and  Sinedley^  Hist,  of  the  Reformed 
Religion  in  France^  vol.  i.  pp.  199,  200, 287. 

'^  In  1569  Corero  writes :  "  Ritrovai  quel  regno,  certo,  posto  in  grandissima  con- 
fusione ;  perche,  stante  quella  divii^ione  di  religione  (convertita  quasi  in  due  fazioni  e 
ininiictzie  partlcolari),  era  causa  ch*  ogonun,  senza  che  amicizia  o  parentela  potesse 
aver  luoco,  stava  con  V  orecchie  attente  ;  e  pieno  di  sospetto  ascoltava  da  che  parte 
nasceva  qualche  romore.*'  Relat.  <Us  AmbantaoL  Venitiens,  vol.  ii.  p.  106.  Be  eoi- 
phatically  adds,  *'  Temevano  gU  ugonotti,  temevano  Ii  cattolici,  temeva  il  prencipe, 
tcmevano  Ii  sudditi.*^  See  also,  on  tliis  horrible  state  of  opinion,  Sismondiy  Hist,  du 
/Vanfatx,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  21,  22,  118-120,  296,  430.  On  both  sides,  the  grossest  calum- 
nies were  propagated  and  believed ;  and  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  Cathe- 
rine de  Medici  was,  that  she  caused  the  Cesarean  operation  to  be  performed  on  the 
wives  of  Protestants,  in  order  that  no  new  heretics  might  be  born.  Sprengel,  Hist 
ds  la  Mededne^  vol.  vii.  p.  294. 

"  MaUy,  Obaervaiions  tur  VHist.  de  France^  vol.  iii.  p.  149.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  IX.  alone,  there  were  no  less  than  five  of  these  religious  wars,  each  of  which 
was  concluded  by  a  treaty.  See  Flaasan^  Hist,  de  la  Diplomatie  Franfaiecy  vol.  fl. 
p.  69. 

"•  For  which  TEdpital  was  accused  of  atheism  :  "  Homo  doctas,  sed  verus  atheus.* 
Diet.  Pkiloe.  article  Atheimne,  in  (Kuvrea  d^  Voltaire^  vol.  xxxvii.  pp.  181,  182. 

*  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  good  life  of  this  great  man :  that  by 
Charles  Butler  is  very  superticial,  and  so  is  that  by  Rernardi,  in  JHog.  Univ.  vol.  xxiv. 
pp.  412-424.  My  own  information  respecting  THftpital  is  from  Sixtno7idi,  Hist,  del 
Fran^aisy  vol.  xviii.  pp.  481-436;  Capefigue^  Hist,  dela  Rffonne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  135-137, 
168-170;  I>e  Tfum,HisL  Univ.  vol.  iii.  pp.  619-523,  vol.  iv.  pp.  2-8,  162-159,  vol.  v. 
pp.  180-182,  620,  621,  535,  vol.  vi.  pp.  703,  704;  Sidly,  (Ecommiies  Royales,  vol.  i 
p.  284.  Buvernet  (Hist,  de  la  Scrhonne^  vol.  i.  pp.  215-218)  is  unsatisfactory,  though 
fully  recognizing  his  merit. 

*■  "  Ce  fut  afors  que  la  nation  ne  prit  conscil  que  de  son  fanatisme.  Les  esprits 
de  jour  en  Jour  plus  ^chauff^s,  ne  virent  plus  d'autre  objet  que  celui  de  la  religion,  el 
par  pi6t^  se  firent  les  injures  les  plus  atroces."  Mably^  Observations  sitr  VHisL  db 
Trance^  vol.  iii.  p.  146. 

24 
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These  were  the  legitimate  results  of  the  spirit  of  religious  bigoi 
ry.  They  were  the  results  of  that  accurst  spirit,  which,  when- 
ever it  has  had  the  power,  has  punished  even  to  the  death  th6i6 
who  dared  to  differ  from  it;  and  which,  now  that  the  power  has 
passed  away,  still  continues  to  dogmatize  on  the  most  mysterious 
subjects,  tamper  with  the  most  sacred  principles  of  the  human 
heart,  and  darken  with  its  miserable  superstitions  those  sublime 
questions  that  no  one  should  rudely  touch,  because  they  are  for 
each  according  to  the  measure  of  his  own  soul,  because  they  lie 
in  that  unknown  tract  which  separates  the  Finite  from  the  Infi« 
nite,  and  because  they  are  as  a  secret  and  individual  covenant 
between  Man  and  his  God. 

How  long  these  sad  days''  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
affairs,  have  been  prolonged  in  France,  is  a  question  which  we 
now  perhaps  have  no  means  of  answering;  though  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  progress  even  of  empirical  knowledge  must,  ac* 
cording  to  the  process  already  pointed  out,  have  eventually 
sufficed  to  rescue  so  great  a  country  from  her  degraded  position. 
Fortunately,  however,  there  now  took  place  what  we  must  be 
content  to  call  an  accident,  but  which  was  the  beginning  of  a 
most  important  change.  In  the  year  1589,  Henry  IV.  ascended 
the  throne  of  France.  This  great  prince,  who  was  far  superior 
to  any  of  the  French  sovereigns  of  the  sixteenth  century,'^  made 

"  The  19th  and  20th  volumes  of  SismondCs  Histoire  des  Frangait  conttLin  painful 
evidence  of  the  internal  condition  of  France  before  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  In- 
deed, OS  SisDiondi  says  (vol.  zx.  pp.  11-16),  it  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  the  only  pros- 
pect was  a  relapse  into  feudalism.  See  also  Mbnteily  Hist,  dea  diver*  Ftattt,  toL  t. 
pp.  242-249  :  **plus  de  trois  cent  mille  maisons  d^truttes."  De  Thou,  in  the  memoirs 
of  his  own  life,  says,  **  Les  loix  fiirent  m6pris^s,  et  l*honneur  de  la  France  fut  pres- 
que  an^anti  ....  et  sous  le  voile  de  la  religion,  on  ne  respiroit  que  la  haine,  la 
vengeance,  le  massacre  et  Tincendie."  Mem,  de  la  Vte^  in  Histoire  Univ,  vol.  L  p. 
120;  and  the  same  writer,  in  his  great  history,  gives  almost  innumerable  instances 
of  the  ci-imes  and  persecutions  constantly  occurring.  See,  for  some  of  the  most 
striking  cases,  vol.  ii.  p.  883,  vol.  iv.  pp.  S78,  880,  887,  496, 496,  589,  vol.  v.  pp.  189, 
618,  661,  647,  vol.  vi.  pp.  421,  422,  424,  426,  427,  480,  469.  Compare  DupUsns, 
Mhn,  et  Correspond  vol.  ii.  pp.  41,  42,  822,  836,  611,  612,  vol.  iii.  pp.  844,  446,  vol. 
Iv.  pp.  112-114;  Benotst,  Hist,  de  PEdii  de  Nantes,  vol.  i.  pp.  8^7,  808  ;  Duuemet, 
Bisl.  de  la  Sorbonney  vol.  i.  p.  217. 

"  This,  indeed,  is  not  saying  much ;  and  far  higher  praise  might  be  Justly  bestowed. 
As  to  his  domestic  policy,  there  can  be  only  one  opinion ;  and  M  FUssan  speaks  iti 
.he  most  favourable  terms  of  his  management  of  foreign  affairs.  Ftassaru,  Hist,  de  la 
Diplomatie  Franq.  vol.  ii.  pp.  191,  192,  294-297,  vol.  iii.  p.  248.  And  see,  to  the 
same  effect,  the  testimony  of  M.  Oapefigue,  an  unfriendly  judge.  Hist,  de  la  Reforme, 
vol.  vli.  p.  xiv.,  vol.  viii.  p.  166.  Fontenay  Marcuil,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Henry  IT.,  though  he  wrote  many  years  after  the  king  was  murdered,  says,  "  Ce 
grand  roy,  qui  estoit  en  plus  de  consideration  dans  le  monde  que  pas  un  de  ses  pr6- 
d^esseurs  n*avoit  est6  depuis  Charlesmagne.^  Mhm.  de  Fontenayy  vol.  i.  p.  46.  Da- 
plessis  Mornay  calls  him  **  le  plus  grand  roy  que  la  chrestient^  ait  port6  depuis  cinq 
sens  ans  '^  and  Sully  pronounces  him  to  be  "  le  plus  grand  de  nos  rois.**  VwpUssu 
Mornay^  Mhn.  et  Correspond,  vol.  xi.  pp.  80,  77,  181.  Stdly,  (Economies  RoyaUt^ 
vol.  vii.  p.  16.  Compare  vol.  vi.  pp.  897,  898,  vol.  ix.  pp.  86,  242,  with  some  wnm 
Die  remarks  in  Mhn.  de  Oenlis,  Paris,  1825,  vol.  ix.  p.  299. 
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fmall  account  of  those  theological  dispates  which  his  predeces- 
sors had  thought  to  be  of  paramount  importance.  Before  him, 
the  kings  of  France,  animated  by  the  piety  natural  to  the  guard 
ians  of  the  church,  had  exerted,  all  their  authority  to  uphold 
the  interests  of  the  sacred  profession.  Francis  I.  said,  that  if 
his  right  hand  were  a  heretic,  he  would  cut  it  off.^*  Henry  II., 
whose  zeal  was  still  greater,*^  ordered  the  judges  to  proceed 
against  the  Protestants,  and  publicly  declared  that  he  would 
^^  make  the  extirpation  of  the  heretics  his  principal  business.''^* 
Charles  IX.,  on  the  celebrated  day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  attempt- 
ed to  relieve  the  church  by  destroying  them  at  a  single  blow. 
Henry  III.  promised  to  "oppose  heresy  even  at  the  risk  of  his 
life/'  for  he  said  "he  could  not  find  a  prouder  grave  than  amidst 
the  ruins  of  heresy."*' 

These  were  the  opinions  expressed,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
by  the  heads  of  the  oldest  monarchy  in  Europe.'^  But  with 
such  feelings,  the  powerful  intellect  of  Henry  IV.  had  not  the 
slightest  sympathy.  To  suit  the  shifting  politics  of  his  age,  he 
had  already  changed  his  religion  twice;  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  change  it  a  third  time,**  when  he  found  that  by  doing  so  he 
could  ensure  tranquillity  to  his  country.     As  he  had  displayed 

**  So  it  is  gcnerall  J  related ;  but  ttiere  is  a  slightly  dilTerent  Tersion  of  this  ortho- 
dox declaration  in  SfnedletfB  HUi.  of  th^  Reformation  tn  France,  vol.  i.  p.  80.  Com- 
pare Maclaine't  note  in  Moeheim't  Ecdea,  Hut,  toL  ii.  p.  24,  with  Sismondi,  Bist.  dee 
JP^anfaia,  toI.  xti.  pp.  468,  454,  and  Relat,  dee  Ambaesad,  Vhdtiene,  toL  L  p.  60,  voL 
J.  p.  48.  It  was  ateo  Francis  I.  who  advised  Charles  Y.  to  expel  all  the  Mohamme- 
dans from  Spain.     Llorente^  JStet.  de  PlnquisUion,  vol.  i.  p.  429. 

**  The  historian  of  the  French  Protestants  says,  in  1548,  "le  nonrean  roi  Henri 
n  fnt  encore  plus  rigoureox  que  son  p6re."  JBenoiety  Hiet,  de  VEdU  de  Namtee,  yoL 
L  p.  12. 

**  M.  Ranke  {Civil  Ware  in  Prance^  vol.  i.  pp.  240,  241^  says,  that  he  issued  a  cir- 
cular **  addressed  to  the  parliaments  and  to  the  iudiclal  tribunals,  in  which  they  were 
urged  to  proceed  against  the  Lutherans  with  the  greatest  severity,  and  the  judges 
informed  that  they  would  be  held  responsible,  should  they  neglect  these  orders ;  and 
in  which  he  declared  plainly,  that  as  soon  as  the  peace  with  Spain  was  concluded,  h« 
was  determined  to  make  the  extirpation  of  the  heretics  his  principal  business.*^  Se« 
aho,  on  Henry  II.,  in  connection  with  the  Protestants,  Mahly^  Obterv.  eur  Vlliet.  de 
.Firanee,  voL  iii.  pp.  188,  184;  De  Thou,  Hiet.  Univ.  vol.  i.  pp.  884,  886,  887,  vol  ii. 
p.  640,  vol.  iii.  pp.  865,  866 ;  Feliee'e  Hiet,  of  the  French  ProteelanUj  p.  68. 

*^  He  said  this  to  the  Estates  of  Blois  in  1688.  Ranke' e  Civil  Ware  in  France, 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  202.  Compare  his  edict,  in  1686,  in  CapefigtUy  Hiet.  de  la  Riforme,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  244,  245,  and  his  speech  in  vol.  t.  p.  122;  and  see  Benoiet,  Hiet.  de  VEdU  de 
Nantee,  rol.  {.  p.  828 ;  Dupleeeie  Momay,  Mhn.  et  Correep.  vol.  i.  p.  110;  I>e  Thou, 
Hist.  Univ.  vol.  i.  p.  260,  vol.  viii.  p.  661,  rol.  x.  pp.  294,  689,  674,  676. 

*  With  what  zeal  these  opinions  were  enforced,  appears,  besides  many  other  au- 
thorities, from  Marino  Cavalli,  who  writes  in  1646,  **  Li  maestri  dl  Sorbona  banno 
autoritk  estrema  di  castigare  U  ereticl,  il  che  fanno  con  il  fuoco,  brustolandoU  vivi  a 
pooo  apoco."    ReUU.  deeAmbaeead  Vinitiene,  vol.  i.  p.  262 ;  and  see  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

*  Indeed,  Clement  VIII.  was  afterwards  apprehensive  of  a  fourth  apostasy :  "  Er 
meinte  noch  immer,  Heinrich  lY.  werde  zuletzt  vielleicht  wieder  zum  Protestantismuf 
lurilckLebren,  wie  er  es  schon  einmal  gethan.^  Ranke,  die  Pdpete,  vol.  ii.  p.  246. 
M.  Ranke,  from  his  great  knowledge  of  Italian  manascripts,  has  thrown  more  ligfcl 
•n  these  transactions  than  the  French  historians  have  been  able  to  do. 
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Buch  indifference  about  his  own  creed,  he  conld  not  with  decencj 
show  much  bigotry  about  the  creed  of  his  subjects.'®  We  find, 
accordingly,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  first  public  act  of 
toleration  which  any  government  promulgated  in  France  since 
Christianity  had  been  the  religion  of  the  country.  Only  five 
years  after  he  had  solemnly  abjured  Protestantism,  he  published 
the  celebrated  edict  of  Nantes,'*  by  which,  for  the  first  time,  a 
Catholic  government  granted  to  heretics  a  fair  share  of  civil  and 
religious  rights.  This  was,  unquestionably,  the  most  important 
event  that  had  yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  French  civiliza- 
tion." If  it  is  considered  by  itself,  it  is  merely  an  evidence  of 
the  enlightened  principles  of  the  king ;  but  when  we  look  at  it* 
general  success,  and  at  the  cessation  of  religious  war  which  fol- 
lowed it,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  it  was  part  of  a  vast 
movement,  in  which  the  people  themselves  participated.  Those 
who  recognize  the  truth  of  the  principles  I  have  laboured  to  es- 
tablish, will  expect  that  this  great  step  towards  religious  liberty 
was  accompanied  by  that  spirit  of  scepticism,  in  the  absence  of 
which  toleration  has  always  been  unknown.  And  that  this  was 
actually  the  case,  may  be  easily  proved  by  an  examination  of  the 
transitionary  state  which  France  began  to  enter  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  writings  of  Rabelais  aie  often  considered  to  afford  the 
first  instance  of  religious  scepticism  in  the  French  language." 
But,  after  a  tolerably  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
this  remarkable  man,  I  have  found  nothing  to  justify  such  an 
opinion.  He  certainly  treats  the  clergy  with  great  disrespect, 
and  takes  every  opportunity  of  covering  them  with  ridicule.'* 

**  On  his  coDTenion,  the  character  of  which  was  as  obrious  then  as  it  is  nowf 
compare  Duplesais  Mcmay^  Mem,  et  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  267,  with  SuUy^  (Eeomtf 
miet  Royalea,  vol.  ii.  p.  126.  See  also  ffowelP*  ZeUert^  book  i.  p.  42;  and  a  letter 
from  Sir  H.  Wotton  in  1 59.S,  printed  in  Reliquim  WbttorUanOj  p.  7 11.  See  also  Rank€^ 
Cfivil  Wars  in  France,  vol.  il.  pp.  257,  855  ;  Capefiyite,  Hut,  de  la  JUforme,  vol.  tL 
pp.  805,  858. 

"  The  edict  of  Nantes  was  in  1598 ;  the  abjuration  in  1598.  Sismondi,  HuL  dee 
Fran^aUy  vol.  xxi.  pp.  202,  486.  But  in  1590  it  was  intimated  to  the  pope  as  proba- 
ble,  if  not  certain,  that  Henry  would  "  in  den  Schooss  der  kathollschen  Kirche  zurQck- 
kehro^n.*'    Ranke,  die  Piipete,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^10. 

**  Of  this  edict,  Sismondi  says,  *'  Aucuoe  ^poque  dans  Thistoire  de  France  a« 
marque  mieux  peut-dtre  la  fin  d^un  monde  ancien,  le  commencement  d*un  monde  noa 
Tcau  "    Hiei,  des  Francois,  vol.  xxi.  p.  489. 

**  On  Rabelais,  as  the  supposed  founder  of  French  scepticism,  compnre  LavalUe^ 
Bist.  dee  Franfaiey  vol.  ii.  p.  806 ;  Stephen^e  Leeturee  on  the  Hietory  of  France,  toL 
tf.  p.  242 ;  Siemondi,  Hiet,  dee  Franfate,  vol.  xvi.  p.  876. 

**  Particularly  the  monks.  See,  among  numerous  other  instances,  rol.  i.  pp.  27Sj 
282,  vol.  ii.  pp.  284,  285,  of  (Euvree  de  RM>elaiey  edit.  Amsterdam,  1725.  Howcrer, 
the  high  dignitaries  of  the  church  are  not  spared;  for  he  says  that  Gargantua  **M 
norvoit  en  archidiacre,"  vol.  i.  p.  182 ;  and  on  two  occasions  (vol.  iii.  p.  66,  voL  ir. 

K.  199,  200)  be  makes  a  very  indecent  allusion  to  the  pope.     In  vol.  i.  pp.  260, 
1,  he  satirically  notices  the  way  in  which  the  s<*r vices  or  the  church  were  per 
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His  attacks,  however,  are  always  made  upon  thoii  personal  \ices, 
and  not  upon  that  narrow  and  intolerant  spirit  to  which  those 
vices  were  chiefly  to  be  ascribed.  In  not  a  single  instance  does 
he  show  any  thing  like  consistent  scepticism;'^  nor  does  he  ap- 
pear to  be  a^aare  that  the  disgraceful  Uves  of  the  French  clergy 
were  but  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  system,  which,  corrupt 
as  it  was,  still  possessed  every  appearance  of  strength  and  vitali* 
ty.  Indeed,  the  immense  popularity  which  he  enjoyed  is,  almost 
of  itself,  a  decisive  consideration;  since  no  one,  who  is  well  in- 
formed as  to  the  condition  of  the  French  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  will  believe  it  possible  that  a  people,  so  sunk  in  super- 
stition, should  delight  in  a  writer  by  whom  superstition  is  con- 
stantly attacked. 

But  the  extension  of  experience,  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  knowledge,  were  preparing  the  way  for  a  great  change  in  the 
French  intellect.  The  process,  which  had  just  taken  place  in 
England,  was  now  beginning  to  take  place  in  France ;  and  in 
both  countries  the  order  of  events  was  precisely  the  same.  The 
spirit  of  doubt,  hitherto  confined  to  an  occasional  solitary  thinker, 
gradually  assumed  a  bolder  form:  first  it  found  a  vent  in  the 
national  literature,  and  then  it  influenced  the  conduct  of  practical 
statesmen.  That  there  was,  in  France,  an  intimate  connexion 
between  scepticism  and  toleration,  is  proved,  not  only  by  those 
general  arguments  which  make  lis  infer  that  such  connexion 
must  always  exist,  but  also  by  the  circumstance,  that  only  a. few 
years  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  there  ap- 
peared the  first  systematic  sceptic  who  wrote  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. The  Essays  of  Montaigne  were  published  in  1588,^*  and 
form  an  epoch,  not  only  in  the  literature,  but  also  in  the  civiliza- 
tion, of  France.  Putting  aside  personal  peculiarities,  which  have 
less  weight  than  is  commonly  supposed,  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
difference  between  Rabelais  and  Montaigne  is  a  measure  of  the 
difference  between  1545"  and  1588,  and  that  it,  in  some  degree, 

formed :  **  Dont  luy  disi  le  moyne :  Je  ne  doFB  jamais  i  mon  aiae,  nuon  qutnd  Je 
.  1018  au  sermon,  ou  quand  je  prie  Dieu.** 

**  His  j)ke  on  the  strength  of  Samson  ((EtwreM  <U  RabeUtU,  vol.  Ii.  pp.  29,  80)| 
and  his  ridicule  of  one  of  the  Mosaic  laws  (vol.  iiu  p.  84),  are  so  unconnected  with 
other  parts  of  his  work,  as  to  have  no  appearance  of  belonging  to  a  general  scheme. 
The  commentators,  who  find  a  hidden  meaning  in  every  author  they  annotate,  have 
represented  Rabelais  as  aiming  at  the  highest  objects,  and  seeking  to  effect  the  most 
extensive  social  and  religious  reforms.  This  I  greatly  doubt,  at  all  events  I  have 
seen  no  proof  of  it ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Rabelais  owes  a  large  share  of 
his  reputation  to  the  obscurity  of  his  language.  On  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
and  in  favour  of  his  comprehensiveness,  see  a  bold  passage  in  CoUridgt't  Lit,  R^ 
maintt,  vol.  i.  pp.  138,  189. 

**  The  two  first  books  in  1580 ;  the  third  in  1588,  with  additions  to  the  first  two. 
Bee  Niceroiiy  Menu  pour  aervir  d  PSisL  de$  Hommn  Uluaireij  vol  xvL  p.  210,  Paris, 
1781. 

"  Tl  e  first  impression  of  the  Pantagruel  of  Rabelais  has  no  date  on  the  titl» 
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correspondB  with  the  relation  I  have  indicated  between  Jewei 
and  Hooker,  and  between  Hooker  and  Chillingworth.  For,  the 
law  which  governs  all  these  relations,  is  the  law  of  a  progressive 
scepticism.  What  Rabelais  was  to  the  supporters  of  theolog)', 
that  was  Montaigne  to  the  theology  itself.  The  writings  of  Rab- 
elais were  only  directed  against  the  clergy ;  Jbut  the  writings  of 
Montaigne  were  directed  against  the  system  of  which  the  clergy 
were  the  offspring."  Under  the  guise  of  a  mere  man  of  the 
world,  expressing  natural  thoughts  in  common  language,  Mon- 
taigne concealed  a  spirit  of  lofty  and  audacious  inquiry."  Al- 
though he  lacked  that  comprehensiveness  which  is  the  highest 
form  of  genius,  he  possessed  other  qualities  essential  to  a  great 
mind.  He  was  very  cautious,  and  yet  he  was  very  bold.  He  was 
cautious,  since  he  would  not  believe  strange  things  because  they 
had  been  handed  dowu  by  his  forefathers ;  and  he  was  bold,  since 
he  was  undaunted  by  the  reproaches  with  which  the  ignorant, 
who  love  to  dogmatize,  always  cover  those  whose  knowledge 
makes  them  ready  to  doubt.  ^®  These  peculiarities  would,  in  any 
age,  have  made  Montaigne  a  useful  man :  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, they  made  him  an  important  one.  At  the  same  time,  his 
easy  and  amusing  style,^>  increased  the  circulation  of  his  works, 

page ;  but  it  is  known  that  the  third  book  was  first  printed  in  1545,  and  the  fourth 
book  in  1546.  See  Brunetj  Manuel  du  Lihrairey  vol.  iv.  pp.  4-6,  Paris,  1848.  The 
statement  in  Biog,  Uhiv,  vol.  xxxtI.  pp.  482,  488,  is  rather  confused. 

"*  Mr.  Hallam  {Lit.  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  29)  says,  that  his  scepticism  "  is  not 
displayed  in  religion."  But  if  we  use  the  word  '  religion*  in  its  ordinary  sense,  as 
connected  with  dogma,  it  is  evident,  from  Montaigne^s  language,  that  he  was  a 
sceptic,  and  an  unflinching  one  too.  Indeed,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  relig- 
ious opinions  are  the  result  of  custom :  ^*  Comme  de  vTay  nous  n^avons  aultre  mire 
de  la  v6rit6  et  de  la  raison,  que  Texemple  et  id^e  des  opinions  et  osances  du  pals  otL 
nous  sommes :  Id  e$t  tousioure  la  parfaicte  reliaioHy  la  parfaicte  police,  parfaict  et 
accomply  usage  de  toutes  choses."  Euaie  de  Montaigne,  p.  121,  livre  i.  chap.  xxx. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  he  Uiys  down  that  religious  error  is  not  criminal,  p.  68 ; 
compare  p.  28.  See  also  how  he  notices  the  usurpations  of  the  theological  spirit, 
pp.  116,  508,  528.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  Montaigne,  while  recognizing  abstract- 
edly the  existence  of  religious  truths,  doubted  our  capacity  for  knowing  them ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  doubted  if,  out  of  the  immense  number  of  religious  opinions,  there  were 
any  means  of  ascertaining  which  were  accurate.  His  observations  on  miracles  (pp. 
511,  653,  654,  675)  illustrate  the  character  of  his  mind ;  and  what  he  says  on  pro- 
phetic visions  it  quoted  and  confirmed  by  Pinel,  in  his  profound  work  AlOnation 
MentaU,  p.  256.     Compare  Maury,  LSgendee  Pieuses,  p.  268  note. 

^  His  friend,  the  celebrated  De  Thou,  calls  him  **  homme  franc,  ennemi  de  toute 
contrainte.**  MSmoiree,  in  De  TTiou,  Hist,  Univ,  vol.  i.  p.  59 ;  see  also  vol.  xi.  p.  590. 
And  M.  Lamartine  classes  him  with  Montesquieu,  as  **  ces  deux  grands  r^publicaini 
de  U  pensde  fran^aise.**    IRet.  dee  Oiromdins,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 

^  He  says  (i?«atf,  p.  97),  "  Ce  n*est  pas  &  Tadventure  sans  raison  que  nous  at* 
tribuons  &  simplesse  et  ignorance  la  facility  de  croire  et  de  se  laisser  persuader."- 
Compare  two  striking  passages,  pp.  199  and  685.  Nothing  of  this  sort  had  ever  ap- 
peared before  in  the  French  language. 

*'  Dugald  Stewart,  whose  turn  of  mind  was  very  different  from  that  of  Montaigne, 
ealls  him  "'  this  most  amusing  author."  StewarCt  PhUoe.  of  the  Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  468. 
But  Rousseau,  in  every  respect  a  more  competent  judge,  enthusiastically  praises  *Ma 
naivete,  la  grftce  et  Tdnergie  de  son  style  inimitable."    Museet  Fathay,  Vie  de  R<  v* 
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and  tliUH  contributed  to  popularize  those  opinions  which  he  ven- 
tured to  recommend  for  general  adoption. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  open  declaration  of  that  scepticism^ 
vrhich,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  publicly  ap- 
peared in  France."  During  nearly  three  generations,  it  contin- 
ued it€  course  with  a  constantly  increasing  activity,  and  developed 
itself  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  took  place  in  England* 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  all  the  steps  of  this  great  pro- 
cess ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  trace  those  which,  by  their  prom- 
inence, seem  to  be  the  most  important. 

A  few  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Essays  of  Montaigne, 
there  was  published  in  France  a  work,  which,  though  now  little 
read,  possessed  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  reputation  of  the 
highest  order.  This  was  the  celebrated  Treaiise  on  Wisdom^ 
by  Charron,  in  which  we  find,  for  the  first  time,  an  attempt  made 
in  a  modem  language  to  construct  a  system  of  morals  without 
the  aid  of  theology."  What  rendered  this  book,  in  some  respects, 
even  more  formidable  than  Montaigne's,  was  the  air  of  gravity 
with  which  it  was  written.  Charron  was  evidently  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  task  he  h8id  undertaken,  and 
he  is  honourably  distinguished  from  his  contemporaries,  by  a  re- 
markable purity  both  of  language  and  of  sentiment.  His  work 
is  almost  the  only  one  of  that  age  in  which  nothing  can  be  found 
to  ofiend  the  chastest  ears.  Although  he  borrowed  from  Mon- 
taigne innumerable  illustrations,**  he  has  carefully  omitted  those 

fleov,  vol.  i.  p.  186.  Compare  Lettrts  de  Sevigne^  vol.  iii.  p.  491,  edit.  Paris,  1843, 
and  Lettret  dt  Dudeffcmd  a  WalpoU,  vol.  i.  p.  94. 

"  "  Mais  celui  qui  a  r^pandu  et  popul&nse  en  France  le  Bcepticisme,  c^est  Mon- 
taigne." CiAisin,  HUL  de  la  PhiloB.  ii.  sdrie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  288,  289.  "  Die  erste 
Regung  des  skcptischen  Geistes  finden  wir  in  den  Versuchen  des  Michael  von 
Montaigne."  Tennemann^  Gesch.  der  Fhiloa,  vol.  ix.  p.  448.  On  the  immense  in- 
fluence of  Montaigne,  compare  Tenneiruinn^  vol.  iz.  p.  468 ;  JfonUil^  Divert  JStatn^ 
vol.  V.  pp.  263-266  ;  Sorely  jBiblioihegve  Fran^oise^  pp.  80-91 ;  Le  Long^  Bibliotheque 
BUtoriqiUj  vol.  iv.  p.  627. 

*•  Compare  the  remarks  on  Charron  in  Tennemann^  Geschicfde  dtr  PhiloeophU^ 
vol.  ix.  p.  627,  with  two  insidious  passages  in  Charron^  De  la  Sagezse^  vol.  i.  pp.  4| 
866. 

**  The  obligations  of  Charron  to  Montaigne  were  very  considerable,  but  are 
stated  too  strongly  by  many  writers.  Sorely  Bibliotheque  FranfoUej  p.  98 ;  and 
HaUanCe  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  362,  609.  On  the  most  important  subjects, 
Charron  was  a  bolder  and  deeper  thinker  thnn  Montaigne ;  though  he  is  now  so  lit- 
tle read,  that  the  only  tolerably  complete  account  I  have  seen  of  his  system  is  lu 
Tennemann,  Gesch.  der  Philosophie,  vol.  ix.  pp.  458-487.  Buhle  (Geschichte  der 
neuem  Fhilosophie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  918-925)  and  Cousin  {Hist,  de  la  Philoa.  ii.  s6rie,  voL 
ii.  p.  289)  are  sliort  and  unsatisfactory.  Even  Dr.  Parr,  who  was  extensively  read 
in  this  sort  of  literature,  appears  only  to  have  known  Charron  through  Bayle  (see 
notes  on  the  Spital  Sermon,  iu  Parr's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  620,  621);  while  Dugald 
Btewart,  with  suspicious  tautology,  quotes,  in  three  different  places,  the  same  pa»- 
Rftge  from  Charron.  Stewards  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  vol.  ii.  p.  238,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
566,  893.  Singularly  enough,  Talleyrand  was  a  great  admirer  of  De  fa  Sagesse^  and 
presented  his  favourite  copy  of  it  to  Madame  de  GenlisI  See  her  own  account,  in 
Uhn,  de  Genlis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  862,  858. 
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indecencies  into  wliich  that  otherwise  charming  writer  wag 
often  betrayed.  Besides  this,  there  is  about  the  work  of  Charron 
a  systematic  completeness  which  never  fails  to  attract  attention. 
..n  originality,  he  was,  in  some  respects,  inferior  to  Montaigne ; 
but  he  had  the  advantage  of  coming  after  him,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  rose  to  an  elevation  which,  to  Montaigne,  would 
have  been  inaccessible.  Taking  his  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the 
summit  of  knowledge,  ho  boldly  attempts  to  enumerate  the  el- 
ements of  wisdom,  and  the  conditions  under  which  those  elements 
wUl  work.  In  the  scheme  which  he  thus  constructs,  he  entirely 
omits  theological  dogmas  '/^  and  he  treats  with  undissembled 
scorn  many  of  those  conclusions  which  the  people  had  hitherto 
universally  received.  He  reminds  his  countrymen  that  their  re- 
ligion is  the  accidental  result  of  their  birth  and  education,  and 
that  if  they  had  been  bom  in  a  Mohammedan  country,  they  would 
have  been  as  firm  believers  in  Mohammedanism  as  they  then 
were  in  Christianity."  From  this  consideration,  he  insists  on  the 
absurdity  of  their  troubling  themselves  about  the  variety  of  creeds, 
seeing  that  such  variety  is  the  result  of  circumstances  over  which 
they  have  no  control.  Also  it  is  to  be  observed  that  each  of 
these  difierent  religions  declares  itself  to  be  the  true  one;^^  and 
all  of  them  are  equally  based  upon  supernatural  pretensions, 
such  as  mysteries,  miracles,  prophets,  and  the  like.^«  It  is  be- 
cause men  forget  these  things,  that  they  are  the  slaves  of  that 
confidence  which  is  the  great  obstacle  to  all  real  knowledge,  and 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  taking  such  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive view,  as  will  show  us  how  all  nations  cling  with  equal 
zeal  to  the  tenets  in  which  they  have  been  educated.^*  And, 
riays  Charron,  if  we  look  a  little  deeper,  we  shall  see  that  each  of 
the  great  religions  is  built  upon  that  which  preceded  it.  Thus, 
the  religion  of  the  Jews  is  founded  upon  that  of  the  Egyptians ; 

**  See  his  definition,  or  rather  description)  of  wisdom,  in  Charron,  2>e  la  Sag€uey 
^.  i.  p.  295,  vol.  ii.  pp.  US,  116. 

^  J)t  la  SagenH,  vol.  i.  pp.  68,  851. 

^  "  Ghacune  se  pr^fi&re  auz  autrcs,  et  se  confie  d^^tre  la  meilleure  et  plus  Tiaie 
qne  les  autres,  et  s'entrc-reprochent  aussi  les  uncs  aux  autres  quelque  chose,  et  par* 
Id  a^entre-condamnent  et  rejettent.**  De  la  8agt$My  vol.  i.  p.  848 ;  see  albO  rol.  i.  pp. 
144,  304,  805,  306,  vol.  ii.  p.  116.  Expressions  almost  identical  are  used  by  M. 
rharles  Comte,  Traite  de  LSqislation^  vol.  1.  p.  233. 

*■  "  Toutes  trouvcnt  et  foumissent  miracles,  prodiges,  oracles,  myst^res  sacrM, 
Mints  proph^tes,  fdtcs,  certains  articles  de  foy  et  cr6ance  n^cessaires  au  salut.**  Ik 
la  SagesKy  vol.  i.  p.  846. 

**  Hence  he  opposes  proselytism,  and  takes  up  the  philosophic  ground,  that  re- 
2giouA  opinions,  being  governed  by  undeviuting  laws,  owe  their  variations  to  varia- 
tions in  their  antecedents,  and  are  always,  if  left  to  themselves,  suited  to  the  exist* 
'ng  state  of  things:  "  Et  de  ces  conclusions,  nous  apprendons  k  n^dpouser  Hen,  n« 
|urer  &  rien,  n'adniirer  rien,  ne  se  troubler  de  rien,  mais  quoi  qu'il  advienne,  qu  Tod 
crie,  tempetc,  se  rcsoudre  a  ce  point,  que  c^est  le  cours  du  mondc,  e^ttt  natwt  yw 
fail  det  ai«nn«."    J)e  la  Sagestt,  vol.  i.  p.  311. 
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CLristianity  is  the  result  of  Judaism ;  and,  fi-om  these  two  last, 
there  has  naturally  sprung  Mohammedanism/'  We,  therefore, 
adds  this  great  writer,  should  rise  above  the  pretensions  of  hostile 
sects,  and,  without  being  terrified  by  the  fear  of  future  punish- 
ment, or  allured  by  the  hope  of  future  happiness,  we  should  be 
content  with  such  practical  religion  as  consists  in  performing  the 
duties  of  life  ;  and,  uncontrolled  by  the  dogmas  of  any  particulai 
creed,  we  should  strive  to  make  the  soul  retire  inward  upon  itself, 
and  by  the  efforts  of  its  own  contemplation,  admire  the  ineffable 
grandeur  of  the  Being  of  beings,  the  supreme  cause  of  all  created 
things.** 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which,  in  the  year  1601,  were  for  the 
first  time  laid  before  the  French  people  in  their  own  mother- 
tongue.'*  The  sceptical  and  secular  spirit,  of  which  they  were 
the  representatives,  continued  to  increase ;  and,  as  the  seven- 
teenth century  advanced,  the  decline  of  fanaticism,  so  far  from 
being  confined  to  a  few  isolated  thinkers,  gradually  became  com- 
mon, even  among  ordinary  politicians.*'     The  clergy,  sensible  of 

"*  ^  Mais  comroe  elles  ntisftent  Tune  apr^  Fautre,  la  plus  jeune  blLtit  tot^joura 
9ur  son  ahi^e  et  prochaine  pr6c6dente,  laquelle  elle  nMinprouTe,  ni  ne  condamnc  de 
foDds  en  comble,  autrement  elle  ne  seroit  pas  oule,  et  ne  ponrroit  prendre  pied ; 
niais  seulement  I'uccuse  on  dimperfection,  ou  de  son  tcrme  fini,  et  qu*a  cette  occa- 
sion elle  vient  pour  lui  succ^der  et  la  parfaire,  et  ainsi  la  ruine  peu-a*pea,  et  s^enrichit 
de  ses  ddpouilleSf  comme  la  JudaTque  a  fait  tk  la  Gentille  et  Egyptienne,  laChrMienne 
i  la  Judai'que,  la  Mahom^tane  a  la  Judnlque  et  Chr^tienne  ensemble:  niais  lea 
yieilles  condamnent  bien  tout-A-fait  et  enti^rement  lea  jeunes,  et  les  tiennent  pour 
ennemies  capables."  De  la  SageMe^  vol.  i.  p.  849.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  first  in- 
stance in  any  modern  language  of  the  doctrine  of  religious  development ;  a  doctrine 
whichf  since  Charron,  has  been  steadily  advancing,  particularly  among  men  whose 
knowledge  is  extensive  enough  to  enable  them  to  compare  the  different  religions 
which  have  prevailed  at  different  tiroes.  In  this,  as  in  other  subjects,  they  who  are 
unable  to  compare,  suppose  that  every  thing  is  isolated,  simply  because  to  them  the 
continuity  is  invisible.  As  to  the  Alexandrian  doctiine  of  development,  found  par- 
ticularly in  Clement  and  Origen,  see  Neander'h  Hist,  of  tfu  Churchy  vol.  ii.  pp.  234- 
257 ;  and  in  particular  pp.  241,  246. 

*'  De  la  Sagense,  vol.  i.  pp.  856,  865 ;  two  magnificent  passages.  But  the  whole 
chapter  ought  to  be  read,  livre  ii.  chap.  v.  In  it  there  is  an  occasional  ambiguity. 
Tcnnemann,  however,  in  the  most  important  point,  understands  Charron  as  I  do  in 
regard  to  the  doctrine  of  future  punishments.  OenchiekU  der  PhUoeophie,  voL  iz. 
p.  478. 

**  The  first  edition  of  La  Sageste  was  published  at  Bourdeauz  in  1601.  NteeroH, 
Htmtmee  illwitres,  vol.  xvi.  p.  224 ;  HaUam'a  Lit.  of  Europe^  vol.  ii.  p.  609 ;  Biog. 
Univ.  vol.  viii.  p.  250.  Two  editions  were  subsequently  published  in  Parb,  in  1604 
and  1607.     Brunei^  Manuel  du  Libraire,  vol.  i.  p.  689. 

••  Sisraondi  {Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  xxii.  p.  86)  and  Lavall^  {Hist,  des  Fran  fats, 
vol.  iti.  p.  84)  have  noticed  the  diminution  of  religious  zeal  early  in  the  seventeenth 
eentury  ;  and  some  curious  evidence  will  also  be  found  in  the  correspondence  ol 
Duplessis  Mornay.  See,  for  instance,  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Diodaty,  in  1609:  *^  A 
beaucoup  aujourdliui  il  fault  commencer  par  Id,  qu'il  y  a  une  relligion,  premier  que 
de  leur  dire  quelle.**  Duplessis,  Mem.  et  Corresp.  vol.  x.  p.  415.  This  middle,  or 
secular  party,  received  the  name  of  "  Politiques,*'  and  began  to  be  powerftil  in  1692 
or  1593.  Benoist  {Hist,  de  rEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  i.  p.  113),  under  the  year  1593, 
•ontemptuonsly  says :  ^  11  s*^leva  une  foule  de  coneiliateurs  de  religion  ;"  see  also 
jip.  2(  1,  273.     In  1590,  and  in  1694,  the  "  Politiques"  are  noticed  by  De  Thou  {Hist, 
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the  danger,  wished  the  government  to  check  the  progress  of  in- 
quiry ;«*  and  the  pope  himself,  in  a  formal  remonstrance  with 
Henry,  urged  him  to  remedy  the  evil,  by  prosecuting  the  heretics, 
from  whom  he  thought  all  the  mischief  had  originally  proceeded.'* 
But  this  the  king  steadily  refused.  He  saw  the  immense  ad- 
vantages that  would  arise,  if  he  could  weaken  the  ecclesiastical 
power  by  balancing  the  two  sects  against  esuoh  other  ;**  and, 
therefore,  though  he  was  a  Catholic,  his  policy  rather  leaned  in 
favour  of  the  Protestants,  as  being  the  weaker  party."  He 
granted  sums  of  money  towards  the  support  of  their  ministers 
and  the  repair  of  their  churches  ;"  he  banished  the  Jesuits,  who 
were  their  most  dangerous  enemies ;'»  and  he  always  had  with 
him  two  representatives  of  the  reformed  church,  whose  business 
it  was  to  inform  him  of  any  infraction  of  those  edicts  which  he 
had  issued  in  favour  of  their  religion. «° 

C/htv.  vol.  li.  p.  171,  vol.  xil.  p.  184);  and  on  the  increase,  in  1593,  of  "le  tiers 
parti  politique  et  n^gocateur/'  flee  Capejiguey  HUt.  de  la  Re/orme^  vol.  vi.  p.  285. 
See  also,  respecting  **  les  politiqnes,**  a  letter  from  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  hia 
own  court,  in  1615,  in  Capefigue's  RichelieUy  vol.  i.  p.  tf8  ;  and  for  the  rise  in  Paris, 
in  1692,  of  a  **  politiscb  und  kirchlich  gemassigte  Gesinnung,"  see  J2anA:«,  diePdpUe^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  248. 

^  The  Sorbonne  went  so  far  as  to  condemn  Charron^s  great  work,  but  could  not 
succeed  in  having  it  "prohibited.  Compare  Duvtrnet^  Hitt,  de  la  Sorbonne^  voL  iu 
p.  139,  with  BayU^  arti\\e  Charron,  note  F. 

*•  In  the  appendix  to  Ranke  {Die  ROniucfun  Pdpsiey  vol.  iii.  pp.  141, 142),  there 
will  be  found  the  instructions  which  were  given  to  the  nuncio,  in  1603,  when  he  was 
gent  to  the  French  court ;  and  which  should  be  compared  with  a  letter,  written  in 
1604,  in  Sullg^  CEeonomies  Royaie^^  vol.  v.  p.  122,  edit.  1820. 

**  "  Sein  Sinn  war  im  Allgemeinen,  ohne  Zweifel,  das  Glcichgewicht  zwischen  iii- 
nen  zu  erhalten.*'  Ranke^  dts  Pdpste,  vol  ii.  pp.  430, 431.  "  Henri  IV,  Texpression 
de  Tindifferentisme  religieuz,  se  posa  comme  une  transaction  entre  ces  deux  sys- 
t^mes."  Capefiaue^  Hist,  de  la  J^omUy  vol.  vi.  p.  858.  **  Henry  IV.  endeavoured 
to  adjust  the  balance  evenly.'*  »nedley^t  Htgt.  of  the  Reformed  Religionin  Franeej 
vol.  iii.  p.  19.  See  also  Benoiet^  Hist,  de  V  Edit  de  If  antes,  vol.  i.  p.  186.  Hence,  of 
course,  neither  party  was  quite  satisfied.  Mablt/'s  ObservatiimSy  vol.  ill.  p.  220 ; 
Mezeray,  Histoire  de  France^  vol.  viii.  p.  959. 

*^  Compare  Capefigue,  Hist,  de  la  Riforme,  vol.  viii.  p.  61,  with  Baxin^  Bist.  de 
Louie  Xiri.y  vol  i.  pp.  32,  38.  See  also,  on  his  inclination  towards  the  Protestants, 
MMn,  de  Fontenay  AfareuH^  vol.  i.  p.  91.  Fontenay,  p.  94,  mentions,  as  a  singular 
Instance,  that  "  ii  se  vist  dc  son  temps  des  huguenots  avoir  des  abbiyes." 

**  Sully  (Economies  RoyaleSy  vol.  iv.  p.  134,  vol.  vi.  p.  283;  Duplessis  Momay, 
Mim.  et  Corresp,  vol.  zi.  p.  242 ;  Benoiat,  JRst.  de  P  Edit  de  NanUs,  vol.  il.  pp.  68, 
805.  These  grants  were  annual,  and  were  apportioned  by  the  Protestants  themselves. 
See  their  own  account,  in  Quick's  SynodicoK  in  Gallia^  vol.  i.  pp.  198, 222,  246, 247, 
249,  275-277. 

**  Henry  IV.  banished  the  Jesuits  in  1594 ;  but  they  were  allowed,  later  in  hii 
reign,  to  make  fresh  settlements  in  France.  Fiassan,  Mist,  de  la  Diplomatie,  vol.  vi. 
p.  485 ;  Bazin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol  i.  p.  106 ;  Monteil,  Divers  Etats,  vol.  v.  p. 
192  note;  De  Thou,  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  xiv.  p.  298.  Compare  the  notices  of  them  in 
Sully,  (Economies,  vol.  ii.  p.  234,  vol.  iv.  pp.  200,  285,  245.  But  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  owed  their  recall  to  the  dread  entertained  of  their  intrigues  ((xrigoire, 
Hist,  des  Confesseurs,  p.  816k  and  Henry  evidently  disliked,  as  well  as  feared  them. 
See  two  letters  from  him  in  Duplessis,  Mem.  et  Corresp.  vol.  vi.  pp.  129,  151.  It 
would  appear,  from  the  J/ifot.  de  liichelieu,  vol.  v.  p.  350,  Paris,  1823,  that  the  king 
Oever  restored  to  them  their  former  authoritv  in  regard  to  education. 
,     ••  Bazin^  Hist,  de  Louis  XHI,  vol.  i.  pp.  142,  143 ;  Le  Vassvr^  vol.  i.  p.  156  • 
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Thus  it  was,  that  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  tolera- 
tion was  preceded  by  scepticism ;  and  thus  it  was,  that  out  ot 
this  scepticism  there  arose  the  humane  and  enlightened  measures 
of  Henry  IV.  The  great  prince,  by  whom  these  things  were  ef- 
fected, unhappily  fell  a  victim  to  that  fanatical  spirit  which  he 
had  done  much  to  curb  ;«»  but  the  circumstances  which  occurred 
after  his  death,  showed  how  great  an  impetus  had  been  given  to 
the  age. 

On  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1610,  the  government  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  queen,  who  administered  it  during  the  mi- 
nority of  her  son,  Louis  XIII.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  evidence 
of  the  direction  which  the  mind  was  now  taking,  that  she,  though 
a  weak  and  bigoted  woman,**  refiained  from  those  persecutions 
which,  only  one  generation  before,  had  been  considered  a  neces- 
sary proof  of  religious  sincerity.  That,  indeed,  must  have  been 
a  movement  of  no  common  energy,  which  could  force  toleration, 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  upon  a  princess  of  the  house  oi 
Medici,  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  Catholic,  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  midst  of  her  priests,  and  had  been  accustomed  to 
look  for  their  applause  as  the  highest  object  of  earthly  ambition. 

Yet  this  was  what  actually  occurred.  The  queen  continued 
the  ministers  of  Henry  IV.,  and  announced  that  in  every  thing 
she  would  follow  his  example."  Her  first  public  act  was,  a  dec- 
laration, that  the  Edict  of  Nantes  should  be  inviolably  preserved; 
for,  she  says,  "experience  has  taught  our  predecessors,  that  vio- 
lence, so  far  from  inducing  men  to  return  to  the  Catholic  church, 
prevents  them  from  doing  so."**     Indeed,  so  anxious  was  she 

SianoneU^  Yoh  xxii.  p.  116;  DufUmU  Momay^  vol.  L  p.  889;  SuUy^  (Economic,  Tol. 
vii.pp.  105,432,442. 

"  When  Raraillac  was  examined,  he  said,  **  qu^il  j  avait  M  excite  par  Tint^rM 
de  la  religion,  et  per  one  impulsion  irrtoistible.'*  Bom^  BisL  de  LovU  XJIIy  vol.  i. 
p.  88.  This  work  contains  the  fullest  account  I  have  met  with  of  Ravaillac  ;  of 
whom  there  is,  moreover,  a  description  in  Lm  HUtoriettes  de  TaUemarU  da  Beaux, 
Tol.  i.  p.  85,  Paris,  1840,  a  very  curious  book. 

"  Le  Vassor  {HuL  de  Louts  XIIJ^  vol.  i.  p.  27  9j  calls  her  "  superstitieuse  au 
dernier  point;"  and,  in  vol.  v.  p.  481,  "  femme  cr^dule  et  superstitieuse.**  See  also 
▼oL  iii.  p.  250,  vol.  vi.  p.  628 ;  and  Ore^oirey  Hist,  dee  Co^feaseure^  p.  65. 

"*  **£Ue  annonya  qu'elle  vouloit  suivre  en  tout  Texemple  du  feu  roi.  .  .  .  L« 
minist^re  de  Henri  lY,  que  la  reine  continuoit.**  Siemondi^Hist,  dee  Franfoie^  vol 
xxii.  pp.  206,  210 ;  and  see  two  letters  from  her,  in  JDuplessis  Momay^  Mem,  et  Cor* 
reep.  vol.  xi.  p.  282,  vol.  xii.  p.  428.  Sully  had  feared  that  the  death  of  Henry  IV. 
would  cause  a  change  of  policy :  "  que  Ton  s'alloit  jetter  dans  des  desseins  tous  con 
iraires  aux  r^les,  ordres  et  maximes  du  feu  roy."  (Economiee  Royalee^  vol.  viii 
p.  401. 

**  See  the  declaration  in  Bcuin^  Hist,  de  Louie  XIII^  vol.  i.  pp.  74,  75 ;  and  no- 
tices of  it  in  Mhrt,  de  Richelieu^  vol.  i.  p.  58 ;  Capejlyue'e  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  27 ; 
Benoiet,  Hist,  de  P  Edit  de  NanUs,  vol.  ii.  p.  7;  Le  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XUl,  voL 
W  p.  58.  But  none  of  these  writers,  nor  Sismondl  (vol.  xxii.  p.  221),  appear  to  bi 
aware  that  the  issuing  of  this  declaration  was  determined  on,  in  council,  as  early  aa 
the  17  th  of  May ;  that  is,  only  three  days  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  This  is  men- 
tioned by  Foi  tchartrain,  who  was  then  one  of  the  ministers.    See  Mim,  de  FohI* 
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upon  this  pointy  that  when  Louis,  in  1614,  attained  his  nominal 
majority,  the  first  act  of  his  government  was  another  confirma- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.'^  And,  in  1615,  she  caused  the 
king,  who  still  remained  under  her  tutelage,^^  to  issue  a  declara* 
tion,  by  which  all  preceding  measures  in  favour  of  the  Protes- 
tants were  publicly  confirmed.*^  In  the  same  spirit,  she,  in  1611, 
wished  to  raise  to  the  presidency  of  parliament  the  celebrated 
De  Thou;  and  it  was  only  by  making  a  formal  announcement 
of  his  heresy,  that  the  pope  succeeded  in  frustrating  what  he  con- 
sidered an  impious  design." 

The  turn  which  things  were  now  taking,  caused  no  little 
alarm  to  the  friends  of  the  hierarchy.  The  most  zealous  church- 
men loudly  censured  the  policy  of  the  queen;  and  a  great  histo- 
lian  has  observed,  that  when,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL, 
such  alarm  was  caused  in  Europe  by  the  active  encroachments 
of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  France  was  the  first  country  that 
ventured  to  oppose  them/^  The  nuncio  openly  complained  to 
the  queen  of  her  conduct  in  favouring  heretics;  and  he  anxiously 
desired  that  those  Protestant  works  should  be  suppressed,  by 
which  the  consciences  of  true  believers  were  greatly  scandal- 
ized.^°  But  these,  and  similar  represeatations,  were  no  longer 
listened  to  with  the  respect  they  would  formerly  have  received  ; 
and  the  affairs  of  the  country  continued  to  be  administered  with 
those  purely  temporal  views,  on  which  the  measures  of  Henry  IV. 
had  been  avowedly  based.^' 

Such  was  now  the  policy  of  the  government  of  France  ;  a  gov- 
ern men  t  which  not  many  years  before,  had  considered  it  the  great 

chartrain,  edit.  Petitot,  1822,  vol.  i.  p.  409 ;  a  bobk  litUe  known,  bat  well  worthy  of 
being  read. 

••  Bazin,  Nisi,  de  Louis  XIJl,  vol  i.  p.  262;  Benmst^  Hist,  de  V  Edit  d^  Nantes, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  140 ;  Mern,  de  Fontenay  Mareuil^  vol.  i.  p.  257  ;  Le  Vassor^  vol.  i.  p.  604. 

**  **Lai8sant  n6anmoins  Tad  ministration  du  royaunie  d  lareine  sa  mdre.^  Mhn. 
de  Bassompierre^  vol.  ii.  p.  62.  Compare  Sulltfy  (Economiesy  vol.  ix.  p.  177.  Sht 
possessed  complete  authority  over  the  icing  till  1617.  See  Mhncires  de  Montglai^ 
vol.  i.  p.  24:  '^avoit  6t6  tenu  fort  bas  par  la  reine  sa  mdre.**  See  also  Le  Vnssor, 
IRst.  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  ii.  pp.  640,  677,  716,  764. 

•'  Bazin,  Hist,  de  Tjouis  XIII,  vol.  i.  pp.  881,  382. 

"  In  1611,  *'  Ic  pape  le  rcjeta  formellement  corame  h^rdtique.**  Bazifiy  vol.  i.  p. 
174.  This  is  glossed  over  by  Pontchartraln  {Mhnmres,  vol.  i.  p.  460) ;  but  the  state- 
ment of  M.  Bazin  is  confirmed  in  the  preface  to  De  Thou,  Uistoire  Univertelle,  vol. 
L  p.  xvi. 

**  "Der  erste  Einhalt  den  die  kirchliche  Reetauration  erfubr,  geschah  in  Frank* 
riech.'*    Rankey  die  ROmischen  Papste,  vol.  iii.  p.  160. 

^  This  desire  was  expressed  several  times,  but  in  vain  :  "  Gem  hatten  die  Nuntien 
Werke  wie  von  Thou  und  Richer  verboten,  aber  es  wahr  ihncn  nicht  moglich.*^ 
Ratike,  die  Papxtey  vol.  iii.  p.  181,  Anhang.  Compare  Mem,  de  Richelieu,  vol.  ii.  p. 
68 ;  Mitn,  de  Pontchartrain,  vol.  i.  p.  428. 

*'  Tliis  decline  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  noticed  by  many  writers  of  the  time ; 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  very  curious  remonstrance  of  the  French  clergy,  ia 
1606,  in  J)e  IJiou,  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  xiv.  pp.  446,  447. 
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duty  of  a  sovereign  to  punish  heretics  and  extirpate  heresy.  That 
this  continued  improvement  was  merely  the  result  of  the  general 
inteUectual  development,  is  evident,  not  only  from  its  success, 
but  also  from  the  character  of  the  queen-regent  and  the  king. 
No  one  who  has  read  the  contemporary  memoirs,  can  deny  that 
Mary  de  Medici  and  Louis  XIII.  were  as  superstitious  as  any  of 
their  predecessors,  and  it  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  this  disre- 
gard of  theological  prejudices  was  due,  not  to  their  own  personal 
merits,  but  to  the  advancing  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  to 
the  pressure  of  an  age  which,  in  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  hur- 
ried along  those  who  believed  themselves  to  be  its  rulers. 

But  these  considerations,  weighty  as  they  are,  will  only 
slightly  diminish  the  merit  of  that  remarkable  man,  who  now 
appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  aflairs.  During  the  lapt  eigh- 
teen years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  France  was  entirely  gov- 
erned by  Richelieu,^'  one  of  that  extremely  small  class  of  states- 
men to  whom  it  is  given  to  impress  their  own  character  on  the 
destiny  of  their  country.  This  great  ruler  has,  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  political  art,  probably  never  been  surpassed,  except  by  that 
prodigy  of  genius  who,  in  our  time,  troubled  the  fortunes  of  Eu- 
rope. But,  in  one  impoitant  point  of  view,  Richelieu  was  supe- 
rior to  Napoleon.  The  life  of  Napoleon  was  a  constant  eflFort  to 
oppress  the  liberties  of  mankind ;  and  his  unrivalled  capacity 
exhausted  its  resources  in  struggling  against  the  tendencies  of  a 
great  age.  Richelieu,  too,  was  a  despot ;  but  his  despotism  took 
a  nobler  turn.  He  displayed,  what  Napoleon  never  possessed,  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  his  own  time.  In  one  great 
point,  indeed,  he  failed.  His  attempts  to  destroy  the  power  of 
the  French  nobility  were  altogether  futile  ;'•  for,  owing  to  a  long 
course  of  events,  the  authority  of  that  insolent  class  was  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  popular  mind,  that  the  labours  of  another  century 
were  required  to  efface  its  ancient  influence.  But,  though  Riche- 
lieu could  not  diminish  the'  social  and  moral  weight  of  the  French 
nobles,  he  curtailed  their  political  privileges ;  and  he  chastised 

"  Ab  M.  Monteil  says  (Hist,  den  Frangaia  des  divers  Etatt,  vol.  viu  p.  114), 
**  Richelieu  tint  le  Bceptre ;  Louis  XIII  porta  la  couronne.**  And  Campion  (ife- 
moiresy  p.  87)  calls  him  **plut6t  le  maitre  que  le  ministre ;"  and  adds,  pp.  218,  219, 
that  be  *'  avoit  gouvern^  dix-huit  ans  la  France  avec  un  pouToir  absolu  et  unc  gloire 
sans  pareille.**    Compare  Mhn  du  Cardinal  de  Rett^  vol.  i.  p.  68. 

'■  The  common  opinion,  put  forth  in  AUeofCs  Hist,  of  Furope^  vol.  i.  pp.  lui- 
104,  and  In  many  other  books,  is,  that  Richelieu  did  destroy  their  influence ;  but 
this  error  arises  from  confusing  political  influence  with  social  influence.  What  ia 
termed  the  political  power  of  a  class,  is  meroW  the  symptom  and  manifestation  oi 
its  real  power ;  and  it  is  no  use  to  attack  the  first,  unless  you  can  aiso  weaken  the 
second.  The  real  power  of  the  nobles  was  social,  and  that  neither  Richelieu  uur 
Louis  XIY .  could  imp«r ;  and  it  remained  intact  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  intellect  of  France  rebelled  against  It,  overthrew  it,  and  finaU|y 
ftffeeted  the  French  Revolution. 
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their  crimes  with  a  severity  which,  for  a  time  at  least,  repressed 
their  former  license.^*  So  little,  however,  can  even  the  ablest 
statesman  effect,  miless  he  is  seconded  by  the  general  temper  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lives,  that  these  checks,  rude  as  they  were, 
produced  no  permanent  result.  After  his  death,  the  French 
nobles,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  quickly  rallied ;  and,  in  tho 
wars  of  the  Fronde,  debased  that  great  struggle  into  a  mere  oon« 
test  of  rival  families.  Nor  was  it  until  the  c!^  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  France  was  finally  relieved  from  the  overweening 
influence  of  that  powerful  class,  whose  selfishness  had  long  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  civilization,  by  retaining  the  people  in  a 
thraldom,  from  the  remote  effects  of  which  they  have  not  yet 
fully  recovered. 

Although  in  this  respect  Richelieu  failed  in  achieving  his  de- 
signs, lie  in  other  matters  met  with  signal  success.  This  was 
owing  to  the  fact,  that  his  large  and  comprehensive  views  har- 
monized with  that  sceptical  tendency,  of  wliich  I  have  just  given 
some  account.  For  tins  remarkable  man,  though  he  was  a  bishop 
and  a  cardinal,  never  for  a  moment  allowed  the  claims  of  his  pro- 
fession to  make  him  forego  the  superior  claims  of  his  country. 
He  knew,  what  is  too  often  forgotten,  tfcat  the  governor  of  a  peo- 
ple should  measure  affairs  solely  by  a  political  standard,  and 
should  pay  no  regard  to  the  pretensions  of  any  sect,  or  the  prop- 
agation of  any  opinions,  except  in  reference  to  the  present  and 
practical  welfare  of  men.  The  consequence  was,  that,  during 
his  administration,  there  was  seen  the  marvellous  spectacle  of 
supreme  authority  wielded  by  a  priest,  who  took  no  pains  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  spiritual  classes.  Indeed,  so  far  from 
this,  he  often  treated  them  with  what  was  then  considered  un 
exampled  rigour.  The  royal  confessors,  on  account  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  functions,  had  always  been  regarded  with  a  cer- 
tain veneration ;  they  were  supposed  to  be  men  of  unspotted 
piety  ;  they  had  hitherto  possessed  immense  influence,  and  even 
the  most  powerful  statesmen  had  thought  it  advisable  to  show 
them  the  deference  due  to  their  exalted  position."'*     Bichelieu,  ■ 

^*  Richelieu  appears  to  have  formed  the  design  of  humbling  the  nobles,  at  least 
as  early  as  1624.  See  a  characteristic  passage  in  his  Memoires,  Tol.  ii.  p.  840.  lo 
Swinburne^  Cowrts  of  Europe^  vol.  ii.  pp.  63-66,  there  is  a  curious  traditional  anec- 
dote, which,  though  probably  false,  shows,  at  all  events,  the  fear  and  hatred  with 
which  the  French  nobles  regarded  the  memory  of  Richelieu  more  than  a  oenturj 
after  his  death. 

^*  On  their  influence,  sec  &r^tr«,  Histoiredea  Con/edteura;  and  compare  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Grote,  a  great  writer,  whose  mind  is  always  ready  with  historical  analo- 
ffies.  Chrote's  HUL  of  Oreeccy  vol.  vi.  p.  893,  2d  edit.  1851.  Many  of  the  French  kings 
had  a  strong  natural  affection  for  monks ;  but  the  most  singular  instance  I  have 
found  of  this  sor..  of  love  is  mentioned  by  no  less  a  man  than  De  Thou,  respecting 
Henry  III.  De  Thou  (Hist.  Univ,  vol.  x.  pp.  666,  667)  says  of  that  prince:  '*Soit 
temperament,  soit  Education,  la  presence  d'un  motne  faisait  toi^jours  plaisir  4  Henri- 
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however,  was  too  ftmiliar  with  the  arts  of  his  profession,  to  fed 
much  respect  for  these  keepers  of  the  consciences  of  kings 
Caussin,  the  confessor  of  Louis  XIII.,  had,  it  seems,  foUowed  the 
example  of  his  predecessors,  and  endeavoured  to  instil  his  own 
views  of  policy  into  the  mind  of  the  royal  penitent.^*  But  Riche- 
lieu, so  soon  as  he  heard  of  this,  dismissed  him  from  o£Sce,  and 
sent  him  into  exile ;  for,  he  contemptuously  says,  ^^  the  little 
father  Caussin"  should  not  interfere  in  matters  of  government, 
since  he  is  one  of  those  ^^  who  have  always  been  brought  up  in 
the  innocence  of  a  religious  life/'^'  Caussin  was  succeeded  by 
the  celebrated  Sirmond ;  but  Richelieu  would  not  allow  the  new 
confessor  to  begin  his  duties,  until  he  had  solemnly  promised 
never  to  interfere  in  state  affairs.  ^^ 

On  another  occasion  of  much  more  importance,  Richelieu  dis- 
played a  similar  spirit.  The  French  clergy  were  then  possessed 
of  enormous  wealth ;  and  as  they  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  taxing 
themselves,  they  were  carefiil  not  to  make  what  they  considered 
unnecessary  contributions  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
state.  They  had  cheerfully  advanced  money  to  carry  on  war 
against  the  Protestants,  because  they  believed  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  assist  in  the  extirpation  of  heresy. ''•  But  they  saw  no  reason 
why  their  revenues  should  be  wasted  in  effecting  mere  temporal 
benefits ;  they  considered  themselves  as  the  guardians  of  fiinds 
set  apart  for  spiritual  purposes,  and  they  thought  it  impious 

et  Je  lui  ai  moi-mAme  souvent  entendu  dire,  que  leur  me  produisoit  Ic  m6me  efiet 
sur  flon  Ame,  que  le  chatouUlement  le  plus  d^licat  sur  le  corps.'' 

^*  One  of  hiB  suggestions  was,  **  sur  les  dangers  que  couroit  le  catholicisme  en 
AUemagne,  par  ses  liaisons  avec  les  puissaDces  protestantes."  Orkgoire^  Hitt.  dei 
(UmftM98UT%^  p.  fS42.  The  fullest  account  of  Caussin  is  in  Z«  Vamar^  Hi»t.  de  Louu 
Xlll^  vol.  ix.  pp.  287-299 ;  to  which,  however,  Grdgoire  never  refers.  As  I  shall 
have  frequent  occasion  to  quote  Le  Vnssor,  I  maj  observe,  that  he  is  far  more  accu- 
rate than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  he  has  been  verj  unfairly  treated  by  the 
majority  of  French  writers,  among  whom  he  is  unpopular,  on  account  of  his  con- 
^tant  attacks  on  Louis  XIV.  Sismondi  {HUt.  desFranfau^  vol.  xxii.  pp.  188,  189) 
speaks  highly  of  his  Bist  of  Louis  XIII.  ;  and  so  far  as  my  own  reading  extends, 
I  can  confirm  his  favourable  opinion. 

*^  "Le  petit  p^re  Caussin.^'  Mem.  de  Richelieu^  vol.  x.  p.  206 ;  and  at  p.  217, 
he  is  cLissed  among  the  "  personnes  qui  avoient  toujours  M  nourries  dans  Tin- 
Docence  d'une  vie  religicuse:"  see  also  p.  215,  on  his  "simplicity  et  ienorance.** 
Respecting  Richelieu's  treatment  of  Caussin,  see  Mhn,  de  Montfflat^  vol.  i.  pp.  17S< 
176;  Lettree  de  Patin,  vol.  i.  p.  49 ;  Dee  Rkaux,  HUtorietten^  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 

^^  Siamondiy  Uiat.  dee  Fran^aie^  vol.  xxiii.  p.  832 ;  TaHefnant  dee  Reaux^  HistO' 
rieUee^  vol  iil  p.  78  note.  Le  Yassor  (Biet,  de  Louie  XIII,  vol.  x.  part  ii.  p.  761) 
teys,  that  Sirmond  "  se  soutint  4  la  cour  sous  le  ministere  de  Richelieu,  parce  qu^il 
Be  se  mdloit  poiiit  dcs  afTaires  d'etat."  According  to  the  same  writer  (vol  viii.  p. 
156),  Richelieu  thought  at  one  time  of  depriving  the  Jesuits  of  their  post  of  con- 
fessor to  the  king. 

'*  iMvalUe,  Biet,  dee  Fran^me,  vol.  iii.  p.  87 ;  Le  VaeeoTy  Biet,  de  LcntU  XlII^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  208;  BaaAn^  Biet,  de  Louie  XIII,  vol.  U.  p.  144 ;  Benoiet,  Biet.  de  PEdit 
de  HafUee,  vol.  ii.  pp.  387,  888.  Benoist  says:  "  Le  clerg6  de  France,  ignorant  et 
corrompu,  croyoit  tout  son  devoir  compris  dans  Textirpation  des  h^r^tiques ;  el 
m6me  il  ofTroit  de  grandes  sommeR,  4  condition  qu'on  les  employflt  k  cette  guerre.'' 
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that  wealth  consecrated  by  the  piety  of  their  ancestors  should 
fall  into  the  profene  hands  of  secular  statesmen.  Richelieu,  who 
looked  on  these  scruples  as  the  artifices  of  interested  men,  had 
taken  a  very  different  view  of  the  relation  which  the  clergy  bore 
to  the  country.*®  So  far  from  thinking  that  the  interests  of  th« 
church  were  superior  to  those  of  the  state,  he  laid  it  down  as  a 
maxim  of  policy,  that  ^^  the  reputation  of  the  state  was  the  fiist 
consideration/'*"  With  such  fearlessness  did  he  carry  out  this 
principle,  that  having  convoked  at  Mantes  a  great  assembly  of 
the  clergy,  he  compelled  them  to  aid  the  government  by  an  ex- 
traordinary supply  of  6,000,000  francs ;  and  finding  that  some 
of  the  highest  dignitaries  had  expressed  their  discontent  at  so 
unusual  a  step,  he  laid  hands  on  them  also  and,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  church,  sent  into  exile  not  only  four  of  the  bishops, 
but  likewise  the  two  archbishops  of  Toulouse  and  of  Sens." 

If  these  things  had  been  done  fifty  years  earlier,  they  would 
most  assuredly  have  proved  fatal  to  the  minister  who  dared  to 
attempt  them.  But  Richelieu,  in  these  and  similar  measures, 
was  aided  by  the  spirit  of  an  age  which  was  beginning  to  despise 
its  ancient  masters.  For  this  general  tendency  was  now  be- 
coming apparent,  not  only  in  literature  and  in  politics,  but  even 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  ordinary  tribunals.  The  nuncio  in- 
dignantly complained  of  the  hostility  displayed  against  ecclesias- 
tics by  the  French  judges ;  and  he  said  that,  amorg  other 
shameful  things,  some  clergymen  had  been  hung,  without  being 
first  deprived  of  their  spiritual  character.®^     On  other  occasions, 

"  In  which  he  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  high  authority  of  Vattel,  whese  words  I 
shall  quote  for  the  sake  of  those  politicians  who  stiU  cleave  to  the  superannuated 
theory  of  the  sacrednesa  of  church-property :  **  Loin  que  I*ezemption  appartienne  aux 
bicns  d  ^glise  parce  quMls  sont  consacr^s  i  Dieu,  c'est  au  contraire  par  cette  raison 
mome,  qu'ils  doivent  dtres  pris  les  premiers  pour  ie  salut  de  I*etat ;  car  il  n*y  a  rien 
de  plus  agrdable  au  Pere  commun  des  hommes,  que  de  garantir  une  nation  de  sa 
mine.  Dieu  n^ayant  bcsoin  de  rien,  lui  consacrer  des  biens,  c^est  les  destiner  d  den 
usages  qui  lui  soient  agr6ablos.  De  plus,  les  biens  de  T^glise,  de  Taveu  du  clerg6 
iui-m6nie,  sont  en  grande  partie  destinte  aux  paurres.  Quand  V^tat  est  dans  le  bi^ 
soin,  i!  est  sans  doute  le  premier  pauvre,  et  le  plus  digne  de  secours."  Vattely  U 
Droit  des  Getu,  vol  i.  pp.  176,  177. 

"*  *<  Que  la  reputation  de  Pdtat  est  preferable  k  toutes  choses.**  3fem,  de  Riek 
elifu,  vol.  ii.  p.  482.     This  was  in  1626,  and  by  way  of  refuting  the  legate. 

"  Sismondi,  HUt.  des  Fran^aia^  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  477,  478 ;  iaziuy  HUt,  de  Loma 
Xllly  vol.  iv.  pp.  325,  826.  The  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  knew  Richelieu  personally, 
says :  **  M.  le  cardinal  de  Richelieu  avoit  donn^  une  attcinte  cruelle  i  la  dignity  et 
i.  la  liberte  du  clerg^  dans  Tassembiee  de  Mante,  et  il  avoit  exil6,  avec  des  cireon- 
•tances  atroces,  six  de  ses  pr^lats  les  plus  considerables."  Mhn.  de  Ketz,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 

"  "  Die  Nuntien  finden  kein  Ende  der  Beschwcrden  die  aie  machen  zu  miissen 
elauben,  vorziiglich  uber  die  B  schrankungen  welche  die  gei;>tliche  Jurisdiction  er* 
nihre.  .  .  .  Zuweilen  werde  ein  Oeistlicher  hingcrichtet  ohne  erst  degradirt  zu  seyn." 
Rankej  die  P&pete^  vol.  iii.  p.  157 :  a  summary,  in  1641,  of  the  complaints  of  th« 
then  nuncio,  and  of  those  of  his  predecessors.  Le  Vassor  (JJiet.  de  Louie  XlTl^ 
vol.  V.  pp.  61  seq.)  has  given  some  curious  details  respecting  the  animositv  betweea 
the  clergy  and  the  secuUr  tribunals  of  France  In  1624. 
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fclic  increasing  contempt  showed  itself  in  a  way  well  suited  to  the 
coaiponess  of  the  prevailing  manners,  Sourdis,  the  Archbishop 
of  BourJeaux,  was  twice  ignominiously  beaten ;  once  by  the 
Duke  d'Epernon,  and  afterwards  by  the  Marechal  de  Vitry/* 
Nor  did  Bichelieu,  who  usually  treated  the  nobles  with  such 
seyerity,  seem  anxious  to  punish  this  gross  outrage.  Indeed,  the 
archbishop  not  only  received  no  sympathy,  but,  a  few  years  later, 
was  peremptorily  ordered  by  Richelieu  to  retire  to  his  own  dio- 
cese ;  such,  however,  was  his  alarm  at  the  state  of  affairs,  that 
he  fled  to  Carpentras,  and  put  himself  under  the  protection  of 
the  pope.^«  This  happened  in  1641;  and  nine  years  earlier,  the 
church  had  incurred  a  still  greater  scandal.  For  in  1632,  serious 
disturbances  having  arisen  in  Languedoc,  Bichelieu  did  not  fear 
to  meet  the  difficulty  by  depriving  some  of  the  bishops,  and  seiz- 
ing the  temporalities  of  the  others/** 

The  indignation  of  the  clergy  may  be  easily  imagined.  Such 
repeated  injuries,  even  if  they  had  proceeded  from  a  layman, 
would  have  been  hard  to  endure ;  but  they  were  rendered  doubly 
bitter  by  being  fl  e  work  of  one  of  themselves — one  who  had  been 
nurtured  in  the  profession  against  which  he  turned.  This  it 
was  which  aggravated  the  offence,  because  it  seemed  to  be  add- 
ing treachery  to  insult.  It  was  not  a  war  from  without,  but  it 
was  a  treason  from  within.  It  was  a  bishop  who  humbled  the 
episcopacy,  and  a  cardinal  who  affronted  the  Church."  Such, 
however,  was  the  general  temper  of  men,  that  the  clergy  did  not 
venture  to  strike  an  open  blow  ;  but,  by  means  of  their  partisans, 

"*  Sitmondiy  Hist,  des  Fran^ais,  yoI.  xxiii.  p.  801 ;  Mhn,  de  Bastompierre^  to: 
ill.  pp.  802,  853.  Bazin,  who  notices  this  disgraceful  affair,  simply  says  {Ifut.  dk 
LouU  Xll/y  v<^.  iii.  p.  453):'"Le  marechal  de  Vitry,  suivant  Pexempie  qui  lui  en 
avoit  donn6  le  due  d*Epernon,  s'eniporta  jupqu'd  le  frapper  de  son  bfiton."  In  re- 
gard to  Epernon,  the  best  account  is  in  Afem.  de  Richelieu^  where  it  is  stated  (vol. 
▼iiL  p.  194)  that  the  duke,  just  before  flogging  the  archbishop,  "  disoit  au  pcuple, 
'Rangez-Tous,  vous  verrez  comme  j^^trillerai  votre  archev6que.' "  This  was  suted 
by  a  witness,  who  heard  the  duke  utter  the  words.  Compare,  for  further  informa- 
tion, Le  Vaeeor,  Hint  de  Lonis  XIII,  vol.  x.  part  ii.  p.  97,  with  TailematU  dee  Reaux^ 
HUtcrietteSy  vol.  iii.  p.  116.  Des  R6aux,  who,  in  his  own  way,  was  somewhat  of  a 
philosopher,  contentedly  says :  **  Cet  archevfique  se  pouvoit  vanter  d'etre  le  prdlat 
du  monde  qui  avoit  6td  le  plus  battu.*^  His  brother  was  Cardinal  Sourdis ;  a  man  oi 
bome  little  reputation  in  his  own  time,  and  concerning  whom  a  curious  anecdote  \a 
l«latcd  in  Mefn.  de  Conrart,  pp.  231-234. 

•  SUmofuH,  Hist,  dee  Fran^aie,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  470.  Le  Vassor  {Hist,  de  Louie 
Xllly  vol.  X.  part  ii.  p.  149)  says:  **I1  s'cnfuit  done  honteusement  k  Carpentras 
lous  la  protection  du  pape.*^ 

■*  "  Les  6v^uvs  furcnt  punis  par  la  saisie  de  leur  teniporel ;  Alby,  Nimes,  Uz^ 
mrcnt  prlvdes  de  leurs  pr^lais."  Capifigue^e  Richelieu,  Paris,  1844,  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 
Tb«  Protestants  were  greatly  delighted  at  the  punishment  of  the  bishops  of  Alby  and 
Kimes,  which  **  lea  niinistrea  regardoient  comme  une  vengeance  divine."  Benoist^ 
Hist,  de  CEdit  de  NarUen,  vol.  ii.  pp.  628,  529. 

"^  In  a  short  account  of  Richelieu,  which  was  published  immediately  after  hit 
ieath,  the  writer  indignantly  says,  that  "  being  a  cardinal,  he  afflicted  the  church." 
Bonters  Tracts  vol.  v.  p.  640.     Compare  Bazin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII^  vc  L  iv.  p.  %1% 

2q 
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they  scattered  the  most  odious  libels  against  the  great  ministci 
Tliey  said  that  he  was  unchaste,  that  he  was  guilty  of  open  de- 
bauchery, and  that  he  held  incestuous  commerce  with  his  own 
niece."  They  declared  that  he  had  no  religion  ;  that  he  was 
only  a  Catholic  in  name  ;  that  he  was  the  pontiff  of  the  Hugue- 
nots ;  that  he  was  the  patriarch  of  atheists ;"  and,  what  was 
worse  than  all,  they  even  accused  him  of  wishing  to  establish  a 
schism  in  the  French  church.''  Happily,  the  time  was  now 
passing  away  in  which  the  national  mind  could  be  moved  by 
such  artifices  as  these.  Still,  the  charges  are  worth  recording, 
because  they  illustrate  the  tendency  of  public  affairs,  and  the 
bitterness  with  which  the  spiritual  classes  saw  the  reins  of  power 
falling  from  their  hands.  Indeed,  all  this  was  so  manifest,  that 
in  the  last  civil  war  raised  against  Bichelieu,  only  two  years  be- 
fore his  death,  the  insurgents  stated  in  their  proclamation,  that 
one  of  their  objects  was  to  revive  the  respect  with  which  the 
clergy  and  nobles  had  formerly  been  treated.** 

The  more  we  study  the  career  of  Richelieu,  the  more  prom- 
inent does  this  antagonism  become.  Every  thing  proves  that 
he  was  conscious  of  a  great  struggle  going  on  between  the  old 
ecclesiastical  scheme  of  government,  and  the  new  secular  scheme  ; 
and  that  he  was  determined  to  put  down  the  old  plan,  and  up- 
bold  the  new  one.  For,  not  only  in  his  domestic  administration, 
but  also  in  his  foreign  policy,  do  we  find  the  same  unprecedent- 
ed disregard  of  theological  interests.  The  House  of  Austria, 
particularly  its  Spanish  branch,  had  long  been  respected  by  all 
pious  men  as  the  faithful  ally  of  the  church :  it  was  looked  upon 
as  the  scourge  of  heresy  ;  and  its  proceedings  against  the  heretics 
had  won  for  it  a  great  name  in  ecclesiastical  history."  When, 
therefore,  the  French  government,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX., 
made  a  deliberate  attempt  to  destroy  the  Protestants,  France 
naturally  established  an  intimate  connexion  with  Spain  as  well 
as  with  Rome  ;^^  and  these  three  great  powers  were  firmly  unit- 

"  This  Bcandalous  charge  in  regard  to  his  niece,  was  a  favourite  one  with  tb» 
clergy ;  and  among  many  other  instances,  the  accusation  was  brought  by  the  Gardi- 
lud  de  yalcn9ay  in  the  grossest  manner.  See  TalUmant  dea  Reaux^  Historutiea^  voL 
Hi.  p.  201. 

*  **  De  lA  ces  petits  Merits  qui  le  d6noncaient  comme  le  *  pontife  des  huguenots  * 
on  Me  patriarche  des  ath^es.^  *'     CapefigueU  Ricftelteu^  toI.  i.  p.  312. 

**  Compare  Des  Reaux^  Historiettes^  vol.  ii.  p.  238,  with  Le  Vatwr^  Hint,  it 
LouU  XIII,  vol.  viii.  part  ii.  pp  177,  178,  vol  ix.  p.  277. 

**  See  the  manifesto  in  SitmonM^  HitU  de*  FranqaU^  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  452,  453. 

"  Late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  **fils  ain^  de  F^glise*^  was  the  recognized  and 
well-merited  title  of  the  kings  of  Spain.  De  Thou^  HUL  Univ.  vol.  xi.  p.  280.  Com- 
pare Duplewia  Momay^  Mem.  et  Correepond.  vol.  xi.  p.  21.  And  on  the  opiniona 
which  the  Catholics,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  generally  held  respecting 
Spain,  see  Metn.  de  Fontenay  Afareuil,  vol.  i.  p.  189 ;  Mem.  de  Baaeompierre,  vol.  i. 
p.  424. 

*'  As  to  the  connexion  between  this  foreign  policy  and  the  maasaere  of  Sainl 
Bartholomew,  see  Capefyue,  Iliet.  de  la  Riforme,  vol.  iii.  pp.  258,  268  260. 
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ad;  not  by  a  community  of  temporal  interests,  but  by  the  force 
of  a  religious  compact.  This  theological  confederacy  was  after- 
words broken  up  by  the  personal  character  of  Henry  IV.,'^  and 
by  the  growing  indifference  of  the  age  ;  but  during  the  minority 
of  I^ouis  XIII.,  the  queen-regent  had  in  some  degree  renewed  it, 
and  had  attempted  to  revive  the  superstitious  prejudices  upon 
which  it  was  based,**  In  all  her  feelings,  she  was  a  zealous  Cath- 
olic ;  she  was  warmly  attached  to  Spain ;  and  she  succeeded 
in  marrying  her  son,  the  young  king,  to  a  Spanish  princess,  and 
her  daughter  to  a  Spanish  prince. «« 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  when  Bichelieu,  a  great 
dignitary  of  the  Romish  church,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
anairs,  he  would  have  re-established  a  connexion  so  eagerly  de- 
sired by  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged.'^  But  his  conduct 
was  not  regulated  by  such  views  as  these.  His  object  was,  not 
to  favour  the  opinions  of  a  sect,  but  to  promote  the  interests  of 
a  nation.  His  treaties,  his  diplomacy,  and  the  schemes  of  his 
foreign  alliances,  were  all  directed,  not  against  the  enemies  of 
the  church,  but  against  the  enemies  of  France.  By  erecting  this 
new  standard  of  action,  Richelieu  took  a  great  step  towards  secu- 
larizing the  whole  system  of  European  politics.  For,  he  thus 
made  the  theoretical  interests  of  men  subordinate  to  their  prac- 
tical interests.  Before  his  time,  the  rulers  of  France,  in  order  to 
punish  their  Protestant  subjects,  had  not  hesitated  to  demand 
the  aid  of  the  Catholic  troops  of  Spain  ;  and  in  so  doing,  they 
merely  acted  upon  the  old  opinion,  that  it  was  the  chief  duty  of 
a  government  to  suppress  heresy.  This  pernicious  doctrine  was 
first  openly  repudiated  by  Richelieu.  As  early  as  1617,  and  be- 
fore he  had  established  his  power,  he,  in  an  instruction  to  one  of 
the  foreign  ministers  which  is  still  extant,  laid  it  down  as  a  prin* 

**  On  the  policy,  and  still  more  on  the  feelings,  of  Henry  lY.  towards  the  House 
of  Austria,  see  Sully^  (Eeonomiei  RoyaUiy  toL  ii.  p.  291,  Tol.  iii.  pp.  162,  166,  voL 
ir.  pp.  289,  290,  821,  843,  844,  364,  vol  v.  p.  128,  vol  vi.  p.  298,  toI.  vii.  p.  808, 
▼Ol.  Till.  pp.  196,  202,  848. 

"*  CapefiffueU  Riehelim^  vol  i.  pp.  26,  869;  Mem.  de  MofUglat^  vol.  i.  pp.  16, 
17 ;  Le  Vaster^  Hitt,  de  LouU  Xllly  vol.  i.  p.  268,  toI.  vi.  p.  849 ;  Sumondi,  IfUt. 
iu  Franfau,  Tol.  xxii.  p.  227.  Her  husband,  Henry  lY.,  said  that  she  had  *'  the 
soul  of  a  Spaniard."     Capefigvs,  Hist,  de  la  JUforme^  toL  yiii.  p.  160. 

**  This  was,  in  her  opinion,  a  master-stroke  of  policy :  **  Ent^t^  du  double 
mariage  areo  TEspagne  qn^elle  avoit  manage  avec  tant  d'application,  et  qu^elle  re- 
gardoit  comme  le  plus  ferme  appui  de  son  autorit^.**  Le  VaeecTy  Hist,  de  Louis 
XUl,  Tol.  i.  pp.  458,  454. 

*^  So  late  as  1656,  the  French  clergy  wished  "  to  hasten  a  peace  with  Spain,  and 
to  curb  the  heretics  in  France."  Letterfrom  Pell  to  ThurloSy  written  in  1656,  and 
printed  in  Vaugkan^s  Protectorate  of  CromueU^  vol.  i.  p.  486,  8to.  1889.  During 
the  minority  of  Louis  XIII.,  we  hear  of  "les  z616z  catholiques,  et  ceux  qui  d^si- 
roient,  &  quelque  prix  que  ce  fust,  Tunion  des  deux  roys,  et  des  deux  couronnes  de 
France  et  d'Espagne,  comme  le  seul  moyen  proprc,  selon  leur  advis,  pour  Textirpib' 
don  des  h6r6sies  dans  la  chrestient^."  Sully^  (Econ,  Royales^  vol.  ix.  p.  181 ; 
pare  vol.  vii.  p.  248,  ou  '*  lea  z61^7  catholiques  espagnolUiez  de  France." 
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eiple,  that^  in  mattere  of  state,  no  Catholic  ought  to  piefer  a 
Spaniard  to  a  French  Protestant.'*  To  us,  indeed,  in  the  pro^ 
gress  of  society,  such  preference  of  the  claims  of  our  country  to 
those  of  our  creed,  has  become  a  matter  of  course  ;  but  in  those 
days  it  was  a  startling  novelty."  Bichelieu,  however,  did  not 
fear  to  push  the  paradox  even  to  its  remotest  consequences. 
The  Catholic  church  justly  considered  that  its  interests  were 
bound  up  with  those  of  the  House  of  Austria  ;**"*  but  Richelieu, 
directly  he  was  called  to  the  council,  determined  to  humble  that 
house  in  both  its  branches."  °*  To  eflFect  this,  he  openly  support- 
ed the  bitterest  enemies  of  his  own  religion.  He  aided  the  Lu- 
therans against  the  Emperor  of  Germany ;  he  aided  the  Cal- 
Tinists  against  the  King  of  Spain.  During  the  eighteen  years  he 
was  supreme,  he  steadily  pursued  the  same  undeviating  pol* 
icy.'"'  When  Philip  attempted  to  oppress  the  Dutch  Protes- 
tants, Bichelieu  made  common  cause  with  them  ;  at  first,  advanc- 
ing them  large  sums  of  money,  and  afterwards  inducing  the 
French  king  to  sign  a  treaty  of  intimate  alliance  with  those 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  church,  he  ought  rather  to  have 
chastised  as  rebellious  heretics. '"'    In  the  same  way,  when  that 

**  See  SUmondi^  HUt,  dea  FrarifaU^  vol  xxii.  pp.  887-389,  where  the  importaoce 
of  this  document  is  noticed,  and  it  is  said  that  Richelieu  had  drawn  it  up  "  aveo 
beaucoup  de  soin."  The  language  of  it  is  very  peremptory  :  "  Que  nul  catboliquo 
n^cst  si  avcugle  d^estimer  en  mati^re  d'6tat  un  Eepagnol  meiUeur  qu^uA  fran^ais  hu- 
guenot." 

"*  Even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.  the  French  Protestants  were  not  conridcred 
to  be  Frenchmen :  *^  The  intolerant  dogmas  of  Roman  Catholicism  did  not  recognize 
them  as  Frenchmen.  They  were  looked  upon  as  foi'eigners,  or  rather  as  enemies  \ 
and  were  treated  as  such."     Felice^  Hiai.  of  the  ProtestanU  of  France^  p.  216. 

**  Sismondi  says,  under  the  year  1610,  "Toute  T^glise  catholique  croyoit  son 
■ort  U6  &  celui  dc  U  maison  d^Autriche."    Hist,  de*  FraniQaie^  vo\,  xxii.  p.  180. 

**>  «*  Sa  vue  dominante  fut  Tabaissement  de  la  maison  d^Autriuhe."  Flaesan^  Hist, 
de  la  DiplonuUie  Franqaiee^  vol.  iii.  p.  SI.  And,  on  the  early  formation  of  this 
■cheme,  see  Mtin.  de  la  Rochefoucauld^  vol.  i.  p.  360.  De  Retz  says,  that  before 
BUcholieu,  no  one  had  even  thought  of  such  a  step:  **  Celui  d^attaquer  la  formidable 
maison  d'Autriche  n^avoit  ^t6  imaging  de  peraonne."  Mim.  de  Retz^  vol.  i.  p.  45. 
This  is  rather  too  strongly  expressed  ;  but  the  whole  paragraph  is  curious,  as  writ- 
ten by  a  man  who  possessed  great  ability,  which  De  Retz  undoubtedly  did,  and 
who,  though  hating  Richelieu,  could  not  refrain  from  bearing  testimony  to  his  im« 
mense  services. 

^^  *'  Obwohl  Cardinal  der  r5mischen  Kirch e  trug  Richelieu  kein  Bedenken,  mit 
den  Protcstanten  selbst  unverhohlen  in  Bund  zu  treten."  Ranke,  die  Papnte^  vol 
U.  p.  510.  Compare,  in  Mem.  de  Fontenay  Afareuil^  vol.  iu  pp.  28,  29,  the  reproach 
which  the  nuncio  Spada  addressed  to  Richelieu  for  treating  with  the  Protestants, 
«*  de  la  paix  qui  se  traittoit  avec  les  huguenots."  See  also  Le  Vdseor^  Hist,  de  Louit 
Xin,  vol.  V.  pp.  230,  354-356,  567  ;  and  a  good  passage  in  Lavallie  Hiat.  dee  Fran- 
faie,  vol.  iii.  p.  90,— an  able  little  work,  and  perhaps  the  best  small  history  ever 
oublished  of  a  great  country. 

**  De  Retz  mentions  a  curious  illustration  of  the  feelings  of  the  ecclesiastical 
party  respecting  this  treaty.  He  says,  that  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  who,  the  yeai 
after  the  death  of  Richelieu,  was  for  a  moment  at  the  head  of  affairs,  began  his  ad* 
aiinistration  by  giving  to  the  Dutch  their  choice,  either  to  abandon  their  religion, 
ar  else  forfeit  the'  *  -*Uiance  with  France ;  **Et  il  deroanda  d6s  le  premier  ionr  am 
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great  war  broke  out,  in  which  the  emperor  attempteil  to  sabjugate 
to  the  true  &ith  the  consciences  of  German  Protestants,  Biche* 
lieu  stood  forward  as  their  protector ;  he  endeavoured  from  the 
beginning  to  save  their  lectder  the  Palatine  ;**^^  and,  failing  in  that, 
he  concluded  in  their  favour  an  alliance  with  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,'®'  the  ablest  military  commander  the  Reformers  had  then 
produced.  Nor  did  he  stop  there.  After  the  death  of  Gus- 
tavus, he,  seeing  that  the  Protestants  were  thus  deprived  oi 
their  great  leader,  made  still  more  vigorous  efforts  in  their  fa- 
vour. ^'^^  He  intrigued  for  them  in  foreign  courts  ;  he  opened  ne- 
gotiations in  their  behalf ;  and  eventually  he  organized  for  their 
protection  a  public  confederacy,  in  which  all  ecclesiastical  con- 
siderations were  set  at  defiance.  This  league,  which  formed  an 
important  precedent  in  the  international  polity  of  Europe,  was 
not  only  contracted  by  Richelieu  with  the  two  most  powerful 
enemies  of  bis  own  church,  but  it  was,  from  its  tenor,  what  Q^ 
mondi  emphatically  calls  a  "  Protestant  confederation," — a  Prot- 
estant confederation,  he  says,  between  France,  England^  and 
Holland.*" 

These  things  alone  would  have  made  the  administration  of  Ri- 
chelieu a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  European  civilization.  For, 
his  government  affords  the  first  example  of  an  eminent  Catholic 
statesman  systematically  disregarding  ecclesiastical  interests,  and 
showing  that  disregard  in  the  whole  scheme  of  his  foreign  as  well 
as  domestic  policy.  Some  instances,  indeed,  approaching  to  this, 
may  be  found,  at  an  earlier  period,  among  the  petty  rulers  of 
Italian  states ;  but,  even  there,  such  attempts  had  never  been 

HoUandois  quails  se  convertissent  &  la  religion  catholique,  sMls  vouloient  demeurer 
dans  ralliance  de  France."  Mkm.  du  Cardinal  dt  HeU,  vol.  i.  p.  89.  This,  I  sup* 
pose,  is  the  original  authority  for  the  statement  in  the  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xiv.  p.  440; 
though,  as  b  too  often  the  case  in  that  otherwise  valuable  iirork,  the  writer  htm 
omitted  to  indicate  the  source  of  his  information. 

^  In  1626,  he  attempted  to  form  a  league  **  en  faveur  du  Palatin.**  8Umondi, 
Hut,  dea  Franfait,  vol.  xxii.  p.  576.  Sismondi  seems  not  quite  certain  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  his  proposal ;  but  as  to  this  there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt ;  for  it 
appears  from  his  own  memoirs,  that  even  in  1624  he  had  in  view  the  recovery  of 
the  Palatinate.     Mem,  de  Richtlieu^  vol.  ii.  p.  406 ;  and  again  in  1626,  p.  468. 

^  Sitmofidi,  vol.  zxiL  p.  173;  Capefigu«^9  Richelieu^  vol  i.  p.  415;  Le  VassoTy 
llisU  dt  LouU  XIII,  vol.  vi.  pp.  12,  600 ;  and  at  p.  489 :  "  Le  roi  de  Su^de  qui 
oompt<*it  uniqueraent  sur  le  cardinaL^* 

"*  Compare  i/«m.  dt  Moniglat,  vol.  i.  pp.  74,  76,  voL  ii.  pp.  92,  93,  with  Jiem.  d$ 
Fimtenay  MareuU,  vol.  il.  p.  198 ;  and  Hou^lCs  Lettertj  p.  247.  The  different  views 
which  occurred  to  his  fertile  mind  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  OusUtus,  are 
strikingly  summed  up  in  Mem.  ds  RiefielieUy  vol.  viL  pp.  272-277.  On  his  subsequent 
pecuniary  advances,  see  vol.  iz.  p.  396. 

^^  In  1633,  **  les  ambassadeurs  de  France,  d'Angleterre  et  de  HoUando  mirent  h 
profit  le  repos  de  Thiver  pour  resserrer  la  conf6d6ration  protestante.**  Sumimdij 
But,  de9  Franqau^  vol.  xxiii.  p.  221.  Compare,  in  WhUeloeke's  Sufedish  Enihany^ 
ro^  1.  p.  275,  the  remark  made  twenty  years  kter  by  Christina,  daughter  of  Gustar 
"ua.  on  the  union  with  *'  papists." 
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duccessful ;  they  had  never  been  continued  for  any  length  of 
time^  nor  had  they  been  .carried  out  on  a  scale  large  enough  to 
raise  them  to  the  dignity  of  international  precedents.  The  pe- 
culiar glory  of  Bichelieu  is,  that  his  foreign  policy  was,  not  oc- 
casionally, but  invariably,  governed  by  temporal  considerations  ; 
nor  do  I  believe  that,  during  the  long  tenure  of  his  power,  there 
is  to  be  found  the  least  proof  of  his  regard  for  those  theological 
interests,  the  promotion  of  which  had  long  been  looked  upon  as 
a  matter  of  paramount  importance.  By  thus  steadily  subor- 
dinating the  church  to  the  state  ;  by  enforcing  the  principle  of 
this  subordination,  on  a  large  scale,  with  great  ability,  and  with 
unvarying  success,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  purely  secular 
polity,  the  consolidation  of  which  has,  since  his  death,  been  the 
aim  of  all  the  best  European  diplomatists.  The  result  was  a 
most  salutary  chance  ;  which  had  been  for  some  time  preparing, 
but  which,  under  him,  yrcus  first  completed.  For,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  this  system,  an  end  was  put  to  religious  wars  ;  and 
the  chances  of  peace  were  increased,  by  thus  removing  one  of 
the  causes  to  which  the  interruption  of  peace  had  often  been 
owing. ''•  At  the  same  time,  there  was  prepared  the  way  for 
that  final  separation  of  theology  from  politics,  which  it  will  be 
the  business  of  future  generations  fully  to  achieve.  How  great 
a  step  had  been  taken  in  this  direction,  appears  from  the  facility 
with  which  the  operations  of  Richelieu  were  continued  by  mea 
every  way  his  inferiors.  Less  than  two  years  after  his  death, 
there  was  assembled  the  Congress  of  Westphalia  ;^"  the  mem- 

***  ThiB  change  may  be  illustrated  by  comparing  the  work  of  Grotins  with  th&l 
of  Vattel.  These  two  eminent  men  are  still  respected,  as  the  most  authoritative 
expounders  of  international  law ;  but  there  is  this  important  difference  between 
them,  that  Vattel  wrote  more  than  a  century  after  Grotius,  and  when  the  secular 
orinciples  enforced  by  Richelieu  had  penetrated  the  minds  even  of  common  politi- 
cians. Therefore,  Vattel  says  {Le  Droit  des  Oeru^  vol.  i.  pp.  379,  880) :  *'  On  demande 
all  est  permis  de  faire  alliance  avccune  nation  qui  ne  professe  pas  lam6me  religion  f 
Si  les  trait^s  faits  avec  les  ennemis  de  la  foi  sont  valides?  Grotius  a  trait6  la  ques- 
tion assez  au  long.  Gette  discussion  pourait  dtre  n^cessaire  dans  un  temps  o6  la 
Aireur  des  partis  obscurctssait  encore  des  principcs  qu*elle  avait  long*temps  fiut 
oublier,  osons  croire  qu^eUe  serait  superflue  dans  notrc  si^le.  La  loi  natarelle  seulo 
r6git  les  trait^s  des  nations ;  la  difference  de  religion  y  est  absolument  dtrangdre.** 
Bee  also  p.  818,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  161.  On  the  other  hand,  Grotius  opposes  alli«/i'j«« 
between  nations  of  different  religion,  and  says,  that  nothing  can  justify  them  ei  jopt 
"  une  extreme  n^cessit^.  .  .  .  Gar  il  faut  chercher  pr6mi6rcment  le  r^gne  c^lfiste, 
c^est  d  dire  penser  avant  toutes  choses  k  la  propagation  de  T^vangile. '  Ard  he 
further  recommends  that  princes  should  follow  the  advice  given  on  this  su^J^ct  by 
Foulques,  Archbishop  of  Rheims !  Grotitu,  le  Droit  de  la  Ouerre  et  de  la  Psli,  livre 
ii.  chap.  XV.  sec.  xi.  vol.  i.  pp.  486,  486,  edit.  Barbeyrac,  Amsterdam,  1724,  4to;  a 
passage  the  more  instructive,  because  Grotius  was  a  man  of  great  genius  sjid  great 
humanity.  On  religious  wars,  as  naturally  recognized  in  barbarous  times,  see  the 
eurious  and  important  work,  Institutee  of  Txmour^  pp.  141,  888,  886. 

*••  "  Le  Congrod  de  Westphalie  s'ouvrit  le  10  avril,  1( 


1648."  LavalUey  Hist,  dei 

tfu  -  ^      -       - 

, , —     -  —   x" ' 

iied  in  December,  1642.     Biog,  Univ,  voL  xxxviii.  p.  \ 


WanfaM,  vol.  iii.  p.  156.     Its  two  great  diviuons  at  Munster  and  Osnabruck.  were 
formed  in  March,  1644.  FloMtan^  Hist,  de  la  DiplomaHs^  vol  iii.  p.  110.     Rici  eG«« 
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berB  of  which  concluded  that  celebrated  peace,  which  is  re- 
markable, as  being  the  first  comprehensive  attempt  to  adjust  the 
conflicting  interests  of  the  leading  European  countries.*'*  In 
this  important  treaty,  ecclesiastical  interests  were  altogether 
disregarded  ;**'  and  the  contracting  parties,  instead  of,  as  here- 
tofore, depriving  each  other  of  their  possessions,  took  the  bolder 
course  of  indemnifying  themsels^es  at  the  expense  of  the  church| 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  seize  her  revenues,  and  secularize  several 
of  her  bishoprics. »*»  From  this  grievous  insult,  which  became  a 
precedent  in  the  public  law  of  Europe,  the  spiritual  power  has 
never  recovered :  and  it  is  remarked  by  a  very  competent  au- 
thority, that,  since  that  period,  diplomatists  have,  in  their  offi- 
cial acts,  neglected  religious  interests,  and  have  -preferred  the 
advocacy  of  matters  relating  to  the  commerce  and  colonies  of 
their  respective  coimtries."'  The  truth  of  this  observation  is 
confirmed  by  the  interesting  fact,  that  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
to  which  this  same  treaty  put  an  end,  is  the  last  great  religious 
war  which  has  ever  been  waged  ;"^  no  civilized  people,  during 
two  centuries,  having  thought  it  worth  while  to  peril  their  own 
safety  in  order  to  disturb  the  belief  of  their  neighbours.  This, 
indeed,  is  but  a  part  of  that  vast  secular  movement,  by  which 
cuperstition  has  been  weakened,  and  the  civilization  of  Europe 
secured.  Without,  however,  discussing  that  subject,  I  will  now 
endeavour  to  show  how  the  policy  of  Richelieu,  in  regard  to  the 
French  Protestant  church,  corresponded  with  his  policy  in  re- 
gard to  the  French  Catholic  church ;  so  that,  in  both  depart- 

"•  "  Les  r^gnes  de  Charlea-Quint  et  de  Henri  IV:  font  6poque  pour  certainen 
parties  du  droit  international ;  mais  le  point  de  depart  le  plus  saillant,  c^est  la  paix 
de  Westphalie.''  EMchbach,  Introdw.  a  C  Etude  du  Droit,  Paris,  1846,  p.  92.  Com- 
pare the  remarks  on  Mably,  in  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  7,  and  Siwiondi,  Hist,  du 
r'ran^aia,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  179 :  *'  base  au  droit  public  de  1'  Europe.*' 

^"  Compare  the  indignation  of  the  pope  at  this  treaty  ( Vattel,  le  Droit  dee  oeiM, 
Tol.  iL  p.  28)f  with  Rankest  Papste,  vol.  ii.  p.  676 :  *'  Das  religiose  Element  ist 
zuriickgetretcn ;  die  politischen  Riiuksichten  beherrschen  die  Welt :"  a  summary  of 
the  general  state  of  affairs. 

&  «  La  France  obtint,  par  ce  traits,  en  indemnity  la  sonveramet^  dcs  tron 
^vdchds,  Metz,  Toul  et  Verdun,  ainsi  que  celle  d* Alsace.  La  satisfaction  ou  indem* 
nit^  des  autres  parties  intcrcse^cs  fut  conveuue,  en  grande  partie,  aux  d^pens  de 
r^glise,  et  moyennant  la  sdcularieation  de  plusieurs  ^v^ch^s  et  b^ndiices  eccl^sias- 
tiques.**  KocK,  Tableau  dee  Rholutione,  vol.  i.  p.  828. 

"'  Dr.  Yaughan  (^Protectorate  of  Cromvoelly  vol.  i.  p.  civ.)  says :  "  It  is  a  leading 
fact,  also,  In  the  history  of  Modern  Europe,  that,  from  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in 
1648,  religion,  as  the  great  object  of  negotiation,  began  every  where  to  give  place 
A>  questions  relating  to  colonies  and  commerce."  Charles  Butler  observed,  that 
this  treaty  '*  considerably  lessened  the  influence  of  religion  on  politics."  ButUt^^ 
Reminieeenceey  vol  i.  p.  181. 

"*  The  fact  of  the  Thirty  Tears*  War  being  a  religious  contest,  formed  the  basit 
»f  one  of  the  'charges  which  the  church-party  brought  against  Richelieu ,  and  an 
author,  who  wrote  in  1634,  *'  montroit  bien  au  long  que  Talliance  du  roy  de  France 
avec  les  protectants  6toit  contraire  aux  int^rets  de  la  religion  catholique ;  parce  que 
La  guerre  des  Provinces  Unies,  et  celle  d^AUemugne  6toient  des  gtierre?  de  religiou.* 
Benoint,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantee^  vol.  ii.  p.  686. 
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ments^  this  great  statesman,  aided  by  that  progress  of  knowledge 
for  which  his  age  was  remarkable,  was  able  to  struggle  with  prej- 
udices from  which  men,  slowly,  and  with  infinite  difficulty,  wero 
attempting  to  emerge. 

The  treatment  of  the  French  Protestants  by  Richelieu,  is, 
undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  honourable  parts  of  his  system ; 
and  in  it,  as  in  other  liberal  measures,  he  was  assisted  by  the 
course  of  preceding  events.  His  administration,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  that  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  queen-regent,  presents 
the  noble  spectacle  of  a  toleration  far  more  complete  than  any 
which  had  then  been  seen  in  Catholic  Europe.  While  in  other 
Christian  countries,  men  were  being  incessantly  persecuted,  sim- 
ly  because  they  held  opinions  different  from  those  professed 
y  the  established  clergy,  France  refused  to  follow  the  general 
example,  and  protected  those  heretics  whom  the  church  was 
eager  to  punish.  Indeed,  not  only  were  they  protected,  but, 
when  they  possessed  abilities,  they  were  openly  rewarded.  In 
addition  to  their  appointments  to  civil  offices,  many  of  them 
were  advanced  to  high  military  posts;  and  Europe  beheld,  with 
astonishment,  the  armies  of  the  king  of  France  led  by  heretical 
generals.  Rohan,  Lesdigui^res,  Chatillon,  La  Force,  Bernard 
de  Weimar,  were  among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  military 
leaders  employed  by  Louis  XIII.;  and  all  of  them  were  Protes- 
tants, as  also  were  some  younger,  but  distinguished,  officers, 
SJich  as  Gassion,  Rantzau,  Schombeig,  and  Turenne.  For  now, 
nothing  was  beyond  the  reach  of  men  who,  half  a  century  earlier, 
would,  on  account  of  their  heresies,  have  been  persecuted  to  the 
death.  Shortly  before  the  accession  of  Louis  XIII.,  Lesdigui- 
^res,  the  ablest  general  among  the  French  Protestants,  was  made 
marshal  of  France."*  Fourteen  years  later  the  same  high 
dignity  was  conferred  upon  two  other  Protestants,  Chatillon 
and  La  Force;  the  former  of  whom  is  said  to  have  been  the 
most  influential  of  the  schismatics."*  Both  these  appointments 
were  in  1622;"^  and,  in  1634,  still  greater  scandal  was  caused 
by  the  elevation  of  Sully,  who,  notwithstanding  his  notorious 
heresy,  also  received  the  staff  of  marshal  of  France."'  Thib 
was  the  work  of  Richelieu,  and  it  gave  serious  offence  to  the 

''^  According  to  a  contemporarj,  he  receired  this  appointment  without  having 
asked  for  it:  **  sans  6cre  4  la  cour  ni  Tavoir  demand^**  Ifem,  de  Fonttnay  Mareuiif 
Tol.  i.  p.  70.  In  1622f  even  the  lieutenanta  of  Lesdigui^res  were  Protestants:  **se9 
Beutenants,  qui  estant  tous  huguenots/*  Jbid.  vol.  i.  p.  638.  These  memoirs  are 
very  valuable  iu  regard  to  political  and  military  matters,  their  author  having  played 
a  couspicuous  part  in  the  transactions  which  he  describes. 

iM  it  J]  „ty  avoit  personne  dans  le  parti  huguenot  si  consid^ble  que  lul.^  7W* 
%ema7U  den  RiauXy  BUtoriettes^  vol.  v.  p.  204. 

»"  Bioff.  Univ.  vol.  xv.  p.  247  ;  BmoUt,  HvtU  de  VEdit  de  Nantee,  vol.  ii.  p.  400. 

""  Additions  to  SiUly^  (Economies  Royalee^  vol.  viil  p.  496 ;  Smedley'a  Hifi  «« 
<4«  Reformed  Religion  in  France^  vol.  lii.  p.  204. 
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fnendfl  of  the  church;  but  the  great  statesman  paid  so  littk 
attention  to  their  clamour,  that,  after  the  civil  war  was  conchideJ, 
he  took  another  step  equally  obnoxious.  The  Duke  de  Rohan 
was  the  most  active  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  established  church, 
and  was  looked  up  to  by  the  Protestants  as  the  main  support  of 
fclieir  party.  He  had  taken  up  arms  in  their  favour,  and,  de- 
clining to  abandon  his  religion,  had,  by  the  fate  of  war,  been 
driven  from  France,  But  Richelieu,  who  was  acquainted  with 
his  ability,  cared  little  about  his  opinions.  He,  therefore,  re- 
called him  from  exile,  employed  him  in  a  negotiation  with  Swit- 
zerland, and  sent  him  on  foreign  service,  as  commander  of  one 
of  the  armies  of  the  king  of  France."* 

Such  were  the  tendencies  which  characterized  this  new  state 
of  things.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  how  beneficial  this 
great  change  must  have  been ;  since,  by  it,  men  were  encouraged 
to  look  to  their  country  as  the  first  consideration,  and,  discard- 
ing^ their  old  disputes.  Catholic  soldiers  were  taught  to  obey 
heretical  generals,  and  follow  their  standards  to  victory.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  mere  social  amalgamation,  arising  from  the 
professors  of  dififerent  creeds  mixing  in  the  same  camp,  and 
fighting  under  the  same  banner,  must  have  still  further  aided  to 
disarm  the  mind,  partly  by  merging  theological  feuds  in  a  com- 
mon, and  yet  a  temporal,  object,  and  partly  by  showing  to  each 
sect,  that  their  religious  opponents  were  not  entirely  bereft  of 
human  virtue;  that  they  still  retained  some  of  the  qualities  of 
men;  and  that  it  was  even  possible  to  combine  the  errors  of 
heresy  with  all  the  capabilities  of  a  good  and  competent  citi- 
zen."' 

But,  while  the  hateful  animosities  by  which  France  had  long 
been  distracted,  were,  under  the  policy  of  Richelieu,  gradually 
subsiding,  it  is  singular  to  observe  that,  though  the  prejudices 
of  the  Catholics  obviously  diminished,  those  of  the  Protestants 
seemed,  for  a  time,  to  retain  all  their  activity.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
striking  proof  of  the  perversity  and  pertinacity  of  such  feelings, 
that  it  was  precisely  in  the  country,  and  at  the  period,  when  the 
Protestants  were  best  treated,  that  they  displayed  most  turbu- 
lence.    And,  in  this,  as  in  all  such  cases,  the  cause  principally 

'"  CapefifffteU  Richelieu^  vol.  ii.  p.  57 ;  Mem,  di  Rohan^  vol.  i.  pp.  66,  69 ;  Mem, 
d£  Bansompierre,  vol.  iii.  pp.  824,  848 ;  Mem.  de  MorUglatf  vol.  i.  p.  86 ;  Le  Vassw^ 
Bitt,  de  IxniU  XI  11^  vol.  vii.  p.  157,  vol.  viii.  p.  284.  ThiB  great  rise  in  the  fortunea 
•f  Rohan  took  place  at  different  times  between  1632  and  1685. 

"*  Late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Duplessis  Momay  had  to  state,  what  was  thee 
considered  by  the  majority  of  men  an  incredible  paradox,  "  que  ce  n^estoit  pas 
chose  incompatible  dVstre  bon  huguenot  et  bon  Fran^oys  tout  ensemble.**  JJupUssU, 
Meni.et  Correepond.  vol.  i.  p.  146.  Compare  p.  218,  vol.  ii.  pp.  45,  46,  77,  677, 
vol.  vii.  p.  294,  vol.  xi.  pp.  81,  68 ;  interesting  passages  for  the  history  of  opiniont 
\d  France.  . 
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at  work  was  the  influence  of  that  class  to  which  circumstfi-nces, 
I  will  now  explain,  had  secured  a  temporary  ascendency. 

For,  the  diminution  of  the  theological  spirit  had  effected  in 
the  Protestants  a  remarkable  but  a  very  natural  result.  The 
increasing  toleration  of  the  French  government  had  laid  open  to 
their  leaders  prizes  which  before  they  could  never  have  obtained 
As  long  as  all  offices  were  refused  to  the  Protestant  nobles,  it 
was  natural  that  they  should  chng  with  the  greater  zeal  to  their  j 
own  party,  by  whom  alone  their  virtues  were  acknowledged. 
But,  when  the  principle  was  once  recognized,  that  the  state 
would  reward  men  for  their  abilities,  without  regard  to  their  re- 
ligion, there  was  introduced  into  every  sect  a  new  element  of 
discord.  The  leaders  of  the  Eeformers  could  not  fail  to  feel 
some  gratitude,  or,  at  all  events,  some  interest  for  the  govern- 
ment which  employed  them;  and  the  influence  of  temporal  con- 
siderations being  thus  strengthened,  the  influence  of  religious 
ties  must  have  been  weakened.  It  is  impossible  that  opposite 
feelings  should  be  paramount,  at  the  same  moment,  in  the  same 
mind.  The  further  men  extend  their  view,  the  less  they  care 
for  each  of  the  details  of  which  the  view  is  composed.  Patriot- 
ism is  a  corrective  of  superstition;  and  the  more  we  feel  for  our 
country,  the  less  we  feel  for  our  sect.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  the 
progress  of  civilization,  the  scope  of  the  intellect  is  widened ; 
its  horizon  is  enlarged ;  its  sympathies  are  multiplied ;  and,  as 
the  range  of  its  excursions  is  increased,  the  tenacity  of  its  grasp 
is  slackened,  until,  at  length,  it  begins  to  perceive  that  the  infi- 
nite variety  of  circumstances  necessarily  causes  an  infinite  variety 
of  opinions;  that  a  creed,  which  is  good  and  natural  for  one  man, 
may  be  bad  and  unnatural  for  another;  and  that,  so  far  from  in- 
terfering with  the  march  of  religious  convictions,  we  should  be 
content  to  look  into  ourselves,  search  our  own  hearts,  purge  our 
own  souls,  soften  the  evil  of  our  own  passions,  and  extirpate  that 
insolent  and  intolerant  spirit,  which  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the 
effect  of  all  theological  controversy. 

It  was  in  this  direction,  that  a  prodigious  step  was  taken  by 
the  French,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  advantages  which  arose  were  accompanied 
by  serious  drawbacks.  From  the  introduction  of  temporal  con- 
siderations among  the  Protestant  leaders,  there  occurred  two  re- 
sults of  considerable  importance.  The  first  result  was,  that 
many  of  the  Protestants  changed  their  religion.  Before  thts 
edict  of  Nantes,  they  had  been  constantly  persecuted,  and  had, 
is  constantly,  increased. ^^^     But,  under  the  tolerant  policy  of 

>"*  See  BenoUi,  Jlitt.  de  VEdit  de  KanUs,  vol.  i.  pp.  10,  14,  18;  Dt  Thon,  Hut 
Vhxv  voVii.  pp.  181,  242,  857,  858,  548,  558.  Tol.  iv.  p   155;  Rdat,  dcg  AmbasM 
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Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.,  they  continued  to  diininisli.»»«  In- 
deed, this  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  growth  of  that 
secular  spirit  which,  in  every  country,  had  ascuaged  religious 
animosities.  For,  by  the  action  of  that  spirit,  tne  influence  of 
social  and  political  views  began  to  outweigh  those  theological 
views  to  which  the  minds  of  men  had  Icag  been  confined.  As 
these  temporal  ties  increased  in  sti^n|rtn,  there  was,  of  course, 
generated  among  the  rival  factiouii  an  increased  tendency  to 
assimilate;  while,  as  the  Catholiop.  were  not  only  much  more 
numerous,  but,  in  every  respect,  more  influential,  than  their 
opponents,  they  reaped  the  bene/xi  of  this  movement,  and  gradu- 
ally drew  over  to  their  side  maj\y  of  their  former  enemies.  That 
this  absorption  of  the  smaUei  sect  into  the  larger,  is  due  to  the 
cause  I  have  mentioned,  is  rr-ndered  still  more  evident  by  Ihe 
interesting  fact,  that  the  change  began  among  the  heads  of  the 
party;  and  that  it  was  not  the  inferior  l^rotestants  who  first 
abandoned  their  leaders,  but  it  was  rather  the  leaders  who  de- 
serted their  followers.  This  was  because  the  leaders,  being  more 
educated  than  the  great  body  of  the  people,  were  more  suscepti- 
ble to  the  sceptical  movement,  and  therefore  set  the  example  of 
an  indiflerence  to  disputes  which  still  engrossed  the  popular 
mind.  As  soon  as  this  indifference  had  reached  a  certain  point, 
the  attractions  offered  by  the  conciliating  policy  of  Louis  XIII. 
became  irresistible;  and  the  Protestant  nobles,  in  particular, 
being  most  exposed  to  political  temptations,  began  to  alienate 
themselves  from  their  own  party,  in  order  to  form  an  alliance 
with  a  court  which  showed  itself  ready  to  reward  their  merits. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  period  at  which 
this  important  change  took  place.*'^  But  we  may  say  with  cer- 
tainty, that  very  early  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  many  of  the 
Pi-otestant  nobles  cared  nothing  for  their  religion,  while  the  re- 

deura  yenitienSy  toI.  i.  pp.  412,  586,  voL  ii.  pp.  66,  74;  RanMa  CivU  Wan  in 
France^  vol.  i.  pp.  279,  280,  vol.  ii.  p.  94. 

*"  Compare  HallaxtCt  ContL  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  173,  with  Ranke^  die  Rbmhefun 
Fapste^  vol.  ii.  pp.  477-479.  In  spite  of  the  increase  of  population,  the  Protestants 
diminished  absolulelj,  as  well  as  relatively  to  the  Catholics.  In  1598  they  had  760 
churches;  in  1619  only  700.  Smedlejfa  Hist,  of  the  Reformed  Religion  tn  France^ 
vol.  UL  pp.  46,  145.  De  Thou,  in  the  preface  to  his  History  (vol  i.  p.  820),  observes, 
that  the  Protestants  had  increased  during  the  wars  carried  on  against  them,  but 
**■  diminuoient  en  nombre  et  en  credit  pendant  la  paix.** 

***  M.  Ranke  has  noticed  how  the  French  Protestant  nobles  fell  off  from  iheii 
party ;  but  he  does  not  seem  aware  of  the  remote  causes  of  what  he  deems  a  suddec 
apostasy :  ^*  In  dem  uemlichen  Momente  trat  nun  auch  die  grosse  Wendung  dei 
Dingein  Frankreich  ein.  Fragen  wir,  wohcr  Ira  Jahr  1621  die  Verluste  des  Protes- 
tantismus  hauptsachlich  kamen,  so  war  es  die  Entzweiung  dersclben,  der  Abfall  des 
Adels."  Ranke,  die  Pc^ste,  vol.  ii.  p.  476.  Compare  a  curious  passage  hi  Benoiet^ 
HiH,  deVMdit  de  NarUsa,  vol.  ii.  p.  88,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  1611  the 
French  Protestants  were  breaking  into  three  parties,  one  of  which  consisted  of  "  \w 
veigneurs  d^^minente  quality. ** 
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mainder  of  them  ceased  to  feel  that  interest  in  it  which  they  had 
formerly  expressed.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  them 
openly  abandoned  their  creed,  and  joined  that  very  chuich  which 
they  had  been  taught  to  abhor  as  the  man  of  sin,  and  the  whore 
of  Babylon.  The  Duke  de  Lesdigui^res,  the  greatest  of  all  the 
Protestant  generals,'**  became  a  Catholic,  and,  as  a  reward  for 
his  conversion,  was  made  constable  of  France.'"  The  Duke  de 
la  Tremouille  adopted  the  same  course;'**  as  also  did  the  Duke 
de  la  Meilleraye,'*^  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,'"  and  a  few  years 
later  the  Marquis  de  Montausier.'""  These  illustrious  nobleg 
were  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  members  of  the  Reformed 
communion ;  but  they  quitted  it  without  compunction,  sacrific- 
ing their  old  associations  in  favour  of  the  opinions  professed  by 
the  state.  Among  the  other  men  of  high  rank,  who  still  remained 
nominally  connected  with  the  French  Protestants,  we  find  a 
similar  spirit.  We  find  them  lukewarm  respecting  matters,  for  * 
which,  if  they  had  been  bom  fifty  years  earlier,  they  would  have 
laid  down  their  lives.  The  Mai-^chal  de  Bouillon,  who  professed 
himself  to  be  a  Protestant,  was  unwilling  to  change  his  religion ; 
but  he  so  comported  himself  as  to  show  that  he  considered  its 
interests  as  subordinate  to  political  considerations.'^®  A  similar 
remark  has  been  made  by  the  French  historians  concerning  the 

*••  *'  Le  plus  illustre  guerrier  du  parti  protesUnt."  Sunwffidi^  Hut,  det  Fran f an ^ 
rol.  xxii.  p.  505.  In  the  contemporary  despatches  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  be  if 
called  ^M'un  des  huguenots  les  plus  marquans,  homme  d^un  grand  poids,  et  d*UD 
grand  cr^diL"  Capefigw^s  Richslieu,  vol.  i.  p.  60.  His  principal  influence  was  in 
Dauphin^.     BenaUfy  Hint,  de  PEdit  de  Hantes,  vol.  i.  p.  286. 

^  Biog.  l/jiiv.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  293 ;  and  a  dry  remark  on  his  "  conversion"  in  Mem, 
de  Bichelieu,  vol.  ii.  p.  215,  which  may  be  compared  with  (Euvres  de  VoUairty  vol. 
xviii.  p.  132,  and  Bonn,  Hist,  de  Louie  Xlll,  vol.  ii.  pp.  196-197.  Rohan  (Mhn. 
vol.  i.  p.  228)  plainly  says,  ^Me  due  de  Lesdiguidres,  ayaut  bard6  sa  religion  ponr  la 
eharge  de  conn^table  de  France.  See  also  p.  91,  and  Mem,  de  Montglat,  vol.  L 
p.  87. 

**•  Sinnondiy  Hist,  des  Franfois^  vol.  xxili.  p.  67 ;  Le  VaaaoVy  Hist,  de  Louis 
Xllly  vol.  V.  pp.  809,  810,  866. 

"^  Tallemant  des  Reaiix^  HistorietteSy  vol.  iii.  p.  48.  La  Meilleraye  was  also  a 
duke  ;  and  what  is  far  more  in  his  favour,  he  was  a  friend  of  Descartes.  Bioff,  l/niv, 
vol.  xxviii,  pp.  162,  163. 

^*  Sismondi  {Hist,  des  Franfais^  vol.  xxiil  p.  27)  says,  '*ilabjura  en  1637  ;*'  bat 
according  to  Bcnoist  (His.  de  CEdit  de  Nantes^  vol.  ii.  p.  660)  it  was  in  1636. 

'"  TalUtnanl  des  Reaiu^  Historiettes,  vol.  iii.  p.  246.  Des  R^aux,  who  saw  these 
changes  constantly  happening,  simply  observes,  *'  notre  marquis,  voyant  que  sa  i«> 
ligion  6toit  un  obstacle  k  son  dessein,  en  change." 

^  "  Mettoit  la  politique  avaxit  U  religion."  Sismondi^  Hist,  des  Franfois^  vol.  xxii.  * 
p.  26 i.  This  was  Henry  Bouillon,  whom  some  writers  have  confused  with  Frederick 
Bouillon.  Both  of  them  were  dukes ;  but  Henry,  who  was  the  father,  and  who  did 
uot  actually  change  his  religion,  was  the  marshal.  The  fallowing  notices  of  him  will 
more  than  confirm  the  remark  made  by  Sismondi :  Mhn.  de  Bassompierre,  vol.  i.  p. 
456 ;  Smedley*s  Reforttted  Religion  in  France^  vol.  iii.  p.  99 ;  Capejigue^s  Richelieu^ 
roL  I  p.  107  ;  Ia  Vassor^  Hist,  de  Louis  XII I^  vol.  ii.  pp.  420,  467,  664,  vol.  iv.  p. 
519;  Mem.  de  Richelieu^  vol.  i.  p.  104,  vol.  il  p.  259;  Mhn,  ds  DupUssis  Momrn^ 
vol.  xi.  p.  450,  vol.  xli.  pp.  79,  182,  263,  287,  846,  861,  412,  606. 
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Duke  de  Bully  and  the  Marquis  de  CLatillon,  both  of  whom^ 
though  they  were  members  of  the  Reformed  church,  displayed  a 
marked  indifference  to  those  theological  interests  which  had  for- 
merly been  objects  of  supreme  importance.*"  The  result  was, 
tliat  when,  in  1621,  the  Protestants  began  their  civil  war  against 
the  government,  it  was  found  that  of  all  their  great  leaders,  two 
only,  Rohan  and  his  brother  Soubise,  were  prepared  to  risk  their 
lives  in  support  of  their  religion, ^^a 

Thus  it  wisLS,  that  the  first  great  consequence  of  the  tolerat* 
ing  policy  of  the  French  government  was  to  deprive  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  support  of  their  former  leaders,  and  in  several 
instances,  even  to  turn  their  sympathies  on  the  side  of  the 
Catholic  church.  But  the  other  consequence,  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  was  one  of  far  greater  moment.  The  growing  indiffer- 
ence of  the  higher  classes  of  Protestants  threw  the  management 
of  thtif  party  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  The  post,  which 
was  deserted  by  the  secular  leaders,  was  naturally  seized  by  the 
spiritual  leaders.  And  as,  in  every  sect,  the  clergy,  as  a  body, 
have  always  been  remarkable  for  their  intolerance  of  opinions  dif- 
ferent to  their  own,  it  followed  that  this  change  infused  into  the 
now  mutilated  ranks  of  the  Protestants  an  acrimony  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  worst  times  of  the  sixteenth  century.  ^^^  Hence  it 
was,  that  by  a  singular,  but  perfectly  natural  combination,  thu 
Protestants,  who  professed  to  take  their  stand  on  the  right  of  pri- 

"»  BeruM,  HiiU  de  TEdit  de  NarUen^  vol.  i.  pp.  121,  298,  vol.  ii.  pp.  6,  180,  267, 
841 ;  Capefigue^t  RiehelieUy  vol.  i.  p.  267  ;  Felice's  Hiet.  of  the  Protestants  of  France^ 
p.  206.  Sully  advised  Henrj  IV.,  on  mere  political  oonaiderations,  to  become  a 
Catholic ;  and  there  were  strong,  but  I  believe  unfounded  rumours,  that  he  himsell 
intended  taking  the  same  course.  See  StUly,  (Economies  Royales^  vol.  ii.  p.  81, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  862,  868. 

'"  ^*  There  were,  among  all  the  leaders,  but  the  Duke  de  Rohan  and  his  brother 
the  Duke  de  Soubise,  who  showed  themselves  disposed  to  throw  their  whole  fortunes 
into  the  new  wars  of  religion."  Felice's  Hist,  of  the  Protestants  of  Fravce,  p.  241. 
For  this,  M.  Felice,  as  usual,  quotes  no  authority ;  but  Rohan  himself  says :  C^est  ce 
qui  s^est  pass^  en  cette  seconde  guerre  (1626),  oii  Rohan  et  Soubise  ont  eu  pour 
contraires  tons  les  grands  de  la  religion  de  France."  Mem.  de  Rohan^  vol.  i.  p.  278. 
Rohan  claims  great  merit  for  his  religious  sincerity ;  though,  from  a  passage  in  Mem, 
de  Fontenay  MarevU^  vol.  I  p.  418,  and  another  in  Benoist^  Hist,  de  VEditde  Nantes^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  173,  one  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  if  he  were  so  single-minded  as  is  com- 
monly supposed. 

'**  Sismondi  notices  this  remarkable  change  ;  though  he  places  it  a  few  years  ear* 
her  than  the  contemporary  writers  do :  *'  Depuis  que  Ics  grands  seigneurs  s*6loieiii 
61oign68  des  6glises,  c^6toient  les  ministres  qui  ^toient  devenus  les  chefs,  les  repr6« 
sentans  et  les  demagogues  des  huguenots ;  et  ils  apportoient  dans  leurs  delibera- 
tions cette  fiprete  et  cette  Inflexibility  th6ologiques  qui  semblent  caract6riser  les  pr^ 
tres  de  tontes  les  reliffions,  et  qui  donnent  k  leurs  haines  une  amerturoe  plus  often- 
sante."  Sismcmdi^  Hist,  des  Frangais^  yo\.  xxii  p.  87.  Compare  p.  478.  In  1621, 
^  Rohan  lui-m6me  voyait  continuellement  ses  operations  contrariees  par  le  consoil- 

Seneral  des  eglises."  ZavaUie,  Hist,  des  Franpaisi  vol.  iii.  p.  88.  In  the  same  year, 
[.  Capefigue  (/?tcA<it««,  vol  i.  p.  271)  says,  "  Le  parti  modere  cessa  d*avoir  actios 
lur  le  pr6che ;  la  direction  des  forces  huguenotes  etait  passic  dans  les  mains  des  ar 
dents,  conduits  par  les  ministres.** 
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vate  judgment,  became,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  moifi 
intolerant  than  the  Catholics,  who  based  their  religion  on  the 
dictates  of  an  infallible  church. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  instances,  which  show  how  super- 
ficial is  the  opinion  of  those  speculative  writers,  who  believe  that 
the  Protestant  religion  is  necessarily  more  liberal  than  the 
Catholic.  If  those  who  adopt  this  view  had  taken  the  pains  to 
study  the  history  of  Europe  in  its  original  sources,  they  would 
have  learned  that  the  liberality  of  every  sect  depends,  not  at  all 
on  its  avowed  tenets,  but  on  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
placed,  and  on  the  amount  of  authority  possessed  by  its  priest- 
hood. The  Protestant  religion  is,  for  the  most  part,  more  toler- 
ant than  the  Catholic,  simply  because  the  events  which  have 
given  rise  to  Protestantism  have  at  the  same  time  increased  the 
play  of  the  intellect,  and  therefore  lessened  the  power  of  the 
clergy.  But  whoever  has  read  the  works  of  the  great  Calvinist 
divines,  and,  above  all,  whoever  has  studied  their  history,  must 
know,  that  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  desire 
of  persecuting  their  opponents  burnt  as  hotly  among  them,  as 
it  did  among  any  of  the  Catholics  even  in  the  worst  days  of  the 
papal  dominion.  This  is  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  of  which  any 
one  may  satisfy  himself,  by  consulting  the  original  documents  of 
those  times.  And  even  now,  there  is  more  superstition,  more 
bigotry,  and  less  of  the  charity  of  real  religion,  among  the  lower 
order  of  Scotch  Protestants,  than  there  is  among  the  lower  order 
of  French  Catholics.  Yet,  for  one  intolerant  passage  in  Protes- 
tant theology,  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  twenty  in  Catholic 
theology.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  actions  of  men  are 
jjovemeii,  not  by  dogmas,  and  text-books,  and  rubrics,  but  by  the 
opinions  and  habits  of  their  contemporaries,  by  the  general  spirit 
of  their  age,  and  by  the  character  of  those  classes  who  are  in  the 
ascendant.  This  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  that  difference  be- 
tween religious  theory  and  religious  practice,  of  which  theologi- 
ans greatly  complain,  as  a  stumbling-block  and  an  evil.  For 
religious  theories,  being  preserved  in  books,  in  a  doctrinal  and 
dogmatic  form,  remain  a  perpetual  witness,  and,  therefore,  can- 
not be  changed  without  incurring  the  obvious  charge  of  incon- 
sistency or  of  heresy.  But  the  practical  part  of  every  religion, 
its  moral,  political,  and  social  workings,  embrace  such  an  im- 
mense variety  of  interests,  and  have  to  do  with  such  complicated 
and  shifting  agencies,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  fix  them  by  formula- 
ries :  they,  even  in  the  most  rigid  systems,  are  left,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  private  discretion ;  and,  being  almost  entirely  un- 
written, they  lack  those  precautions  by  which  the  permanence 
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9(  dogmae  is  effectually  secured. '»<  Hence  it  is,  that  wliile  the 
religious  doctrines  professed  by  a  people  in  their  national  creed 
are  no  criterion  of  their  civilization,  their  religious  practice  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  so  pliant,  and  so  capable  of  adaptation  to 
social  wants,  that  it  forms  one  of  the  best  standards  by  which 
the  spirit  of  any  age  can  be  measured. 

It  is  on  account  of  these  things,  that  we  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised that,  during  many  years,  the  French  Protestants,  who 
affected  to  appeal  to  the  right  of  private  judgment,  were  more 
intolerant  of  the  exercise  of  that  judgment  by  their  adversaries, 
than  were  the  Catholics  ;  although  the  Catholics,  by  recognizing 
an  infallible  church,  ought,  in  consistency,  to  be  superstitious, 
and  may  be  said  to  inherit  intolerance  as  their  natural  birth- 
right.'" Thus,  while  the  Catholics  were  theoretically  more 
bigoted  than  the  Protestants,  the  Protestants  became  practically 
more  bigoted  than  the  Catholics.  The  Protestants  continued  to 
insist  upon  that  right  of  private  judgment  in  religion,  which  the 
Catholics  continued  to  deny.  Yet,  such  was  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, that  each  sect,  in  its  practice,  contradicted  its  own  dog- 
ma, and  acted  as  if  it  had  embraced  the  dogma  of  its  opponents. 
The  cause  of  this  change  was  very  simple.  Among  the  French, 
the  theological  spirit,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  decaying  ; 
and  the  decline  of  the  influence  of  the  clergy  was,  as  invariably 
happens,  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  toleration.  But,  among 
the  French  Protestants,  this  partial  diminution  of  the  theologi- 
cal spirit  had  produced  different  consequences  ;  because  it  had 
brought  about  a  change  of  leaders,  which  threw  the  command 
into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and,  by  increasing  their  power,  pro- 

^  Ae  church  of  Rome  has  always  seen  this,  and  on  that  account  has  been,  ftnd 
still  is,  Tery  pliant  in  regard  to  morals,  and  very  flexible  in  regard  to  dogmas ;  « 
striking  proof  of  the  great  sagacity  with  which  her  affairs  are  administered.  In 
Blanco  Whiie'i  Evidence  against  Catholicitm^  p.  48,  and  in  Parrot  Warkn^  vol.  vii. 
pp.  454,  456,  there  is  an  onfaTOurable  and,  indeed,  an  unjust  notice  of  this  peculi* 
irity,  which,  though  strongly  marked  in  the  Romish  church,  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  it,  but  is  found  in  «very  religious  sect  which  is  regularly  organized.  Locke,  in  his 
Letters  on  Toleration^  observes,  that  the  clergy  are  naturally  more  eager  against 
error  than  against  vice  ( Workn^  vol.  v.  pp.  6,  7,  241);  and  their  preference  of  dog- 
mas to  moral  truths  is  also  mentioned  by  M.  G.  Comte,  TVaiti  de  Ligislat.  vol.  i.  p. 
245 ;  and  is  alluded  to  by  Kact  in  his  comparison  of  "  ein  moralischer  Katcchismus* 
with  a  **  Religionskatechismus."  Die  Metaphysik  der  Bitten  ( Ethieche  Methodenlehre)^ 
in  Kanfe  Werke^  vol.  v.  p.  821.  Compare  Temple^e  Observations  upon  ths  United 
Provinces^  in  Works  of  Sir  W.  Temple^  vol.  L  p.  154,  with  the  strict  adhesion  to  for- 
mnlaries  noticed  in  \rard*8  Ideal  Church,  p.  858 ;  and  analogous  cases  in  MilPs  Hist, 
9f  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  899,  400,  and  in  Wilkinson^s  Ancient  Egyptians^  vol.  iii.  p.  87 ; 
abo  Combe's  Notes  on  the  United  8t*Ues,  vol.  iii.  pp.  256,  257. 

"•  Blanco  White  (Evidence  against  Catholicism,  p.  vi.J  harshly  says,  "  sincere 
Roman  Catholics  cannot  conscientiously  be  tolerant.**  But  ne  is  certainly  mistaken ; 
for  the  question  is  one,  not  of  sincerity,  but  of  consistency.  A  sincere  Roman 
Catholic  may  bo,  and  often  is,  conscientiously  tolerant ;  a  consistent  Roman  Cathotfci 
never. 
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vokcd  a  reaction,  and  revived  those  very  feelings  to  the  decay  ol 
which  the  reaction  owed  its  origin.  This  seems  to  explain,  how 
it  is,  that  a  rehgion,  which  is  not  protected  by  the  government, 
usually  displays  greater  energy  and  greater  vitality  than  one 
which  is  so  protected.  In  the  progress  of  society,  the  theological 
spirit  first  declines  among  the  most  educated  classes  ;  and  then 
it  is,  that  the  government  can  step  in,  as  it  does  in  England,  and, 
controlling  the  clergy,  make  the  church  a  creature  of  the  state  ; 
thus  weakening  the  ecclesiastical  element  by  tempering  it  with 
secular  considerations.  But,  when  the  state  refuses  to  do  this, 
the  reins  of  power,  as  they  fall  from  the  hands  of  the  upper 
classes,  are  seized  by  the  clergy,  and  there  arises  a  state  of  things 
of  which  the  French  Protestants  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  the  Irish  Catholics  in  our  own  time,  form  the  best  illustra- 
tion. In  such  cases,  it  will  always  happen,  that  the  religion 
which  is  tolerated  by  the  government,  though  not  fully  recog- 
nized by  it,  will  the  longest  retain  its  vitality;  because  its 
priesthood,  neglected  by  the  state,  must  cling  the  closer  to  the 
people,  in  whom  alone  is  the  source  of  their  power. ''«  On  the 
other  hand,  in  a  religion  which  is  favoured  and  richly  endowed  by 
the  state,  the  union  between  the  priesthood  and  inferior  laity 
will  be  less  intimate  ;  the  clergy  will  look  to  the  government  as 
well  as  to  the  people ;  and  the  interference  of  political  views,  of 
considerations  of  temporal  expediency,  and,  if  it  may  be  added 
without  irreverence,  the  hopes  of  promotion,  will  secularize  the 
ecclesiastical  spirit,'^*  and  according  to  the  process  I  have  already 
traced,  will  thus  hasten  the  march  of  toleration. 

These  generalizations,  which  account  for  a  great  part  of  the 
present  superstition  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  will  also  account  for 
the  former  superstition  of  the  French  Protestants.  In  both*cases, 
the  government,  disdaining  the  supervision  of  an  heretical  re- 
ligion, allowed  supreme  authority  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
priesthood,  who  stimulated  the  bigotry  of  men,  and  encouraged 
them  in  a  hatred  of  their  opponents.     What  the  results  of  this 

>••  We  also  see  this  very  clearly  in  England,  where  the  dissenting  clergy  have 
much  more  influence  among  their  hearers  than  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  havr 
among  theirs.  This  has  often  been  noticed  by  impartial  obserrers,  and  we  are  non 
possessed  of  statistical  proof  that  *Uhc  great  body  of  Protestant  dissenters  are  more 
assiduous"  in  attending  religious  worship  than  churchmen  are.  See  a  Taluablc  essay 
by  Mr.  Mann  On  the  StatUticcU  PoitiUon  of  Religiow  Bodiet  in  England  and  Walet^ 
in  Journal  of  Statist.  Soc.  vol.  xviii.  p.  162. 

"^  Respecting  the  working  of  this  in  England,  there  are  some  shrewd  remark* 
made  by  Le  Blanc  in  his  Lettrea  d'un  Franfais^  vol.  L  pp.  267,  268 ;  which  may  be 
compared  with  Lord  Holland's  Mem,  of  the  Whig  Party^  vol.  ii.  p.  268,  where  it  is 
suggested,  that  in  the  case  of  complete  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  *' eligibility 
to  worldly  honours  and  profits  would  somewhat  abate  the  fever  of  religious  zeal." 
Da  this,  there  are  observations  worth  attending  to  in  Lord  Cloncurry's  Recollecliont, 
Dublin.  1849,  pp.  342.  843. 
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aro  in  Ireland,  is  best  known  to  those  of  our  statesmen,  who^ 
with  nnusual  candour,  have  declared  Ireland  to  be  their  great- 
est difficulty.  What  the  results  were  in  France,  we  will  now 
endeavour  to  ascertain. 

The  conciliating  spirit  of  the  French  government  having 
drawn  over  to  its  side  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  French 
Protestants,  and  having  disarmed  the  hostility  of  others,  the 
leadership  of  the  party  fell,  as  we  have  already  seen,  into  the 
hands  of  those  inferior  men,  who  displayed  in  their  new  position 
the  intolerance  characteristic  of  their  order.  Without  pretend- 
ing to  write  a  history  of  the  odious  feuds  that  now  arose,  I  wili 
lay  before  the  reader  some  evidence  of  their  increasing  bitterness , 
and  I  will  point  out  a  few  of  the  steps  by  which  the  angry  feel- 
ings of  religious  controversy  became  so  inflamed,  that  at  lengh 
they  kindled  a  civil  war,  which  notliing  but  tlie  improved  temper 
of  the  Catholics  prevented  from  being  as  sanguinary  as  were  the 
horrible  struggles  of  the  sixteenth  century.  For,  when  the 
French  Protestants  became  governed  by  men  whose  professional 
habits  made  them  consider  heresy  to  be  the  greatest  of  crimes, 
there  naturally  sprung  up  a  missionary  and  proselytizing  spirit, 
which  induced  them  to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the  Catho- 
lics, and,  under  the  old  pretence  of  turning  them  from  the  erroi 
of  their  ways,  revived  those  animosities  which  the  progress  ol 
knowledge  tended  to  appease.  And  as,  under  such  guidance, 
these  feelings  quickly  increased,  the  Protestants  soon  learnt  to 
despise  that  great  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  their  liberties  were 
secured  ;  and  they  embarked  in  a  dangerous  contest,  in  which 
their  object  was,  not  to  protect  their  own  religion,  but  to  weaken 
the  religion  of  that  very  party  to  whom  they  owed  a  toleration, 
which  had  been  reluctantly  conceded  by  the  prejudices  of  the 

It  was  stipulated,  in  the  edict  of  Nantes,  that  the  Protes- 
tants should  enjoy  the  full  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  and  this 
right  they  coniinued  to  possess  until  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
To  this  there  were  added  several  other  privileges,  such  as  no 
L'atholic  government,  except  that  of  France,  would  then  have 
granted  to  its  heretical  subjects.  But  these  things  did  not  satis- 
fy the  desires  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  They  were  nut  content 
to  exercise  their  own  religion,  unless  they  could  also  trouble  the 
religion  of  others.  Their  first  step  was  to  call  upon  the  govern- 
ment to  limit  the  performance  of  those  rites  which  the  French 
Catholics  had  long  revered  as  emblems  of  the  national  faith. 
For  this  purpose,  directly  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  they 
held  a  great  assembly  at  Saumur,  in  which  they  formally  de- 
manded that  no  Catholic  processions  should  be  allowed  in  any 
26 
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town,  place,  or  cafitle,  occupied  by  the  Protestants."'  Ab  tli6 
government  did  not  seem  inclined  to  countenance  this  monstrous 
pretension,  these  intolerant  sectaries  took  the  law  into  their 
own  hands.  They  not  only  attacked  the  Catholic  processions 
wherever  they  met  them,  but  they  subjected  the  priests  to  per- 
sonal insults,  and  even  endeavoured  to  prevent  them  from  ad- 
ministering the  sacrament  to  the  sick.  If  a  Catholic  clergyman 
was  engaged  in  burying  the  dead,  the  Protestants  were  sure  to 
be  present,  interrupting  the  funeral,  turning  the  ceremonies  into 
ridicule,  and  attempting,  by  their  clamour,  to  deaden  ihe  voice 
of  the  minister,  so  that  the  service  perforated  in  the  church 
should  not  be  heard.*"  Nor  did  they  always  confine  themselves 
even  to  such  demonstrations  as  these.  For,  certain  towns  hav- 
ing been,  perhaps,  imprudently,  placed  under  their  control,  they 
exercised  their  authority  in  them  with  the  most  wanton  insolence. 
At  La  Rochelle,  which  for  importance  was  the  second  city  in 
the  kingdom,  they  would  not  permit  the  Catholics  to  have  even 
a  single  church  in  which  to  celebrate  what  for  centuries  had  been 
the  sole  religion  of  France,  and  was  still  the  religion  of  an  enor- 
mous majority  of  Frenchmen.'^*'  This,  however,  only  formed 
part  of  a  system,  by  which  the  Protestant  clergy  hoped  to 
trample  on  the  rights  of  their  fellow-subjects.  In  1619,  they 
ordered  in  their  general  assembly  at  Loudon,  that  in  none  of 
the  Protestant  towns  should  there  be  tt  sermon  preached  by  a 
Jesuit,  or  indeed  by  any  ecclesiastical  person  commissioned  by  a 
bishop.'*'  In  another  assembly,  they  forbade  any  Protestant 
even  to  be  present  at  a  baptism,  or  at  a  marriage,  or  at  a  fune- 
ral, if  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  a  Catholic  priest.**" 
And,  as  if  to  cut  off  all  hope  of  reconciliation,  they  not  only  ve- 
hemently opposed  those  intermarriages  between  the  two  parties, 

**  "  Lea  processions  catholiques  sentient  interdites  dans  toutes  les  places,  TiHes 
et  chateaux  occupos  par  ceux  de  la  religion/'     CapeHgve^t  RiekdieUy  voL  i.  p.  89. 

'*•  Of  these  facts  we  have  the  most  unequivocal  proof;  for  they  were  not  only 
stated  by  the  Catholics  in  162S,  but  they  are  recorded,  without  being  denied,  by  the 
Protestant  historian  Benoist :  "  On  y  accusoit  les  R^formez  d'iqjurier  les  prfttres, 
qnand  lis  les  voyoient  passer ;  d*empdcher  les  processions  des  Catholiques ;  Tadmin* 
Istration  des  sacremens  aux  malades ;  Tenterrement  des  morts  avec  les  c^r^monies 
accoutum^es ;  .  .  .  .  que  les  R^formez  s*6toient  emparez  des  cloches  en  quelques 
lieux,  et  en  d'autres  se  servoient  de  celles  dee  Catholiques  pour  avertir  de  Theure  du 
preche ;  qu*ils  aflectoient  de  falre  du  bruit  autour  des  ^lises  pendant  Ic  service , 
quHls  tournoient  en  ddrision  les  c6r6monies  de  T^lise  romaine/*  JBerunstf  HUt,  d$ 
P£dit  de  NanU$y  vol.  ii.  pp.  433,  434;  see  also  pp.  149,  160. 

'^  "  On  pouvait  dire  que  La  Rochelle  6tait  la  capitale,  le  saint  temple  du  cal* 
vinisme ;  car  on  ne  voyait  Id  aucune  iglise,  aucune  cMmonie  papiste.*'  Capefigue^i 
Hichelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  342. 

'^*  Metn.  de  Richelieu^  vol.  ii.  p.  100.  For  other  and  similar  evidence,  see  DupUstU 
Micmay,  Mhnoirex,  vol.  xi.  p.  244 ;  Sully^  (Economie*  RojfaUey  vol.  vii.  p.  164 ;  JS»> 
^Mst,  HUt.  de  FEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  70,  238,  279. 

^  Qmcie»  Sjfnodieon  in  Gallia^  vol.  il  p.  196. 
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by  which,  in  every  Christian  country,  religious  animosities  have 
been  softened,  but  they  publicly  declared,  that  they  would  with- 
hold the  sacrament  from  any  parents  whose  children  were  mar- 
ried into  a  Catholic  family.*^^  Not,  however,  to  accumulate 
unnecessary  evidence,  there  is  one  other  circumstance  worth  re- 
lating, as  a  proof  of  the  spirit  with  which  these  and  similar 
legulations  were  enforced.  When  Louis  XIII.,  in  1620,  visited 
Pau,  he  was  not  only  treated  with  indignity,  as  being  an  heretical 
prince,  but  he  found  that  the  Protestants  had  not  left  him  a 
single  church,  not  one  place,  in  which  the  King  of  Prance,  in 
his  own  territory,  could  perform  those  devotions  which  ho  be- 
lieved necessary  for  his  future  salvation.*" 

This  was  the  way  in  which  the  French  Protestants,  influ- 
enced by  their  leaders,  treated  the  first  Catholic  government 
which  abstained  from  persecuting  them  ;  the  first  which  not  only 
allowed  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  even  ad- 
vanced many  of  them  to  offices  of  trust  and  of  honour.  *<*  All 
this,  however,  was  only  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  their  conduct. 
They,  who  in  numbers  and  in  intellect  formed  a  miserable  mi- 
nority of  the  French  nation,  claimed  a  power  which  the  majority 
had  abandoned,  and  refused  to  concede  to  others  the  toleration 
they  themselves  enjoyed.  Several  persons,  who  had  joined  their 
party,  now  quitted  it,  and  returned  to  the  Catholic  church  ;  but 
for  exercising  this  undoubted  right,  they  were  insulted  by  the 
Protestant  clergy  in  the  grossest  manner,  with  every  term  of  op- 
probrium and  abuse.*"  For  those  who  resisted  their  authority, 
no  treatment  was  considered  too  severe.  In  1612,  Ferrier,  a  man 
of  some  reputation  in  his  own  day,  having  disobeyed  their  in- 
junctions, was  ordered  to  appear  before  one  of  their  synods.  The 
gist  of  his  offence  was,  that  he  had  spoken  contemptuously  of 
ecclesiastical  assemblies  ;  and  to  this  there  were,  of  course,  added 
those  accusations  against  his  moral  conduct,  with  which  theolo- 
gians often  attempt  to  blacken  the  character  of  their  oppo* 
nents.*^^  Readers  of  ecclesiastical  history  are  too  familiar  with 
such  charges  to  attach  any  importance  to  them ;  but  as,  in  this 

^  For  a  striking  instance  of  the  actual  enforcement  of  this  intolerant  regulation, 
eee  Quick's  Synodieon  in  Oallia^  vol.  ii.  p.  844. 

***  Bazin^  Hist,  de  Louis  Xllly  vol.  ii.  p.  124 ;  Menu  de  RicheUeu^  toI.  ii.  pp.  lOf^ 
no ;  Felice's  Hist,  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  p.  238. 

'^  In  1625,  Howell  writes  that  the  Protestants  had  put  up  an  inscription  on  the 
gates  of  Montauban,  ''Roy  sans  foj,  ville  sans  penr."    HowiPs  Letters^  p.  178. 

**'  Sometimes  they  were  called  dogs  returning  to  the  Tomit  of  popery ;  sometimes 
they  were  swine  wallowing  in  the  mire  of  idolatry.  Qmck's  StfnwUeon  in  MUa^ 
Tol.  L  pp.  386,  398. 

^  It  is  observable,  that  on  the  first  occasion  {Quick's  Synodieon,  vol.  i.  p.  862) 
aothing  is  said  of  Ferrier^s  immorality;  and  on  the  next  occasion  (p.  449) the  synod 
complains,  among  other  things,  that  ''  he  hath  most  licentiously  inveighed  againili 
and  satirically  lampooned,  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies.** 
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case,  the  accused  was  tried  by  men  who  were  at  once  his  pposo« 
cutorS;  his  enemies,  and  his  judges^  the  result  was  easy  to  antici-^ 
pate.  In  1613,  Ferrier  was  excommunicated,  and  the  excom- 
munication was  pubKcly  proclaimed  in  the  church  of  Nimes.  In 
this  sentence,  which  is  still  extant,  he  is  declared  by  the  clergy 
to  be  "  a  scandalous  man,  a  person  incorrigible,  impenitent,  and 
ungovernable."  We,  therefore,  they  add,  "in  the  name  and 
power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  conduct  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  with  authority  from  the  church,  have  cast,  and  do 
now  cast  and  throw  him  out  of  the  society  of  the  feithful,  that 
he  may  be  delivered  up  unto  Satan."'" 

That  he  may  be  delivered  up  unto  Satan  !  This  was  the 
penalty  which  a  handful  of  clergymen,  in  a  comer  of  France, 
thought  they  could  inflict  on  a  man  who  dared  to  despise  their 
authority.  In  our  time  such  an  anathema  would  only  excite  de- 
rision ;'^'  but,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  open  pro- 
mulgation of  it  was  enough  to  ruin  any  private  person  against 
whom  it  might  be  directed.  And  they  whose  studies  have  ena- 
bled them  to  take  the  measure  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit,  will 
easily  believe  that,  in  that  age,  the  threat  did  not  remain  a  dead 
letter.  The  people,  inflamed  by  their  clergy,  rose  against  Fer- 
rier, attacked  his  family,  destroyed  his  property,  sacked  and  gut- 
ted his  houses,  and  demanded  with  loud  cries,  that  the  "  traitor 
Judas"  should  be  given  up  to  them.  The  unhappy  man,  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  effected  his  escape  ;  but  though  he  saved 
his  life  by  flying  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  for  ever  his  native  town,  as  he  dared  not  return  to  a 

place  where  he  had  provoked  so  active  and  so  implacable  a 
party.^50 

Into  other  matters,  and  even  into  those  connected  with  the  or- 
dinary functions  of  government,  the  Protestants  carried  the  same 

'**  See  this  frightful  and  impioua  document,  in  QuiekU  Synodicon^  vol.  i.  pp.  448- 
460. 

'^  The  notion  of  theologians  respecting  excommunication  may  be  seen  in  Mr. 
Palmer's  entertaining  book.  Treatise  on  tJu  Churchy  vol.  i.  pp.  ft4-67,  vol.  il.  pp.  299, 
800 ;  but  the  opinions  of  this  engaging  writer  should  be  contrasted  with  the  indignant 
language  of  Yattel,  le  Droit  det  Gens^  vol.  i.  pp.  177,  178.  In  England,  the  terrors 
of  excommunication  fell  into  contempt  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Bee  Life  of  Arehbishcp  Sharpey  edited  by  Newcome,  vol.  i.  p.  216  ;  compare  p.  863 ; 
and  see  the  mournful  remarks  of  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  his  Ecdes,  HisL  vol.  ii.  p.  79;  and 
Sir  Philip  Warwick^ a  Memoin,  pp.  175,  176. 

***  On  the  treatment  of  Ferrier,  which  excited  great  attention  as  indicating  the 
extreme  lengths  to  which  the  Protestants  were  prepared  to  go,  see  Mhn,  de  RicMieu^ 
vol.  i.  p.  177  ;  Mim,  de  Pontchartrain,  vol  ii.  pp.  5,  6, 12,  29,  82;  Mem.  de  DunUuii 
Mommf,  vol.  xii  pp.  817,  888,  341,  360,  389,  899,  480;  Felice'e  Hist,  of  the  Proif9' 
Umt$  of  FVance^  p.  286 ;  Biog,  Univ,  vol.  xiv.  p.  440 ;  Tallemant  dee  Beaux,  HitUh 
rietiesy  voL  v.  pp.  48-64.  Mr.  Smedley,  who  refers  to  none  of  these  authorities,  ex 
tept  two  passages  in  Duplessis,  has  given  a  garbled  account  of  this  riot.  See  hii 
History  of  the  Krformed  Religion  in  France^  vol  ii.  pp.  119,  120 
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•pirit.  Although  they  formed  so  small  a  section  of  the  people, 
they  attempted  to  control  the  administration  of  the  crown,  and, 
by  the  use  of  threats,  turn  all  its  acts  to  their  own  favour 
They  would  not  allow  the  state  to  determine  what  ecclesiastical 
councils  it  should  recognize  ;  they  would  not  even  permit  the 
king  to  choose  his  own  wife.  In  1615,  without  the  least  pre- 
tence of  complaint,  they  assembled  in  large  numbers  at  Greno- 
ble and  at  Nlmes/'*  The  deputies  of  Grenoble  insisted  that 
government  should  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  Council  of  Trent;**' 
and  both  assemblies  ordered  that  the  Protest4ants  should  prevent 
the  marriage  of  Louis  XIII.  with  a  Spanish  princess.'^^  The^ 
laid  similar  claims  to  interfere  with  the  disposal  of  civil  and 
military  offices.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  they,  in 
an  assembly  at  Saumur,  insisted  that  Sully  should  be  restored  to 
some  posts  from  which,  in  their  opinion,  he  had  been  unjustly 
removed."*  In  1619,  another  of  their  assemblies  at  Loudon  de* 
clared,  that  as  one  of  the  Protestant  conncillors  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  had  become  a  Catholic,  he  must  be  dismissed ; 
and  they  demanded  that,  for  the  same  reason,  the  government  of 
Lectoure  should  be  taken  from  Fontrailles,  he  also  having  adopt- 
ed the  not  infrequent  example  of  abandoning  his  sect  in  order  to 
adopt  a  creed  sanctioned  by  the  state."* 

By  way  of  aiding  all  this,  and  with  the  view  of  exasperating 
still  further  religious  animosities,  the  principal  Protestant  clei^ 
put  forth  a  series  of  works,  which,  for  bitterness  of  feeling,  have 
hardly  ever  been  equalled,  and  which  it  would  certainly  be  im- 
possible to  surpass.  The  intense  hatred  with  which  they  re- 
gai-ded  their  Catholic  countrymen,  can  only  be  fully  estiniated 
by  those  who  have  looked  into  the  pamphlets  written  by  the 
French  Protestants  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, or  who  have  read  the  laboured  and  formal  treatises  of  such 
men  as  Chamier,  Drelincourt,  Moulin,  Thomson,  and  Vignier. 
Without,  however,  pausing  on  these,  it  will  perhaps  be  thought 
sufficient  if,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  follow  the  mere  outline  of 
political  events.     Great  numbers  of  the  Protestants  had  joined 

"'  Caf>efigue'B  Richelieu^  toI.  I.  p.  123. 

^  Capefiaue,  vol.  i.  p.  123 ;  Bazin^  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  i.  p.  364;  Benaist, 
Hist,  de  CEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  p.  183;  Mhn.  de  Rohan,  vol.  i.  p.  180. 

*"  Capefimui's  Richelieu,  vol.  I.  p.  124;  Jftrw.  de  Pontchartrain,  vol,  il.  p.  100; 
Le  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  ii.  pp.  388,  884.  The  consequence  wae,  tliat 
the  king  waa  obliged  to  send  a  powerful  escort  to  protect  his  bride  against  his  Prot- 
estant subjects.     Mem.  ds  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  274. 

^  Capejigu^s  RichelUu,  vol.  i.  p  88 ;  JBenoist,  IRtL  de  VEdU  de  Naniee,  vol.  iL 
pp.  28,  29,  63. 

"^  Mem,  de  Fontefiay  Mareuil,  vol  '..  p.  460 ;  Mhn,  de  Basaompierre,  voL  ii.  pi 
161.  Bee  a  similar  instance,  in  the  case  of  Berger,  in  Benoiei,  Hist,  de  VSd»i  de 
Kantes,  vol.  ii.  p.  136,  whom  the  Protestants  sought  to  deprive  because  "il  avoU 
fuitt^  leur  religion.** 
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in  the  rebellion  which,  in  1615,  was  raised  by  Cond6  ;"•  and 
although  they  were  then  easily  defeated,  they  seemed  bent  on 
trying  the  issue  of  a  fresh  struggle.  In  B6am,  where  they  were 
unusually  numerous,*"  they,  even  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  had  refused  to  tolerate  the  Catholic  religion  ;  *'  their  fanati- 
cal clergy,"  says  the  historian  of  France,  "declaring  that  it 
would  be  a  crime  to  permit  the  idolatry  of  the  mass/'*^'  This 
charitable  maxim  they  for  many  years  actively  enforced,  seizing 
the  property  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  employing  it  in  support 
of  their  own  churches  ;'"  so  that,  while  in  one  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  king  of  France  the  Protestants  were  allowed  to 
exercise  their  religion,  they,  in  another  part  of  his  dominions, 
prevented  the  Catholics  from  exercising  theirs.  It  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  any  government  would  suffer  such  an  anom- 
aly as  this ;  and,  in  1618,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Protestants 
should  restore  the  plunder,  and  reinstate  the  Catholics  in  their 
former  possessions.  But  the  reformed  clergy,  alarmed  at  so  sac- 
rilegious a  proposal,  appointed  a  public  fast,  and  inspiriting  the 
people  to  resistance,  forced  the  royal  commissioner  to  fly  from 
Pau,  where  he  had  arrived  in  the  hope  of  eflFecting  a  peaceful 
adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the  rival  parties.*^*' 

The  rebellion,  thus  raised  by  the  zeal  of  the  Protestants,  wag 
soon  put  down  ;  but,  according  to  the  confession  of  Rohan,  one 
of  the  ablest  of  their  leaders,  it  was  the  beginning  of  all  their  mis- 
fortunes.'®' The  sword  had  now  been  drawn;  and  the  only  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  was,  whether  France  shoiild  be  governed  ac- 

"•  Bazin,  Hist  de  Louis  XITI,  vol.  i.  p.  881.  Sismondi  (Hist  des  Francis,  vol. 
xxii.  p.  849)  says  that  they  had  no  good  renson  for  this ;  and  it  is  certain  that  their 
privileges,  so  far  from  being  diminished  since  the  Edict  of  Kantes,  had  been  con- 
firmed and  extended. 

*"  M.  Felice  {Hist  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  p.  287),  says  of  Lower  Navarre 
and  B^rn,  in  1617:  "Three-fourths  of  the  population,  some  say  nine-tenths,  be- 
longed to  the  reformed  communion."  This  is  perhaps  overestimated ;  but  we  know, 
from  De  Thou,  that  they  formed  a  majority  in  Bdani  in  1566:  *' Los  Protestans  y 
fussent  en  plus  grand  nombre  que  Ics  Catholiqucs."  I>e  77um,  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  v. 
p.  187. 

^  **  Les  ministres  fiinatiques  d^claroient  quails  ne  pouvaient  sans  crime  souffnr 
dans  ce  pays  r6g6n6r6  Hdol&trie  de  la  roesse.*^  Sismondi,  Hist  des  Franfais,  vol. 
uii.  p.  415. 

'"*  J^otice  sur  les  Mhnoires  de  Rohan,  vol  l  p.  26.  Compare  the  account  given 
by  Pontchartrain,  who  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  Louis  XIII.,  Mhn,  de  Fontehar- 
train,  vol.  ii.  pp.  248,  264;  and  see  Menu  de  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  448. 

^  Baxin,  Hist,  de  France  sous  Louis  XIII,  vol.  ii.  pp.  62-64.  The  pith  of  tha 
question  was,  that  "  T^dit  de  Nantes  ayant  donn6  pouvoir,  tant  aux  catholiquei 
qu'aux  huguenots,  de  rentrer  partoat  dans  leurs  biens,  les  ecclMastiques  de  B^am 
d6mand^nt  aussytost  les  lours.*'    Mhn.  de  Fontenay  Mareuil,  vol.  i.  p.  892. 

Ml  "  L'affaire  de  B^am,  source  de  tous  nos  maux.*^  Mem.  de  Rohan,  vol  L  p. 
156 ;  see  also  p.  188.  And  the  Protestant  Le  Vassor  says  {Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  voL 
di.  p.  684) :  *'  L*affaire  du  Btem  et  TassembUe  qui  se  convoqua  ensuite  i  la  Rochelle, 
loot  U  KNirce  veritable  des  malheurs  des  4glisc8  r^formto  de  Franco  «ous  le  r^n« 
iont  J*6cri8  lliistoire.*' 
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eordiDg  to  the  principles  of  toleration  recently  established,  oi 
according  to  the  maxims  of  a  despotic  sect,  which,  while  profes&- 
ing  to  advocate  tho  right  of  private  judgment,  was  acting  in  a 
way  that  rendered  all  private  judgment  impossible. 

Scarcely  was  the  war  in  B^arn  brought  to  an  end,  when  the 
Protestants  determined  on  making  a  great  effort  in  the  west  of 
France.'*^  The  seat  of  this  new  struggle  was  Eochelle,  which 
was  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  and  was  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Protestants, '•^^  who  had  grown  wealthy,  partly 
by  their  own  industry,  and  partly  by  following  the  occupation  of 
public  pirates."*  In  this  city,  which  they  believed  to  be  im- 
pregnable,'" they,  in  December,  1620,  held  a  Great  Assembly, 
to  which  their  spiritual  chiefs  flocked  from  all  parts  of  France. 
It  was  soon  evident  that  their  party  was  now  governed  by  men 
who  were  bent  on  the  most  violent  measures.  Their  great  secu- 
lar leaders  were,  as  we  have  already  seen,  gradually  falling  off ; 
and,  by  this  time,  there  only  remained  two  of  much  ability, 
Rohan  and  Mornay,  both  of  whom  saw  the  inexpediency  of  their 
proceedings,  and  desired  that  the  assembly  should  peaceably 
separate:"*  But  the  authority  of  the  clergy  was  irresistible; 
and,  by  their  prayers  and  exhortations,  they  easily  gained  over 
the  ordinary  citizens,  who  were  then  a  gross  and  uneducated 
Inniy."'     Under  their  influence,  the  assembly  adopted  a  course 

*"  On  the  connexion  between  the  proceedings  of  B6arn  and  those  of  Rochelle, 
compare  Mhn.  de  Montglat^  toI.  i.  p.  83,  with  Mem,  de  Jiiehelieu,  vol.  ii.  p.  118,  and 
Mern.  de  Rohari^  vol.  i.  p.  446. 

*•■  Their  first  churcSi  was  established  in  1556  (iZanitc**  Civil  Wart  in  France^  vol. 
i.  p.  860) ;  but,  by  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were 
Protestants.  See  i>«  Thou^  Hist.  Univ,  vol.  iv.  p.  268,  vol.  ▼.  p.  379,  ad  ann.  1562 
and  1567. 

"*  Or,  as  M.  Capefigue  courteously  puts  it,  *Me8  Rochelois  ne  respectaient  paf 
ioigours  les  pavilions  amis."  Cap^fi^s  Richelieu^  vol.  i.  p.  382.  A  delicate  circam* 
locution,  unknown  to  Mezeray,  who  says  (Hist,  de  France^  vol.  iii.  p.  426)  in  1587, 
'*et  les  Rochelois,  qui  par  le  nioyen  du  commerce  et  de  la  j9tra/en>,**  &c. 

***  "  Ceste  place,  que  les  huguenots  tenoient  quasy  pour  imprenable.**  Mem,  de 
Fontenay  Mareuil^  vol.  i.  p.  512.  "Gette  orgueilleuse  cit6,  qui  se  croyoit  imprena- 
ble." Mem,  de  MwUglat^  vol  i.  p.  45.  Howell,  who  visited  Rochelle  in  1620  and 
1622,  was  greatly  struck  by  its  strength.  HowelPs  Letters^  pp.  46,  47,  108.  At  p. 
204,  be  calls  it,  in  his  barbarous  style,  "  the  chiefest  propugnacle  of  the  Protestanti 
there."  For  a  description  of  the  defences  of  Rochelle,  see  De  Thou^  Hist.  Univ.  toU 
ti.  pp.  615-617  ;  and  some  details  worth  consulting  in  Mezeray y  Hiei.  de  Franee^  vol. 
ii.  pp.  977-980. 

*•  Bazin^  Hiet.  de  Louie  XIII,  vol.  ii.  p.  139  ;  tiitmondi.  Hist,  dee  Franfais^  vol. 
xxii.  pp.  480,  481.  Rohan  himself  says  {Mhtu  vol.  i.  p.  446) :  *' je  m'effor^ai  de  1ft 
«6parer."  In  a  remarkable  letter,  which  Mornay  wrote  ten  years  before  this,  he 
shows  his  apprehensions  of  the  evil  that  would  result  from  the  increasing  violence 
of  his  party ;  and  he  advises,  *'  que  nostre  z^Ie  soit  terop^r^  de  prudence."  Metn, 
et  Correejxmd.  vol.  xi.  p.  122 ;  and  as  to  the  divisions  this  caused  among  the  Prot« 
eotants,  see  pp.  154,  510,  vol.  xii.  pp.  82,  255 ;  and  StUli/y  QCeonomiee  RoyaUiy  vol 
Ix.  pp.  850,  435. 

"*  "  Les  seigneurs  du  parti,  et  surtout  le  sage  Duplessis  Mornay,  firent  ce  qu'ila 
porent  pour  engager  les  r^form^s  A  ne  pas  provoquer  Tautoriti  royale  pour  dea 
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f^hich  rendered  civil  war  ine\'itable.  Their  first  act  was  an  edict, 
by  which  they  at  once  confiscated  all  the  property  belonging  tc 
Catholic  churches. '^^  They  then  caused  a  great  seal  to  be 
struck  ;  under  the  authority  of  which  they  ordered  that  the  peo- 
ple should  be  armed,  and  taxes  collected  from  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  their  religion.'*^  Finally,  they  drew  up  the 
regulations,  and  organized  the  establishment,  of  what  they 
called  the  Reformed  Churches  of  France  and  of  B6am  ;  and,  with 
a  view  to  facilitate  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  juiisdiction, 
they  parcelled  out  France  into  eight  circles,  to  each  of  which 
there  was  allotted  a  separate  general ;  who,  however,  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  clergyman,  since  the  administration,  in  all  its 
parts,  was  held  responsible  to  that  ecclesiastical  assembly  which 
called  it  into  existence.*^" 

Such  were  the  forms  and  pomp  of  authority  assumed  by  the 
spiritual  leaders  of  the  French  Protestants;  men  by  nature  des- 
tined to  obscurity,  and  whose  abilities  were  so  despicable,  that, 
notwithstanding  their  temporary  importance,  they  have  left  no 
name  in  history.  These  insignificant  priests,  who,  at  the  best, 
irere  only  fit  to  mount  the  pulpit  of  a  country  village,  now  arro- 
gated to  themselves  the  right  of  ordering  the  afiairs  of  France, 
imposing  taxes  upon  Frenchmen,  confiscating  property,  raising 
troops,  levying  war ;  and  all  this  for  the  sake  of  propagating  a 
creed,  which  was  scouted  by  the  country  at  lai^ge  as  a  foul  and 
mischievous  heresy. 

In  the  face  of  these  inordinate  pretensions,  it  was  evident 
that  the  French  government  had  no  choice,  except  to  abdicate 
its  functions,. or  else  take  arms  in  its  own  defence."*  Whatever 
may  be  the  popular  notion  respecting  the  necessary  intolerance 

caoHes  qui  ne  pouvoient  jastifier  une  guerre  civfle;  mais  le  pouroir  dans  le  parti 
aToit  pa886  prcsque  absolument  aux  bourgeois  des  viiles  et  aux  ministres  qui  se  iir- 
roicnt  aveugl6ment  &  leur  fanatisme,  et  it  leur  orgueil,  et  qui  6toient  d*  autant  plus 
applaudis,  qu'ils  montroient  plus  de  violence."  SitmcnS^  Hist,  tka  /^an^oii,  voL 
xxii.  p.  478. 

*^  ^*  On  confisqna  les  biens  des  4gliscs  cathollques."  LavallU^  BUt.  det  Dran^aiSf 
Tol.  iii.  p.  85 ;  and  see  Ca-ptfigu^s  Richelieu^  vol.  i.  p.  258. 

'"*  *'  lis  donnent  des  commissions  d*armer  et  de  faire  des  impositions  sur  le 
peuple,  et  ce  sous  leur  grand  sceau,  qui  4toit  une  Religion  appuy^e  sur  une  croix, 
ayant  en  la  main  un  lirre  de  Tovangile,  foulant  aux  pieds  un  vieux  squclette,  quMls 
disoient  6tre  T^glise  romaine.'*  Mhn.,  de  Richelieu^  vol.  ii.  p.  120.  M.  Capefigue 
(Richelieu^  vol.  i.  p.  259)  says  that  this  seal  still  exists ;  but  it  is  not  even  alluded  to 
by  a  late  writer  {^Ftliee^  Hut,  of  the  Protestants  of  France^  p.  240),  who  systematic- 
ally suppresses  every  fact  unfavourable  to  his  own  party. 

"•  Le  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  iv.  p.  167 ;  Baxin^  Hist,  d$  Lwwi  XIIl, 
voL  ii.  p.  145 ;  Benoist^  Hist,  de  PJEdit  de  Nantes^  vol.  ii.  pp.  858-855 ;  Capejigua^s 
Hiehelieu^  vol.  i.  p.  258. 

"'  Even  Mosheim,  who,  as  a  Protestant,  was  naturally  prejudiced  in  favour  o( 
•he  Huguenots,  says,  that  they  had  established  **  imperium  in  imperio  ;^  and  hi 
Mcribes  to  the  violence  of  their  rulers  the  war  of  1621.  MoshdnCs  RaUm,  Hist 
ToL  ii.  pp.  287,  238. 
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of  tbe  Catholics,  it  Ib  an  indisputable  fact^  that,  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  they  displayed  in  France  a  spirit  of  for- 
bearance, and  a  Christian  charity,  to  which  the  Protestants 
could  make  no  pretence.  During  the  twenty-two  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  Edict,of  Nantes  and  the  Assembly  of  Ro- 
chelle,  the  government,  notwithstanding  repeated  provocations, 
never  attacked  the  Protestants;*'*  nor  did  they  make  any  at- 
tempt  to  destroy  the  privileges  of  a  sect,  which  they  were  bound 
to  consider  heretical,  and  the  extirpation  of  which  had  been 
deemed  by  their  fathers  to  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  Chris- 
tian statesman. 

The  war  that  now  broke  out  lasted  seven  years,  and  was  un« 
interrupted,  except  by  the  short  peace,  first  of  Montpelier,  and 
afterwards  of  Rochelle ;  neither  of  which,  however,  was  very 
strictly  preserved.  But  the  difference  in  the  views  and  inten- 
tions of  the  two  parties,  corresponded  to  the  difference  between 
the  classes  which  governed  them.  The  Protestants,  being  influ- 
enced mainly  by  the  clergy,  made  their  object  religious  domina- 
tion. The  Catholics,  being  led  by  statesmen,  aimed  at  temporal 
advantages.  Thus  it  was,  that  circumstances  had,  in  France, 
so  completely  obliterated  the  original  tendency  of  these  two 
great  sects,  that,  by  a  singular  metamorphosis,  the  secular  prin- 
ciple was  now  represented  by  the  Catholics,  and  the  theological 
principle  by  the  Protestants.  The  authority  of  the  clergy,  and 
therefore  the  interests  of  superstition,  were  upheld  by  that  very 
party  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  diminution  of  both  ;  they 
were,  on  the  other  hand,  attacked  by  a  party  whose  success  had 
hitherto  depended  on  the  increase  of  both.  If  the  Catholics  tri- 
umphed, the  ecclesiastical  power  would  be  weakened  ;  if  the 
Protestants  triumphed,  it  would  be  strengthened.  Of  this  fiwt, 
so  far  as  the  Protestants  are  concerned,  I  have  just  given  ample 
proof,  collected  from  their  proceedings,  and  from  the  language 
of  their  own  synods.  And  that  the  opposite,  or  secular  princi- 
ple, predominated  among  the  Catholics,  is  evident,  not  only  from 
their  undeviating  policy  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis 
XIII.,  but  also  from  another  circumstance  worthy  of  note.  For, 
their  motives  were  so  obvious,  and  gave  such  scandal  to  the 
church,  that  the  pope,  as  the  great  protector  of  religion,  thought 
himself  bound  to  reprehend  that  disregard  of  theological  inter- 
ests which  they  displayed,  and  which  he  considered  to  be  a  cry- 
ing and  unpardonable  offence.  In  1622,  only  one  year  after  the 
struggle  between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  had  begun,  he 
•trongly  remonstrated  with  the   French  government  upon  the 

"*  Compare  Mem.  de  Fontenay  MartuU^  vol  ii.  p.  88,  with  FlcMan^  Eitt  it  la 
Diphmatu  Franfaue^  vol  il.  p.  861. 
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notorious  indecency  of  which  they  were  guilty,  in  carrying  m 
war  against  heretics,  not  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  here- 
sy, but  merely  with  a  view  of  procuring  for  the  state  those 
temporal  advantages  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  pious  men, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  of  subordinate  importance. '^^ 

If  at  this  juncture,  the  Protestants  had  carried  the  day,  the 
loss  to  France  would  have  been  immense,  perhaps  irreparable. 
For  no  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  temper  and  character  of 
the  French  Calvinists,  can  doubt,  that  if  they  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  government,  they  would  have  revived  those  relig- 
ious persecutions  which,  so  far  as  their  power  extended,  they  had 
ali*eady  attempted  to  enforce.  Not  only  in  their  writings,  but 
even  in  the  edicts  of  their  assemblies,  we  find  ample  proof  of 
that  meddling  and  intolerant  spirit  which,  in  every  age,  has 
characterized  ecclesiastical  legislation.  Indeed,  such  a  spirit  ie 
the  legitimate  consequence  of  the  fundamental  assumption  from 
which  theological  lawgivers  usually  start.  The  clergy  are  taught 
to  consider  that  their  paramount  duty  is  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  the  faith,  and  guard  it  against  the  invasions  of  heresy.  When- 
ever, therefore,  they  rise  to  power,  it  almost  invariably  happens, 
that  they  carry  into  politics  the  habits  they  have  contracted  in 
their  profession ;  and  having  long  been  accustomed  to  consider  re- 
ligious error  as  criminal,  they  now  naturally  attempt  to  make  it 
penal.  And  as  all  the  European  countries  have,  in  the  period 
of  their  ignorance,  been  once  ruled  by  the  clergy,  just  so  do  we 
fijid  in  the  law-books  of  every  land  those  traces  of  their  power 
which  the  progress  of  knowledge  is  gradually  effacing.  We  find 
the  pro^iessors  of  the  dominant  creed  enacting  laws  against  the 
professors  of  other  creeds  ;  laws  sometimes  to  bum  them,  some- 
times to  exile  them,  sometimes  to  take  away  their  civil  rights, 
sometimes  only  to  take  away  their  political  rights.  These  are 
the  different  gradations  through  which  persecution  passes ;  and 
by  observing  which,  we  may  measure,  in  any  country,  the  energy 
of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit.  At  the  same  time,  the  theory  by  which 
such  measures  are  supported,  generally  gives  rise  to  other  meas- 
ures of  a  somewhat  different,  though  of  an  analogous  character. 
For,  by  extending  the  authority  of  law  to  opinions  as  well  as  to 
acts,  the  basis  of  legislation  becomes  dangerously  enlarged ;  the 

"*  See  the  paper  of  Instructions  from  Pope  Gregory  XV.,  in  the  appendix  to 
Ranke,  die  Rom.  Pdpiie^  vol.  iii.  pp.  178,  174:  **  Die  Hauptsache  aber  ist  was  er 
dem  Konige  von  Frankreich  vorstellen  soil :  1,  dass  er  ja  nicht  den  Verdacht  auf 
iich  laden  werde  als  verfolge  er  die  Frotestanten  hloss  aus  Staats-interesse."  Bazio 
(JRtt,  de  LouU  XIII^  vol.  ii.  p.  820)  says,  that  Richelieu  attacked  the  Huguenots 
**  sans  aucune  idde  de  persecution  rellgicuse.*'  See,  to  the  same  effect,  Capejiffw*i 
RiehelieUy  toI.  i.  p  274 ;  and  the  candid  admissions  of  the  Protestant  be  Yassor,  ii 
lis  HiiL  de  Louis  XIII,  vol  v.  p.  11. 
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individaality  and  independence  of  each  man  are  invaded ;  and 
encouragement  is  given  to  the  enactment  of  intrusive  and  vex«> 
atious  regulations,  which  are  supposed  to  perform  for  morals  the 
service  that  the  other  class  of  laws  performs  for  religion.  Under 
pretence  of  favouring  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  maintaining  the 
purity  of  society,  men  are  troubled  in  their  most  ordinary  pur- 
suits, in  the  commonest  occurrences  of  Ufe,  in  theii  amusements, 
nay,  even  in  the  very  dress  they  may  be  inclined  to  wear.  That 
this  is  what  has  actually  been  done,  must  be  known  to  whoever 
has  looked  into  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  into  the  canons  of 
Christian  councils,  into  the  different  systems  of  ecclesiastical  law, 
or  into  the  sermons  of  the  earlier  clergy.  Indeed,  all  this  is  so 
natural,  that  regulations,  conceived  in  the  same  spirit,  were  drawn 
up  for  the  government  of  Geneva  by  the  Calvinist  clergy,  and  for 
the  government  of  England  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  his  co- 
adjutors ;  while  a  tendency,  precisely  identical,  may  be  observed 
in  the  legislation  of  the  Puritans,  and,  to  give  a  still  later  in- 
stance, in  that  of  the  Methodists.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
that,  in  France,  the  Protestant  clergy,  having  great  power  among 
their  own  party,  should  enforce  a  similar  discipline.  Thus,  to 
mention  only  a  few  examples,  they  forbade  any  one  to  go  to  the 
theatre,  or  even  to  witness  the  performance  of  private  theatri- 
cals.*^^ They  looked  upon  dancing  as  an  ungodly  amusement, 
and,  therefore,  they  not  only  strictly  prohibited  it,  but  they  ordered 
that  all  dancing-masters  should  be  admonished  by  the  spiritual 
power,  and  desired  to  abandon  so  unchristian  a  profession.  If, 
however,  the  admonition  failed  in  e£fecting  its  purpose,  the  danc- 
ing-masters, thus  remaining  obdurate,  were  to  be  excommuni- 
cated.* ^«  With  the  same  pious  care  did  the  clergy  superintend 
other  matters  equally  important.  In  one  of  their  synods,  they 
ordered  that  all  persons  should  abstain  from  wearing  gay  apparel, 
and  should  arrange  their  hair  with  becoming  modesty.*^*  In 
another  synod,  they  forbade  women  to  paint ;  and  they  declared, 
that  if,  after  this  injunction,  any  woman  persisted  in  painting, 
she  should  not  be  allowed  to  receive  the  sacrament.  *^^  To  their 
own  clergy,  as  the  instructors  and  shepherds  of  the  flock,  there 
was  paid  an  attention  still  more  scrupulous.  The  ministers  of 
the  word  were  permitted  to  teach  Hebrew,  because  Hebrew  is  a 
sacred  dialect,  uncontaminated  by  profane  writers.  But  the 
Greek  language,  which  contains  all  the  philosophy  and  nearly  all 
the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  was  to  be  discouraged,  its  study  laid 

"*  Quick't  Synodictm  in  Gallia^  vol.  L  p.  Wii. 
*"*  Jhid.  vol  L  pp.  Ivii.  17,  131,  vol  ii.  p.  174. 

^*  ^  And  both  sexes  are  required  to  keep  modesty  in  their  hair.**    IM,  toI  1 
p.  119. 

^  Ibid,  vol  I  p.  166. 
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aside,  its  professorship  suppressed.  ''^    And,  in  order  that  thfl 
mind  might  not  be  distmcted  from  spiritual  things,  the  study  of 
chemistry  was  likewise  forbidden ;  such  a  mere  earthly  pursuit 
being  incompatible  with  the  habits  of  the  sacred  profession.*" 
Lest,  however,  in  spite  of  these  precautions,  knowledge  should 
still  creep  in  among  the  Protestants,  other  measures  were  taken 
to  prevent  even  its  earliest  approach.     The  clergy,  entirely  for- 
getting that  right  of  private  judgment  upon  which  their  sect  was 
founded,  became  so  anxious  to  protect  the  unwary  from  error, 
that  they  forbade  any  person  to  print  or  publish  a  work  without 
the  sanction  of  the  church,  in  other  words,  without  the  sanction 
of  the  clergy  themselves. **•     When,  by  these  means,  they  had 
destroyed  the  possibility  of  free  inquiry,  and,  so  far  as  they  were 
able,  had  put  a  stop  to  the  acquisition  of  all  real  knowledge,  they 
proceeded  to  guard  against  another  circumstance  to  which  their 
measures  had  given  rise.     For,  several  of  the  Protestants,  seeing 
that  under  such  a  system,  it  was  impossible  to  educate  their 
families  with  advantage,  sent  their  children  to  some  of  those  cele- 
brated Catholic  colleges,  where  alone  a  sound  education  could  then 
be  obtained.    But  the  clergy,  so  soon  as  they  heard  of  this  practice, 
put  an  end  to  it,  by  excommunicating  the  offending  parents  ;*®' 
and  to  this  there  was  added  an  order  forbidding  them  to  admit 
into  their  own  private  houses  any  tutor  who  professed  the  Catholic 
religion.*"      Such  was  the  way  in  which  the  French  Protestants 
were  watched  over  and  protected  by  their  spiritual  masters.    Even 
the  minutest  matters  were  not  beneath  the  notice  of  these  great 
legislators.     They  ordered  that  no  person  should  go  to  a  ball  or 
masquerade ;*»^  nor  ought  any  Christian  to  look  at  the  tricks  of  con- 
jurors, or  at  the  famous  game  of  goblets,  or  at  the  puppet-show; 
neither  was  he  to  be  present  at  morris-dances;   for  all  such 
amusements  should  be  suppressed  by  the  magistrates,  because  they 
excite  curiosity,  cause  expense,  waste  time.*"     Another  thing  to 

"*  The  synod  of  Alez,  in  1620,  sajs,  "  A  minister  may  at  the  same  time  be  pro- 
fetfor  in  divinity  and  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Bat  it  is  not  seemly  for  him  to  profess 
the  Greek  also,  because  the  most  of  his  employment  will  be  taken  up  in  the  exposi- 
tiou  of  Pagan  and  profane  authors,  unless  he  be  discharged  from  the  ministry.** 
Quick's  Synodicon^  vol.  il.  p.  67.  Three  years  later,  the  synod  of  Charenton  sup- 
pressed altogether  the  Greek  professorships,  "  as  being  superfluous  and  of  smidJ 
profit.*'  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  115. 

"*  Tlie  synod  of  St.  Maixant,  in  1609,  orders  that  **  colloquies  and  synods  shall 
hare  a  watchful  eye  over  those  ministers  who  study  chemistry,  and  grievously  re* 
prove  and  censure  them."  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  814. 

"~  Ihid.  vol.  i.  pp.  140,  194,  vol  ii.  p.  110. 

"*  Quick i  Synodicon^  vol.  i.  pp.  Iv.  235, 419,  vol  Ii.  pp.  201,  509, 515.  Compart 
B%noist,  UUU  de  PMU  de  NafUu,  vol.  U.  p.  478. 

'"  Quicks  Sunodicon^  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 

»»  Ibid,  vol.  il  p.  174. 

"*  *^A11  Christian  magistrates  are  advised  not  in  the  least  to  suffer  them,  beoaust 
A  feeds  foolish  curiosity,  puts  upon  unneoessarv  expenses,  and  wastes  time."  Ibid 
toll.  p.  194. 
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be  attended  to,  is  the  names  that  are  bestowed  in  baptism.  A  child 
may  have  two  christian  names^  though  one  is  preferable.*^*  Great 
care  however,  is  to  be  observed  in  their  selection.  They  ought  to  be 
taken  from  the  Bible,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  Baptist  or  Angel; 
neither  should  any  infant  receive  a  name  which  has  been  for- 
merly used  by  the  Pagans.'®*  When  the  children  are  grown  up, 
there  are  other  regulations  to  which  they  must  be  subject.  The 
clergy  declared  that  the  faithful  must  by  no  means  let  their  hair 
grow  long,  lest  by  so  doing  they  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  "  las- 
civious curls/'*"  They  are  to  make  their  garments  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  "  the  new-fangled  fashions  of  the  world  \" 
they  are  to  have  no  tassels  to  their  dress  :  their  gloves  must  be 
without  silk  and  ribands  :  they  are  to  abstain  from  fardingales  : 
they  are  to  beware  of  wide  sleeves.*^* 

Those  readers  who  have  not  studied  the  history  of  ecclesias- 
tical legislation,  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find,  that  men  of 
gravity,  men  who  had  reached  the  years  of  discretion,  and  were 
assembled  together  in  solemn  council,  should  evince  such  a  pry- 
ing and  puerile  spirit ;  that  they  should  display  such  miserable 
and  childish  imbecility.  But,  whoever  will  take  a  wider  survey 
of  human  affairs,  will  be  inclined  to  blame,  not  so  much  the 
legislators,  as  the  system  of  which  the  legislators  formed  a 
part.  For  as  to  the  men  themselves,  they  merely  acted  after 
their  kind.  They  only  followed  the  traditions  in  which  they 
were  bred.  By  virtue  of  their  profession,  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hold  certain  views,  and,  when  they  rose  to  power,  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  carry  those  views  into  effect ;  thus  trans- 
planting into  the  law-book  the  maxims  they  had  already  preached 
in  the  pulpit.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  read  of  meddlmg  inquis- 
itive, and  vexatious  regulations  imposed  by  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity, we  should  remember,  that  they  are  but  the  legitimate  result 
of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit ;  and  that  the  way  to  remedy  such 
grievances,  or  to  prevent  their  occurrence,  is  not  by  vainly  labour- 
ing to  change  the  tendencies  of  that  class  from  whence  they  pro- 
ceed, but  rather  by  confining  the  class  within  its  proper  Umits, 
by  jealously  guarding  against  its  earliest   encroachments,  by 

*^  This  was  a  yery  knotty  question  for  the  theologians ;  but  it  was  at  length 
decided  in  the  affirmative  by  the  synod  of  Saumur:  *^  On  the  13th  article  of  the 
same  chapter,  the  deputies  of  Poictou  demanded,  whether  two  names  might  be 
riven  a  child  at  baptism  ?  To  which  it  was  replied :  The  thing  was  indifferent 
however,  parents  were  advised  to  exeroiae  herein  Christian  simplicity.**  JM 
vol  I.  p.  178. 

"•  i6irf.  Tol.  i.  pp.  xlvi.  26. 

*"  I  quote  the  language  of  the  synod  of  Castres,  in  1626.    Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  174. 

"•  Qutcl^s  8}/ncdic<m^  vol.  i.  p.  165,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7, 174,  674,  683.  In  the  same  way, 
the  Spanish  clergy,  early  in  the  present  century,  attempted  to  regulate  the  dress  of 
women.  See  Dobladd's  Letters  from  Spain^  pp.  202-206 :  a  good  illustration  of  te 
Identity  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit,  whether  it  be  Catholic  or  Protestant. 
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taking  every  opportunity  of  lessening  its  influence,  and  finally, 
when  the  progress  of  society  will  justify  so  great  a  step,  by  de- 
priving it  of  that  political  and  legislative  power  which,  though 
gradually  falling  from  its  hands,  it  is,  even  in  the  most  civilized 
countries,  still  allowed  in  some  degree  to  retain. 

But,  setting  aside  these  general  considerations,  it  will,  at  all 
events,  be  admitted,  that  I  have  collected  sufficient  evidence  to 
indicate  what  would  have  happened  to  France,  if  the  Protestants 
had  obtained  the  upper  hand.  After  the  facts  which  I  have 
brought  forward,  no  one  can  possibly  doubt,  that  if  such  a  mis- 
fortune had  occurred,  the  liberal  and,  considering  the  age,  the 
enlightened  policy  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.  would  have 
been  destroyed,  in  order  to  make  way  for  that  gloomy  and  austere 
system  which,  in  every  age,  and  in  every  country,  has  been  found 
to  be  the  natural  fruit  of  ecclesiastical  power.  To  put,  therefore, 
the  question  in  its  proper  form,  instead  of  saying  that  there  was 
a  war  between  hostile  creeds,  we  should  rather  say  that  there  wab 
a  war  between  rival  classes.  It  was  a  contest,  not  so  much  be- 
tween the  Catholic  religion  and  the  Protestant  religion,  as  be- 
tween Catholic  laymen  and  Protestant  clergy.  It  was  a  struggle 
between  temporal  interests  and  theological  interests, — between 
the  spirit  of  the  present  and  the  spirit  of  the  past.  And  the 
})oint  now  at  issue  was,  whether  France  should  be  governed  by 
the  civil  power  or  by  the  spiritual  power, — whether  she  should 
be  ruled  according  to  the  large  views  of  secular  statesmen,  or 
according  to  the  narrow  notions  of  a  factious  and  intolerant 
priesthood. 

The  Protestants  having  the  great  advantage  of  being  the  ag- 
gressive party,  and  being,  moreover,  inflamed  by  a  religious  zeal 
unknown  to  their  opponents,  might,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, have  succeeded  in  their  hazardous  attempt ;  or,  at  all 
events,  they  might  have  protracted  the  struggle  for  an  indefinite 
period.  But,  fortunately  for  France,  in  1624,  only  three  years 
after  the  war  began,  Richelieu  assumed  the  direction  of  the  gov- 
ernment. He  had  for  some  years  been  the  secret  adviser  of  the 
queen-mother,  into  whose  mind  he  had  always  inculcated  the 
necessity  of  complete  toleration.^ «»  When  placed  at  the  head  ol 
afiairs,  he  pursued  the  same  policy,  and  attempted  in  every  waj 
to  conciliate  the  Protestants.  The  clei^  of  his  own  party  were 
constantly  urging  him  to  exterminate  the  heretics,  whose  pres* 

'"  On  his  influence  over  her  in  and  after  1616,  see  X«  VasBOTy  Hist,  de  ZattU 
XIII,  vol.  ii.  p.  60S ;  Menu  de  Pontchartrain,  vol.  ii.  p.  240 ;  Mhn,  de  MorUglat,  vol 
L  p.  28 ;  and  compare,  in  Mem,  de  Richelieu,  vol.  ii.  pp.  198-200,  the  cnrioofl  argu- 
ments which  he  put  in  her  mouth  respecting  the  impolicy  of  making  war  on  Uie 
Protestants. 
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ence  they  thought  polluted  France.*"  But  Eich(;lieu,  leaving 
only  secular  objects,  refused  to  embitter  the  contest  by  turning 
it  into  a  religious  war.  He  was  determined  to  chastize  the  re 
bellion,  but  he  would  not  punish  the  heresy.  Even  while  the  war 
was  raging,  he  would  not  revoke  those  edicts  of  toleration,  by 
wliich  the  full  liberty  of  religious  worship  was  granted  to  the 
Protestants.  And  when  they,  in  1626,  showed  signs  of  com- 
punction, or  at  all  events  of  fear,  he  publicly  confirmed  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,* ••  and  he  granted  them  peace  ;  although,  as  he 
says,  he  knew  that  by  doing  so,  he  should  fall  under  the  suspi- 
cion of  those  "  who  so  greatly  aflFected  the  name  of  zealous  Cath- 
olics."**' A  few  months  afterwards,  war  again  broke  out;  and 
then  it  was  that  Richelieu  determined  on  that  celebrated  siege 
of  Rochelle,  which,  if  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  was  sure  to 
be  a  decisive  blow  against  the  French  Protestants.  That  he  was 
moved  to  this  hazardous  undertaking  solely  by  secular  considera- 
tions, is  evident,  not  only  from  the  general  spirit  of  his  preceding 
policy,  but  also  from  his  subsequent  conduct.  With  the  details 
of  this  famous  siege,  history  is  not  concerned,  as  such  matters 
have  no  value,  except  to  military  readers.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that,  in  1628,  Rochelle  was  taken  ;  and  the  Protestants,  who 
had  been  induced  by  their  clergy'"  to  continue  to  resist  long 
after  relief  was  hopeless,  and  who,  in  consequence,  had  suffered 
the  most  dreadful  hardships,  were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion. *»<  The  privileges  of  the  town  were  revoked,  and  its  mag- 
istrates removed  ;  but  the  great  minister,  by  whom  these  things 
were  effected,  still  abstained  from  that  religious  persecution  to 
which  he  was  urged.'"     He  granted  to  the  Protestants  thfe  tol- 

"•  In  1626,  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  wrote  to  Richelieu,  urging  hira  "ani^ger 
la  Rochelle,  et  chUtier  ou  pour  mieux  dire,  exterminer  les  huguenots,  toute  autre 
a£Eaire  cessante.*'  Bazin,  Hist,  de  Louu  JlIII.y ol  ii.  p.  276.  See  also,  on  the 
anxiety  of  the  clergy  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  to  destroy  the  Protestants,  Benoist^ 
Hist.  deVEditdeNanUB,  vol.  ii.  pp.  165,  166,  282,  246, 388,  878-379,427 ;  Sitmondi^ 
Hist,  den  FranfaU^  vol.  xxii.  p.  486. 

"*  He  confirmed  it  in  March,  1626;  FloMan,  HisL  de  la  DiplomatU  Franfaiw^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  399 ;  and  also  in  the  preceding  January.  Scr  Benoitt^  HiU,  de  VEdit  d* 
Nantes^  vol.  ii.  appendix,  pp.  77,  81. 

^  *'  Ceux  qui  affectent  autant  le  nom  de  z^Ub  catholiques."  Mem,  de  Richelieu, 
vol.  iii.  p.  16;  and  at  p.  2,  he,  in  the  same  year  (1626),  says,  that  he  was  opposed  by 
those  who  had  "  un  trop  ardent  ct  pr4cipit6  d^r  de  ruiner  les  huguenots.*' 

"•  Sismondi^  Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol  xxiii.  p.  66. 

"'  On  the  Bufferings  of  the  inhabitants,  see  extract  from  the  Dupuis  Mas.,  in 
Capefiffue's  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  351.  Fontenay  Mareuil,  who  was  an  eye-witness. 
Bays,  that  the  besieged,  in  some  instances,  ate  their  own  children ;  and  that  the 
Durial-grounds  were  guarded,  to  prevent  the  corpres  from  being  dug  up  and  turned 
into  food.     Mem,  de  Fontenay  Mareuil,  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 

***  And  in  which  ho  would  most  assuredly  have  been  supported  by  Louis  XIII. ; 
of  wbom  an  intelligent  writer  says :  ^^  II  6toit  plein  de  pi6ti  et  de  zele  pour  le  ser- 
vioe  de  Dien  et  pour  la  grandeur  de  Tiglise ;  et  sa  plus  sensible  joie,  en  prenant  La 
Rochelle  et  les  autres  places  quMl  prit,  rut  de  penser  qu'il  chasseroit  d^  son  royaumc 
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oration  which  he  had  offered  at  an  earlier  period,  and  he  formally 
conceded  the  free  exercise  of  their  public  worship." '^^  But,  such 
was  their  infatuation,  that  because  he  likewise  restored  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  thus  gave  to  the  conquerors 
the  same  liberty  that  he  had  granted  to  the  conquered,  the  Prot- 
estants murmured  at  the  indulgence ;  they  could  not  bear  the 
idea  that  their  eyes  should  be  offended  by  the  performance  of 
Popish  rites.'"  And  their  indignation  waxed  so  high,  that  the 
next  year  they,  in  another  part  of  France,  again  rose  in  arms. 
As,  however,  they  were  now  stripped  of  their  principal  resources, 
they  were  easily  defeated  ;  and,  their  existence  as  a  political  fac- 
tion being  destroyed,  they  were,  in  reference  to  their  religion, 
treated  by  Richelieu  in  the  same  manner  as  before. '^^  To  the 
Protestants  generally,  he  confirmed  the  privilege  of  preaching 
and  of  performing  the  other  ceremonies  of  their  creed.' *•  To 
their  leader,  Rohan,  he  granted  an  amnesty,  and,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  employed  him  in  important  public  services.  After 
this,  the  hopes  of  the  party  were  destroyed  ;  they  never  again 
rose  in  arms,  nor  do  we  find  any  mention  of  them  until  a  much 
later  period,  when  they  were  barbarously  persecuted  by  Louis 
XIV."""  But  from  all  such  intolerance  Richelieu  sedulously 
abstained  ;  and  having  now  cleared  the  land  from  rebellion,  he 
embarked  in  that  vast  scheme  of  foreign  policy,  of  which  I  have  * 
already  given  some  account,  and  in  which  he  clearly  showed  that 
his  proceedings  against  the  Protestants  had  not  been  caused  by 
hatred  of  their  religious  tenets.  For,  the  same  party  which  he 
attacked  at  home,  he  supported  abroad.  He  put  down  the 
French  Protestants,  because  they  were  a  turbulent  faction  that 
troubled  the  state,  and  wished  to  suppress  the  exercise  of  all 
opinions  uu&vourable  to  themselves.     But,  so  far  from  carrying 

les  h6r6tique8,  et  qu*U  1e  pargeroit  par  cette  voie  des  difKrentes  religions  qui  gfttent 
et  infectent  P^glise  de  Dieu.     Mhn.  de  MotteviUe,  vol.  1.  p.  426,  edit.  Petitot,  1824. 

***  Baxin^  Hut,  de  Louis  Xllly  vol.  ii.  p.  428 ;  SUmoruii^  Mist,  des  Fmn^aU^  vol. 
zxiii.  p.  77  ;  Capefigtte^t  Richelieu^  vol.  i.  p.  867 ;  Mhn.  de  Fontenay  Mareuil^  vol.  ii. 
p.  122. 

^"  "  Les  huguenots  murmuraient  de  voir  le  r^tablissement  de  F^glisc  romaine 
au  sein  de  leur  ville."     Capefigxie'i  Richelieu^  vol.  i  p.  369. 

»■•  **  D^s  qu'il  ne  s'agit  plus  d'un  parti  politique,  if  conc6da,  comme  &  la  Rochelle, 
la  liberty  de  conscience  et  la  faculty  de  pr6chc."  Capefigue^e  Richelieu^  vol.  i.  p. 
881.  Compare  Smedley'e  Hist,  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  201, 
with  Mhnoires  de  Richelieu^  vol.  iv.  p.  484. 

^  The  Edict  of  Nismes,  in  1629,  an  important  document,  will  be  found  in  QuicVe 
Synodicon,  vol.  1.  pp.  xcvi.-ciii.  and  in  Benoist,  Hist  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  voL  ii.  ap- 
pendix, pp.  92-98 ;  and  a  commentary  on  it  in  Bazin,  Hiet.  de  Lome  XIII,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  86-88.  M.  Bazin,  unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of  this  otherwise  valuable 
work,  never  quotes  his  authorities. 

"•  In  1633,  their  own  historian  says:  *Mes  Biformez  ne  faisoient plus  de  party." 
Benoiet,  Hist,  de  FFdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  p.  632.  Compare  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer*! 
accoimt  ^f  F-^nce,  in  1648,  in  Bunbury's  Correspond,  of  Hanmer,  p.  309,  Lond.  1SM>. 
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on  a  crusade  against  their  religion,  he,  as  I  have  already  observedi 
enconraged  it  in  other  countries ;  and,  though  a  bishop  of  th€ 
Catholic  church,  he  did  not  hesitate,  by  treaties,  by  money,  and 
by  force  of  arms,  to  support  the  Protestants  against  the  House 
of  Austria,  maintain  the  Lutherans  against  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  uphold  the  Calvinists  against  the  King  of  Spain. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  draw  a  slight,  though,  I  trust,  a 
clear  outline,  of  the  events  which  took  place  in  France  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  particularly  during  that  part  of  it 
which  included  the  administration  of  Eichelieu.  But  such  oc- 
currences, important  as  they  are,  only  formed  a  single  phase  of 
that  larger  development  which  was  now  displaying  itself  in  nearly 
every  branch  of  the  national  intellect.  They  were  the  mere  po- 
litical expression  of  that  bold  and  sceptical  spirit  which  cried 
havoc  to  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  men.  For,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Eichelieu  was  successful,  as  well  as  progressive  ;  and 
no  government  can  unite  these  two  qualities,  unless  its  measures 
harmonize  with  the  feelings  and  temper  of  the  age.  Such  an 
administration,  though  it  facilitates  progress,  is  not  the  cause  of 
it,  but  is  rather  its  measure  and  symptx)m.  The  cause  of  the 
progress  lies  far  deeper,  and  is  governed  by  the  general  tendency 
of  the  time.  And  as  the  different  tendencies  observable  in  suc^ 
cessive  generations  depend  on  the  difference  in  their  knowledge, 
it  is  evident,  that  we  can  only  understand  the  working  of  the 
tendencies,  by  taking  a  wide  view  of  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  knowledge.  To  comprehend,  therefore,  the  real  nature  of 
the  great  advance  made  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  it  be- 
comes necessary  that  I  should  lay  before  the  reader  some  evi- 
dence respecting  those  higher  and  more  important  facts,  which 
historians  are  apt  to  neglect,  but  without  which  the  study  of  the 
past  is  an  idle  and  trivial  pursuit,  and  history  itself  a  barren  field, 
which,  bearing  no  fruit,  is  unworthy  of  the  labour  that  is  wasted 
on  the  cultivation  of  so  ungrateful  a  soil. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  very  observable  fact,  that  while  Richelieu,  with 
such  extraordinary  boldness,  was  secularizing  the  whole  system 
of  French  politics,  and  by  his  disregard  of  ancient  interests,  waa 
setting  at  naught  the  most  ancient  traditions,  a  course  precisely 
similar  was  being  pursued,  in  a  still  higher  department,  by  a 
man  greater  than  he ;  by  one,  who,  if  I  may  express  my  own 
opinion,  is  the  most  profound  among  the  many  eminent  thinkers 
France  has  produced.  I  speak  of  Ren6  Descartes,  of  whom  the 
least  that  can  be  said  is,  that  he  effected  a  revolution  more  deci- 
sive than  has  ever  been  brought  about  by  any  other  single  mind. 
With  his  mere  physical  discoveries  we  are  not  now  concerned, 
because  in  this  Introduction  I  do  not  pretend  to  trace  the  pit)- 
27 
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grcss  of  science,  except  in  those  epochs  which  indicate  a  new  turn 
in  the  hahits  of  national  thought.  But  I  may  remind  the  reader, 
that  he  was  the  first  who  successfully  applied  algebra  to  geome- 
try j'*'"  that  he  pointed  out  the  important  law  of  the  sines  ;«•* 
that  in  an  age  in  which  optical  instruments  were  extremely  im« 
perfect,  he  discovered  the  changes  to  which  light  is  subjected  in 
the  eye  by  the  crystalline  lens  ;*"  that  he  directed  attention  to 
the  consequences  resulting  from  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  ;*®* 

"'  Thomas  (JSUge^  in  CBhvtss  de  Deacartes,  yoL  i.  p.  82)  says,  "  cet  instniment, 
o^ent  Descartes  qui  la  cr46 ;  cVst  rapplication  de  Falgebre  li  la  g^omdtrie."  And 
this,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  strictly  true  ;  for  although  Vie ta  and  two  or  three  others 
in  the  sixteenth  century  had  anticipated  this  step,  we  owe  entirely  to  Descartes  the 
magnificent  discovery  of  the  possibility  of  applying  algebra  to  the  geometry  of 
curves,  he  being  undoubtedly  the  first  who  expressed  them  by  algebraic  equations. 
See  MorUuclct^  Hist,  dea  Mathhnat.  vol.  i.  pp.  704,  706,  vol  ii.  p.  120,  vol.  iii.  p.  64. 

'^  The  statements  of  Huygens  and  of  Isaac  Vossius  to  the  effect  that  Descartes 
had  seen  the  papers  of  Snell  before  publishing  his  discovery,  are  unsupported  by 
any  direct  evidence  ;  at  least  none  of  the  historians  of  science,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
have  brought  forward  any.  So  strong,  however,  is  the  disposition  of  mankind  at 
large  to  depreciate  great  men,  and  so  general  is  the  desire  to  convict  them  of 
plagiarism,  that  this  charge,  improbable  m  itself,  and  only  resting  on  the  testimony 
of  two  envious  rivals,  has  been  not  only  revived  by  modern  writers,  but  has  been, 
even  in  our  own  time,  spoken  of  as  a  well-established  and  notorious  fact  I  The 
flimsy  basis  of  this  accusation  is  clearly  exposed  by  H.  Bordas  Derooulin,  in  his  val- 
uable  work  Le  CartenanisryUy  Paris,  1843,  vol.  ii.  pp.  9-12;  while,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  I  refer  with  regret  to  Sir  D.  Bremter  on  the  Proffressof  OpticM,  Sec* 
ond  Report  of  British  Association^  pp.  809,  810 ;  and  to  WhetoelCt  £Ssi.  of  the  In^ 
duetive  Sciences^  vol.  ii.  pp.  879,  502,  608. 

"'  See  the  interesting  remarks  of  Sprcngel  {Ilist  de  la  Afideeine,  vol.  !▼.  pp.  271, 
272),  and  GSuvres  de  Descartes^  vol.  iv.  pp.  871  seq.  What  makes  this  the  more 
observable  is,  that  the  study  of  the  crystalline  lens  was  neglected  long  after  the 
death  of  Descartes,  and  no  attempt  made  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  to  com- 
plete his  views  by  ascertaining  its  intimate  structure.  Indeed,  it  is  sud  (TkomtofCe 
Animal  Chemietry^  p.  612)  that  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  two  humours  were  first 
analyzed  in  1802.  Compare  Simon* a  Animal  Chemistry y  voL  ii.  pp.  419-421 ;  HenUf 
Traits  d'Anatomiey  vol.  i.  p.  367 ;  Lepelletier^  Physiologie  Medieale,  vol.  iii.  p.  160; 
Mayors  Human  Physiol,  p.  279;  BlainvilU^  Physiol,  eompareey  vol.  iii.  pp.  826-B28; 
none  of  whom  refer  tp  any  analysis  earlier  than  the  nineteenth  century.  I  notice 
this  partly  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  our  knowledge,  and  partly  as  proving 
how  slow  men  have  been  in  following  Descartes,  and  in  completing  his  views ;  for, 
as  M.  Blainville  justly  observes,  the  chemical  laws  of  the  lens  must  be  nnderBtood^ 
before  we  can  exhaustively  generalize  the  optical  laws  of  its  refraction ;  so  that,  in 
fact,  the  researches  of  Berzelius  on  the  eye  are  complcmental  to  those  of  Descartea. 
The  theory  of  the  limitation  of  the  crystalline  lens  according  to  the  descending  scale 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  the  connexion  between  its  development  and  a  general 
increase  of  sensuous  perception,  seem  to  have  been  little  studied ;  but  Dr.  Grant 
{Comparative  Anaiomyy  p.  262)  thinks  that  the  lens  exists  in  some  of  the  rotifera; 
while  m  regard  to  its  origin,  I  find  a  curious  statement  in  Mailer's  Physiology^  vol. 
L  p.  450,  that  after  its  removal  in  mammals,  it  has  been  reproduced  by  its  matrix, 
the  capsule.  (If  this  can  be  relied  on,  it  will  tell  against  the  suggestion  of  Schwann, 
who  supposes,  in  his  Microscopical  Researches^  1847,  pp.  87,  88,  that  its  mode  of 
fits  is  vegetable,  and  that  it  is  not  "  a  secretion  of  its  capsule.'*)  As  to  its  probable 
existence  in  the  hydrozoa,  see  Rymer  Joneses  Animal  Kingd!om^  1866,  p.  96,  *'  re- 
garded either  as  a  crystalline  lens,  or  an  otolithe ;"  and  as  to  its  embryonic  develop- 
ment, see  Burdock,  IVait^  de  Physiologie^  toL  iii.  pp.  436-438. 

***  Torricelll  first  weighed  the  air,  in  1648.  Brands' s  Chemistry,  vol  i.  p  860; 
Leslie's  Natural  Philosophy^  p.  419  :  but  there  is  a  letter  from  Descartes,  wntten  ai 
tarly  as  1681,  "  oO  il  explique  le  ph6nomtoe  de  la  suspenuon  du  mercc^re  dans  up 
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and  chat  he,  moreover,  detected  the  causes  of  the  rainbow,*"'  that 
Bingnlar  phenomenon,  with  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  some 
theological  superstitions  are  stiH  connected.'®*  At  the  same 
time,  and  as  if  to  combine  the  most  varied  forms  of  excellence, 
he  is  not  only  allowed  to  be  the  first  geometrician  of  the  age,«" 
but,  by  the  clearness  and  admirable  precision  of  his  style,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  founders  of  French  prose.«»»  And  although  he 
was  constantly  engaged  in  those  lofty  inquiries  into  the  nature 
of  the  human  mind,  which  can  never  be  studied  without  wonder, 
I  had  almost  said  can  never  be  read  without  awe,  he  combined 
with  them  a  long  course  of  laborious  experiment  upon  the  animal 
frame,  which  raised  him  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  anato- 
mists of  his  time.'"  The  great  discovery  made  by  Harvey  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  neglected  by  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries ;"•  but  it  was  at  once  recognized  by  Descartes,  who 

taymu  fenn^  par  en  haut,  en  rattriboant  an  poids  de  la  coloane  d'air  ^lev^  Jusqn'an 
deli  des  nues.*^  Bard<u  Demoulin,  U  Cartesianirnie^  vol.  !.  p.  311.  And  Montucla 
{Hist,  du  Mathemai,  vol.  ii.  p.  205)  says  of  Descartes,  **  nous  avons  des  prenres  que 
ee  philosopbe  reconnut  avant  Torricelll  la  peeanteur  de  Tair."  Descartes  himself 
says,  that  he  suggested  the  subsequent  experiment  of  Pascal  (Euvrt»  de  J)€Mearte$^ 
▼oL  X.  pp.  344,  361. 

"*  Dr.  Whewell,  who  has  treated  Descartes  with  marked  injustice,  does  never- 
theless allow  that  he  is  ^*  the  genuine  author  of  the  explanation  of  the  rainbow.** 
Biat.  of  tite  Indue,  Scienees,  vol.  ii.  pp.  880,  884.  See  also  BoyWt  Works,  vol.  iiu 
p.  189 ;  2%omsan's  Hut.  of  tks  Boifal  Society^  p.  864 ;  Hallam's  LU.  of  Europe^  voL 
ul  p.  205 ;  (Envrss  de  Descartes,  vol  i.  pp.  47,  48,  vol  v.  pp.  265-284.  On  the 
theory  of  the  rainbow  as  known  in  the  present  century,  see  Kaemts,  Course  of 
Meteorology^  pp.  440-445;  and  Forbes  on  Meteorology,  pp.  125-180,  in  Renort  of 
British  Aesociation  for  1840.  Comipsixe  Leslie^ sNatwrilPhUosopky,  p.  531 ;  Pomllet^ 
BUmens  de  Physique^  vol.  ii.  p.  788. 

**  The  Hebrew  notion  of  the  raiubow  is  well  known ;  and  for  the  ideas  of  other 
nations  on  this  subject,  see  Prickard's  Physical  History  of  Mankind^  vol  v.  pp.  154, 
176;  Karnes's  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,  vol  tv.  p.  252,  Edinb.  1788;  and 
Burdock's  PhysiologU,  vol.  v.  pp.  546^  647,  Paris,  1889. 

^  Thomas  calls  him  *'  le  plus  grand  g6om^tre  de  son  sitele.'*  (Euvres  de  Des* 
cartes,  vol.  i.  p.  89.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  {Discussions  on  Philosophy,  p.  271)  says, 
"  the  greatest  mathematician  of  the  age ;"  and  Montucla  can  find  no  one  but  Plato 
to  compare  with  him :  **  On  ne  sauroit  donner  une  id6e  plus  Juste  de  ce  qu*a  M 
r^poque  de  Descartes  dans  la  g6om6trie  modeme,  qu*en  la  comparant  d  celle  de 

Platen  dans  la  geometric  ancienne De  m6me  enfin  que  Platon  pr^para  par  m 

d^ouverte  celles  des  Archim^de,  des  Apollonius,  &c.,  on  pent  diro  que  Descartes  a 
jettd  les  fondemens  de  celles  qui  illostrcnt  aqjourd'hui  les  Newton,  les  Leibnitz,  ^." 
Montucla,  Hist,  des  Mathhnai,  vol  ii.  p.  112.  « 

*^  *'  Descartes  joint  encore  A  ses  autres  titres,  celui  d'avoir  M  un  des  crdateurs 
de  notre  lansue."  Biog,  Unie.  vol  xi.  p.  154.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (Diesert.  on 
Ethical  PhUos,  p.  186)  has  also  noticed  the  mfluence  of  Descartes  in  forming  the 
style  of  French  writers ;  and  I  think  that  M.  Cousin  has  somewhere  made  a  similar  . 


^  Thomas  says,  **  Descartes  eutaussi  lagloire  d^dtre  un  des  premiers  anatomistes 
de  son  si^le.*^  (Euvres  de  Descartea,  vol  i.  p.  55 ;  see  also  p.  101.  In  1639,  Des- 
oartes  writes  to  Mersenne  (CEuvres,  vol  viil  p.  100)  that  he  had  been  engaged 
^  depuis  onxe  ans"  in  studying  comparative  anatomy  by  dissection.  Compare  pi 
174,  and  vol  i.  pp.  175-184. 

^  Dr.  Whewell  {Hist,  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  vol  iti  p.  440)  says,  "  It  wtf 
for  the  most  part  readily  accepted  by  his  countrymen ;  but  chat  abroad  it  had  tc 
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made  it  the  basis  of  the  physiological  part  of  his  Tvork  on  Man;'* 
He  likewise  adopted  the  discovery  of  the  lacteals  by  AseUi,«»* 
which,  like  every  great  truth  yet  laid  before  the  world,  was,  at 
its  first  appearance,  not  only  disbelieved,  but  covered  with  rid- 
icula'*' 

These  things  might  have  been  sufficient  to  rescue  even  the 
physical  labours  of  Descartes  from  the  attacks  constantly  made 
on  them  by  men  who  either  have  not  studied  his  works,  or  else, 
having  studied  them,  are  unable  to  understand  their  merit.  But 
the  glory  of  Descartes,  and  the  influence  he  exercised  over  his 
age,  do  not  depend  even  on  such  claims  as  these.  Putting  them 
aside,  he  is  the  author  of  what  is  emphatically  called  Modem 
Philosophy.'**  He  is  the  originator  of  that  great  system  and 
method  of  metaphysics,  which,  notwithstanding  its  errors,  ha« 
the  undoubted  merit  of  having  given  a  wonderful  impulse  to  the 
European  mind,  and  communicated  to  it  an  activity  which  has 
been  been  made  available  for  other  purposes  of  a  different  charac- 
ter. Besides  this,  and  superior  to  it,  there  is  another  obligation 
which  we  are  under  to  the  memory  of  Descartes.     He  deserves 

encounter  considerable  opposition."  For  this  no  authority  is  quoted ;  and  yet  one 
would  be  glad  to  know  who  told  Dr.  W  he  well  that  the  discovery  was  readily  ac- 
cepted. So  far  from  meeting  in  England  with  ready  acceptance,  it  was  during  many 
years  almost  universally  denied.  Aubrey  waa  assured  by  Harvey  that  in  conse- 
quence of  his  book  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  he  lost  much  of  his  practice,  waa 
believed  to  be  crackbrained,  and  was  opposed  by  **all  the  phyricians.**  Aubrey^* 
LelterK  and  Litfen^  voL  ii.  p.  888.  Dr.  Willis  {Ltfi  of  Harvey^  p.  xli.  in  ffarv^a 
Warktf  edit.  Sydenham  Society,  1847)  says,  "Harvejrs  views  were  at  first  rejected 
almost  universally."  Dr.  Elliotson  {Human  Phyndogy,  p.  194)  says,  "  His  imme- 
diate reward  was  general  ridicule  and  abuse,  and  a  great  diminution  of  his  practice.** 
BrouMsais  (Exanun  du  Dodrinet  MedHeaUiy  vol.  i.  p.  vii^  savs,  **  Harvey  paasa  pour 
fou  quand  11  annon9a  la  ddoouverte  de  la  circulation. **  Finally,  Sir  WUliam  Temple, 
who  belongs  to  the  generation  subsequent  to  Harvey,  and  who,  indeed,  was  not 
born  until  some  years  after  the  discovery  was  made,  mentions  it  in  his  works  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  even  then  it  was  not  universally  received  by  educa* 
led  men.  See  two  curious  passages,  which  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  historians 
of  physiology,  in  Warkt  of  Sir  W.  Temj>U^  vol.  ill.  pp.  298,  469,  8vo,  1814. 

sii  ti  Taken  by  Descartes  as  the  basis  of  his  physiology,  in  his  work  on  Man.** 
WhewelP$  Hist,  oftht  Indue.  Seienees,  vol.  iii.  p.  441.  ^*  R6n6  Descartes  se  d^lara 
an  des  premiers  en  faveur  de  la  doctrine  de  la  circulation."  Kenouard^  Hist,  de  la 
MMeeine^  vol.  ii.  p.  168.  See  also  Bordas  Demoulin^  le  Cartisianieme^  vol.  ii.  p.  824 ; 
•ud  QSueres  de  Deeeartee^  vol.  i.  pp.  68,  179,  vol.  iv.  pp.  42,  449,  vol.  is.  pp.  159,  - 
882.     Compare  WillUt^i  lA/e  of  Harvey^  p.  xlv.  in  Harve^n  Works. 

*"  *'  Les  veines  blanches,  dites  lact^es,  qu*Asellius  a  d6couvertes  dejpuis  pen 
dans  le  mdsentdre.**  De  la  Formation  du  Fatits^  sec.  49,  in  (Euvres  de  Deecartee^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  488. 

•"  Even  Harvey  denied  it  to  the  last.  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Mid,  vol.  iv.  p|k 
208.  204.     Compare  Harvey's  Works,  edit.  Syaenham  Soc.  pp.  605,  614. 

^  M.  Cousin  (^M^  de  la  Philos.  II.  s^rie,  vol.  i.  p.  89)  says  of  Descartes,  "  son 
premier  ouvrage  6crit  en  francs  est  de  1687.  C*est  done  de  1687  que  date  la  phi* 
MMophie  moderne.**  See  the  same  work,  I.  sdrie,  vol.  iii.  p.  77  ;  and  compare  Stet^ 
trfe  Philos.  of  the  Mind,  vol.  L  pp.  14,  529,  with  Eloge  de  Parent,  in  (Enmrts  ds 
Fonienelle,  Paris,  1766,  vol.  v.  p.  444,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  818:  '*Cart^eien«  ou,  si  Tct 
v«Qt,  philosophe  modeme.** 
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(he  gtatitnde  of  posteri  ty^  not  so  much  on  account  of  what  he 
built  up,  as  on  account  of  what  he  pulled  down.  His  life  was 
one  great  and  successful  warfare  against  the  prejudices  and  tra- 
ditions of  men.  He  was  great  as  a  creator,  but  he  was  far 
greater  as  a  destroyer.  In  this  respect  he  was  the  true  successor 
of  Luther,  to  whose  labours  his  own  were  the  fitting  supplement. 
He  completed  what  the  great  German  reformer  had  left  un- 
done."* He  bore  to  the  old  systems  of  philosophy  precisely  the 
same  relation  that  Luther  here  to  the  old  systems  of  religion. 
He  was  the  great  reformer  and  liberator  of  the  European  intel- 
lect. To  prefer,  therefore,  even  the  most  successful  discoverers 
of  physical  laws,  to  this  great  innovator  and  disturber  of  tradi- 
tion, is  just  as  if  we  should  prefer  knowledge  to  freedom,  and 
believe  that  science  is  better  than  liberty.  We  must,  indeed, 
always  be  grateful  to  those  eminent  thinkers,  to  whose  labours 
we  are  indebted  for  that  vast  body  of  physical  truths  which  we 
now  possess.  But,  let  us  reserve  the  full  measure  of  our  hom- 
age for  those  far  greater  men,  who  have  not  hesitated  to  attack 
and  destroy  the  most  inveterate  prejudices ;  men  who,  by  re- 
moving the  pressure  of  tradition,  have  purified  the  very  source 
and  fountain  of  our  knowledge,  and  secured  its  future  progress, 
by  casting  off  obstacles  in  presence  of  which  progress  was  im« 
possible.*** 

It  will  not  be  expected,  perhaps  it  will  hardly  be  desired, 
that  I  should  enter  into  a  complete  detail  of  the  philosophy  of 
Descartes ;  a  philosophy  which,  in  England  at  least,  b  rarely 
studied,  and,  therefore,  is  often  attacked.  But  it  will  be  necessa- 
ry to  give  such  an  account  of  it  as  will  show  its  analogy  with 
the  anti-theological  policy  of  Bichelieu,  and  will  thus  enable  us 
to  see  the  full  extent  of  that  vast  movement  which  took  place 
in  France  before  the  accession  of  Louis  XIY.  By  this  means, 
we  shall  be  able  to  understand  how  the  daring  innovations  of  the 
great  minister  were  so  successful,  since  they  were  accompanied 
and  reinforced  by  corresponding  innovations  in  the  national  in- 
tellect; thus  affording  an  additional  instance  of  the  way  in  which 

* '  **  Descartes  aTsit  ^tabli  dans  le  domaine  de  la  pens^e  rind^pendance  absolue 
de  la  raisoQ ;  il  avail  d^clar^  k  la  ecolastique  et  A  la  tb^ologie  que  Tesprit  de  riioronie 
ae  pouvait  plus  relever  que  de  T^videuce  quMI  aurait  obtcnue  par  lui-mome.  Co 
que  Luther  avait  couinienc^  dans  la  religion,  le  g6nie  fran^ais  si  actif  et  si  prompt 
importalt  dans  la  philosophie,  et  Ton  peut  dire  &  la  double  gloire  de  T^llemagne 
et  de  la  France  que  Descartes  est  le  fils  ain6  de  Lutber.**  Lerminier,  Philoa.  du 
Droit  J  vol.  ii.  p.  141.  See  also,  on  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  as  a  product  of  the 
Reformation,  WanTa  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,  p.  498. 

^^  For,  as  Turgot  finely  says,  "  ce  n'est  pas  Teri^ur  qui  s*oppose  auz  progr^  de 
JL  v^rit^.  Ce  sont  la  mollesse,  rentStement,  Tesprit  de  routine,  tout  ce  qui  porte  i 
Enaction."    Pensees,  in  (Euotm  d»  Turgott  toL  il  p.  848. 
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the  political  history  of  every  country  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
history  of  its  intellectual  progress. 

In  •  1637,  when  Richelieu  was  at  the  height  of  his  power, 
Descartes  published  that  great  work  which  he  had  long  been 
meditating,  and  which  was  the  first  open  announcement  of  the 
new  tendencies  of  the  French  mind.  To  this  work  he  gave  the 
name  of  a  "  Method ;"  and,  assuredly,  the  method  is  the  most 
alien  to  what  is  commonly  called  theology  that  can  possibly  be 
conceived.  Indeed,  so  far  from  being  theological,  it  is  essentially 
and  exclusively  psychological.  The  theological  method  rests  on 
ancient  records,  on  tradition,  on  the  voice  of  antiquity.  The 
method  of  Descartes  rests  solely  on  the  consciousness  each  man 
has  of  the  operations  of  his  own  mind.  And,  lest  any  one  should 
mistake  the  meaning  of  this,  he,  in  subsequent  works,  developed 
it  at  great  length,  and  with  unrivalled  clearness.  For  his  main 
object  was  to  popularize  the  views  which  he  put  forward.  There- 
fore, says  Descartes,  "  I  write  in  French  rather  than  in  Latin, 
because  I  trust  that  they  who  only  employ  their  simple  and 
native  reason  will  estimate  my  opinions  more  fairly  than  they 
who  only  believe  in  ancient  books."**^  So  strongly  does  he  in- 
sist upon  this,  that  almost  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  work,  he 
cautions  his  readers  against  the  common  error  of  looking  to  an- 
tiquity for  knowledge;  and  he  reminds  them  that  "  when  men 
are  too  curious  to  know  t'he  practices  of  past  ages,  they  generally 
remain  very  ignorant  of  their  own."^*« 

Indeed,  so  far  from  following  the  old  plan  of  searching  for 
truth  Iq  the  records  of  the  past,  the  great  essential  of  this  new 
philosophy  is  to  wean  ourselves  from  all  such  associations,  and, 
beginning  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, first  pull  down,  in  order  that  afterwards  we  may  build  up.«»» 
When  I,  says  Descartes,  set  forth  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  I 
found  that  the  best  way  was  to  reject  every  thing  I  had  hitherto 
received,  and  pluck  out  all  my  old  opinions,  in  order  that  1 
might  lay  the  foundation  of  them  afresh :  believing  that,  by  this 
means,  I  should  more  easily  accomplish  the  great  scheme  of  life, 
than  by  building  on  an  old  basis,  and  supporting  myself  by  prin- 
ciples which  I  hBid  learned  in  my  youth,  without  examining  if 

*^  "  Et  gi  j^dcris  en  fran^ais,  qui  est  la  langue  de  mon  pays,  plutAt  qu*en  latia, 
qui  est  celle  de  mes  prScepteura,  c*c8t  i  cause  que  j^esp^rc  que  ceuz  qui  ne^  se  ser^ 
rent  que  de  leur  raison  naturelle  toute  pure,  jngeront  mieux  de  mes  opinions  que 
leuz  qui  ne  croicnt  qu^aux  livres  anciens.**  Dticours  de  la  Methods,  in  (Euur$i  dt 
DeeearUs,  vol.  L  pp.  210,  211. 

•»  Ibid  vol.  i.  p.  127. 

•*•  *•  Er  fing  also  vom  Zweifel  an,  und  glng  durch  denselben  zur  Gewiaahcil 
fiber."  Ihinemanti,  Gesch,  der  PkUot,  vol.  x.  p.  218.  Conip>pe  Second  Disewtr*  <• 
Borbonru^  in  (Emvru  de  Turgot^  vol  ii.  p.  89. 
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sliey  were  really  tnie.««'^  "  I,  therefore,  will  occupy  myself  freel) 
and  earnestly  in  effecting  a  general  destruction  of  all  my  old 
opinions/'*^*  For,  if  we  would  know  all  the  truths  that  can  be 
known,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  free  ourselves  from  our  preju- 
dices, and  make  a  point  of  rejecting  those  things  which  we  have 
received,  until  we  have  subjected  them  to  a  new  examination.**^ 
We,  therefore,  must  derive  our  opinions,  not  from  tradition,  but 
from  ourselves.  We  must  not  pass  judgment  upon  any  subject 
which  we  do  not  clearly  and  distinctly  understand ;  for,  even  if 
such  a  judgment  is  correct,  it  can  only  be  so  by  accident,  not 
having  solid  ground  on  which  to  support  itself**'  But,  so  far 
are  we  from  this  state  of  indifference,  that  our  memory  is  full  of 
prejudices  :"*  we  pay  attention  to  words  rather  than  to  things  ;*»* 
and,  being  thus  slaves  to  form,  there  are  too  many  of  us  who 
"  believe  themselves  religious,  when,  in  feet,  they  are  bigoted 
and  superstitious ;  who  think  themselves  perfect  because  they 
go  much  to  church,  because  they  often  repeat  prayers,  because 
they  wear  short  hair,  because  they  fast,  because  they  give  alms. 
These  are  the  men  who  imagine  themselves  such  friends  of  God, 
that  nothing  they  do  displeases  Him ;  men  who,  under  pretence 
of  zeal,  gratify  their  passions  by  committing  the  greatest  crimes, 
uch  as  betraying  towns,  killing  princes,  exterminating  na- 
tions :  and  all  tlus  they  do  to  those  who  will  not  change  their 
opinions/'"* 

These  were  the  words  of  wisdom  which  this  great  teacher 
addressed  to  his  countrymen  only  a  few  years  after  they  had 
brought  to  a  close  the  last  religious  war  that  has  ever  been 
waged  in  France.  The  similarity  of  these  views  to  those  which, 
about  the  same  time,  were  put  forth  by  Chillingworth,  must 

***  DUe.  de  la  Methode^  in  (Kuvres  de  Descartes^  vol.  i.  p.  136. 

""^  **  Je  m^Appliqoerai  s^rieusement  et  avec  liberty  k  d^truire  g^n^ralement  toutei 
nifis  anctennes  opinions.'*    Medttationa,  in  CEuortt  dt  Descartes^  vol.  i.  p.  230. 

"■  Principes  de  la  Philosophies  part  i.  sec.  76,  in  (Entree  de  Deacartea,  toL  iiU 
pp.  117,  118;  and  compare  toI  ii.  p.  417,  where  he  gives  a  striking  illustration  <rf 
this  view. 

«■    Miditatione,  in  (Euvree  de  DeacarUe^  vol.  i.  pp.  808,  804. 

"*  "Nous  avons  rcmpli  notre  memoire  de  beaucoup  de  pr^ug^.**  PHncipea  da 
la  Philoa,  part  i.  sec.  47,  in  (Euvrea^  vol  iii.  p.  91. 

"*  (Euvrea,  voL  iii.  p.  117. 

"•  **  Ce  qu'on  pent  particuliSrement  remarquer  en  c«jux  qui,  croyant  6tre  divots, 
font  seulenicnt  bigots  et  superstitieux,  c'est  k  dire  qui,  sous  ombre  qu'iis  vont  sou- 
vent  k  I'^glise,  quMls  r6citent  force  priferes,  quHls  portent  Ics  cheveux  courts,  quUli 
eAnent,  quils  donnent  Faumonc,  pensent  6tre  entiireraent  parfaits,  et  s'imaginent 
quMIs  sont  si  grands  amis  de  Dieu,  qulls  ne  sauroicnt  Hen  faire  qui  lui  ddtplaisc,  et 
que  tout  ce  que  leur  dicte  leur  passion  est  un  bon  z^le,  bien  qu'elle  leur  dicte  quel- 
q  aefois  les  plus  glands  crimes  qui  puissent  *tre  commis  par  des  hommes,  comme 
<le  trahir  des  villes,  de  tuer  des  princes,  d'exterminer  des  peuples  entiers,  pour  cela 
nul  quMls  ne  suivent  pas  Icurs  opinions.**  Lea  Paaaiana  de  VAme^  in  (Knvrea  ek 
IkacarUa,  vol.  iv.  pp.  191,  196. 
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strike  every  reader,  but  ought  not  to  excite  surprise ;  for  the} 
were  but  the  natural  products  of  a  state  of  society  in  which  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  and  the  independence  of  the  human 
I'eason,  were  first  solidly  established.  If  we  examine  this  matter 
a  little  closer,  we  shall  find  still  further  proof  of  the  analogy  be 
tween  France  and  England.  So  identical  are  the  steps  of  tlie 
progregs,  that  the  relation  which  Montaigne  bears  to  Descartes 
18  just  the  same  as  that  which  Hooker  bears  to  Chillingworth ; 
the  same  in  reference  to  the  difference  of  time,  and  also  in  refer- 
ence to  the  difference  of  opinions.  The  mind  of  Hooker  was 
essentially  sceptical ;  but  his  genius  was  so  restrained  by  the 
prejudices  of  his  age,  that,  unable  to  discern  the  supreme 
authority  of  private  judgment,  he  hampered  it  by  appeals  to 
councils  and  to  the  general  voice  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity:  im- 
pediments which  Chillingworth,  thirty  years  later,  effectually 
removed.  In  precisely  the  same  way,  Montaigne,  like  Hooker, 
was  sceptical;  but,  like  him,  he  lived  at  a  period  when  the 
spirit  of  doubt  was  yet  young,  and  when  the  mind  still  trembled 
before  the  authority  of  the  church.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder 
that  even  Montaigne,  who  did  so  much  for  his  age,  should  have 
hesitated  respecting  the. capacity  of  men  to  work  out  for  them- 
selves great  truths ;  and  that,  pausing  in  the  course  that  lay  be- 
fore him,  his  scepticism  should  often  have  assumed  the  form  of 
a  distrust  of  the  human  faculties.'**'  Such  shortcomings,  and 
8uch  imperfections,  are  merely  an  evidence  of  the  slow  growth  of 
society,  and  of  the  impossibility  for  even  the  greatest  thinkers 
to  outstrip  their  contemporaries  beyond  a  certain  point.  But, 
with  the  advance  of  knowledge,  this  deficiency  was  at  length 
supplied;  and,  as  the  generation  after  Hooker  brought  forth 
Chillingworth,  just  so  did  the  generation  after  Montaigne  bring 
forth  Descartes.  Both  Chillingworth  and  Descartes  were 
eminently  sceptical;  but  their  scepticism  was  directed,  not 
against  the  human  intellect,  but  against  those  appeals  tb 
authority  and  tradition,  without  which  it  had  hitherto  been  sup- 
posed that  the  intellect  could  not  safely  proceed.  That  this  was 
the  case  with  Chillingworth,  we  have  already  seen.  That  it  was 
likewise  the  case  with  Descartes,  is,  if  possible,  still  more  appa- 
rent ;  for  that  profound  thinker  believed,  not  only  that  the  mind, 
by  its  own  efforts,  could  root  out  its  most  ancient  opinions,  but 
that  it  could,  without  fresh  aid,  build  up  a  new  and  solid  sys- 
tem  in  place  of  the  one  which  it  had  thrown  down/'*** 

*"  As  is  particulaily  evident  in  his  long  chapter,  headed  "  Apologie  de  Raimond 
Bebond."  EaaaU  de  Montaiane,  Vivre  ii.  chap.  xil.  Paris,  1843,  pp.  270-382;  and 
iee  Termcmann^  Gesch,  der  Philos,  vol.  ix.  p.  456. 

"•  He  very  clearly  separates  himself  from  men  like  Montaigne;  "Non  que 
nmitasse  pour  cela  les  sceptiques,  qui  ne  doutcnt  que  pour  douter,  et  affccteni 
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It  is  this  extraordinary  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  hu- 
man intellect,  which  eminently  characterizes  Descartes,  and  has 
given  to  his  philosophy  that  peculiar  sublimity  which  distin* 
gnishes  it  from  all  other  systems.  So  far  from  thinking  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  external  world  is  essential  to  the  discovery  of 
(ruth,  he  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  we  must 
begin  by  ignoring  such  knowledge ;"»  that  the  first  step  is  to 
separate  ourselves  from  the  delusions  of  nature,  and  reject  the 
evidence  presented  to  our  senses."'®  For,  says  Descartes,  nothing 
is  certain  but  thought :  nor  are  there  any  truths  eicept  those 
wliich  necessarily  follow  from  the  operation  of  our  own  conscious- 
ness. We  have  no  knowledge  of  our  soul  except  as  a  thinking 
substance  ;'^*  and  it  were  easier  for  us  to  believe  that  the  soid 
should  cease  to  exist,  than  that  it  should  cease  to  think.'^^*  And, 
as  to  man  himself,  what  is  he  but  the  incarnation  of  thought  ? 
For  that  which  constitutes  the  man,  is  not  his  bones,  nor  his 
flesh,  nor  his  blood.  These  are  the  accidents,  the  incumbrances, 
the  impediments  of  his  nature.  But  the  man  himself  is  the 
thought.  The  invisible  me,  the  ultimate  fact  of  existence,  the 
mystery  of  life,  is  this :  "  I  am  a  thing  that  thinks."  This, 
therefore,  is  the  beginning  and   the  basis  of  our  knowledge. 

d'etre  toujours  irr^solus ;  car,  au  contraire,  tout  mon  dessein  ne  tendoit  qu'd  m^neiiF 
rcr,  et  i  rejoter  la  terre  mouvante  et  le  sable  pour  trouver  le  roc  ou  rargile.**  Vit- 
court  de  la  MHhode^  in  (Euvre9  de  Descartes,  vol.  i.  pp.  158,  164. 

"•  According  to  the  view  of  Descartes,  it  was  to  be  ignored,  not  denied.  There 
b  no  instance  to  be  found  In  his  works  of  a  denial  of  the  eiistencc  of  the  external 
world;  nor  does  the  passage  quoted  from  him  by  Mr.  Jobert  {New System  of  Philos. 
roL  it  pp.  161,  162,  Loud.  1849)  at  all  justify  the  interpretation  of  that  ingeniooa 
writer,  who  confuses  certainty  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  with  certainty  in 
the  Cartesian  sense.  A  similar  error  is  made  by  those  who  suppose  that  bis  *'  Je 
pense,  done  je  suis"  Ls  an  enthymemc ;  and  having  taken  this  for  granted,  they  turn 
on  the  great  philosopher,  and  accuse  him  of  begging  the  question  I  Such  criticfl 
overlook  the  difference  between  a  logical  process  and  a  psychological  one ;  and 
therefore  they  do  not  see  that  this  famous  sentence  was  the  description  of  a  mental 
fact,  and  not  the  statement  of  a  mutilated  syllogism.  The  student  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  Descartes  must  always  distinguish  between  these  two  processes,  and  remem- 
ber that  each  process  has  an  order  of  proof  peculiar  to  itself;  or  at  all  events  be 
must  remember  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  Descartes.  Compare,  on  the  Cartesian 
enthymemc,  Cousin,  Hist,  de  la  Philos.  I.  s^rie,  vol.  iv.  pp.  512,  518,  with  a  note  tu 
Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft,  KarWs  Werke^  vol.  ii.  pp.  328,  824. 

"•  Meditations,  in  OCuvres  de  Descarteff,  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  226 ;  and  again  in  th« 
Objections  et  Riponses,  (Euvre%  vol.  ii.  pp.  245,  246. 

"  **  Au  lieu  que,  lorsquc  nous  tAchons  A  connottre  plus  distinctement  notre 
nature,  nous  pouvons  voir  que  notre  &me,  en  tant  qu^elle  est  une  substance  disttncte 
du  corps,  ne  nous  est  connue  que  par  cela  seul  qu*elle  pense."  (Euvres  de  Descartes^ 
fol.  iv.  p.  432.     Compare  vol.  iii.  p.  96,  Principts  de  la  Philoscphie,  part  i.  sec.  53. 

■"  **  En  sorte  qu'il  me  seroit  bien  plus  ais6  de  croire  que  1  fime  cpsseroit  dVtre 
qaand  on  dit  qu^clle  cesse  de  penser,  que  non  pas  de  concevoir  qu'elle  soit  sans 
pens^e.*'  (Ewi-es  de  Deacartes^  vol.  viii.  p.  674.  That  "  the  soul  always  thinks,** 
IB  a  conclusion  also  arrived  at  by  Berkeley  by  a  diflercnt  proccs^j.  See  his  subtle 
argcment,  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  part  i.  sec.  98,  in  Berkeley's  Work^^ 
▼oi.  i.  p.  128;  and  for  a  curious  application  of  this  to  the  theory  of  dreaming,  aee 
Bwrdiehy  Phytioloffie  amime  Science  d* Observation^  vol.  v.  pp.  205,  280. 
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The  thought  of  each  man  is  the  last  element  to  which  analysis 
can  carry  us  ;  it  is  the  supreme  judge  of  every  doubt ;  it  is  the 
starting-point  for  all  wisdom.'*" 

Taking  our  stand  on  this  ground,  we  rise,  says  Descartes,  to 
the  perception  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity.  For,  our  belief 
in  his  existence  is  an  irrefragable  proof  that  he  exists.  Other- 
wise whence  does  the  belief  arise  ?  Since  nothing  can  come  out 
of  nothing,  and  since  no  effect  can  be  without  a  cause,  it  follows 
that  the  idea  we  have  of  God  must  have  an  origin ;  and  this 
origin,  whatever  name  we  give  it,  is  no  other  than  God."*  Thus, 
the  ultimate  proof  of  His  existence  is  our  idea  of  it.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  saying  that  we  know  ourselves  because  we  believe 
in  God,  we  should  rather  say  that  we  believe  in  God  because  we 
know  ourselves.'*"  This  is  the  order  and  precedence  of  things. 
The  thought  of  each  man  is  sufficient  to  prove  His  existence, 
and  it  is  the  only  proof  we  can  ever  possess.  Such,  therefore,  is 
the  dignity  and  supremacy  of  the  human  intellect,  that  even 
this,  the  highest  of  all  matters,  flows  from  it,  as  from  its  sole 
source."*  Hence,  our  religion  should  not  be  acquired  by  the 
teaching  of  others,  but  should  be  worked  out  by  ourselves ;  it  is 
not  to  be  borrowed  from  antiquity,  but  it  is  to  be  discovered  by 
each  man's  mind ;  it  is  not  traditional,  but  personal.  It  is  be- 
cause this  great  truth  has  been  neglected,  that  impiety  has 
arisen.  If  each  man  were  to  content  himself  with  that  idea  of 
God  which  is  suggested  by  his  own  mind,  he  would  attain  to  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Nature.  But  when,  instead  of 
confining  himself  to  this,  he  mixes  up  with  it  the  notions  of 
others,  his  ideas  become  perplexed ;  they  contradict  themselves ; 
and,  the  composition  being  thus  confused,  he  often  ends  by 
denying  the  existence,  not,  indeed,  of  God,  but  of  such  a  God 
as  that  in  whom  he  has  been  taught  to  believe.'" 

"•  (Euvres  de  Descartes,  vol.  i.  pp.  261,  252,  279,  293,  vol.  ii,  pp.  252,  283. 

■■*  Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  419;  and  at  p.  420 :  "  Or  de  tout.ccla  on  conclut  trfea  mani- 
festement  que  Dieu  existe."  See  also  pp.  169-162,  280,  290,  291.  But  the  simplest 
•tateinent  is  in  a  letter  to  Mersenne  (vol.  viii.  p.  529) :  "  J^ai  tir6  la  prcuve  de 
Fezistence  de  Dieu  de  Tidde  que  je  trouve  en  moi  d'un  etre  souveraincmcnt  partait.** 

"•  "  Ainni,  quoique,  de  ce  que  je  suis,  je  conclue  avec  certitude  que  Dieu  est, 
e  ne  puis  r^eiproquement  affirmer,  de  ce  que  Dieu  est,  que  j'existo."  Ji^lea  pout 
!a  Direction  de  P Esprit,  in  (EuvreMj  vol.  xi.  p.  274.  See  also  Frincipea  de  ta  PkUo§- 
ophie,  part  i.  sec,  7,  vol.  iii.  p.  66. 

'^  On  this  famous  argument,  which  it  is  said  was  also  broached  by  Anselm,  se« 
King*s  Life  of  Locke^  vol.  ii.  p.  133;  the  Benedictine  Hist,  Lit.  de  la  Franee,  v<4. 
(X.  pp.  417,  418;  MosheirrCs  Eccles,  Hist,  vol  i.  p.  239;  and  Cudworth's  InUUeci. 
Syst.  vol.  iii.  p.  383. 

*"  **  Et  certes  jamais  les  hommcs  ne  pourroient  s^dloigner  de  la  vraie  connoissance 
de  cette  nature  divine,  sMls  vouloient  seulcment  porter  leur  attention  sur  Tidec  quHU 
ont  de  r^tre  souverainemcnt  parfait.  Mais  ceux  qui  molent  quelques  autres  iddoa 
avec  celle-ld  composent  par  ce  moyen  un  dieu  chini^rique,  en  la  nature  duquel  U  y  a 
des  cboscs  qui  se  contrarieut ;  et,  apr&s  Tavoir  ainsi  compose,  ce  n'est  pas  mcrvcilU 
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The  mischief  which  these  principles  must  have  done  to  the 
old  theology  is  very  obvious.'*'  Not  only  were  they  fatal,  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  received  them,  to  many  of  the  common  dog- 
mas— such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  tranBubstantiation,*^'' — but 
they  were  likewise  directly  opposed  to  other  opinions,  equally 
indefensible,  and  far  more  dangerous.  For  Descartes,  by  found- 
ing a  philosophy  which  rejected  all  authority  except  that  of  the 
human  reason,'*^  •  was,  of  course,  led  to  abandon  the  study  of 
final  causes,*^* — an  old  and  natural  superstition,  by  which,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  German  philosophers  were  long  im- 
peded, and  which  still  hangs,  though  somewhat  loosely,  about 
the  minds  of  men.'"  At  the  same  time,  by  superseding  the 
geometry  of  the  ancients,  he  aided  in  weakening  that  inordinate 
respect  with  which  antiquity  was  then  regarded.  In  another 
matter,  still  more  important,  he  displayed  the  same  spirit,  and 
met  with  the  same  success.  With  such  energy  did  he  attack 
the  influence,  or  rather  the  tyranny  of  Aristotle,  that  although 
the  opinions  of  that  philosopher  were  intimately  interwoven  with 

b'Us  nient  qu^un  tel  diea,  qui  leur  est  repr^sent^  par  une  fanase  id^e,  existe.^'   (Ewnrei 
de  Descartes,  vol.  i.  pp.  423,  424. 

**"  This  ifi  delicately  but  clearly  indicated  in  an  able  letter  from  Amaud,  printed 
in  G^vresde  DescarisSy  vol.  iL  pp.  1-86:  see  in  particular  pp.  81,  84.  And  Duclos 
bluntly  says :  '*  Si  depuis  la  revolution  que  Descartes  a  commenc^e,  les  th6ologien8  se 
Bont  61oign68  des  pbilosophes,  c^est  que  ceux-ci  ont  paru  ne  pas  respecter  infiiiiment 
les  thtologiens.  Une  philosophie  qui  prenoit  pour  base  le  doute  et  Texamcn  devoit 
lea  effaroucher."*    DueloSy  Metmjirts^  vol.  i.  p.  109. 

*"  On  the  relation  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  compare  Palmer's  Treatise  on  the  Churchy  vol.  ii.  pp.  169,  170,  with  HallmrCs 
JaL  of  Ettropey  yoI.  ii.  p.  453 ;  and  the  remaric  ascribed  to  Hobhes,  in  Aubrei/*s  Let' 
Urs  and  lAves^  vol.  ii.  p.  626.  But  Hobbes,  if  he  really  made  this  observation,  had 
no  right  to  expect  Descartes  to  become  a  martyr. 

*^  "  Le  caract^re  de  la  philosophie  du  moyen  &ge  est  U  soumission  a  une  autoritd 
autre  que  la  raison.  La  philosophie  modcrne  ne  reconnaU  que  le^autorit^  de  la  raisou. 
G*est  le  cart^sianisme  qui  a  op6r6  cette  revolution  decisive."  Cousin^  Hut.  de  la 
Philos.  n.  s^rie,  vol.  i.  pp.  258,  259. 

**'  '*  Nous  rejetterons  enti^ment  de  notre  philosophie  la  recherche  des  causes 
finaleB.**  Principes  de  la  Philos,  part  i.  sec.  28,  in  (Euvres  de  Descartes,  vol.  iii.  p. 
81.  See  also  part  iii.  sec.  8,  p.  182 ;  and  his  reply  to  Gassendi,  in  (Euvres^  vol.  ii.  pp. 
280,  281.  Compare  Cousin,  Hist,  de  la  Philosophie,  IL  s^rie,  vol.  ii.  p.  71,  wiUi 
Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Medecine,  vol.  v.  p.  203. 

••'  Dr.  Whewell,  for  Instance,  says,  that  we  must  reject  final  causes  in  the  inor> 
ganic  sciences,  but  must  recognize  them  in  the  organic  ones ;  which,  in  other  words, 
limply  means,  that  we  know  lefl<)  of  the  organic  world  than  of  the  inorganic,  and  that 
because  we  know  less,  we  ire  to  believe  more ;  for  here,  as  every  where  else,  the 
■mailer  the  science  the  greater  the  superstition.  WhewelVs  Philos.  of  the  Inductiv 
Sciences,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  pp.  620,  627,  628  ;  and  his  Hist,  of  the  Indue.  Sciences,  vol 
iii.  pp.  430,  431.  If  the  question  were  to  be  decided  by  authority,  it  would  be  enough 
to  appeal  to  Bacon  and  Descartes,  the  two  greatest  writers  on  the  philosophy  of 
method  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  Auguste  Comte,  who  is  admitted  by  tha 
few  persons  who  have  mastered  his  Philosophie  Positive,  to  be  the  greatest  in  our 
own  time.  These  profound  and  comprehensive  thinkers  have  all  rejected  the  study 
of  final  causes,  which,  as  they  have  clearly  seen,  is  a  theological  invasion  of  scientifi« 
rights.  On  the  injury  which  this  study  has  wrought,  and  on  the  check  it  has  given 
to  the  adrance  of  our  knowledge,  see  RoHn  et  Verikil,  Chimie  Anat.  Paris,  1858| 
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tho  Christian  theology,**^  his  authority  was  entuely  overthit)wn 
by  Descartes ;  and  with  it  there  perished  those  scholastic  preju- 
dices, for  which  Aristotle,  .'ndeed,  was  not  responsible,  but 
which,  under  the  shelter  of  his  mighty  name,  had,  during  sev- 
eral centuries,  perplexed  the  understandings  of  men,  and  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  their  knowledge."** 

These  were  the  principal  services  rendered  to  civilization  by 
one  of  the  greatest  men  Europe  has  ever  produced.  The  analogy 
between  him  and  Richelieu  is  very  striking,  and  is  as  complete 
as  their  reMtive  positions  would  allow.  The  same  disregard  of 
ancient  notions,  the  same  contempt  for  theological  interests,  the 
same  indiflference  to  tradition,  the  same  determination  to  prefer 
the  present  to  the  past :  in  a  word,  the  same  essentially  modern 
spirit,  is  seen  alike  in  the  writings  of  Descartes,  and  in  the  ac- 
tions of  Richelieu.  What  the  first  wa^  to  philosophy,  that  was 
the  other  to  politics.  But,  while  acknowledging  the  merits  of 
these  eminent  men,  it  behoves  us  to  remember  that  their  success 
was  the  result,  not  only  of  their  own  abilities,  but  likewise  of  the 
general  temper  of  their  time.  The  nature  of  their  labours  de- 
pended on  themselves  ;  the  way  in  which  their  labours  were  re- 
ceived, depended  on  their  contemporaries.  Had  they  l\ved  in  a 
more  superstitious  age,  their  views  would  have  been  disregarded, 
or,  if  noticed,  would  have  been  execrated  as  impious  novelties. 
In  the  fifteenth,  or  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  genius  ol 
Descartes  and  of  Richelieu  would  have  lacked  the  materials 
necessary  to  their  work  ;  their  comprehensive  minds  would,  in 
that  state  of  society,  have  found  no  play ;  they  would  have 
awakened  no  sympathies ;  their  bread  would  have  been  cast 
upon  those  waters  which  return  it  not  again.  And  it  would 
have  been  well  for  them  if,  in  such  a  case,  indifference  were  the 

vol.  i.  pp.  489,  498,  494,  toI.  ii.  p.  665  ;  Renouard^  Hist,  de  la  Medecitiey  vol.  i.  pp. 
232,  287  ;  Bprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Midecine,  vol  ii.  p.  220 ;  Geoffrw/  Saini  Hilaire,  HUL 
des  Anomalies  de  P Organisation^  vol.  iii.  pp.  435,  436;  Herder^  Jdeen  zur  Oeach.  der 
MenHrhheitj  vol.  iii.  p.  270 ;  Laurence's  Lectures  on  Man,  p.  86  ;  and  Burdock,  Traiti 
it  Physioloffie,  toI.  i.  p.  190. 

**'  '*  Auf  das  innigste  verbunden  mit  der  Tfaeologie,  nicht  allein  in  den  katboli- 
Hchen,  sondcrn  selbst  such  in  den  protestantischen  LSndern.**  Tennemann,  Gench.  det 
Philos.  vol.  ix.  p.  516.  DeacartcB,  in  a  letter  to  Mersenne  {(EuvreR,  vol.  vi.  p.  78), 
writes,  in  1629,  **  La  th^ologie,  laquelle  on  a  tcllement  assiyettic  t  Aristote,  qu*il  est 
impossible  d^expliquer  une  autre  philosophie  qu'il  ue  semble  d'abord  qu^elle  soit  cod- 
tre  la  foL"    Compare  vol.  vii.  p.  344,  vol.  viii.  p.  281,  497. 

•^  Dr.  Brown  (Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  Edinb.  1838,  p.  172)  calls  Descartes  "  that 
iliustriouB  rebel,  who,  in  overthrowing  the  authority  of  Aristotle,"  &c.  See  also  Iht' 
wemcf,  Hitt,  de  la  Sorbonne,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 92 ;  Cuvier,  Hist,  dee  ScienceR,  part  ii.  p.  532 ; 
and  Lockers  Worke,  vol.  iii.  p.  48.  This,  I  need  hardly  say,  refers  to  the  habit  of 
appealing  to  Aristotle  as  if  he  were  infallible,  and  is  very  different  from  that  respect 
which  is  naturally  felt  for  a  man  who  was  probably  the  greatest  of  all  the  aiicient 
Ihinkers.  The  dilTerence  between  the  Aristotelian  and  Cartesian  systems  Is  touched 
•Q  rather  hastily  in  Cudwotth's  Intellect.  Syst.  vol.  i.  pp.  170,  171. 
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only  penalty  with  which  they  would  be  visited.  It  would  have 
been  well  if  they  had  not  paid  the  forfeit  incurred  by  many  of 
those  illustrious  thinkers  who  have  vainly  attempted  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  human  credulity.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the 
church  had  not  risen  in  her  wrath, — if  Richelieu  had  not  becD 
executed  as  a  traitor,  and  Descartes  burned  as  a  heretic. 

Indeed,  the  mere  fact  that  two  such  men,  occupying  so  con* 
spicuous  a  place  before  the  public  eye,  and  enforcing  views  sc 
obnoxious  to  the  interests  of  superstition,  should  have  lived  with- 
out serious  danger,  and  then  have  died  peaceably  in  their  bed, 
— the  mere  fiwjt  that  this  should  have  happened,  is  a  decisive 
mvof  of  the  progress  which,  daring  fifty  years,  had  been  made 
by  the  French  nation.  With  such  rapidity  were  the  prejudices 
of  that  great  people  dying  away,  that  opinions  utterly  subver- 
sive of  theological  traditions,  and  fatal  to  the  whole  scheme  of 
ecclesiastical  power,  were  with  impunity  advocated  by  Descartes, 
and  put  in  practice  by  Richelieu.  It  was  now  clearly  seen,  that 
the  two  foremost  men  of  their  time  could,  with  little  or  no  risk, 
openly  propagate  ideas  which,  half  a  century  before,  it  would 
have  been  accounted  dangerous  even  for  the  most  obscure  man 
to  whisper  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  chamber. 

Nor  are  the  causes  of  this  impunity  difiScnlt  to  understand. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  diffusion  of  that  sceptical  spirit,  by 
which,  in  France  as  well  as  in  England,  toleration  was  preced- 
ed. For,  without  entering  into  details  which  would  be  too  long 
for  the  limits  of  this  Introduction,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that 
French  literature  generally  was,  at  this  period,  distinguished  by 
a  freedom  and  a  boldness  of  inquiry,  of  which,  England  alone  ex- 
cepted, no  example  had  then  been  seen  in  Europe.  The  gene- 
lation  which  had  listened  to  the  teachings  of  Montaigne  and  o^ 
Charron,  was  now  succeeded  by  another  generation,  the  difr 
ciples,  indeed,  of  those  eminent  men,  but  disciples  who  far  out- 
stripped their  masters.  The  result  was,  that,  during  the  thirty 
or  forty  years  which  preceded  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.,***  there 
was  not  to  be  found  a  single  Frenchman  of  note  who  did  not 
share  in  the  general  feeling, — not  one  who  did  not  attack  some 
ancient  dogma,  or  sap  the  foundation  of  some  old  opinion.  This 
fearless  temper  was  the  characteristic  of  the  ablest  writei-s  of  that 
time  ;'<«  but  what  is  still  more  observable  is,  that  the  movement 

***  That  is,  in  1661,  when  Louis  XIY.  first  assumed  the  governnient 
•*■  M.  Barante  {7'ableau  de  h  Littiraiure  Franqaise,  pp.  26,  27)  notices  **  cett« 
iiid^pendance  dans  les  id6es,  ce  Jugement  audacieux  de  toutes  choses,  qu'on  remarque 
daus  Gorneille,  dans  M^zdray,  dans  Balzac,  dans  Saint>R6al,  dans  Lamothe-Lcvayer.^ 
To  these  may  be  added  NaudA,  Patin,  and  probably  Glbsendi.  Compare  HallanCt 
2Ai$raL  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  864,  865,  with  Mackintosh't  Ethical  Pkilo%,  p.  116, 
and  J^ettrtt  tU  Patin,  toL  L  p.  29*7,  voL  iL  pp.  88, 186,  191,  242,  842,  490,  608,  toI 
Ui.  p.  S7. 
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spread  with  such  rapidity  as  to  include  in  its  action  even  tliose 
parts  of  society  which  are  invariably  the  last  to  be  affected  bj 
it.  That  spirit  of  doubt,  which  is  the  necessary  precursor  of  all 
inquiry,  and  therefore  of  all  solid  improvement,  owes  its  origin  to 
the  most  thinking  and  intellectual  parts  of  society,  and  is  natu- 
rally opposed  by  the  other  parts  :  opposed  by  the  nobles,  because 
it  is  dangerous  to  their  interests ;  opposed  by  the  uneducated, 
because  it  attacks  their  prejudices.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  neither  the  highest  nor  the  lowest  ranks  are  fit  to  conduct 
the  government  of  a  civilized  country  ;  since  both  of  them,  not* 
withstanding  individual  exceptions,  are,  in  the  aggregate, 
averse  to  those  reforms  which  the  exigencies  of  an  advancing 
nation  constantly  require.  But  in  France,  before  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  even  these  classes  began  to  participate 
in  the  great  progress  ;  so  that,  not  only  among  thoughtful  men, 
but  likewise  among  the  ignorant  and  the  frivolous,  there  was 
seen  that  inquisitive  and  incredulous  disposition,  which,  whatever 
may  be  said  against  it,  has  at  least  this  peculiarity,  that,  in  its 
absence,  there  is  no  instance  to  be  found  of  the  establishment  of 
those  principles  of  toleration  and  of  liberty,  which  have  only  been 
recognized  with  infinite  diflSculty,  and  alter  many  a  hard-fought 
battle  against  prejudices  whose  inveterate  tenacity  might  almost 
cause  them  to  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  original  constitution  of 
the  human  mind.'*^ 

It  is  no  wonder  if,  under  these  circumstances,  the  specula- 
tions of  Descartes  and  the  actions  of  Richelieu  should  have  met 
with  great  success.  The  system  of  Descartes  exercised  immense 
influence,  and  soon  pervaded  nearly* every  branch  of  knowledge.*^* 

^  The  increaro  of  incredulity  was  so  remarkable,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  ridiculous 
assertion,  "  quUi  y  avoit  plus  de  60,000  Ath^es  dans  Paris  vers  I'an  1623."  Bailiet, 
Jngemens  des  Savaru^  Paris,  1722,  4to,  vol.  i.  p.  185.  Baillet  has  no  difficulty  in  re- 
jecting this  preposterous  statement  (which  is  also  noticed  in  Cderidge't  Literary  Re- 
mains^  toI.  i.  p.  805 ;  where,  howerer,  there  is  apparently  a  confusion  between  two 
different  periods) ;  but  the  spread  of  scepticism  among  the  upper  ranks  and  courtiers, 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  and  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  is  attested  by  a 
great  variety  of  evidence.  See  Mkm.  de  Madame  de  Motievilie^  vol.  liL  p.  52 ;  Mem, 
de  Retz^  vol.  i.  p.  266 ;  Conrart^  Mhn,  p.  235  note ;  jDe9  Riaua^  Hietcriettea,  voL  vlL 
p.  143 ;  Mem,  de  BriennSy  vol.  ii.  p.  107  note. 

^  Volumes  might  be  written  on  the  influence  of  Descartes,  whicli  was  seen,  not 
only  iu  subjects  immediately  connected  with  his  philosophy,  but  even  in  those  appa- 
rently remote  from  it.  Compare  BnyuemU^  Examen  dee  Doctrines  MAdicaUe^  vol.  ii. 
pp.  65  seq. ;  Lettres  de  Paiin,  vol.  ill.  p.  153 ;  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  MedecinSj  vol  iv. 
p.  238  ;  Cuvier,  Hist,  des  Sciences,  part  il  pp.  327, 332,  352,  863 ;  StavdUn,  Oesehichis 
ier  theologischen  Wissenseha/ten^  vol.  i.  p.  263 ;  Tennemann^  Oesch,  der  Fhilos.  voL 
X.  pp.  285  seq. ;  Huetius  de  Rebus  odeum  pertinenliims,  pp.  35,  295,  296,  385-889; 
Mosheim^s  Eccles.  Hist,  voL  ii.  p.  268 ;  Dacier^  Rapport  JlistoriquSj  p.  834 ;  I^UU 
Nat  Fhilos.  p.  121 ;  Eloges^  in  (Euvres  de  Fonienells,  Paris,  1766,  vol.  v.  pp.  94^  10<^ 
137,  197,  234,  392,  vol.  vi.  pp.  157,  318,  449 ;  Thomson*s  Ei&t.  of  Chmtiiry,  toL  I 
V-  195 ;  Quirard,  France  Lit,  vol.  iii.  p.  273. 
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The  policy  of  Bichelieu  was  so  firmly  established,  that  it  was 
continued  without  the  slightest  difficulty  by  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor :  nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  reverse  it  until  that  for- 
cible and  artificial  reaction  which,  under  Louis  XIV.,  was  fatal, 
for  a  time,  to  every  sort  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  his- 
tory of  that  reaction,  and  the  way  in  which,  by  a  counter-reac- 
lion,  the  French  Revolution  was  prepared,  will  be  related  in  the 
subsequent  chapters  of  this  volume;  at  present  we  will  resume 
the  thread  of  those  events  which  took  place  in  France  before 
Louis  XIV.  assumed  the  government. 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Richelieu,  Louis  XIII.  also 
died,  and  the  crown  was  inherited  by  Loui^XIV.,  who  was  then 
a  child,  and  who  for  many  years  had  no  influence  in  public 
affairs.  During  his  minority,  the  government  was  administered, 
avowedly  by  his  mother,  but  in  reality  by  Mazarin  ;  a  man  who, 
though  in  every  point  inferior  to  Richelieu,  had  imbibed  some- 
thing of  his  spirit,  and  who,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  adopted  the 
policy  of  that  great  statesman,  to  whom  he  owed  his  promo- 
tion."*' He,  influenced  partly  by  the  example  of  his  predeces- 
sor, partly  by  his  own  character,  and  partly  by  the  spirit  of  his 
age,  showed  no  desire  to  persecute  the  Protestants,  or  to  disturb 
them  in  any  of  the  rights  they  then  exercised.'*"  His  first  act 
was  to  confirm  the  Edict  of  Nantes  ;'"  and,  towards  the  close  ot 
his  life,  he  even  allowed  the  Protestants  again  to  hold  thosQ 
synods  which  their  own  violence  had  been  the  means  of  inter- 
rupting. «»*  Between  the  death  of  Richelieu  and  the  accession  to 
power  of  Louis  XIV.,  there  elapsed  a  period  of  nearly  twenty 
years,  during  which  Mazarin,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  inter- 
vals, was  at  the  head  of  the  state ;  and  in  the  whole  of  that 
time,  I  have  found  no  instance  of  any  Frenchman  being  punish- 
ed for  his  religion.  Indeed,  the  new  government,  so  far  from 
protecting  the  church  by  repressing  heresy,  displayed  that  indif- 
ference to  ecclesiastical  interests  which  was  now  becoming  a 
settled  maxim  of  French  policy.     Richelieu,  as  we  have  already 

*^  On  the  connexion  between  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  eee  Sismondi^  BUt.  de$ 
Franfaisy  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  400,  680 ;  and  a  curious,  though,  perhaps,  apocryphal  anec* 
dote  in  TallematU  des  Jiiauz,  HUtorietieMy  vol.  ii.  pp.  231,  232.  In  1636  there  waa 
noticed  "T^troite  union  *^  between  Richelieu  and  Mazarin.  Ze  V<u9or,  Hisl,  di 
LouUXUJ^  vol.  viii.  part  ii.  p.  187. 

'^  *'  Mazarin  n^avoit  ni  fanatisme  ni  esprit  persdouteur.**  Sismondi^  Hist,  det 
FVtfnfaM,  vol.  zziv.  p.  631.  That  he  did  not  persecute  the  Protestanta  is  grudginglj 
ccnfcsscd  in  FelMs  Hist,  of  the  Protectants  of  France^  p.  292.  See  also  Smedley'i 
Reformed  Religion  in  France^  vol.  iii.  p.  222. 

*^>  He  confirmed  it  in  July,  1643.  See  Bmoisi,  Hist,  ds  PMU  de  Nantes,  toL  iU. 
•ppcndiz,  p.  3  ;  and  QuickCs  Synodicon  in  Oallioy  vol.  i.  p.  ciii. 

^  In  1669,  there  was  assembled  the  Synod  of  Loudun,  the  moderator  of  which 
mid,  "  It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  we  had  a  national  ftynod."  Quick's  Synodiam  tn 
Oaliia,  vol.  iL  p.  617. 
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Been,  had  taken  the  bold  step  of  placing  Protestants  at  the  head 
of  the  royal  armies  ;  and  this  he  had  done  upon  the  simple  princi- 
ple, that  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  statesman  is  to  employ  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  the  ablest  men  he  can  find,  without  regard 
to  their  theological  opinions,  with  which,  as  he  well  knew,  no 
government  has  any  concern.  But  Louis  XIII.,  whose  personal 
feelings  were  always  opposed  to  the  enlightened  measures  of  his 
great  minister,  was  offended  by  this  magnanimous  disregard  uf 
ancient  prejudices ;  his  piety  was  shocked  at  the  idea  of  Cath- 
olic soldiers  being  commanded  by  heretics  ;  and,  as  we  are  as- 
sured by  a  well-informed  contemporary,  he  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  this  scandal  to  the  church,  and,  for  the  future,  allow  no 
Protestant  to  receiv?  the  staff  of  marshal  of  France.^^^  Wheth- 
er the  king,  if  he  had  lived,  would  have  carried  his  point,  is 
doubtful  ;'5<  but  what  is  certain  is,  that,  only  four  months  after 
his  death,  this  appointment  of  marshal  was  bestowed  upon  Tu- 
renne,  the  most  able  of  all  the  Protestant  generals.'^*  And  in 
the  very  next  year,  Gassion,  another  Protestant,  was  raised  to 
the  same  dignity;  thus  affording  the  strange  spectacle  of  the 
highest  military  power  in  a  great  Cathofic  country  wielded  by 
two  men  against  whose  religion  the  church  was  never  weary  of 
directing  her  anathemas.'-^  In  a  similar  spirit,  Mazarin,  on  mere 
grounds  of  political  expediency,  concluded  an  intimate  alliance 
with  Cromwell ;  an  usurper  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  theolo- 
gians, was  doomed  to  perdition,  since  he  was  soiled  by  the  triple 
crime  of  rebellion,  of  heresy,  and  of  regicide.'^^  Finally,  one  of  the 
last  acts  of  this  pupil  of  Richelieu's"^  was  to  sign  the  celebrated 

"*  Brienne  records  the  determination  of  the  king,  "  que  cette  dignity  ne  seroit 
plus  accordie  h  des  protestans."    Sumondi,  Histoire  des  FranfnU^  vol.  xxiv.  p.  65. 

^  He  was  so  uneasy  about  the  sin  he  had  committed,  that  just  before  his  death 
he  entreated  the  Protestant  marshals  to  change  their  creed :  **  II  ne  7oalut  paa 
mourir  sans  avoir  exhort^  de  sa  propre  bouche  les  mar6chaux  de  la  Force  et  de  Cha- 
tillon  k  se  faire  Catholiques.*^  Bunoist,  Hist,  da  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  p.  612. 
The  same  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Le  Vassor,  Hiet,  de  Louit  XlII^  vol.  x.  pari 
ii.  p.  786. 

^^  ZjOuis  XIII.  died  in  May,  1648^  and  Turenne  was  made  marshal  in  the  Septem 
ber  following.     Lavcdlk,  Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  iii.  pp.  148,  161. 

'^  Sismondi  {Hist,  des  FranqaiSy  vol.  xxiv.  p.  65)  makes  the  appointment  of  Gas 
rion  in  1644;  according  to  Hontglat  {Memoires,  vol.  1.  p.  487)  it  was  at  the  end  ol 
1643.  There  are  some  singular  anecdotes  of  Gassion  in  Les  Historiettes  de  Tallemani 
des  lUattx,  vol.  v.  pp.  167*180;  and  an  account  of  his  death  in  Afem,  de  MotteviUe^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  290,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  remained  a  Protestant  to  the  last 

"'  The  Pope  especially  was  offended  by  this  alliance  {Ranke^  die  Paptte,  vol.  iii 
p.  158,  compared  with  VauffhatCs  Oromtcell]  vol.  i.  p.  843,  vol.  ii.  p.  124);  and,  judg 
ing  ft>om  the  language  of  Clarendon,  the  orthodox  party  in  England  was  irritated  by 
It.  ClarendorCs  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  pp.  699,  700.  Contemporary  notices  of  this 
union  between  the  cardinal  and  the  regicide,  will  be  found  in  Mhn,  de  Retz,  vol.  i.  p. 
849 ;  Mhn.  de  Montglat,  vol.  ii.  p.  478,  vol.  iii.  p.  23 ;  Lettres  de  Patin,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
188,  302,  426 ;  Marchand,  Diet.  Historique,  vol.  ii.  p.  66 ;  Mem.  of  Sir  Philip  War* 
vicib,  p.  877  ;  Harrises  Lives  of  the  Stwirts,  vol.  iii.  p.  898. 

'^  De  Retz  (MimoireSy  ro\.  i.  p^  69),  who  knew  Richelieu,  calls  Masarfai  "  scm  ^s* 
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trcjaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  which  ecclesiastical  interests  were 
serionsly  weakened,  and  great  injury  inflicted  on  him  who  was 
^till  considered  to  be  the  head  of  the  church.*^'* 

But,  the  circumstance  for  which  the  administration  of  Maza- 
fin  is  most  remarkable,  is  the  breaking  out  of  that  great  civil  war 
called  the  Fronde,  in  which  the  people  attempted  to  carry  into 
politics  the  insubordinate  spirit  which  had  already  displayed 
itself  in  literature  and  in  religion.  Here  we  cannot  fail  to  note 
the  similarity  between  this  struggle  and  that  which,  at  the  same 
time,  was  taking  place  in  England.  It  would,  indeed,  be  &r  from 
accurate  to  say  that  the  two  events  were  the  counterpart  of  each 
other ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  analogy  between  them 
is  very  striking.  In  both  countries,  the  civil  war  was  the  first 
popular  expression  of  what  had  hitherto  been  rather  a  specula- 
tive, and,  so  to  say,  a  literary  scepticism.  In  both  countries, 
incredulity  was  followed  by  rebellion,  and  the  abasement  of  the 
clergy  preceded  the  humiliation  of  the  crown  ;  for  Richelieu  was 
to  the  French  church  what  Elizabeth  had  been  to  the  English 
church.  In  both  countries,  there  now  first  arose  that  great  pro- 
duct of  civilization^  a  free  press,  which  showed  its  liberty  by 
pouring  forth  those  fearless  and  innumerable  works  which  mark 
the  activity  of  the  age.'<°    In  both  countries,  the  struggle  was 

ciple.'*  And  at  p.  65  he  adds,  "  comme  il  marcfaoit  sur  lc8  pas  dn  cardinal  de  Riche* 
lieu,  qui  avoit  achev6  de  d6truire  toutes  lea  anciennes  maximes  de  Tdtat.^*  Gompara 
Mim,  de  Mbttevilie,  vol.  ii.  p.  18  ;  and  Mim.  de  la  Roche/aucauH  vol  i.  p.  444. 

""^  On  the  0{)en  affront  to  the  Pope  by  this  treaty,  see  Rankty  die  Pdpete^  voL  iii.  p. 
15d:  '*  An  dem  pyrenaiacben  Frieden  nahm  er  auch  nicht  einmal  mehr  einen  sohei.n- 
baren  Antheil :  man  vermied  ea  seine  Abgeordneten  zuzulassen :  kaam  wurde  seiner 
uoch  darin  gedacht.**  The  consequences  and  the  meaning  of  all  this  are  well  noticed 
uj  M.  Ranke. 

"*  **  La  presse  jouiasait  d^nne  enti^re  liberty  pendant  les  troubles  de  la  Fronde,  et 
le  public  prenait  an  tel  iut^ret  aux  dAbats  politiques,  que  les  pamphlets  se  dibitaient 
quelquefois  au  nombre  de  huit  et  dix  mille  exeniplaires/^  Sainie-Aulairey  Hist,  de 
U  Fronde^  vol.  i.  p.  299.  Tallemant  des  R^nx,  who  wrote  immediately  after  the 
Fronde,  says  iHistoriettes,  vol  !▼.  p.  74),  "  Durant  la  Fronde,  qu^on  imprirooit  tout.** 
And  Omer  Talon,  with  the  indignation  natural  to  a  magistrate,  mentions,  that  in 
1649,  "  toutes  sortes  de  Ubelles  et  de  diffamations  se  publioient  hautement  par  la 
viUe  sans  permission  du  magistrat'*  J/i^m.  iTOmer  Talon^  vol.  ii.  p.  466.  For  iiii^ 
thcr  evidence  of  the  great  importance  of  the  press  in  France  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  see  Mim.  de  Jjenet,  vol.  i.  p.  162;  3U/n,  de  MottevUle^  vol.  iii 
pp.  288,  289 ;  Lettres  de  Patif^  vol,  L  p.  432,  vol.  ii.  p.  617  ;  Monteil,  Hiei.  du  divert 
Etats,  vol.  vii.  p.  176. 

In  England,  the  Lons  Parliament  succeeded  to  the  licensing  authority  of  the 
Star>chamber  (Blackston&a  ComtfurUariet^  vol.  iv.  p.  152) ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the 
literature  of  tnat  time,  that  for  a  considerable  period  the  power  was  in  reality  in 
abeyance.  Both  parties  attacked  each  other  freely  through  the  press ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  between  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  and  the  restoration,  there  were  pub- 
lished from  30,000  to  60,000  pamphlets.  MorgafCe  Phrsniz  BrUannicus,  1731,  4 to, 
pp.  iii.  657  ;  CarlyUe  Cromwell,  voL  L  p.  4;  Switketfe  Commonplace  Booky  third  se* 
nea,  p.  449.  See  also,  on  this  great  movement  of  the  press,  Bates**  Account  of  th€ 
laU  JVoHbUsy  part  I  p.  78 ;  BuUtrode's  Mentmre^  p.  4 ;  HmotWs  Letters^  p.  854 ;  UunC* 
ni$l.  of  Nempapersy  vol.  L  p.  46 ;  ClarendonU  Bist,  of  the  Rebellion^  p.  81 ;  AuA 
o£s*<  LiL  Anee.  vol.  iv.  pp.  86,  102. 
28 
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betiween  retrogiesBion  and  progress  ;  between  those  who  chmg  to 
tradition,  and  those  who  longed  for  innovation  ;  while  in  both, 
the  contest  assumed  the  external  form  of  a  war  between  king  and 
parliament,  the  king  being  the  organ  of  the  past,  the  parliament 
the  representative  of  the  present.  And,  not  to  mention  inferior 
similarities,  there  was  one  other  point  of  vast  importance  in  which 
these  two  great  events  coincide.  This  is,  that  both  of  them  were 
eminently  secular,  and  arose  from  the  desire,  not  of  propagating 
religious  opinions,  but  of  securing  civil  liberty.  The  temporal 
character  of  the  English  rebellion  I  have  already  noticed,  and, 
indeed,  it  must  be  obvious  to  whoever  has  studied  the  evidence 
in  its  original  sources.  In  France,  not  only  do  we  find  the  same 
result,  but  we  can  even  mark  the  stages  of  the  progress.  In  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Henry  III.,  the  French  civil  wars  were  caused  by  religious 
disputes,  and  were  carried  on  with  the  fervour  of  a  crusade. 
Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  hostilities  again  broke  out  j 
but  though  the  efforts  of  the  government  were  directed  against 
the  Protestants,  this  was  not  because  they  were  heretics,  but  be- 
cause they  were  rebels  :  the  object  being,  not  to  punish  an  opin- 
ion, but  to  control  a  faction.  This  was  the  first  great  stage  in 
the  history  of  toleration ;  and  it  was  accomplished,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  That  generation 
passing  away,  there  arose,  in  the  next  age,  the  wars  of  the  Fronde ; 
and  in  this,  which  may  be  called  the  second  stage  of  the  French 
intellect,  the  alteration  was  still  more  remarkable.  For,  in  the 
meantime,  the  principles  of  the  great  sceptical  thinkers,  from 
Montaigne  to  Descartes,  had  produced  their  natural  frtut,  and, 
becoming  diffused  among  the  educated  classes,  had  influenced, 
as  they  always  will  do,  not  only  those  by  whom  they  were  re- 
ceived, but  also  those  by  whom  they  were  reject^.  Indeed,  a 
mere  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  most  eminent  men  have 
thrown  doubt  on  the  popular  opinions  of  an  age,  can  never  fail, 
in  some  degree,  to  disturb  the  convictions  even  of  those  by  whom 
the  doubts  are  ridiculed.*'*  In  such  cases,  none  are  entirely  safe  : 
the  firmest  belief  is  apt  to  become  slightly  unsettled  ;  those  who 
outwardly  preserve  the  appearance  of  orthodoxy,  often  uncon* 
sciously  waver ;  they  cannot  entirely  resist  the  influence  of  supe- 
rior minds,  nor  can  they  always  avoid  an  unwelcome  suspicion, 
that  when  ability  is  on  one  side,  and  ignorance  on  the  other,  it 

*>  Dagald  Stewart  {PkUoi,  of  ths  Mind,  rcl  i.  p.  857)  says,  "Nothing  can  b« 
more  just  than  the  obaeryation  of  Fontenelle,  that  *the  number  of  thoie  who  be> 
Heve  in  a  system  already  established  in  the  world,  does  not,  in  the  least,  add  to  Its 
credibility ;  but  that  the  nnmber  of  those  who  doubt  of  it,  has  a  tendency  to  dimin* 
!9h  it.*  ^  Compare  with  this,  Newman  en  Devehpmenty  Lend.  1845,  p.  31 ;  and  tht 
temark  of  )ly\a»  in  BtrkeUjf*  Work-M.  edit.  1S48,  vol.  I  pp.  151,  162,  first  d^alogiiB. 
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Ib  l)arely  possible  that  the  ability  may  be  right,  and  the  ignor- 
Mice  may  be  wrong. 

Thus  it  fell  out  in  France.  In  that  country,  as  in  everj 
other,  when  theological  convictions  diminished,  theological  an- 
imosities subsided.  Formerly  religion  had  been  the  cause  ol 
war,  and  had  also  been  the  pretext  nnder  which  it  was  con- 
ducted. Then  there  came  a  time  when  it  ceased  to  be  the  cause; 
but  so  slow  is  the  progress  of  society,  that  it  was  still  found 
necessary  to  set  it  up  as  the  pretext.'"  Finally,  there  came  the 
great  days  of  the  Fronde,  in  which  it  was  neither  cause  nor  pre- 
text;'" and  in  which  there  was  seen,  for  the  first  time  in 
France,  an  arduous  struggle  by  human  beings  avowedly  for  hu- 
man purposes  ;  a  war  waged  by  men  who  sought,  not  to  enforce 
their  opinions,  but  to  increase  their  liberty.  And,  as  if  to  make 
this  change  still  more  striking,  the  most  eminent  leader  of  the 
insurgents  was  the  Cardinal  de  Retz  ;  a  man  of  vast  ability,  but 
whose  contempt  for  his  profession  was  notorious,'"  and  of  whom 
a  great  historian  has  said,  "  he  is  the  first  bishop  in  France  who 
carried  on  a  civil  war  without  making  religion  the  pretence.'**** 

We  have  thus  seen  that,  during  the  seventy  years  which 
succeeded  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  the  French  intellect  de- 
veloped itself  in  a  manner  remarkably  similar  to  that  which  took 
place  in  England.  We  have  seen  that,  in  both  countries,  the 
mind,  according  to  the  natural  conditions  of  its  growth,  first 
ioubted  what  it  had  long  believed,  and  then  tolerated  what  it 
had  long  hated.     That  this  was  by  no  means  an  accidental  or 

^^  Compare  Capefigtie''s  Richelieuy  vol.  i.  p.  293,  with  a  ramaricable  ptoonge  io 
Mhn,  de  Rohan^  voL  i.  p.  817  ;  where  Rohan  contrasts  the  religioos  wars  he  was  en- 
gaged in  during  the  administration  of  Richelieu,  with  those  Tery  different  wars  which 
had  been  wagcS  in  France  a  little  earlier. 

*"  **L^esprit  religieux  ne  s^^tait  m416  en  aucune  mani^re  auz  querelles  de  la 
Fronde.**  Capefigue,  toI.  il.  p.  484.  Lenet,  who  had  great  influence  with  what  was 
called  the  party  of  the  princes,  says  that  he  always  ayoided  any  attempt  **  k  faire 
aboutir  notre  parti  k  une  guerre  de  religion."  Mhi.  de  Lenety  vol  i.  p.  310.  Even 
the  people  said  that  it  was  unimportant  whether  or  not  a  man  died  a  Protestant ; 
bat  that  if  he  were  a  partisan  of  Mazarin,  he  was  jrure  to  be  damned :  '*  lis  disoient 
qu*itant  mazarin,  il  ialloit  qa*il  fl^t  damnA.'*    Lenety  toI.  i.  p.  434. 

^  Indeed  he  does  not  conceal  this  even  in  his  memoirs.  He  says  ( JAm.  toI. 
L  p.  8),  he  had  "  Tame  peut4tre  hi  moina  eccUsiastique  qui  ffit  dans  Tunivers.'*  At 
p.  18,  "  le  chagrin  que  ma  profession  ne  laissoit  pas  de  nourrir  toujours  dans  le  fonds  da 
mon  &me.**  At  p.  21, "  je  luiTssois  ma  profession  plus  que  jamais.**  At  p.  48,  **  Ic  clerg^, 
qui  donne  toujours  Fexemple  de  la  servitude,  U  pr^hoit  auz  autres  sous  le  titre  d*ob£8- 
lance.**  See  also  the  remark  of  his  gt'eat  friend  Joly  (Mhn,  de  Joly^  p.  209,  edit.  Petitot, 
1825) ;  and  the  account  given  by  Tallemant  dea  R6auz,  who  knew  De  Retz  well,  and 
had  travelled  with  hun,  HivtcrtetUe^  vol.  vii.  pp.  18-30.  The  same  tendency  is  illus* 
trated,  though  in  a  much  smaller  degree,  by  a  conversation  which  Charles  II.,  when 
in  exile,  held  with  De  Retz,  and  which  is  preserved  in  CKtir69u2on*s  Hiet.  of  the  Be^ 
bellum.  p.  806,  and  is  worth  consulting  merely  as  an  instance  of  the  purely  secular 
view  that  De  Retz  always  took  of  political  affairs. 

*^  ^*Cet  homme  singnlier  est  le  premier  6v^que  en  France  qui  ait  fait  nneguerrt 
civile  sans  avoir  k  religion  pour  pr^tezte."  Steele  de  Louis  XIV\  in  (Euvree  dt 
Voltaire^  vol.  ziz.  p.  261. 
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3aprioiou8  combination,  is  evident,  not  only  from  general  aigu* 
ments,  and  from  the  analogy  of  the  two  countries,  but  also  from 
another  circumstance  of  great  interest.  This  is,  that  the  ordei 
of  events,  and  as  it  were  their  relative  proportions,  were  the 
same,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  incjrease  of  toleration,  but  also 
in  reference  to  the  increase  of  literature  and  science.  In  both 
countries,  the  progress  of  knowledge  bore  the  same  ratio  to  the 
decline  of  ecclesiastical  influence,  although  they  manifested  that 
ratio  at  different  periods.  We  had  begun  to  throw  off  our  su- 
perstitions somewhat  earlier  than  the  French  were  able  to  do ; 
and  thus,  being  the  first  in  the  field,  we  anticipated  that 
great  people  in  producing  a  secular  literature.  Whoever  will 
take  the  pains  to  compare  the  growth  of  the  French  and  English 
minds^  wdl  see  that,  in  all  the  most  important  departments,  we 
were  the  first,  I  do  not  say  in  merit,  but  in  the  order  of  time. 
In  prose,  in  poetry,  and  in  every  branch  of  intellectual  excel- 
lence, it  will  be  found,  on  comparison,  that  we  were  before  the 
French  nearly  a  whole  generation  ;  and  that,  chronologically,  the 
same  proportion  was  preserved  as  that  between  Bacon  and  Des* 
cartes,  Hooker  and  Pascal,^^^  Shakespeare  and  ComeiUe,  Massin- 
ger  and  Bacine,  Ben  Jonson  and  Moli^re,  Harvey  and  Pecquet. 
These  eminent  men  were  all  justly  celebrated  in  their  respective 
countries  ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  invidious  to  institute  a  com* 
parison  between  them.  But  what  we  have  here  to  observe  is^ 
that  among  those  who  cultivated  the  same  department,  the 
greatest  Englishman,  in  every  instance,  preceded  the  greatest 
Frenchman  by  many  years.  This  difference,  running  as  it  doea 
through  all  the  leading  topics,  is  &r  too  regular  to  be  considered 
accidental  .  And  as  few  Englishmen  of  the  present  day  will  be 
so  presumptuous  as  to  suppose  that  we  possess  any  native  and 
inherent  superiority  over  the  French,  it  is  evident  that  there 
must  be  some  marked  peculiarity  in  which  the  two  countries  dif* 
fered,  and  which  has  produced  this  difference,  not  in  their  knowl* 
edge,  hilt  in  the  time  at  which  their  knowledge  appeared.  Nor 
does  the  discovery  of  this  peculiarity  require  much  penetration. 
For,  notwithstanding  that  the  French  were  more  taniy  than  the 
English,  still,  when  thie  development  had  fairly  begun,  the  an- 
tecedents of  its  success  were  among  both  people  precisely  the 
same.  It  is,  therefore,  clear,  according  to  the  commonest  prin- 
ciples of  inductive  reasoning,  that  the  lateness  of  the  develop- 
ment must  be  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  antecedent.  It  is 
clear  that  the  French  knew  less  because  they  believed  more.^*^    It 

***  Hooker  and  Pascal  may  properly  be  classed  together,  as  the  two  most  sub- 
iime  theological  writers  cither  country  has  produced  ;  for  Bossuet  is  as  inferior  tt 
Pascal  as  Jeremy  Taylor  is  inferior  to  Hooker. 

*^  One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  they  have  erer  possessed  ootioes  this  coa 
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is  clirar  that  their  progrefiB  was  checked  by  the  prevalence  ol 
those  feelings  which  are  fatal  to  all  knowledge,  because,  looking 
on  antiquity  as  the  sole  receptacle  of  wisdom,  they  degrade  the 
present  in  order  that  they' may  exaggerate  the  past :  feelings 
which  destroy  the  prospects  of  man,  stifle  his  hopes,  damp  his 
curiosity,  chill  his  energies,  impair  his  judgment,  and,  under 
pretence  of  humbling  the  pride  of  his  reason,  seek  to  throw  him 
back  into  that  more  than  midnight  darkness  from  which  his 
reason  alone  has  enabled  him  to  emerge. 

The  analogy  thus  existing  between  France  and  England,  is, 
indeed,  very  striking,  and,  so  fer  as  we  have  yet  considered  it, 
seems  complete  in  all  its  parts.  To  sum  up  the  similarities  in  a 
few  words,  it  may  be  said,  that  both  countries  followed  the  same 
order  of  development  in  their  scepticism,  in  their  knowledge,  in 
their  literature,  and  in  their  toleration.  In  both  countries,  there 
broke  out  a  civil  war  at  the  same  time,  for  the  same  object,  and, 
in  many  respects,  under  the  same  circumstances.  In  both,  the 
insurgents,  at  first  triumphant,  were  afterwards  defeated ;  and 
the  rebellion  being  put  down,  the  governments  of  the  two  na- 
tions were  fully  restored  almost  at  the  same  moment :  in  1660 
by  Charles  II. ;  in  1661,  by  Louis  XI  V.»«»  But  there  the  simi- 
larity stopped.  At  this  point  there  began  a  marked  divergence 
between  the  two  countries;"*  which  continued  to  increase  for 
more  than  a  century,  until  it  ended  in  England  by  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  national  prosperity,  in  France  by  a  revolution 
more  sanguinary,  more  complete,  and  more  destructive,  than 
any  the  world  has  ever  seen.  This  difference  between  the  for- 
tunes of  such  great  and  civilized  nations  is  so  remarkable,  that 
a  knowledge  of  its  causes  becomes  essential  to  a  right  under* 
standing  of  European  history,  and  will  be  found  to  throw  con- 
siderable light  on  other  events  not  immediately  connected  with 
it.  Besides  this,  such  an  inquiry,  independently  of  its  scientific 
interest,  will  hare  a  high  practical  value.  It  will  show,  what 
men  seem  only  recently  to  have  begun  to  understand,  that^ 

nexioQ,  which  he  expresees  conversely,  but  with  eqtial  truth :  **  moins  on  sait,  moini 

on  doute  ;   moins  on  a  d^oouvert,  moins  on  Toit  ce  qui  reste  4  d^couvrir 

Quand  les  hommes  soot  ignorans,  il  est  ais^  de  tout  savoir.**  Diacowrs  en  SorbonnM^ 
ID  (Ewart9  de  Turffot^  vol  ii.  pp.  65,  70. 

"^  Mazarin,  until  his  death  in  1661,  exercised  complete  authority  over  Louis. 
See  Sieek  de  Louis  XIV,  in  (Euvree  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xix.  pp.  318,  319 ;  and  LavalUe, 
Biet,  de9  /^Vym^oM,  vol  iii.  p.  195 :  so  that,  as  Montglat  says  {JIfem.  vol.  iii.  p.  Ill), 
''On  doit  appeler  ce  temps-li  le  commencement  du  r^gne  de  Louis  XIV."  The 
pompous  manner  in  which«  directly  after  the  death  of  Macarin,  the  king  assumed 
the  government,  is  related  by  Brienne,  who  was  present.  Mhn.  de  Brienne,  roL  ii. 
pp.  154-168. 

***  By  this  I  mean,  that  the  divergence  now  first  became  clear  to  every  observer; 
but  the  origin  of  the  divergence  dates  from  a  much  earlier  period,  as  we  shall  see  to 
the  next  chapter. 
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in  politics,  no  certain  principles  having  yet  been  discovei-ed,  tli^ 
first  conditions  of  success  are  compromise,  barter,  expediency, 
and  concession.  It  will  show  the  utter  helplessness  even  of  the 
ablest  rulers,  when  they  try  to  meet  new  emei^ncies  by  old 
maxims.  It  will  show  the  intimate  connexion  between  knowl- 
edge and  liberty;  between  an  increasing  civilization  and  an  ad- 
vancing democracy.  It  will  show  that,  for  a  progressive  nation, 
there  is  required  a  progressive  polity;  that,  within  certain  limits, 
innovation  is  the  sole  ground  of  security;  that  no  institution 
can  withstand  the  flux  and  movements  of  society,  unless  it  not 
only  repairs  its  structure,  but  also  widens  its  entrance ;  and  that, 
even  in  a  material  point  of  view,  no  country  can  long  remain 
either  prosperous  or  safe,  in  which  the  people  are  not  gradually 
extending  their  power,  enlarging  their  privileges,  and,  so  to  say, 
incorporating  themselves  with  the  functions  of  the  state. 

The  tranquillity  of  England,  and  her  freedom  from  civil  war, 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  recognition  of  these  great  truths.'' • 
while  the  neglect  of  them  has  entailed  upon  other  countries  the 
most  woeful  calamities.  On  this  account,  therefore,  if  on  no 
other,  it  becomes  interesting  to  ascertain  how  it  was  that  the 
two  nations  we  have  been  comparing  should,  in  regard  to  these 
truths,  have  adopted  views  diametrically  opposite,  although,  in 
other  matters,  their  opinions,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  very 
similar.  Or,  to  state  the  question  in  other  words,  we  have  to 
inquire  how  it  was  that  the  French,  after  pursuing  precisely  the 
same  course  as  the  English,  in  their  knowledge,  in  their  scepti- 
cism, and  in  their  toleration,  should  have  stopped  short  in  their 
politics ;  how  it  was  that  their  minds,  which  had  effected  such 
great  things,  should,  nevertheless,  have  been  so  unprepared  for 
Sberty,  that,  in  spite  of  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Fronde,  they 
not  only  fell  under  the  despotism  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  never  even 
cared  to  resist  it ;  and,  at  length,  becoming  slaves  in  their  souls 
as  well  as  in  their  bodies,  they  grew  proud  of  a  condition  which 
the  meanest  Englishman  would  have  spumed  as  an  intolerable 
bondage. 

The  cause  of  this  difference  is  to  be  sought  in  the  existence 
of  that  spirit  of  protection  which  is  so  dangerous  and  yet  so 
plausible,  that  it  forms  the  most  serious  obstacle  with  which 
auivancing  civilization  has  to  contend.  This,  which  may  truly 
be  called  an  evil  spirit,  has  always  been  far  stronger  in  France 

"'  That  18  to  say,  their  practical  recognition ;  theoretically,  they  are  still  denied 
by  innumerable  poHticians,  who,  neTertheless,  assist  in  carrying  them  into  effect, 
fondly  hoping  that  each  innovation  will  be  the  last,  and  enticing  men  into  reform 
under  the  pretext  that  by  each  change  they  are  returning  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancien; 
aritish  constitution. 
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than  in  England.  Indeed,  among  the  French,  it  continues,  even 
to  the  present  day,  to  produce  the  most  mischievous  results.  It 
is,  as  I  shall  hereafter  point  out,  intimately  connected  with  that 
love  of  centralization  which  appears  in  the  machinery  of  their 
government,  and  in  the  spirit  of  their  literature.  It  is  this 
which  induces  them  to  retain  restrictions  by  which  their  trade 
has  long  been  troubled,  and  to  preserve  monopolies  which,  in 
our  country,  a  freer  system  has  effectually  destroyed.  It  is  this 
which  causes  them  to  interfere  with  the  natural  relation  between 
producers  and  consumers ;  to  force  into  existence  manufactures 
which  otherwise  would  never  arise,  and  which,  for  that  very 
reason,  are  not  required ;  to  disturb  the  ordinary  march  of  in- 
dustry, and,  under  pretence  of  protecting  their  native  labourers, 
diminish  the  produce  of  labour  by  diverting  it  from  those  profit- 
able channels  into  which  its  own  instincts  always  compel  it  to 
flow. 

When  the  protective  principle  is  carried  into  trade,  these 
are  its  inevitable  results.  When  it  is  carried  into  politics, 
there  is  formed  what  is  called  a  paternal  government,  in  which 
supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  sovereign,  or  in  a  few  privi- 
leged classes.  When  it  is  carried  into  theology,  it  produces 
a  powerful  church,  and  a  numerous  clergy,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  the  necessary  guardians  of  religion,  and  every  opposition  to 
whom  is  resented  as  an  insult  to  the  public  morals.  These  are 
the  marks  by  which  protection  may  be  recognized ;  and,  from  a 
very  early  period,  they  have  displayed  themselves  in  France 
much  more  clearly  than  in  England.  Without  pretending  to 
discover  their  precise  origin,  I  will,  in  the  next  chapter,  endeav- 
our to  trace  them  back  to  a  time  sufficiently  remote  to  explain 
some  of  the  discrepancies  which,  in  this  respect,  existed  between 
the  two  countries. 


Note  top,  429.  Descartes  died  in  Sweden  on  %  Yiaii  to  Gbristioa ;  so  that,  atrictlj 
speaking,  there  is  an  error  in  the  text.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  argument ;  be- 
cause the  works  of  Descartes,  being  eagerly  read  in  France,  and  not  being  prohibit* 
ed,  we  must  suppose  that  his  person  would  have  been  safe,  had  he  remained  In  his 
own  country.  To  burn  a  heretic  is  a  more  decisive  step  than  to  suppress  a  book ; 
ind  as  the  French  clergy  were  not  strong  enough  to  effect  the  latter,  it  is  hardly 
ikely  that  they  could  luve  accomplished  the  former. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

niBTOBT  OF  THE  PBOTECTIYE  SPIRIT,  AND  COMFAHUON  OF  IT  IH  FfiABOA 

AND  ENGLAND. 

When,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Roman  em" 
pire  was  broken  up,  there  followed,  as  is  well  known,  a  long 
period  of  ignorance  and  of  crime,  in  which  even  the  ablest  minds 
were  immersed  in  the  grossest  supersfitions.  Duriag  these, 
which  are  rightly  called  the  Dark  Ages,  the  clergy  were  supreme  : 
they  ruled  the  consciences  of  the  most  despotic  sovereigns,  and 
they  were  respected  as  men  of  vast  learning,  because  they  alone 
were  able  to  read  and  write ;  because  they  were  the  sole  de^^osi- 
taries  of  those  idle  conceits  of  which  European  science  then  con- 
sisted ;  and  because  they  preserved  the  legends  of  the  saints 
and  the  lives  of  the  fathers,  from  which,  as  it  was  believed,  the 
teachings  of  divine  wisdom  might  easily  be  gathered. 

Such  was  the  degradation  of  the  European  intellect  for  about 
five  hundred  years,  during  which  the  credulity  of  men  reached  a 
height  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  ignorance.  But  at  length 
the  human  reason,  that  divine  spark  which  even  the  most  cor- 
rupt society  is  unable  to  extinguish,  began  to  display  its  power, 
and  disperse  the  mists  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  Various 
circumstances,  which  it  would  be  tedious  here  to  discuss,  caused 
this  dispersion  to  take  place  at  different  times  in  different  coun- 
tries. However,  speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  it  occurred 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  that  by  the  twelfth 
century  there  was  no  nation  now  called  civilized,  upon  whom  the 
light  had  not  begun  to  dawn. 

It  is  from  this  point  that  the  first  great  divergence  between 
the  European  nations  took  its  rise.  Before  this  time  their  super- 
frtition  was  so  great  and  universal,  that  it  would  avail  little  to 
measure  the  degree  of  their  relative  darkness.  Indeed,  so  low 
had  they  Mien,  that,  during  the  earlier  period,  the  authority  of 
the  clei^  was  in  many  respects  an  advantage,  as  forming  a  bar- 
rier between  the  people  and  their  rulers,  and  as  supplying  the 
sole  instance  of  a  class  that  even  made  an  approach  to  intelleo- 
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knal  pursuits.  But,  when  the  great  movement  toot  place,  when 
the  human  reason  began  to  rebel,  the  position  of  the  clergy  was 
suddenly  changed.  They  had  been  friendly  to  reasoning  as  long 
as  the  reasoning  was  on  their  side,*  While  they  were  the  only 
guardians  of  knowledge,  they  were  eager  to  promote  its  interests. 
Now,  however,  it  was  falling  from  their  hands :  it  was  becoming 
IK)8ses8ed  by  laymen :  it  was  growing  dangerous:  it  must  be  re- 
duced to  its  proper  dimensions.  Then  it  was  that  there  first 
became  general  the  inquisitions,  the  imprisonments,  the  tortur- 
ings,  the  burnings,  and  all  the  other  contrivances  by  which  the 
church  vainly  attempted  to  stem  the  tide  that  had  turned 
against  her.'  From  that  moment  there  has  been  an  unceasing 
struggle  between  these  two  great  parties, — the  advocates  of  in- 
quiry, and  the  advocates  of  belief;  a  struggle  which,  however  it 
may  be  disguised,  and  under  whatever  forms  it  may  appear,  is 
at  bottom  always  the  same,  and  represents  the  opposite  interests 
of  reason  and  feith,  of  scepticism  and  credulity,  of  progress  and 
reaction,  of  those  who  hope  for  the  future,  and  of  those  who 
cling  to  the  past. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  starting-point  of  modem  civilization* 
From  the  moment  that  reasMi  began,  however  fiiintly,  to  assert 
its  supremacy,  the  improvement  of  every  people  has  depended 
upon  their  obedience  to  its  dictates,  and  upon  the  success  with 
which  they  have  reduced  to  its  standard  the  whole  of  their  ac- 
tions. To  understand,  therefore,  the  original  divergence  of 
France  and  England,  we  must  seek  it  m  the  circumstances  that 
took  place  when  this,  which  may  be  called  the  great  rebellion  of 
the  intellect,  was  first  clearly  seen. 

If  now,  with  a  view  to  such  inquiry,  we  examine  the  history 
of  Europe,  we  shaU  find  that  just  at  this  period  there  sprung  up 

'  '*  Toute  influeoce  qu^OD  accordait  k  la  science  ne  pouvait,  dans  les  premion 
temps,  qu'dtre  favorable  au  clergC\**    Mei/er,  IrutUtU.  Judie.  voL  i.  p.  498. 

*  Early  in  the  eleventh  century  the  clergy  first  began  systematically  to  repress 
jidependcnt  inquiries  by  punishing  men  who  attempted  to  think  for  themselves. 
Qompare  Sixmondi^  HUt.  det  FrattfaU,  vol.  iv.  pp.  145,  146 ;  Neander's  Hist,  of  the 
Church,  vol.  vi.  pp.  865,  366 ;  PrMcotfs  HUt.  of  Ferdinand  and  habella,  vol.  i.  p. 
261  note.  Before  this,  such  a  policy,  as  Sismondi  justly  observes,  was  not  required: 
**  Pendant  plusieurs  si^cles,  T^glise  n^avoit  M  troubl&  par  aucune  h^rfeie  ;  Pigno- 
rance  etoit  irop  complete,  la  soumission  trop  servile,  la  foi  trop  aveugle,  pour  que 
les  questions  qui  avoient  si  long-temps  exerce  la  subtilit^  des  Grccs  fussent  seulement 
comprises  par  les  Latins.**  As  knowledge  advanced,  the  opposition  between  inquiry 
and  belief  became  more  marked :  the  church  redoubled  her  efforts,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  the  popes  first  formally  called  on  the  secular  power  to  punish  here- 
tics ;  and  the  earliest  constitution  addressed  "  iuquisitoribus  hsercticie  pravitatis"  is 
one  by  Alexander  IV.  Met/er,  Insi.  Jud.  vol.  ii.  pp.  554,  556.  See  also,  on  this 
movement,  Uorente,  HUt.  de  r Inouisition,  vol.  i.  p.  125,  vol.  iv.  p.  284.  In  1222  a 
synod  assembled  at  Oxford  caused  an  apostate  to  be  burned ;  and  this,  says  Liugard 
'JltMt  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  148),  "  is,  1  believe,  the  first  instance  of  capital  punish' 
mcnt  in  England  on  the  ground  of  religion."  Compare  WrighC%  Biog.  Brit.  Lit 
rol  il  p.  444. 
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the  feudal  system ;  a  vast  scheme  of  polity,  which,  clumsy  and 
imperfect  as  it  was,  supplied  many  of  the  wants  of  the  rude 
people  among  whom  it  arose.^  The  connexion  between  it  ano 
the  decline  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  is  very  obvious.  For,  the 
feudal  system  was  the  first  great  secular  plan  that  had  been  seen 
in  Europe  since  the  formation  of  the  civil  law :  it  was  the  first 
comprehensive  attempt  which  had  been  made,  during  more  than 
four  hundred  years,  to  organize  society  according  to  temporal, 
not  according  to  spiritual  circumstances,  the  basis  of  the  whole 
arrangement  being  merely  the  possession  of  land,  and  the  per- 
formance of  certain  military  and  pecuniary  services.^ 

This  was,  no  doubt  a  great  step  in  European  civilization,  be- 
cause it  set  the  first  example  of  a  large  public  polity  in  which 
the  spiritual  classes  as  such  had  no  recognized  place ;'  and  hence 
there  followed  that  struggle  between  feudality  and  the  church, 
which  has  been  observed  by  several  writers,  but  the  origin  of 
which  has  been  strangely  overlooked.  What,  however,  we  have 
now  to  notice  is,  that  by  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system, 
the  spirit  of  protection,  far  from  being  destroyed,  was  probably 
not  even  weakened,  but  only  assumed  a  new  form.  Instead  of 
being  spiritual,  it  became  temporal.  Instead  of  men  looking  up 
to  the  church,  they  looked  up  to  the  nobles.  For,  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  this  vast  movement,  or  rather  as  a  part  of  it,  the 

■  Sir  F.  Palgrave  (EnglUh  Conwumwetdth^  vol.  ii.  p.  ccvi.)  says,  "  It  is  generally 
admitted,  by  the  best  authorities,  that  from  about  the  eleventh  century  benefices 
acquired  the  name  of  fieft  or  feuds  :**  and  Robertson  (State  of  Europe^  note  vili.  in 
WorkSj  p.  393^  supposes  that  the  word  fevdum  does  not  oocur  before  1008.  But 
according  to  M.  Guizot  (CiviliMcUion  en  France^  vol.  iii.  p.  288),  "  il  apparatt,  pour 
la  premi^  fois,  dans  une  charte  de  Charles  le  Oros  en  884.'*  This  is  a  question 
more  curious  than  important ;  since  whatever  the  oridu  of  the  word  may  be,  it  is 
certtdn  that  the  thing  did  not,  and  could  not,  exist  before  the  tenth  century  at  the 
earliest :  inasmuch  as  the  extreme  disorganization  of  society  rendered  so  coercive 
an  institution  impossible.  M.  Guizot,  in  another  work  {E$9ait  sur  PHi$l,  de  Franeef 
p.  289)  rightly  says,  "  An  X*  sifecle  seulement,  les  rapports  et  les  pouvoirs  sociaux 
acquirent  quelque  fixiti.**    See  also  his  CivUieatum  en  Europe^  p.  90. 

*  ^*  La  terre  est  tout  dans  ce  syst^me Le  syst^me  fSodal  est  comme  une 

religion  de  la  terre.**  OHffinee  du  Droits  in  (Ettvres  de  MicheleL,  vol  ii.  p.  802. 
**  Le  caractire  de  la  f<6odalit6,  c^etalt  la  predominance  de  la  rkUiU  sur  la  pereannalitd, 
de  la  terre  sur  Thomme.**    Eschbaek,  Etude  du  Droitj  p.  256. 

*  According  to  the  social  and  political  arrangements  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth 
century,  the  clergv  were  so  eminently  a  class  apart,  that  they  were  freed  from  "  bur« 
dens  of  the  state,"  and  were  not  obliged  to  engage  in  military  services  unless  they 
thought  proper  to  do  so.  See  Neander'e  Hist,  of  the  Churchy  vol.  iii.  p.  196,  vol.  v. 
pp.  188,  UO;  and  Petrie^e  Eccletiaet.  Arckit.  p.  882.  But  under  the  feudal  system, 
this  immunity  was  lost ;  and  in  regard  to  performing  services  no  separation  of  classes 
was  admitted.  "  After  the  feudal  polity  became  established,  we  do  not  find  thai 
there  was  any  dispensation  for  ecclesiastical  fiefs.**  HallanCe  Supplemental  Notea^ 
p.  120;  and  for  further  proof  of  the  loss  of  the  old  privileges,  compare  Oroee^e  Mili' 
tary  Antiquities^  vol.  i.  pp.  6,  64 ;  Meyer^  Instil,  Judic,  vol.  i.  p.  257  ;  Tumer^ft  Hist 
»/  England^  vol.  iv.  p.  462 ;  and  Mably\  Observations,  vol.  i.  pp.  434,  435 :  so  that 
as  this  writer  says,  p.  215,  "  Chaque  seigneur  laic  avait  gagn6  personnellement  k  la 
r6voltttion  qui  forma  le  gouvernement  f6odal;  mais  les  ev^ques  et  les  abbte,  ea 
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great  possessors  of  land  were  now  being  organized  into  an  hered- 
itary ariBtocracy.*  In  the  tenth  century,  we  find  the  first  sur^ 
names  :^  by  the  eleventh  century  most  of  the  great  offices  had 
become  hereditary  in  the  leading  families  :^  and  in  the  twelfth 
century  armorial  bearings  were  invented  as  well  as  other  heraldic 
devices  which  long  nourished  the  conceit  of  the  nobles,  and  were 
valued  by  their  descendants  as  marks  of  that  superiority  of  birth, 
to  which,  during  many  ages,  all  other  superiority  was  considered 
subordinate.' 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  European  aristocracy,  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  word  is  commonly  used.  With  the  consoli- 
dation of  its  power,  feudality  was  made,  in  reference  to  the  ori* 
ganization  of  society,  the  successor  of  the  church  ;^°  and  the 
nobles,  becoming  hereditary,  gradually  displaced  in  government, 
and  in  the  general  functions  of  authority,  the  clergy,  among  whom 
the  opposite  principle  of  celibacy  was  now  firmly  established.*' 
It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the 
modern  protective  spirit  does,  in  a  great  measure,  resolve  itself 
into  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  aristocratic  power ;  since 
that  power  was  the  exponent,  and,  as  it  were,  the  cover,  under 

devenant  souverains  dans  leurs  terres,  perdirent  au  contraire  beaucoup  de  leur  poa« 
Toir  et  de  leur  dignity." 

'  The  great  change  of  turning  life-possessions  of  land  into  hereditary  possessioni, 
began  late  in  the  ninth  century,  being  initiated  in  France  by  a  capitulary  of  Charley 
the  Bald,  in  877.  See  Allen  an  the  Prerogative,  p.  210;  Spence's  Origin  of  the  Lmu 
of  JSurope^  pp.  282,  801 ;  Meyer^  Instit.  Judieiaireey  toI.  i.  p.  206. 

^  That  surnames  fint  arose  in  the  tenth  century,  is  stated  by  the  most  competent 
authorities.  See  Sismondiy  Hiet.  dee  Fran^aiSy  vol.  iii.  pp.  452-465 ;  HallanCe  Mid- 
dle AgeSj  ToL  i.  p.  138 ;  Monteil,  Hist,  dee  divere  State,  vol.  iii.  p  268 ;  Petrie^e  Ec 
deiiast.  Archil,  pp.  277,  842.  Koch  (Tableau  dee  BHolutions,  vol.  i.  p.  1S8)  errone- 
ously says,  **  c^est  pareillement  aux  croisades  que  Tfinrope  doit  Tusage  des  surnoms 
de  famille  ;  **  a  double  mistake,  both  as  to  the  date  and  the  cause,  since  the  intro* 
duction  of  surnames,  being  part  of  a  large  social  movement,  can  under  no  circum- 
Btances  be  ascribed  to  a  single  event. 

'  On  this  process  from  the  end  of  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  century,  compare 
HalUmCe  SuppUtmental  Notes,  pp.  97,  98 ;  DalrympUe  IRtt,  of  Feudal  Property,  p. 
21 ;  JClimrath,  Hist,  du  Droit,  vol  L  p.  74. 

*  As  to  the  origin  of  armorial  bearings,  which  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  the 
twelfth  century,  see  Hallam^e  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i  pp.  188,  189 ;  Ledtneh,  Antique 
tiee  of  Ireland,  pp.  281,  282 ;  Originee  du  Droit,  in  (Euvree  de  Michelet,  vol.  ii.  p.  882. 

'*  For,  as  I^rminier  says  (Philoe.  du  Droit,  vol.  i.  p.  17),  *^  la  loi  f(6odale  n'est 
autre  chose  que  la  terre  61ev6e  &  la  souverainet^.**  On  the  decline  of  the  church  in 
eonsequence  of  the  increased  feudal  and  secular  spirit,  see  Siemondi,  Biet.  dee 
Fran^aie,  vol.  iii  p.  440,  vol.  iv.  p.  88.  In  our  country,  one  fact  may  be  mentioned 
illustrative  of  the  earliest  encroachments  of  laymen :  namely,  that,  before  the  twelfth 
century,  we  find  no  instance/  in  England  of  the  great  seal  being  intrusted  **  to  the 
leeping  of  a  layman."     CampbelPa  Chancellors,  vol.  i.  p.  61. 

"  Celibacy,  on  account  or  its  supposed  ascetic  tendency,  was  advocated,  and  in 
some  countries  was  enforced,  at  an  early  period ;  but  the  first  general  and  decisive 
movement  in  its  favour  was  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  before  which  time 
it  was  a  speculative  doctrine,  constantly  disobeyed.  See  Neander's  Hist,  of  tht 
Okureh^  vol.  vi.  pp.  62,  61,  62, 72,  98,  94  note,  vol  vii.  pp.  127-181 ;  MosheinCs  E> 
§Us.  Hist,  vol  I  pp.  248,  249 ;  JSedeston's  English  Aniiq,  p.  95. 
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which  the  spirit  displayed  itself.  This,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see^ 
is  likewise  connected  with  the  great  religious  rebellion  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  the  success  of  which  mainly  depended  on  the 
weakness  of  the  protective  principle  that  opposed  it.  But,  re- 
serving this  for  future  consideration,  I  will  now  endeavour  to 
trace  a  few  of  the  circumstances  which  gave  the  aristocracy  more 

P)wer  in  France  than  in  England,  and  thus  accustomed  the 
rench  to  a  closer  and  more  constant  obedience,  and  infused  into 
them  a  more  reverential  spirit  than  that  which  was  usual  in  our 
country. 

Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  therefore 
while  the  aristocracy  was  in  the  process  of  formation,  England 
was  conquered  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  naturally  intro- 
duced the  polity  existing  in  his  own  country.  *«  But,  in  his  hands, 
it  underwent  a  modification  suitable  to  the  new  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed.  He,  being  in  a  foreign  country,  the  gen- 
eral of  a  successful  army  composed  partly  of  mercenaries,**  was 
able  to  dispense  with  some  of  those  fbudal  usages  which  were 
customary  in  France.  The  great  Norman  lords,  thrown  as 
strangers  into  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population,  were  glad  to  ac- 
cept estates  from  the  crown  on  almost  any  terms  that  would 
guarantee  their  own  security.  Of  this,  William  naturally  availed 
himself.  For,  by  granting  baronies  on  conditions  favourable  to 
the  crown,  he  prevented  the  barons"  from  possessing  that  power 
which  they  exercised  in  France,  and  which,  but  for  this,  they 
would  have  exercised  in  England.  The  result  was,  that  the  most 
powerful  of  our  nobles  became  amenable  to  the  law,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  the  authority  of  the  king.*^  Indeed,  to  such  an  extent 
was  this  carried,  that  William,  shortly  before  his  death,  obliged 
all  the  landowners  to  render  their  fealty  to- him;  thus  entirely 

^  Where  it  was  pardculariy  flourishing  *  **  la  f4odalit6  fui  organis^e  en  Norman- 
die  plus  foriement  et  plus  syst^raatiquement  que  partout  ailleun  en  France.'*  Klunf 
ratk,  IVavaiue  tur  CHiit.  du  Droits  vol.  i.  p.  130.  The  **  coutume  de  Norinandie  " 
was,  at  a  much  later  period,  only  to  be  found  in  the  old  *^  grand  coutumier.**  Klini' 
-alhj  vol.  ii.  p.  160.  On  the  peculiar  tenacity  with  which  Uie  Normans  dung  to  it, 
bee  Leltres  tAgueswau^  voL  iL  pp.  226,  226:  **accoutum68  k  respecter  leur  cou* 
tume  comme  T^vangile/* 

»  MiU9'9  Hist,  of  Chivalry,  rol.  i.  p.  S87  ;  Tumer'9  Hist  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p. 
890,  Tol.  ir.  p.  76.  Mercenary  troops  were  also  employed  by  his  immediate  suo- 
oessors.  Orote's  Military  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  65. 

"  On  the  different  meanings  attached  to  the  word  *  baron,*  compare  Klimrath, 
Hut.  du  Droit,  vol.  ii.  p.  40,  with  Meytr,  Instit.  Judiciairea,  vol.  i.  p.  106.  But  11. 
Guizot  says,  what  seems  most  likely,  '^  ii  est  probable  que  ce  nom  fut  commuv 
originairement  k  tous  les  vassaux  immddiats  de  la  couronne,  li^s  an  roi  pm"  tervitium 
miUtare,  par  le  service  de  chevalier.**  Euai»,  p.  266. 

^  Meyer,  IwtiL  JitdU.  vol.  i.  p.  242 ;  Tumer'e  Hi*t,  o/  England,  vol.  iii  p.  220. 
Ihe  same  policy  of  reducing  the  nobles  was  followed  up  by  Henry  II.,  who  destroyed 
he  baronial  castles.  Turner,  voL  iv.  p.  223.    Compare  Lingard,  vol.  i.  pp.  316, 871 
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neglecting  that  peculiarity  of  feudaliBm,  according  to  which  each 
vassal  was  separately  dependent  on  his  own  lord.** 

But  in  France,  the  course  of  afbirs  was  very  different.  In 
that  country,  the  great  nobles  held  their  lands,  not  so  much  by 
grant,  as  by  prescription.*^  A  character  of  antiquity  was  thus 
thrown  over  their  rights ;  which,  when  added  to  the  weakness  of 
the  crown,  enabled  them  to  exercise  on  their  own  estates  all  the 
functions  of  independent  sovereigns.*^  Even  when  they  received 
their  first  great  check,  under  PhUip  Augustus,'*  they,  in  his  reign, 
and  indeed  long  after,  wielded  a  power  quite  unknown  in  Eng* 
land.  Thus,  to  give  only  two  instances :  the  right  of  coining 
money,  which  has  always  been  regarded  an  an  attribute  of  sover* 
eignty,  was  never  allowed  in  England,  even  to  the  greatest 
uobles.^^  But  in  France  it  was  exercised  by  many  persons  in* 
dependently  of  the  crown,  and  was  not  abrogated  until  the  six- 
teenth century,'*  A  similar  remark  holds  good  of  what  was 
called  the  right  of  private  war ;  by  virtue  of  which,  the  nobles 
were  allowed  to  attack  each  other,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
country  with  the  prosecution  of  their  private  feuds.  In  England 
the  aristocracy  were  never  strong  enough  to  have  this  admitted 
as  a  right,^'  though  they  too  often  exercised  it  as  a  practice. 
But  in  France  it  became  a  part  of  the  established  law;  it  was 
incorporated  into  the  text-books  of  feudalism,  and  it  is  distinctly 
recognized  by  Louis  IX.  and  Philip  the  Fair, — two  kings  of  con- 
siderable energy,  who  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  curtail 
the  enormous  authority  of  the  nobles.*' 

"  **  Deinde  coepit  homag^a  bominuiii  totios  Ang1!»,  et  Jnramentam  fidelitatia, 
OQJuBcumqcie  easent  feodi  vel  tenementi."  MaUhori  Wutmoruut,  Floret  ffittoriarum 
\  ol  ii.  p.  9. 

"  See  some  good  remarks  on  this  difference  between  the  French  and  English 
nobles,  in  Holland t  Middle  Agen,  vol.  ii.  pp.  99,  100.  Mably  {Obtervatiaru,  vol.  i. 
p.  60)  says :  "  en  eflfet,  on  n^Iigea,  sur  la  fin  de  la  premiere  race,  de  conserver  lea 
titres  primordiaux  de  ses  possessions.**  As  to  the  old  customary  French  law  of  pre< 
scription,  see  Oiraud,  Precis  de  r  Ancien  Droits  pp.  79,  80. 

*■  Mably,  Obnervatiana  ntr  C  Hist,  de  France^  vol.  i.  pp.  70,  162,  178. 

"  On  the  policy  of  Philip  Augustus  in  regard  to  the  nobles,  see  Mahly,  Observa* 
thnSy  vol  i.  p.  246 ;  Lerminier,  Philos.  du  Droitj  vol.  i.  p.  266 ;  Bouiainvillierif 
Bisi.  de  PAneien  Gimvemement,  vol.  iii.  pp.  147-150;  Guizot,  Civili»ati€m  en  FrancSy 
vol  iv.  pp.  134, 185;  Cowrson,  Hist,  des  Peuples  Bretons^  Paris,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  850. 

**  ^*  No  subjects  ever  enjoyed  the  right  of  cotning  silver  in  England  without  the 
royal  stamp  and  superintendence ;  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  restraint  in  which  thi 
feudal  aristocracy  was  always  held  in  this  country."  HaUaaCs  Middle  Ages,  vol.  I 
p.  154. 

•*  BrmighamU  Polit.  Philos.  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  446.  In  addition  to  the  evidene* 
there  given  on  the  right  of  coinage,  see  Mabfys  ObsertfotionSf  vol.  i.  p.  424,  ToL  ii. 
pp.  296,  297 ;  and  Thtmst^s  Normandy^  vol.  ii.  p.  261. 

**  HallanCs  Supplementa!  Notes^  pp.  804,  805. 

"  "  Saint-Louis  conaacra  le  droit  de  guerre.   .   .  .  Philippe  1e  Bel,  qol  voulal 
.'abolir,  finit  par  le  r6tablir."  Montlosier,  Monarchie  Fran^aise,  vol.  i.  pp.  127,  202 
lee  also  pp.  434,  485,  and  vol  ii.  pp.  485,  486.    Mably  {Observations,  vol.  il  p.  888; 
aientiona  ^Mettres-patentes  de  Phillppe-de-Valois  du  8  f6vrier  1880»  pour  permettn 
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Out  of  this  difiFerence  between  the  aristocratic  power  of 
France  and  England,  there  followed  many  consequences  of  great 
importance.  In  our  country  the  nobles, being  too  feeble  to  con- 
tend with  the  crown,  were  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  ally 
themselves  with  the  people.**  About  a  hundred  years  after  the 
Conquest,  the  Normans  and  Saxons  amalgamated ;  and  both 
parties  united  against  the  king,  in  order  to  uphold  their  common 
rights.'*  The  Magna  Charta,  which  John  was  forced  to  yield, 
contained  concessions  to  the  aristocracy;  but  its  most  important 
stipulations  were  those  in  favour  of  "  all  classes  of  freemen."** 
Within  half  a  century,  fresh  contests  broke  out ;  the  barons  were 
again  associated  with  the  people,  and  again  there  followed  the 
same  results, — the  extension  of  popular  privileges,  being  each 
time  the  condition  and  the  consequence  of  this  singular  alliance. 
In  the  same  way,  when  the  Earl  of  Leicester  raised  a  rebellion 
against  Henry  III.,  he  found  his  own  party  too  weak  to  make 
head  against  the  crown.  He,  therefore,  applied  to  the  people  :«' 
and  it  is  to  him  that  our  House  of  Commons  owes  its  origin ; 
since  he,  in  1264,  set  the  first  example  of  issuing  writs  to  cities 
and  boroughs  ;  thus  calling  upon  citizens  and  burgesses  to  take 
their  place  in  what  had  hitherto  been  a  parliament  composed  en- 
tirely of  priests  and  nobles.*^ 

dans  le  duch6  d'Aquitaine  les  guerres  privies,"  ^. ;  and  he  adds,  **  le  9  aTiil  IS5S 
le  roi  Jean  reuouvelle  Tordonnanee  de  S.  Louis,  nomm^e  la  quarantaine  dn  roi, 
touchant  les  guerres  privdes.** 

•*  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (in  his  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Etigluh  Commonwealth, 
vol.  i.  pp.  61-66)  has  attempted  to  estimate  the  results  produced  by  the  Norman 
Conquest ;  but  he  omits  to  notice  this,  which  was  the  most  important  consequence 
of  all 

**  On  this  politic*!  union  between  Norman  barons  and  Saxon  citizens,  uf  which 
the  first  clear  indication  is  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  compare  CampbeWs 
ChanceUars,  vol  i.  p.  118,  with  Brougham's  Polit.  Philos.  vol.  i.  p.  889,  vol.  iii. 
p.  222. 

In  regard  to  the  eeneral  question  of  the  amalgamation  of  races,  we  have  three 
iistinct  kinds  of  evi£nce : 

Ist,  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  new  language  began  to  be  formed 
Liy  blending  Norman  with  Saxon ;  and  English  literature,  properly  so  called,  dates 
from  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Compare  MaddnCs  Preface  ic 
Layamon,  1847,  vol  i.  pp.  xx.  xxi.,  with  Timer's  Hut,  of  jSngland,  vol.  >iiL  pp 
214,  217,  436,  437. 

2d,  We  have  the  specific  statement  of  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  that 
'*  mc  permixtn  sunt  nationes  ut  vix  discern!  possit  hodie,  de  liberie  loquor,  quis 
Anglicua,  quis  Normannus  sit  genere.**  Note  in  HallanCs  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 

8d,  Before  the  thirteenth  century  had  passed  away,  the  difference  of  dress,  which 
In  that  state  of  society  would  survive  many  other  differences,  was  no  longer  ob« 
served,  and  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  Norman  and  Saxon  attire  had  disappeared. 
Bee  8tr%UVs  Viwt  of  the  Dress  and  ffabits  of  the  People  of  England,  vol  ii.  p.  67, 
edit.  Planch^,  1842,  4to. 

"*  **  An  equal  distribution  of  civil  rights  to  all  classes  of  freemen  forms  the  pecu- 
lUr  beauty  of  the  charter."  HallanCs  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  108.  This  is  very  finely 
noticed  in  one  of  Lord  Chatham's  great  speeches.  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  xvi.  p.  662. 

"  Compare  Mtytr^  Instil.  Judie..  vol.  ii.  p.  89,  with  Ungards  England^  vol  IL 
».  127,  ttXiiX  Somers  Tracts^  vol.  vi.  p.  92. 

"  He  15  to  be  honoured  ai*  the  founder  of  a  representative  system  of  govenimenl 
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The  English  aristocracy  being  thus  forced,  by  Iheir  own  weak- 
ness, to  rely  on  the  people,"  it  naturally  followed  that  the  people 
imbibed  that  tone  of  independence,  and  that  lofty  bearing,  of 
which  our  civil  and  political  institutions  are  the  consequence, 
rather  than  the  cause.  It  is  to  this,  and  not  to  any  fanciful  pe- 
culiarity of  race,  that  we  owe  the  sturdy  and  enterprising  spirit 
for  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  have  long  been  remark- 
able. It  is  this  which  has  enabled  us  to  ba£9e  all  the  arts  of 
oppression,  and  to  maintain  for  centuries  liberties  which  no  othei 
nation  has  ever  possessed.  And  it  is  this  which  has  fostered  and 
upheld  those  great  municipal  privileges,  which,  whatever  be  their 
faults,  have,  at  least,  the  invaluable  merit  of  accustoming  free 
men  to  the  exercise  of  power,  giving  to  citizens  the  management 
of  their  own  city,  and  perpetuating  the  idea  of  independence,  by 
preserving  it  in  a  living  type,  and  by  enlisting  in  its  support  the 
interests  and  affections  of  individual  men. 

But  the  habits  of  self-government  which,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, were  cultivated  in  England,  were,  under  opposite  cir- 
cumstances, neglected  in  France.  The  great  French  lords  being 
too  powerful  to  need  the  people,  were  unwilling  to  seek  their  alli- 
ance.'*' The  result  was,  that,  amid  a  great  variety  of  forms  and 
names,  society  was,  in  reality,  only  divided  into  two  classes — the 
upper  and  the  lower,  the  protectors  and  the  protected.  And, 
looking  at  the  ferocity  of  the  prevailing  manners,  it  is  not  too 

in  this  country.**  CamvbelTt  Chief-Jiuticea,  toI.  f.  p.  61.  Some  writers  (see,  for 
instance,  DalrympU»  Hui,  of  Feudal  Property^  p.  882)  suppose  that  burgesses  were 
summoned  before  the  reign  of  Henry  III. :  but  this  assertion  is  not  only  unsupported 
by  CTidence,  but  is  in  itself  improbable ;  because,  at  an  earlier  period  the  citizens, 
though  rapidly  increasing  in  power,  were  hardly  important  enough  to  warrant  such 
a  step  being  taken.  The  best  authorities  are  now  agreed  to  refer  the  origin  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  period  mentioned  in  the  text.  See  HallanC»  Supplement. 
Notet,  pp.  835-889 ;  Sperice^t  Origin  of  the  Latos  of  Europe^  p.  612 ;  Campbeirt 
Chancellors^  vol.  i.  p.  155;  LingarcTa  Englandy  vol.  ii.  p.  188;  Ouizoi't  Esttait^  p. 
819.  The  notion  of  tracing  this  to  tho  wittenagemot,  is  as  absurd  as  finding  the 
origin  of  juries  in  the  system  of  compurgators ;  both  of  which  were  favourite  errors 
in  the  seventeenth,  and  even  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  regard  to  the  witten* 
•gemot,  this  idea  still  lingers  among  antiquaries ;  but,  in  regard  to  compurgators, 
even  they  have  abandoned  their  old  ground,  and  it  is  now  well  understood  tiTat 
trial  by  jury  did  not  exist  till  long  after  the  Conquest.  Compare  Palgrave^e  English 
Commonwealth^  part  i.  pp.  243  seq.,  with  Meyer^  Instil.  Judie.  vol.  ii.  pp.  162-178. 
There  are  few  things  in  our  history  so  irrational  as  the  admiration  expressed  by  • 
certain  class  of  writers  for  the  institutions  of  our  barbarous  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors. 

"  Montlosier,  with  the  fine  spirit  of  a  French  noble,  taunts  the  £nglish  aristoc* 
racy  with  this :  "  En  France  la  noblesse,  attaqu^e  sans  cesse,  s^est  d^feuduc  sans 
cesse.  Elle  a  subi  Toppression ;  elle  ne  Ta  point  accept^e.  En  Angle terre,  clle  a 
couru  dte  la  premiere  commotion,  se  r6fugier  dans  les  rangs  des  bourgeois,  et  sous 
leur  protection.  Elle  a  abdiqu6  ainsi  son  existence.**  Montlosier^  Monarchie  Fran 
pstw,  vol.  ill.  p.  162.  Compare  an  instructive  passage  in  J)e  Stael^  Consid,  nrr  Im 
BholtUion,  vol.  i.  p.  421. 

"  See  some  good  remarks  in  Mably^  Obiter  eOions  tur  VHisU  de  Frem  v,  vol  IB. 
pp.  114,  115. 
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much  to  say,  that  in  France,  under  the  feudal  system,  every  man 
was  either  a  tyrant  or  a  slave.  Indeed,  in  most  instances,  the 
two  characters  were  combined  in  the  same  person.  For,  the 
practice  of  subinfeudation,  which  in  our  country  was  actively 
checked,  became  in  France  almost  universal.^'  By  this,  the  great 
lords  having  granted  lands  on  condition  of  fealty  and  other  ser^ 
vices  to  certain  persons,  these  last  subgranted  them;  that  is, 
made  them  over  on  similar  conditions  to  other  persons,  who  had 
likewise  the  power  of  bestowing  them  on  a  fourth  party,  and  so 
on  in  an  endless  series;^'  thus  forming  a  long  chain  of  dependence, 
and,  as  it  were,  organizing  submission  into  a  system.^^  In  Eng- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  such  arrangements  were  so  unsuited  to 
the  general  state  of  aflfairs,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  they  were  ever 
carried  on  to  any  extent;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  certain  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  they  were  finally  stopped  by  the  statute 
known  to  lawyers  as  Quia  emptores.^* 

Thus  early  was  there  a  great  social  divergence  between 
France  and  England.  The  consequences  of  this  were  still  more 
obvious  when,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  feudal  sj^stem  rapidly 
decayed  in  both  countries.  For  in  England,  the  principle  of 
protection  being  feeble,  men  were  in  some  degree  accustomed  to 
self-government;  and  they  were  able  to  hold  fast  by  those  great 
institutions  which  would  have  been  ill  adapted  to  the  more  obe* 
dient  habits  of  the  French  people.  Our  municipal  privileges, 
the  rights  of  our  yeomanry,  and  the  security  of  our  copyholders, 
were,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries,  the  three 
most  important  guarantees  for  the  liberties  of  England.^'    In 

"  HallanCs  Middle  Agu,  vol  i.  p.  HI. 

»  "  Originallj  there  was  no  limit  to  subinfeudation.**  Braugham^s  Polit.  Phihs, 
Yol.  i.  p.  279. 

^  A  living  French  historian  boasts  that,  in  his  own  country,  *'  toute  la  sociAt^ 
f<6odale  formait  ainsi  une  echelle  de  cUentelle  ct  de  patronage.  Ca8$agnaCy  HSvoli^ 
ti<m  FranQaiWf  vol.  i.  p.  459. 

**  This  is  18  Edw.  I.  c.  1 ;  respecting  which,  see  Blackst<me^$  Comment.  voL  ii. 
p.  91,  vol.  iv.  p.  425 ;  Reeve'it  HUt.  of  English  Law,  vol.  ii.  p.  223 ;  DalrytnpU'i 
mu.  of  Feudal  Property,  pp.  102,  243,  840. 

^  The  history  of  the  decay  of  that  once  most  important  class,  the  English  yeo 
manry,  is  an  interesting  subject,  and  one  for  which  I  have  collected  considerable 
materials ;  at  present,  I  will  only  say,  that  its  decline  was  first  distinctly  perceptible 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  consummated  by  the  rapidly 
increasing  power  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  After  losing  their  influence,  their  numbers  naturally  diminished,  and  they 
made  way  for  other  bodies  of  men,  whose  habits  of  mind  were  less  prejudiced,  and 
therefore  better  suited  to  that  new  state  which  society  assumed  m  the  last  age. 
I  mention  this,  because  some  writers  regret  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  yeo- 
man freeholders ;  overlooking  the  fact,  that  they  are  disappearing,  not  in  consc* 
quence  of  any  violent  revolution  or  stretch  of  arbitrary  power,  but  simply  by  the 
general  march  of  affairs ;  society  doing  away  with  what  it  no  longer  requires.  Com 
pare  Kaift  Social  Condition  of  the  People,  vol.  i.  pp.  43,  602,  with  a  letter  from 
Wordsworth  in  Bunbur/t  Correspond,  of  Hanmer^  p.  440 ;  a  note  in  MilCs  PoliL 
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Prance  sucii  guarantees  were  impossible.  The  real  divisioA 
being  between  those  who  were  noble,  and  those  who  were  not 
noble,  no  room  was  left  for  the  establishment  of  intervening 
classes;  but  all  were  compelled  to  fall  into  one  of  these  two 
great  ranks.'*  The  French  have  never  had  any  thing  answering 
to  our  yeomanry;  nor  were  copyholders  recognized  by  their  laws 
And,  although  they  attempted  to  introduce  into  their  country 
municipal  institutions,  all  such  efibrts  were  futile;  for,  while  they 
copied  the  forms  of  liberty,  they  lacked  that  bold  and  sturdy 
spirit  by  which  alone  liberty  can  be  secured.  They  had,  indeed, 
its  image  and  superscription;  but  they  wanted  the  sacred  fire 
that  warms  the  image  into  lile.  Every  thing  else  they  possessed* 
The  show  and  appliances  of  freedom  were  there;  Charters 
were  granted  to  their  towns,  and  privileges  conceded  to  their 
magistrates.  All,  however ,  was  useless.  For  it  is  not  by  the 
wax  and  parchment  of  lawyers  that  the  independence  •  of  men 
can  be  preserved.  Such  things  are  the  mere  externals;  they  set 
off  liberty  to  advantage;  they  are  as  its  drees  and  paraphernalia, 
its  holiday-suit  in  times  of  peace  and  quiet.  But,  when  the  evil 
days  set  in,  when  the  invasions  of  despotism  have  b^un,  liberty 
will  be  retained,  not  by  those  who  can  show  the  oldest  deeds  and 
the  largest  charters,  but  by  those  who  have  been  most  inured  to 
habits  of  independence,  most  accustomed  to  think  and  act  for 
themselves,  and  most  regardless  of  that  insidious  protection  which 
the  upper  classes  have  always  been  so  ready  to  bestow,  that,  in 
many  countries,  they  have  now  left  nothing  worth  the  trouble  to 
protect. 

And  so  it  was  in  France.  The  towns,  with  few  exceptions, 
fell  at  the  first  shock ;  and  the  citizens  lost  those  municipal 
privileges  which,  not  being  grafted  on  the  national  character, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  preserve.  In  the  same  way,  in  our 
country,  power  naturally,  and  by  the  mere  force  of  the  demo- 
cratic movement,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 

Keon.  Yol.  L  pp.  ?«1,  8i2  ;  another  in  NickoU%  Lit.  Anee,  vol.  ▼.  p.  823 ;  and  j9tfi- 
tlairU  Com^pofuL  vol  }  p.  229. 

^  This  is  stated  as  au  admitted  fact  by  French  writers  living  in  different  periods, 
and  holding  different  opinion  ;  but  all  agreed  as  to  there  being  only  two  divisions : 
**  comine  en  France  on  est  toiyours  on  noble,  ou  roturier,  et  qu*il  n^y  a  pas  dc  miliea.** 
Jf<tf7i.  de  Rivcrol^  p.  7.  **  La  grand.*  di*'*inction  des  nobles  et  des  roturiers."  Oiraud^ 
PrecU  de  PAncien  Droit,  p.  10.  Indeed,  according  to  the  Coutumes,  the  noblet 
and  roturiers  attained  their  m^ority  at  different  ages.  Klimrath,  IJUi,  du  IhroU^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  249  (erroneously  stated  \n'8tort/'»  Oonflict  of  Lavs,  pp.  56, 79,  114).  See 
further  respecting  this  capital  distinction,  Nhn.  de  iJuplesgia  Momay^  vol.  ii.  p.  280 
("  agrdable  a  la  noblesse  et  au  peuple");  CEi-ret  dt  Turgot^  vol.  viii.  pp.  222,  282, 
287 ;  BunburyU  Corrujxmd,  of  Honmer,  p.  256  ;  Mably,  uUeivalioni,  vol.  iii.  p.  268 ; 
and  Jfercier  tur  Roumeau,  vol.  i.  p.  38:  '*0n  4toit  roturier,  vilain,  hommc 
de  u^ant,  canaille,  dte  qu'on  ne  sVppelioit  plus  marquis,  baron,  comtc,  chevalier 
•to." 
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whose  authority  has  ever  since,  notwithstanding  occasional  checks, 
continued  to  increase  at  the  expense  of  the  more  aristocratic 
parts  of  the  legislature.  The  only  institution  answering  to  this 
in  France  was  the  States-General ;  which,  however,  had  so  little 
influence,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  native  historians,  it  was  hardly 
to  he  called  an  institution  at  all."  Indeed,  the  French  were,  hy 
this  time,  so  accustamed  to  the  idea  of  protection,  and  to  the 
subordination  which  that  idea  involves,  that  they  were  little  in- 
clined to  uphold  an  establishment  which,  in  their  constitution, 
was  the  sole  representative  of  the  popular  element.  The  result 
was,  that,  by  the  fourteenth  century,  the  liberties  of  Englishmen 
were  secured  ;"  and,  since  then,  their  only  concern  has  ^n  to 
increase  what  they  have  already  obtained.  But,  in  that  same 
century,  in  France,  the  protective  spirit  assumed  a  new  form  ; 
the  power  of  the  aristocracy  was,  in  a  great  measure,  succeeded 
by  the  power  of  the  crown  ;  and  there  began  that  tendency  to 
centralization  which,  having  been  pushed  still  further,  first,  under 
Louis  XIV.,  and  afterwards  under  Napoleon,  has  become  the 
bane  of  the  French  people.*'  For,  by  it  the  feudal  ideas  of  su- 
periority and  submission,  have  long  survived  that  barbarous  age 
to  which  alone  they  were  suited.  Indeed,  by  their  transmigra- 
tion, they  seem  to  have  gained  fresh  strength.  In  France,  every 
thing  is  referred  to  one  common  centre,  in  which  all  civil  func- 
tions are  absorbed.  All  improvements  of  any  importance,  all 
schemes  for  bettering  even  the  material  condition  of  the  people, 
must  receive  the  sanction  of  government ;  the  local  authorities 
not  being  considered  equal  to  such  arduous  tasks.  In  order  that 
inferior  magistrates  may  not  abuse  their  power,  no  power  is  con- 

"  **  Le6  ^tato-gdn^raux  Bont  portSs  daos  la  UaU  do  nos  institutions.  Je  ne  saia 
eependant  8*il  est  perroia  de  donner  ce  nom  A,  des  rassemblemens  anssi  irr^guliere.* 
Mbntloner^  Monarchie  Franfaise^  vol.  i.  p.  266.  *'  En  France,  lea  ^tats-g^n^raux, 
ftu  moment  m6me  de  leur  plus  grand  6elat,  c*est  d  dire  dans  le  cours  du  xiv*  sik^le, 
Q^ont  gu^re  M  que  des  accidents,  un  pouvoir  national  et  souvent  invoqu^,  mais  non 
iiu  dtablissement  constitutionnel.'*  Guizot^  Euaii^  p.  253.  See  also  liMy^  Ob- 
•ervo/toru,  vol.  iii.  p.  147 ;  and  Sumondi^  Hist.  de$  Frangais^  vol.  ziv.  p.  642. 

"  This  is  frankly  admitted  by  one  of  the  most  candid  and  enlightened  of  all  the 
foreign  writers  on  our  history,  O-uizot^  Essais^  p.  297:  "En  1307,  lea  droits  qui 
devaient  enfanter  en  Angleterre  un  goavemement  libre  6taient  d^finitivement  r«- 
connus.*' 

••  See  an  account  of  the  policy  of  Philip  the  Fair,  in  Mahly,  OhwrvaHon^  voL 
H.  pp.  26-44;  in  BoulainvillierSy  Ancien  Ghuvememeni,  vol.  i.  pp.  292,  814,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  87,  88 ;  and  in  Ouiwt^  Oivilisatum  en  France^  vol.  iv.  pp.  170-192.  M.  Guiiot 
•ays,  perhaps  too  strongly,  that  his  reign  was  "  la  metamorphose  de  la  royaut^  en 
despotisme.**  On  the  connexion  of  this  with  the  centralizing  movement,  see  Toegv^ 
tfille^B  DknoeratUy  vol.  i.  p.  807  :  "  Le  goAt  de  la  centralisation  et  la  manie  r6> 
glementaire  remontent,  en  France,  k  T^poque  o^  les  Ugistcs  sont  cntres  dans  le 
gouvernement ;  ce  qui  nous  reporte  an  tempe  de  Philippe  le  Bel.**  Tennemann  also 
notices  that  in  his  reign  the  "  Rechtstheorie**  began  to  exercise  influence ;  but  thit 
learned  writer  takes  a  purely  metaphysical  view,  and  has  therefore  miaunderstoed 
the  more  general  social  tendency.     Oisch.  der  Philo».  vol.  viii.  p.  828. 
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ferred  upon  them.  The  exercise  of  independent  jnrifldiction  ig 
almost  unknown.  Every  thing  that  is  done  must  be  done  at 
head-qnarters.^*'  The  government  is  believed  to  see  every  thing, 
know  every  thing,  and  provide  for  every  thing.  To  enforce  this 
monstrous  monopoly,  there  has  been  contrived  a  machinery  well 
worthy  of  the  design.  The  entire  country  is  covered  by  an  im- 
mense array  of  officials ;"  who,  in  the  regularity  of  their  hier- 
archy, and  in  the  order  of  their  descending  series,  form  an  ad- 
mirable emblem  of  that  feudal  principle,  which,  ceasing  to  be 
territorial,  has  now  become  personal.  In  fact,  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  state  is  conducted  on  the  supposition,  that  no  man 
either  knows  his  own  interest,  or  is  fit  to  take  care  of  himself. 
So  paternal  are  the  feelings  of  government,  so  eager  for  the  wel- 
fare of  itfl  subjects,  that  it  has  drawn  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
most  rare,  as  well  as  the  most  ordinary,  actions  of  life.  In  order 
that  the  French  may  not  make  imprudent  wills,  it  has  limited 
the  right  of  bequest ;  and,  for  fear  that  they  should  bequeath  their 
property  wrongly,  it  prevents  them  from  bequeathing  the  greater 
part  of  it  at  alt  In  order  that  society  may  be  protected  by  its 
police,  it  has  directed  that  no  one  shall  tmvel  without  a  pass- 
port. And  when  men  are  actually  traveUing,  they  are  met  at 
every  turn  by  the  same  interfering  spirit,  which,  under  pretence 
of  protecting  their  persons,  shackles  their  liberty.  Into  another 
matter,  far  more  serious,  the  French  have  carried  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Such  is  their  anxiety  to  protect  society  against  crimi- 
nals,  that,  when  an  offender  is  placed  at  the  bar  of  one  of  their 

^  ^  As  several  writers  on  law  notice  this  system  with  a  lenient  eye  {Orioine$  dm 
Droit  FranqaU,  in  (Euvru  de  Michdet,  vol.  ii.  p.  321 ;  and  JStehbaeky  Etude  du  Drcit^ 
p.  129 :  "le  syst^me  ^nergique  de  la  centralisation'^),  it  may  be  well  to  state  how  it 
actnally  works. 

Mr.  Bulwer,  writing  twenty  years  ago,  says :  '*  Not  only  cannot  a  commune  de- 
termine its  own  expenses  without  the  consent  of  the  minister  or  one  of  his  deputed 
functionaries,  it  cannot  even  erect  a  building,  the  cost  of  which  shall  have  been 
sanctioned,  without  the  plan  being  adopted  by  a  board  of  public  worlcs  attached  to 
the  central  authority,  and  having  the  supervision  and  direction  of  every  public  build* 
ing  throughout  the  kingdom."  Bulwer'n  Monarchy  of  the  Middle  Claaees^  1836,  voL 
B.  p.  262. 

M.  Tocqueville,  writing  in  the  present  year  (1856),  says,  "Sous  Tancien  regime, 
eomme  de  noe  Jourty  il  n*y  avait  ville,  bourg,  village,  ni  si  petit  hameau  en  France, 
hopital,  fabrique,  convent  ni  college,  qui  pot  avoir  une  volont^  ind6pendaute  dans 
ses  affaires  particuli^res,  ni  administrer  zL  sa  volont6  ses  propres  biens.  Alors, 
eomme  aujounTkuiy  Padministration  tcnait  done  tons  les  Fran^ais  en  tutelle,  et  si  Tin. 
tolence  du  mot  ne  s'^tait  pas  encore  produite,  on  avait  du  moins  d^jd  la  chose." 
Tvcgveville,  rAncien  Regime^  1866,  pp.  79,  80. 

**  The  number  of  civil  functionaries  in  France,  who  are  paid  by  the  government 
to  trouble  the  people,  passes  all  belief,  being  estimated,  at  dilTerent  periods  during 
the  present  centuiy,  at  from  138,000  to  upwards  of  800,000.  Toeqwevilley  de  la  DS" 
pufcratief  vol.i.  p.  220;  Alieon't  £uropej  vol.  xir.  pp.  127,  140;  Ka^s  Condition  of 
the  People,  vol.  !.-  p.  272;  Laing*»  mte$^  2d  series,  p.  185.  Mr.  Laing,  writing  in 
1850,  says :  *^  In  France,  at  the  expulsion  of  Louis-Philippe,  the  civil  functionaries 
jrere  stated  to  amount  to  807,0£:0  individuaU.** 
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courts^  there  is  exhibited  a  spectacle,  which  it  is  no  idle  boast  tc 
Bay,  we,  in  England,  could  not  tolerate  for  a  single  hour.  There 
is  seen  a  great  public  magistrate,  by  whom  the  prisoner  is  about 
to  be  tried,  examining  him  in  order  to  ascertain  his  supposed 
guilt,  re-examining  him,  cross-examining  him,  performing  the 
duties^  not  of  a  judge,  but  of  a  prosecutor,  and  bringing  to  bear 
against  the  unhappy  man  all  the  authority  of  his  judicial  posi* 
tion,  all  his  professional  subtlety,  all  his  experience,  all  the  dex- 
terity of  his  practised  understanding.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  alarming  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  tendencies  of 
the  French  intellect  are  shown  ;  because  it  supplies  a  machinery 
ready  for  the  purposes  of  absolute  power ;  because  it  brings  the 
administration  of  justice  into  disrepute,  by  associating  with  it  an 
idea  of  unfairness  ;  and  because  it  injures  that  calm  and  equable 
temper,  which  it  is  impossible  fully  to  maintain  under  a  system 
that  makes  a  magistrate  an  advocate,  and  turns  the  judge  into 
a  partizan.  But  this,  mischievous  as  it  is,  only  forms  part  of  a 
far  larger  scheme.  For,  to  the  method  by  which  criminals  are 
discovered,  there  is  added  an  analogous  method,  by  which  crime 
is  prevented.  With  this  view,  the  people,  even  in  their  ordi- 
nary amusements,  are  watched  and  carefully  superintended^ 
Lest  they  should  harm  each  other  by  some  sudden  indiscretion, 
precautions  are  taken  similar  to  those  with  which  a  father  might 
surround  his  children.  In  their  fairs,  at  their  theatres,  their  con- 
certs, and  their  other  places  of  public  resort,  there  are  always 
present  soldiers,  who  are  sent  to  see  that  no  mischief  is  done, 
that  there  is  no  unnecessary  crowding,  that  no  one  uses  harsh 
language,  that  no  one  quarrels  with  his  neighbour.  Nor  does 
the  vigilance  of  government  stop  there.  Even  the  education  of 
children  is  brought  under  the  control  of  the  state,  instead  of  be- 
ing regulated  by  the  judgment  of  masters  or  parents."  And  the 
whole  plan  is  executed  with  such  energy,  that,  as  the  French 
while  men  are  never  let  alone,  just  so  while  children  they  are 
never  left  alone."  At  the  same  time,  it  being  reasonably  sup- 
posed that  adults  thus  kept  in  pupilage  cannot  be  proper  judges 
of  their  own  food,  the  government  has  provided  for  this  also.  Itn 
prying  eye  follows  the  butcher  to  the  shambles,  and  the  baker  to 

^  **Tho  gOTernment  in  France  possesses  control  orer  all  the  education  of  tha 
country,  with  the  exception  of  the  colleges  for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  which 
are  termed  seminaries,  and  their  subordinate  institutions.*^  Report  on  t&  State  i>J 
iupericr  Education  in  France  in  1848,  in  Journal  of  StatiM.  ooe,  vol.  vi.  p.  804. 
On  the  steps  taken  during  the  power  of  Napoleon,  see  AliaoWe  Europe,  vol.  viii.  p. 
208 :  *'  Nearly  the  whole  education  of  the  empire  was  brought  effectually  under  tib 
direction  and  appointment  of  government.** 

^  "  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  mrveillanee  of  pupils ;  it  being  a  fundamental 
principle  of  French  education,  that  children  should  never  be  left  alone."  Bqwrt  o» 
Ttneral  Bdneation  in  France  in  1842,  in  Journal  ofSioHet.  8oe,  vol  v.  p.  20. 
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the  oven.  By  its  paternal  hand,  meat  is  examined  lest  it  should 
be  bad,  and  bread  is  weighed  lest  it  should  be  light.  In  short, 
without  multiplying  instances,  with  which  most  readers  must  be 
fi\miliar,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  in  France,  as  in  every  other 
country  where  the  protective  principle  is  active,  the  government 
has  established  a  monopoly  of  the  worst  kind  ;  a  monopoly  which 
comes  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  men,  follows  them  in 
their  daily  avocations,  troubles  them  with  its  petty,  meddling 
spirit,  and,  what  is  worse  than  all,  diminishes  their  responsibili- 
ty to  themselves  ;  thus  depriving  them  of  what  is  the  only  real 
education  that  most  minds  receive, — the  constant  necessity  of 
providing  for  future  contingencies,  and  the  habit  of  grappling 
with  the  difficulties  of  life. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  has  been,  that  the  French, 
though  a  great  and  splendid  people,  a  people  full  of  mettle, 
high-spirited,  abounding  in  knowledge,  and  perhaps  less  oppress- 
ed by  superstition  than  any  other  in  Europe, — ^have  always  been 
found  unfit  to  exercise  political  power.  Even  when  they  have 
possessed  it,  they  have  never  been  able  to  combine  permanence 
with  liberty.  One  of  these  two  elements  has  always  been  want- 
ing. They  have  had  free  governments,  which  have  not  been 
stable.  They  have  had  stable  governments,  which  have  not  been 
free.  Owing  to  their  fearless  temper,  they  have  rebelled,  and  no 
doubt  will  continue  to  rebel,  Against  so  evil  a  condition.^^  But 
it  does  not  need  the  tongue  of  a  prophet  to  tell  that,  for  at  least 
some  generations,  all  such  efforts  must  be  unsuccessfrd.  For 
men  can  never  be  free,  unless  they  are  educated  to  freedom. 
And  this  is  not  the  education  which  is  to  be  found  in  schools,  or 
gained  from  books  ;  but  it  is  that  which*  consists  in  self-disci- 
pline, in  self-reliance,  and  in  self-government.  These,  in  Eng- 
land, are  matters  of  hereditary  descent — ^traditional  habits,  which 
we  imbibe  in  our  youth,  and  which  regulate  us  in  the  conduct 
of  life.  The  old  associations  of  the  French  all  point  in  another 
direction.  At  the  slightest  difficulty,  they  call  on  the  govern- 
ment for  support.  What  with  us  is  competition,  with  them  is 
monopoly.  That  which  we  effect  by  j)rivate  companies,  they 
effect  by  public  boards.  They  cannot  cut  a  canal,  or  lay  down 
a  railroad,  without  appealing  to  the  government  for  aid.  With 
them,  the  people  look  to  the  rulers  ;  with  us,  the  rulers  look  to 
the  people.  With  them,  the  executive  is  the  centre  from  which 
society  radiates."     With  us,  society  is  the  instigator,  and  the 

**  A  distinguished  French  author  says :  **  La  France  sonffire  du  mal  du  si^e : 
elle  en  est  plus  malade  qu^aucun  autre  pays ;  ce  mal  c^est  la  haine  de  rautorit6. 
Otutine^  JitutUy  vol.  ii.  p.  186.     Compare  liey^  Science  Soeiale^  vol.  ii.  p.  86  note. 

^  It  is  to  the  activity  of  this  protective  and  centralizing  spirit  that  we  must 
ifleribe,  what  a  very  great  authority  noticed  thirty  years  ago,  aa  **  le  d^fant  de  spoa« 
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sxecutive  the  organ.  The  diflference  in  the  result  has  corre- 
sponded with  the  difference  in  the  process.  We  have  been  made 
fit  for  political  power,  by  the  long  exercise  of  civil  rights.  They, 
neglecting  the  exercise,  think  they  can  at  once  begin  with  the 
power.  We  have  always  shown  a  determination  to  uphold  our 
liberties,  and,  when  the  times  are  fitting,  to  increase  them  ;  and 
this  we  have  done  with  a  decency  and  a  gravity  natural  to  men 
to  whom  such  subjects  have  long  been  familiar.  But  the  French, 
always  treated  as  children,  are,  in  political  matters,  children 
still.  And  as  they  have  handled  the  most  weighty  conceras 
in  that  gay  and  volatile  spirit  which  adorns  their  lighter 
literature,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  have  failed  in  matters  where 
the  first  condition  of  success  is,  that  men  should  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  rely  upon  their  own  energies,  and  that  before 
they  try  their  skill  in  a  political  struggle,  their  resources  should 
have  been  sharpened  by  that  preliminary  discipline,  which  aeon- 
test  with  the  difficulties  of  civil  life  can  never  fail  to  impart. 

These  are  among  the  considerations  by  which  we  must  be 
guided,  in  estimating  the  probable  destinies  of  the  great  countries 
of  Europe.  But  what  we  are  now  rather  concerned  with  is,  to 
notice  how  the  opposite  tendencies  of  France  and  England  long 
continued  to  be  displayed  in  the  condition  and  treatment  of  their 
aristocracy ;  and  how  from  this  there  naturally  followed  some 
striking  differences  between  the  war  conducted  by  the  Fronde, 
and  that  waged  by  the  Long  Parliament. 

When,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  authority  of  the  French 
kings  began  rapidly  to  increase,  the  political  influence  of  the 
nobility  was,  of  course,  correspondingly  diminished.  What,  how- 
ever, proves  the  extent  to  which  their  power  had  taken  root,  is 
the  undoubted  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  this  to  them  uii^- 
vourable  circumstance,  the  people  were  never  able  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  their  control."  The  relation  the  nobles  bore  to  the 
throne  became  entirely  changed;  that  which  they  bore  to  the  people 

toneit^,  qui  caract^rise  les  instiiutions  de  la  France  moderne.'*  Meyer^  Tnstit.  Jvdic. 
▼ol.  VT.  p.  536.  It  is  also  this  which,  in  literature  and  in  science,  makes  them  &Tour 
the  establishment  of  academics ;  and  it  is  probably  to  the  same  principle  that  their 
'urists  owe  their  love  of  codification.  All  these  are  manifestations  of  an  unwilling 
ness  to  rely  on  the  general  march  of  affairs,  and  ihow  an  undue  contempt  for  tho 
unaided  conclusions  of  private  men. 

**  Mably  iObservatioM^  voL  iii.  pp.  154,  156,  852-362)  has  collected  some  striking 
evidence  of  toe  tyranny  of  the  French  nobles  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  as  to 
the  wanton  cruelty  wiUi  which  they  exercised  their  power  in  the  seventeenth  oen« 
tury,  see  De%  JUaux,  HitiorietteSf  vol.  vii.  p.  155,  vol.  viil.  p.  79,  vol.  ix.  pp.  40,  61, 
62,  vol  X.  pp.  255-257.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  matters  were  somewhat  better ; 
but  still  the  subordination  was  excessive,  and  the  people  were  poor,  ill-treated,  and 
miserable.  Compare  (Euvres  de  Turgot,  vol.  iv.  p.  139 ;  Letter  from  the  Earl  oj 
Corkf  dated  Lyons,  1754,  in  BurtofCe  2>tary,  vol.  iv.  p.  80 ;  the  statement  of  Fox,  if 
Pari.  Hiwt.  vol  xxxL  p.  406;  Jeffer9otC%  Carretpand.  vol  it  p.  45;  and  Bmith^ 
Tmar  on  tks  Continent^  edit  1793,  vol  iiL  pp.  201,  202. 
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remamed  almost  the  same.  In  England,  slavery,  or  yillenage, 
as  it  is  mildly  termed,  quickly  diminished,  and  was  extinct  by 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century/^  In  France,  it  lingered  or 
two  hundred  years  later,  and  was  only  destroyed  in  that  great 
Revolution  by  which  the  possessors  of  ill-gotten  power  wei« 
called  to  so  sharp  an  account/*  Thus,  too,  until  the  last  seventy 
years,  the  nobles  were  in  France  exempt  from  those  oneroua 
taxes  which  oppressed  the  people.  The  taille  and  corvee  were 
heavy  and  grievous  exactions,  but  they  fell  solely  on  men  of 
ignoble  birth  ;^^  for  the  French  aristocracy,  being  a  high  and 
chivalrous  race,  would  have  deemed  it  an  insult  to  their  illustri- 
ous descent,  if  they  had  been  taxed  to  the  same  amount  as  those 
whom  they  despised  as  their  inferiors.®'  Indeed,  every  thing 
tended  to  nurture  this  general  contempt.  Every  thing  was  con- 
trived to  humble  one  class,  and  exalt  the  other.  For  the  nobles 
there  were  reserved  the  best  appointments  in  the  church,  and 
also  the  most  important  military  posts.'*    The  privilege  of  enter- 

*^  Hr.  Eccleston  {English  Antiq.  p.  138)  says,  that  in  1460  "villenage  had  al- 
most passed  away  f  and  according  to  Mr.  Thornton  (Over-Ponulatiait,  p.  182), 
'*Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1550,  declares  tnat  he  had  never 
met  with  any  personal  or  domestic  slaves ;  and  that  th6  villains,  or  predial  slaves, 
still  to  be  found,  were  so  few,  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning."  Mr.  Hallani 
can  find  no  "  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  existence  of  villenage*^  later  than  1574. 
Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  312  :  see,  to  the  same  effect,  Banrington  on  the  Statutes,  pp. 
808,  809.  If,  however,  my  memory  does  not  deceive  nic,  I  have  met  with  evidence 
of  it  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  but  I  cannot  recall  the  passage. 

^  M.  Cassagiiac  (CaiM0«  de  la  RivoltUian^  vol.  iii.  p.  1 1)  says :  "  Chose  surprenante, 
11  y  avait  encore,  au  4  aoAt  1789,  un  million  cinq  cent  milU  ser/g  de  corps  T  and 
M.  Giraud  {Precit  de  PAneien  Droit,  Paris,  1852,  p.  3),  jusqu^d  la  revolution  une 
division  fondamentale  partageait  les  personues  en  personnes  fibres  et  personnes  su- 
jettes  &  condition  servile.^  A  few  years  before  the  Revolution,  this  shameful  dis- 
tinction was  abolished  by  Louis  XV I.  in  his  own  domains.  Compare  Bschbach, 
Mude  du  Droit,  pp.  271,  272,  with  Du  Mesnil,  Mem.  sur  le  Prince  Le  Drun,  p.  94. 
I  notice  this  particularly,  because  M.  Honteil,  a  learned  and  generally  accuraUi 
writer,  supposes  that  the  abolition  took  place  earlier  than  it  really  did.  Hist,  dss 
divers  EtatSy  vol  vi.  p.  101. 

^  Cassagnae,  de  la  Revolution,  vol.  i.  pp.  122,  VlZ\  Girand,  Ancien  Droit,  p. 
11 ;  Soulavie,  Mhn.  de  Louis  XVI,  vol.  vi.  p.  156  ;  Mhn,  au  Roi  sur  Us  Municipali- 
ty, in  CKuvres  de  Turgot,  vol.  vii.  p.  428;  Mhn,  de  Qenlis,  vol.  i.  p.  200. 

Further  information  respecting  the  amount  and  nature  of  these  vexatious  impo- 
sitions will  be  found  in  De  Thou,  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  xiii.  p.  24,  vol.  xIt.  p.  118;  Saini 
AtUaire,  Hist,  de  la  Fronde,  vol.  i.  p.  125;  Tocqueville,  Ancien  Rigime,  pp.  135,  191, 
420,  440;  Sully,  (Economies  RoyaUs,  vol.  ii.  p.  412,  vol.  iii.  p.  226,  vol.  iv.  p.  199, 
vol.  V.  pp.  339,  410,  vol  vi.  p.  94 ;  Relat.  des  AmJbassad,  Vinit.  vol.  i.  p.  96 ;  Mahly, 
Observations,  voL  iii.  pp.  355,  356 ;  Boulainvilliers,  Ancien  Oouvernemeni,  vol.  iii. 
p.  109 ;  Le  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIIl^  vol.  ii.  p.  29 ;  Mem.  d^Omer  Talon,  vol.  IL 
pp.  103,  369  ;  Mhn.  de  Montglat,  vol  i.  p.  82;  Tocqueville,  Regne  de  Louis  XV,  voL 
L  pp.  87,  832;  (Euvres  de  Turgot,  vol.  i.  p.  372,  vol.  iv.  pp.  58,  59,  74,  75,  242, 
278,  vol.  V.  pp.  226,  242,  voL  vi.  p.  144,  vol.  viii.  pp.  152,  280. 

**  So  deeply  rooted  were  these  feelings,  that,  even  in  1789,  the  very  year  tks 
Revolution  broke  out,  it  was  deemed  a  great  concession  that  the  nobles  '*  will  consent, 
indeed,  to  equal  taxation."  See  a  letter  from  Jefferson  to  Jay,  dated,  Paris,  May 
9th,  1789,  in  Jefferson's  Corresp.  vol.  ii.  pp.  462,  468.  Compare  Mercier  sur  Rouw 
seau,  vol.  i.  p.  136. 

"^  "  Les  nobles,  qui  avaient  le  privilege  exclusif  des  grandes  dignitte  et  des  groa 
•6n6ticrs.^    Mhn.  de  Rivarol,  p.  97  :  see  also  Mem,  de  BouilU,  vol.  i.  p.  66 ;  Lemontey, 
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ing  the  army  as  officers  was  confined  to  them  ;^'  and  tliey  alone 
possessed  a  prescriptive  right  to  belong  to  the  cavalry.*'  At  the 
same  time,  and  to  avoid  the  least  chance  of  confusion,  an  equal 
vigilance  was  displayed  in  the  most  trifling  matters,  and  care 
was  taken  to  prevent  any  similarity,  even  in  the  amusements  of 
the  two  classes.  To  such  a  pitch  was  this  brought,  that,  in 
many  parts  of  France,  the  right  of  having  an  aviary  or  a  dove- 
cote depended  entirely  on  a  man's  rank ;  and  no  Frenchman^ 
whatever  his  wealth  might  be,  could  keep  pigeons,  unless  he 
were  a  noble ;  it  being  considered  that  these  recreations  were  too 
elevated  for  persons  of  plebeian  origin.** 

Circumstances  like  these  are  valuable,  as  evidence  of  the 
state  of  society  to  which  they  belong ;  and  their  importance  will 
become  peculiarly  obvious,  when  we  compare  them  with  the 
opposite  condition  of  England. 

For  in  England,  neither  these  nor  any  similar  distinctions 
have  ever  been  known.  The  spirit  of  which  our  yeomanry,  copy- 
holders, and  free  burgesses  were  the  representatives,  proved  far 
too  strong  for  those  protective  and  monopolizing  principles,  of 
which  the  aristocracy  are  the  guardians  in  politics,  and  the 
clergy  in  religion.  And  it  is  to  the  successful  opposition  made 
by  these  feelings  of  individual  independence,  that  we  owe  our 
two  greatest  national  acts — our  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth, 
and  our  Rebellion  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Before,  however, 
tracing  the  steps  taken  in  these  matters,  there  is  one  other  point 
of  view  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention,  as  a  further  illustra- 
tion of  the  early  and  radical  difference  between  France  and 
England. 

In  the  eleventh  century  there  arose  the  celebrated  institution . 
of  chivalry,**  which  was  to  manners  what  feudalism  was  to  poll* 

EtcMiMemeni  Monarchique^  p.  337  ;  Daniel^  Hial.  de  la  Miliee  Franfoi^e,  vol  ii.  p. 
656  ;   Cmnparij  Mim.  ttur  Marie  Antoinette,  vol.  i.  pp.  238,  289. 

**  **  L'ancien  regime  n'aT-ait  ftdmia  que  des  nobles  pour  officiers.**  Mhn,  de  Bo' 
fand^  Tol.  i.  p.  808.  S^^r  mentions  that,  early  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  *Mef 
nobles  seuls  avaient  le  droit  d'entrer  au  service  commo  sous-Iieutenans.**  Men*.  d$ 
Bigur^  vol.  i.  p.  6.1.  Compare  pp.  117,  265-271,  with  Mhn.  de  Genlis,  vol.  iii.  p.  74, 
and  De  Stdel,  Contid,  sur  la  Rev,  vol.  i.  p.  128. 

••  Thus,  De  Thou  says  of  Henry  III.,  "  il  remet  sous  I'ancien  pied  la  caralerie  or^ 
dinaire,  qui  n!6toit  compos^e  que  de  la  noblesse."  Hitt.  Univ.  vol.  ix.  pp.  202,  203 ; 
and  see  vol.  x.  pp.  504,  505,  vol.  xiii.  p.  22 ;  and  an  imperfect  statement  of  th« 
■ame  fact  in  BoulUer,  Hitd,  de9  divers  Corps  de  la  Maison  Militaire  des  B&is  ds 
france,  Paris,  1818,  p.  58,  a  superficial  work  on  an  uninteresting  subject. 

^  M.  Tocqueville  (VAncien  Rigime^  p.  448)  mentions,  among  other  regulation! 
still  in  force  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  ^*  en  Dauphin^,  en  Bretagne,  en  Nor> 
mandie,  il  est  prohib^  k  tout  roturier  d^avoir  des  colombiers,  fuies  et  voli^re ;  il  n'y 
a  que  les  nobles  qui  puissent  avoir  des  pigeons." 

**  **  Dte  la  fin  du  onzieme  si^Ie  k  T^poque  mdme  oil  commenc^rent  les  croisades, 
0n  trouve  la  cheralcrie  ^tablic.*^  AocA,  7*06.  des  Rivolutions,  vol.  i.  p.  143 :  see 
also  Sainte-Pafaye,  Mhn.  sur  le  Chevalerie,  vol.  i.  pp.  42,  68.  M.  Ouizot  {Civilis,  en 
France^  vol  iii.  pp.  849>354)  has  attempted  to  trace  it  back  to  an  earlier  period  ;  bat 
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tics.  This  connexion  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  testimony  of 
contemporaries,  but  also  from  two  general  considerations.  In 
the  first  place,  chivalry  was  so  highly  aristocratic,  that  no  one 
could  even  receive  knighthood  unless  he  were  of  noble  birth ;" 
and  the  preliminary  education  which  was  held  to  be  necessary 
was  carried  on  either  in  schools  appointed  by  the  nobles,  or  else 
in  their  own  baronial  castles."  In*  the  second  place,  it  was 
essentially  a  protective,  and  not  at  all  a  reforming  institution. 
It  was  contrived  with  a  view  to  remedy  certain  oppressions,  as 
they  successively  arose ;  opposed  in  this  respect  to  the  reforming 
spirit,  which,  being  remedial  rather  than  palliative,  strikes  at 
the  root  of  an  evil  by  humbling  the  class  from  which  the  evil 
proceeds,  passing  over  individual  cases  in  order  to  direct  its  atten- 
tion to  general  causes.  But  chivalry,  so  far  from  doing  this, 
was  in  fact  a  fusion  of  the  aristocratic  and  the  ecclesiastical 
forms  of  the  protective  spirit."  For,  by  introducing  among  the 
nobles  the  principle  of  knighthood,  which,  being  personal,  could 
never  be  bequeathed,  it  presented  a  point  at  which  the  ecclesias- 
tical doctrine  of  celibacy  could  coalesce  with  the  aristocratic  doc- 
trine of  hereditary  descent."  Out  of  this  coalition  sprung  re- 
sults of  great  moment.  It  is  to  this  that  Europe  owes  those 
orders,  hjdf  aristocratic,  half  religious,"  the  Knights  Templars, 
the  Knights  of  St.  James,  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  the  Knights 

he  appears  to  have  failed,  though  of  course  its  germs  maj  be  easily  found.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers  it  originated  in  Northern  Europe ;  according  to  others  in  Ara* 
bia!  Mallet's  Nvrthtm  AtUitpiities,  p.  202;  Journal  of  Anal,  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  11. 

•*  "L'ordre  dc  chevalerie  n^etoit  accorde  qu'aux  honimes  d'un  sang  noble."  Si^ 
motidi,  HUt,  Jes  FranqaUy  voL  iv.  p.  204.  Compare  Daniel,  Hist,  de  la  Miliee,  toL 
L  p.  97,  and  MilW  Hitt.  of  Chivalry,  vol.  L  p.  20. 

*^  ''*■  In  some  places  there  were  schools  appointed  by  the  nobles  of  the  country, 
but  most  frequently  their  own  castles  served."  Milli  Hist,  of  Chivalry,  vol.  i.  p. 
81 ;  and  see  SainU-Palaye,  Mim,  tur  VAne,  ChevaUriSf  vol.  i.  pp.  80,  56,  67,  on  this 
education. 

**  This  combination  of  knighthood  and  religious  rites  is  oflen  ascribed  to  the 
crusades ;  but  there  is  good  evidence  that  it  took  place  a  little  earlier,  and  must  be 
referred  to  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  Compare  Mills'  Hist,  of  Chivalry, 
rol.  i.  pp.  10,  11 ;  Daniely  Hist,  de  la  Milice,  vol.  i.  pp.  101,  102,  108;  Boulainiil- 
lltrsy  Ancien  Gouv.  vol.  i.  p.  826.  Sainte-Palayc  {Mim.  sur  la  Chevalerie,  vol.  i.  pp. 
119-128),  who  has  collected  some  illustrations  of  the  relation  between  chivalry  and 
the  church,  says,  p.  119,  '*enfin  la  chevalerie  6toit  regard^e  comme  une  ordination, 
un  sacerdoce."  The  superior  clergy  possessed  the  right  of  conferring  knighthood, 
and  William  Rufus  was  actually  knighted  by  Archbishop  Lanfrauc :  "  Archiepisco- 

Eus  Lanfrancus,  eo  quod  eum  nutrierat,  et  militem  fecerat."  Will.  Malmes.  lib.  iv., 
I  SeripUKres  post  Bedam,  p.  67.     Compare  Fosbroke's  British  Monachism,  1843,  p. 
101,  on  knighting  by  abbots. 

"•  The  influence  of  this  on  the  nobles  is  rather  exaggerated  by  Mr.  Mills ;  who, 
on  the  other  band,  has  not  noticed  how  the  unhereditary  clement  was  favourable  to 
the  ecclesiastical  spirit.  Mills'  Hint,  of  Chivalry,  vol.  i.  pp.  16,  389,  vol.  ii.  p.  169; 
a  work  interesting  as  an  assemblage  of  facts,  but  almost  useless  as  a  philosophic  «» 
timate. 

*•  "  In  their  origin  all  the  military  orders,  and  most  of  the  religious  ones,  were  en- 
tlre'y  aristocratic."    MilVs'  Hist,  of  Chivalry,  vol.  i.  p.  886. 
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of  St.  Michael :  establishments  which  inflicted  the  greatest  evili 
on  society ;  and  whose  members,  combining  analogous  viceH,  en- 
livened the  superstition  of  monks  with  the  debauchery  of  sol- 
diers. As  a  natural  consequence,  an  immense  number  of  noble 
knights  were  solemnly  pledged  to  "defend  the  church;'*  an 
ominous  expression,  the  meaning  of  which  is  too  well  known  to 
the  readers  of  ecclesiastical  history."  Thus  it  was  that  chivalry, 
uniting  the  hostile  principles  of  celibacy  and  noble  birth,  became 
the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  the  two  classes  to  which  those 
principles  belonged.  Whatever  benefit,  therefore,  this  institu* 
lion  may  have  conferred  upon  manners,"  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  actively  contributed  to  keep  men  in  a  state  of  pupilage, 
and  stopped  the  march  of  society  by  prolonging  the  term  of  its 
infancy." 

On  this  account  it  is  evident,  that  whether  we  look  at  the 
immediate  or  at  the  remote  tendency  of  chivalry,  its  strength 
and  duration  become  a  measure  of  the  predominance  of  the  pro- 
tective spirit.  If,  with  this  view,  we  compare  France  and  Eng- 
land, we  shall  find  fresh  proof  of  the  early  divergence  of  those 
countries.  Tournaments,  the  first  open  expression  of  chivalry, 
are  of  French  origin."  The  greatest  and,  indeed,  the  only  two 
great  describers  of  chivalry  are  Joinville  and  Froissart,  both  of 

•*  MilU  Hist,  of  Chivalry,  toI.  i.  pp.  148,  833.  About  the  year  1127,  St.  Ber- 
nard wrote  a  discourse  in  favour  of  the  Knights  Temphirs,  in  which  "he  extols  this 

order  as  a  combination  of  monasticism  and  knighthood He  describes  the 

design  of  it  as  being  to  give  the  military  order  and  knighthood  a  serious  Christian 
direction,  and  to  convert  war  into  something  that  Gk>d  might  approve."  Neandet^$ 
Hist,  of  the  Churchy  vol.  vii.  p.  858.  To  this  may  be  added,  that,  early  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  a  chivalric  association  was  formed,  and  afterwards  merged  in  the 
Dominican  order,  called  the  Militia  of  Christ :  "  un  nouvel  ordre  dc  chevalerie  des- 
tin6  d,  poursuivre  les  h^retiques,  sur  le  module  de  celui  dcs  Templiers,  ei  sous  lo 
nom  de  Milice  de  Christ."     Llorente,  Hist,  de  PJnquieition^  vol.  i.  pp.  62,  183,  203. 

**  Several  writers  ascribe  to  chivalry  the  merit  of  softening  manners,  and  of  in* 
creasing  the  influence  of  women.  Sainte-Palaye,  Afhn,  sur  la  ChenaUriey  voL  L  pp. 
220-223,  282,  284,  vol  iii.  pp.  vi.  vil  159-1«1 ;  Helvitius  de  PJSsprit,  vol.  ii.  pp.  60, 
61 ;  SchleyePs  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  209.  That  there  was  such  a  tendency  is,  I  think, 
indisputable ;  but  it  has  been  greatly  exaggerated ;  and  an  author  of  considerable 
reading  on  these  subjects  says,  *'  The  rigid  treatment  shown  to  prisoners  of  war  in 
ancient  times  strongly  marks  the  ferocity  and  uncultivated  manners  of  our  ancestors, 
and  that  even  to  ladies  of  high  rank ;  notwithstanding  the  homage  said  to  have  been 
paid  to  the  fair  sex  iu  those  days  of  chivalry."  Grose's  Military  Antiquities,  vol 
ii.  p.  114.     Compare  Manning  on  the  Law  of  Naiimu,  1889,  pp.  146,  14d. 

**  Mr.  Hallam  (Middle  A^es,  vol.  ii.  p.  464)  says,  **  A  third  reproach  may  b« 
made  to  the  character  of  knighthood,  that  it  widened  the  separation  between  th« 
different  classes  of  society,  and  confirmed  that  aristocratical  spirit  of  high  birth, 
by  which  the  large  mass  of  mankind  were  kept  in  unjust  degradation." 

•*  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Franqais,  vol.  iv.  pp.  370,  871,  877  ;  Twmer^s  Hist,  oj 
England,  vol.  iv.  p.  478  ;  Fonceinagne  de  POrigine  des  Armoiries,  in  Mhn.  de  VAa^ 
dhnie  des  Inscriptions,  vol.  xx.  p.  680.  Koch  also  says  {Tableau  des  Rholuti<m*^ 
vol.  i.  p.  139),  **c'est  dc  la  France  que  Tusago  des  tournois  se  r6pandit  chez  lef 
autres  nations  de  TEurope."  They  were  first  introduced  into  England  in  the  leign 
•f  Stephen.     LinganTs  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  27. 
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whom  were  Frenchmen.  Bayard,  that  femons  chevalier,  who  ifi 
always  considered  as  the  last  representative  of  chivalry,  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  was  killed  when  fighting  for  Francis  I.  Nor 
was  it  until  nearly  forty  years  after  his  death  that  tournaments 
were  finally  aholished  in  France,  the  last  one  having  been  held 
in  1560." 

But  in  England,  the  protective  spirit  being  much  less  active 
than  in  France,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  chivalry,  as  its 
offspring,  had  less  influence.  And  such  was  really  the  case. 
The  honours  that  were  paid  to  knights,  and  the  social  distinc- 
tions by  which  they  were  separated  from  the  other  classes,  were 
never  so  great  in  our  country  as  in  France,"  As  men  became 
more  free,  the  little  respect  they  had  for  such  matters  still  fur- 
ther diminished.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  and  indeed  in  the 
very  reign  in  which  burgesses  were  first  returned  to  parliament, 
the  leading  symbol  of  chivalry  fell  into  such  disrepute,  that  a  law 
was  passed  obliging  certain  persons  to  accept  that  rank  of 
knighthood  which  in  other  nations  was  one  of  the  highest  objects 
of  ambition.*'  In  the  fourteenth  century,  this  was  followed  by 
another  blow,  which  deprived  knighthood  of  its  exclusively  mil- 
itary character;  the  custom  having  grown  up  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  of  conferring  it  on  the  judges  in  the  courts  of  law,  thus 
turning  a  warlike  title  into  a  civil  honour."  Finally,  before  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  in  France  still 
at  its  height,  was  in  our  country  extinct,  and  this  mischievous 
institution  had  become  a  subject  for  ridicule  even  among  the 
people  themselves."     To  these  circumstances  we  may  add  two 

••  Mr.  Hftllam  {Middle  Agety  toL  ii.  p.  470)  says  they  were  "  entirely  discontm- 
ued  in  France"  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Henry  II. ;  but  according  to  JiiUg' 
Hist,  of  Chivalry^  vol.  ii.  p.  226,  they  lasted  the  next  year ;  when  another  fatal  ac* 
ctdent  occurred,  and  *^  tournaments  ceased  for  eTer."  Compare  8aint-Palayt  mr 
la  ChevaUrie,  voL  ii.  pp.  89,  40. 

^  Mr.  Hallam  (Middle  Agee^  toI.  ii.  p.  467)  observes,  that  the  knight,  as  compared 
"Fith  other  classes,  "  was  addressed  by  titles  of  more  respect.  There  teat  not,  h&»- 
trtr^  8o  muck  dietinctian  in  England  as  in  France,^  The  great  honour  paid  to  knights 
in  Franco  is  noticed  by  Daniel  {Milice  lf)ran^ai$e,  toL  i.  pp.  128,  129);  and  Herder 
{Ideen  icur  Gtechiehte,  vol.  iv.  pp.  266,  267)  says,  that  in  France  chivalry  flourished 
more  than  in  any  other  country.  The  same  remark  is  made  by  Sismondi  {Hist,  dee 
Fian^iSy  vol.  iv.  p.  198). 

"  The  SUUtUvm  de  Militibuey  in  1807,  was  perhaps  the  first  recognition  of  this 
Compare  BlaekeUme^e  Comment,  voL  ii.  p.  69 ;  Banrington  on  the  BtatuUs^  pp.  192, 
193.  But  we  have  positive  evidence  that  compulsory  knighthood  existed  in  tbf 
reign  of  Henry  III. ;  or  at  least  that  those  who  refused  it  were  obliged  to  pay  a  fine 
8ee  HallanCe  Const.  Hist,  vol  i.  p.  421,  and  LytteltofCe  Hist,  of  Henry  II.  vol.  ii.  pp^ 
238,  289,  2d  edit  4to,  1767.  Lord  Lyttelton,  evidently  puzaled,  says,  *'  Indeed  it 
seems  a  deviation  from  the  original  principle  of  this  institution.  For  one  cannot 
but  think  it  a  very  great  inconsistency,  that  a  dignity,  which  was  deemed  an  acce» 
lion  of  honour  to  kings  themselves,  should  be  forced  upon  any-.** 

"  In  MUU  Hist,  of  Chivalry^  vol.  ii.  p.  154,  it  is  said,  that  <Mhe  judges  of  the 
courts  of  law**  were  first  knighted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

**  Jf r.  Mills  {JKst.  of  Chivalry,  vol.  ii.  pp.  99,  100)  has  printed  a  curious  extrael 
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others,  whicli  seem  worthy  of  ohservation.  The  first  is,  Uiai 
the  French,  notwithstanding  their  many  admirable  qualities, 
have  always  been  more  remarkable  for  personal  vanity  than  the 
English  ;'"  a  peculiarity  partly  referable  to  those  chivalric  tra- 
ditions which  even  their  occasional  republics  have  been  unable 
to  destroy,  and  which  makes  them  attach  undue  importance  to 
external  distinctions,  by  which  I  mean,  not  only  dress  and  man- 
ners, but  also  medals,  ribands,  stars,  crosses,  and  the  like,  which 
we,  a  prouder  people,  have  never  held  in  such  high  estimation. 
The  other  circumstance  is,  that  duelling  has  from  the  beginning 
been  more  popular  in  France  than  in  England  ;  and  as  this  is 
a  custom  which  we  owe  to  chivalry,  the  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  two  countries  suppUes  another  link  in  that  long 
chain  of  evidence  by  which  we  must  estimate  their  national  ten- 
dencies.^* 

from  a  lamentation  o^er  the  destruction  of  chivalry,  written  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV. ;  but  he  has  overlooked  a  still  more  singular  instance.  This  is  a  popular  ballad, 
written  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  called  the  Tuniament  of  Totten- 
ham, in  which  the  Tollies  of  chivalry  are  admirably  ridiculed.  See  Warton't  Hitt.  of 
English  Poetry,  edit.  1840,  vol.  iii.  pp.  98-101  ;  and  Percy't  Reliquu  of  AncietU 
Poetry,  edit.  1846,  pp.  92-95.  According  to  Turner  {Hist,  of  England,  vol.  vi.  p. 
863),  "  the  ancient  books  of  chivalry  were  laid  aside"  about  the  reign  of  Henry  VL 

'•This  is  not  a  mere  popular  opinion,  but  rests  upon  a  large  amount  of  evidence, 
supplied  by  competent  and  impartial  observers.  Addison,  who  was  a  lenient  as  well 
as  an  able  judge,  and  who  had  lived  much  anionz  the  French,  calls  them  *'  the  vainest 
nation  in  the  world."  Letter  to  Buhop  Bough,  m  Aikin's  I  Aft  of  Addison,  vol.  i.  p. 
90.  Napoleon  says,  "  vanity  is  the  ruling  principle  of  the  French."  AUson^s  Hist, 
of  Europe,  vol.  vi.  p.  26.  Dumont  {Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau,  p.  Ill)  declares,  that 
"le  trait  le  plus  dominant  dans  le  caract^re  fran^aie,  c'est  Tamour  propre;"ana 
SAgur  (Souvenirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  73,  74),  "  car  en  France  Tamour  propre,  ou,  si  on  le 
veut,  la  vanit6,  est  de  toutes  les  passions  la  plus  irritable.**  It  is  moreover  stated, 
that  phrenological  observations  prove  that  the  French  are  vainer  than  the  English. 
Gcmbe's  Elements  of  Phrenology,  6th  edit.  Edinb.  1 845,  p.  90 ;  and  a  partial  recogni- 
tion of  the  same  fact  in  Broussais,  Cours  de  Phrinologie,  p.  297.  For  other  in* 
stances  of  writers  who  have  noticed  the  vanity  of  the  French,  see  ToequetfilUy  PAneUn 
Riain*e,  p.  148;  Barante,  Lit,  Franq,  au  XVIII*  Siecle,  p.  80;  Mhn,  de  Brissot, 
vol.  i.  p.  272 ;  MeUray,  Hist,  de  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  938;  Lemontey,  Etabliteetnent 
iionnrchigue,  p.  418;  Voltaire^  Lettres  iiUditeB,  vol.  ii.  p.  282;  ToequetfUU,  Begns 
ie  /Amis  JTK,  vol.  ii.  p.  858 ;  De  Stael  sur  la  Revolution^  vol.  i.  p.  260,  vol.  Ii.  p.  268 

''  The  relation  between  chivalry  and  duelling  has  been  noticed  by  several  wri- 
ters; and  ip  France,  where  the  chivalric  spirit  was  not  completely  destroyed  until 
the  revolution,  we  find  occasional  traces  of  this  connexion  even  in  the  reign  of  Louts 
XVI.  See,  for  instance,  in  Mim.  de  Lafayette,  vol.  i.  p.  86,  a  curious  letter  in  re- 
gard to  chivalry  and  duelline  in  1778.  In  England  there  is,  I  believe,  no  evidence 
of  even  a  single  private  duel  being  fought  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
there  were  not  many  till  the  latter  half  of  Elizabeth's  reign ;  but  in  France  the  cus- 
tom arose  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  the  sixteenth  it  became  usual  foi 
the  seconds  to  fight  as  well  as  the  principals.  Compare  Montlosier,  Miynare,  Franp. 
vol  ii.  p.  486,  with  Afonteil,  Hist,  des  divers  Etats,  vol.  vi.  p.  48.  From  that  time 
the  love  of  the  French  for  duelling  became  quite  a  passion  until  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  when  the  Revolution,  or  rather  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
Revolution,  caused  its  comparative  cessation.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  th« 
•norinous  extent  of  this  practice  formerly  in  France,  by  comparing  the  following 
passages ;  which  I  have  the  more  pleazfure  in  bringing  together,  as  no  one  has  wriu 
leu  even  a  tolerable  hlitory  of  duelling,  notwithstanding  the  great  part  it  onc« 
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The  old  associations,  of  which  these  facts  are  but  the  exter- 
Dal  expression,  now  continued  to  act  with  increasing  vigour. 
In  France,  the  protective  spirit,  carried  into  religion,  was  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  Reformation,  and  preserve  to  the  clergy  the 
forms,  at  least,  of  their  ancient  supremacy.  In  England,  the 
pride  of  men«  and  their  habits  of  self-reliance,  enabled  them  to 
mature  into  a  system  what  is  called  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, by  which  some  of  the  most  cherished  traditions  were  erad- 
icated ;  and  this,  as  we  have  already  sees,*  being  quickly  suc- 
ceeded, first  by  scepticism,  and  then  by  toleration,  prepared  the 
way  for  that  subordination  of  the  church  to  the  state,  for  which 
we  are  pre-eminent,  and  without  a  rival,  among  the  nations  of 
Europe.  The  very  same  tendency,  acting  in  politics,  displayed 
analogous  results.  Our  ancestors  found  no  difficulty  in  humbling 
the  nobles,  and  reducing  them  to  comparative  insignificance. 
The  wars  of  the  Boses,  by  breaking  up  the  leading  families  into 
two  hostile  factions,  aided  this  movement  ;^'  and,  after  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.,  there  is  no  instance  of  any  Englishman,  even  of 
the  highest  rank,  venturing  to  carry  on  those  private  wars,  by 
which,  in  other  countries,  the  great  lords  still  disturbed  the  peace 
of  society.'''  When  the  civil  contests  subsided,  the  same  sj)irit 
displayed  itself  in  the  policy  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  For, 
those  princes,  despots  as  they  were,  mainly  oppressed  the  highest 
classes  ;  and  even  Henry  VIII.,  notwithstanding  his  barbarous 
cruelties,  was  loved  by  the  people,  to  whom  his  reign  was,  on  the 
whole,  decidedly  beneficial.  Then  there  came  the  Reformation  ; 
which,  being  an  uprising  of  the  human  mind,  was  essentially  a 
rebellious  movement,  and  thus  increasing  the  insubordination  ol 
men,  sowed,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  seeds  of  those  great 
political  revolutions  which,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  broke 

played  in  European  society.  De  Th&u^  Hist,  Univ.  toI  ix.  pp.  692,  593,  vol.  xt. 
p.  67 ;  Daniel^  Miliee  Franfoise,  vol.  ii.  p.  582 ;  Sully^  (Economies,  vol.  i.  p.  801,  'voL 
lii.  p.  406,  vol.  Ti.  p.  122,  vol.  viii.  p.  41,  toI.  iz.  p.  408  ;  Careto't  BtaU  of  Fraiuct 
under  Henry  /F.,  in  Birches  HistcrieeU  Negotiationity  p.  467 ;  Ben  Jonsonft  Work9^ 
edit.  Gifford,  vol.  ri.  p.  69;  Jhdawre,  Hist,  de  Paris  (1825,  8d  edit.),  vol.  iv.  p.  567, 
voL  V.  pp.  300, 801 ;  X«  Clere^  Bibliotheque  Univ.  vol.  xx.  p.  242  ;  Lettres  de  Patin,  vol. 
lii.  p.  536 ;  CoMfiguSy  Hist,  de  la  Bi/orme,  vol.  viii.  p.  98 ;  Caftfgn^s  Bie/ielieu, 
vol  i.  p.  63 ;  bes  Rkaiux^  HietorietieSy  vol.  x.  p.  13 ;  Mem.  de  Oenlts,  vol.  ii.  p.  191, 
vol  vli.  p.  215,  vol.  ix.  p.  851 ;  Mem.  of  the  Baroness  iTOberkirch,  vol.  i.  p.  71,  edit. 
liOnd.  1852;  Lettres  inkUtes  dAguesseau^  vol  i.  p.  211;  Lettree  de  Du  Deffandi 
Walpole,  vol.  Ui.  p.  249,  vol  iv.  pp.  27,  28, 152 ;  BouUier,  MaiaonMUitaire  desBois 
de  Jnranee^  pp.  87,  88;  Biog.  Univ.  vol  v.  pp.  402,  403,  vol  xxiil.  p.  411,  vol  zHr. 
pp.  127,  401,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  522,  vol  xlix.  p.  180. 

"  On  the  efTect  of  the  wan  of  the  Roeefl  upon  the  nobles,  compare  HallamU 
Const.  HUt.  vol  I  p.  10 ;  lAngar^s  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  840 ;  EceUstonU 
English  Anti^.  pp.  224,  320:  and  on  their  immense  pecuniary,  or  rather  territorial, 
losses,  Sittcf air's  Hist,  of  the  Revenue,  tol  i  p.  155. 

^  ^The  Last  instance  of  a  pitched  battle  between  two  powerfhl  noblemen  Ic 
CngUuid  Mcnrfi  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.**    AUtn  an  the  PrerogoHoe^  p.  123. 
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out  in  nearly  every  part  of  Europe.  The  connexion  betweec 
these  two  revolutionary  epochs  is  a  subject  full  of  interest ;  but, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
notice  such  events,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, as  explain  the  sympathy  between  the  ecclesiastical  and 
aristocratic  classes,  and  prove  how  the  same  circumstances  that 
were  fatal  to  the  one,  also  prepared  the  way  for  the  downfall  of 
the  other. 

When  Elizabeth  ascended  thethroneof  England,  a  large  ma- 
iority  of  the  nobility  were  opposed  to  the  Protestant  religion. 
This  we  know  from  the  most  decisive  evidence ;  and,  even  if 
we  had  no  such  evidence,  a  general  acquaintance  with  human 
nature  would  induce  us  to  suspect  that  such  was  the  case.  For, 
the  aristocracy,  by  the  very  conditions  of  their  e?xistence,  must, 
as  a  body,  always  be  averse  to  innovation.  And  this,  not  only 
because  by  a  change  they  have  much  to  lose  and  little  to  gain, 
but  because  some  of  their  most  pleasurable  emotions  are  connect- 
ed with  the  past  rather  than  with  the  present.  In  the  collision  of 
actual  life,  their  vanity  is  sometimes  oflFended  by  the  assump- 
tions of  inferior  men  ;  it  is  frequently  wounded  by  the  success- 
ful competition  of  able  men.  These  are  mortifications  to  which, 
in  the  progress  of  society,  their  liability  is  constantly  increasing. 
But  the  moment  they  turn  to  the  past,  they  see  in  those  good 
old  times  which  are  now  gone  by,  many  sources  of  consolation. 
There  they  find  a  period  in  which  their  glory  is  without  a  rival 
When  they  look  at  their  pedigrees,  their  quarterings,  their 
escutcheons  ;  when  they  think  of  the  purity  of  their  blood,  and 
the  antiquity  of  their  ancestors, — ^they  experience  a  comfort 
which  ought  amply  to  atone  for  any  present  inconvenience. 
The  tendency  of  thi  is  very  obvious,  and  has  shown  itself  in  the 
history  of  every  aristocracy  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Men  who 
have  worked  themselves  to  so  extravagant  a  pitch,  as  to  believe 
that  it  is  any  honour  to  have  had  one  ancestor  who  came  over  with 
the  Normans,  and  another  ancestor  who  was  present  at  the  first 
invasion  of  Ireland, — men  who  have  reached  this  ecstasy  of  the 
fancy  are  not  disposed  to  stop  there,  but,  by  a  process  with 
which  most  minds  are  familiar,  they  generalize  their  view  ;  and, 
even  on  matters  not  immediately  connected  with  their  fame, 
they  acquire  a  habit  of  associating  grandeur  with  antiquity,  and 
of  measuring  value  by  age;  thus  transferring  to  the  past  an  ad- 
miration  which  otherwise  they  might  reserve  for  the  present. 

The  connexion  between  these  feelings  and  those  which  ani- 
mate the  clergy  is  very  evident.  What  the  nobles  are  to  politics, 
that  are  the  priests  to  religion.  Both  classes,  constantly  appeal- 
ing to  the  voice  of  antiquity,  rely  much  on  tradition,  and  make 
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great  account  of  upholding  established  customs.  Both  take  for 
granted  that  what  is  old  is  better  than  what  is  new;  and  that  in 
former  times  there  were  means  of  discovering  truths  respecting 
government  and  theology  which  we,  in  these  degenerate  ages, 
no  longer  possess.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  similarity  of 
their  ftmctions  follows  from  the  similarity  of  their  principles. 
Both  are  eminently  protective,  stationary,  or,  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  conservative.  It  is  believed  that  the  aristocracy 
guard  the  state  against  revolution,  and  that  the  clergy  keep  the 
church  from  error.  The  first  are  the  enemies  of  reformers;  the 
others  are  the  scourge  of  heretics. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  province  of  this  Introduction  to  ex- 
amine how  far  these  principles  are  reasooable,  or  to  inquire  into 
the  propriety  of  notions  which  suppose  that,  on  certain  subjects 
of  immense  importance,  men  are  to  remain  stationary,  while  on 
all  other  subjects  they  are  constantly  advancing.  But  what  I 
now  rather  wish  to  point  out,  is  the  manner  in  which,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  two  great  conservative  and  protective 
classes  were  weakened  by  that  vast  movement,  the  Reformation, 
which,  though  completed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  had  been  pre- 
pared by  a  long  chain  of  intellectual  antecedents. 

Whatever  the  prejudices  of  some  may  suggest,  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  all  unbiased  judges,  that  the  Protestant  Reformation 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  open  rebellion.  Indeed,  the 
mere  mention  of  private  judgment,  on  which  it  was  avowedly 
based,  is  enough  to  substantiate  this  fact.  To  establish  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  was  to  appeal  from  the  church  to  individu- 
als ;  it  was  to  increase  the  play  of  each  man's  intellect ;  it  was 
to  test  the  opinions  of  the  priesthood  by  the  opinions  of  laymen; 
it  was,  in  fact,  a  rising  of  the  scholars  against  their  teachers,  of 
the  ruled  against  their  rulers.  And  although  the  Reformed 
clergy,  so  soon  as  they  had  organized  themselves  into  a  hierarchy, 
did  undoubtedly  abandon  the  great  principle  with  which  they 
started,  and  attempt  to  impose  articles  and  canons  of  their  own 
contrivance,  still,  this  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  the  merits  of  the 
Eeformation  itself.  The  tyranny  of  the  church  of  England, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  still  more  during  the  reigns 
of  her  two.  successors,  was  but  the  natural  consequence  of  that 
corruption  which  power  always  begets  in  those  who  wield  it,  and 
does  not  lessen  the  importance  of  the  movement  by  which  the 
power  was  originally  obtained.  For,  men  could  not  foi^t  that, 
tried  by  the  old  theological  theory,  the  church  of  England  was 
a  schismatic  establishment,  and  could  only  defend  itself  from  the 
charge  of  heresy  by  appeahng  to  that  private  judgment,  to  the 
exercise  of  which  it  owed  its  existence,  but  of  the  rights  of  which 
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its  own  proceedings  were  a  constant  infraction.  It  was  evident, 
that  if^  in  religious  matters^  private  judgment  were  supreme,  it 
became  a  high  spiritual  crime  to  issue  any  articles,  or  to  take  any 
measure,  by  which  that  judgment  could  be  tied  up;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  right  of  private  judgment  were  not  supreme,  the 
church  of  England  was  guilty  of  apostasy,  inasmuch  as  its  found- 
ers did,  by  virtue  of  the  interpretation  which  their  own  private 
{'udgment  made  of  the  Bible,  abandon  tenets  which  they  had 
iitherto  held,  stigmatize  those  tenets  as  idolatrous,  and  openly 
renounce  their  allegiance  to  what  had  for  centuries  been  vener- 
ated as  the  catholic  and  apostolic  church. 

This  was  a  simple  alternative  ;  which  might,  indeed,  be  kept 
out  of  sight,  but  could  not  be  refined  away,  and  most  assuredly 
has  never  been  forgotten.  The  memory  of  the*  great  truth  it 
conveys  was  preserved  by  the  writings  and  teachings  of  the  Puri- 
tans, and  by  those  habits  of  thought  natural  to  an  inquisitive 
age.  And  when  the  fullness  of  time  had  come,  it  did  not  fail  to 
bear  its  fruit.  It  continued  slowly  to  fructify;  and  before  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  its  seed  had  quickened  into  a^ 
life,  the  energy  of  which  nothing  could  withstand.  That  same 
right  of  private  judgment,  which  the  early  Reformers  had  loudly 
proclaimed,  was  now  pushed  to  an  extent  fatal  to  those  who  op- 
posed it.  This  it  was  which,  carried  into  politics,  overturned  the 
government;  and,  carried  into  religion,  upset  the  church.^*  For, 
rebellion  and  heresy  are  but  different  forms  of  the  same  disregard 
of  tradition,  the  same  bold  and  independent  spirit.  Both  are  of 
the  nature  of  a  protest  made  by  modern  ideas  against  old  asso- 
ciations. They  are  as  a  struggle  between  the  feelings  of  the 
present  and  the  memory  of  the  past.  Without  the  exercise  of 
private  judgment,  such  a  contest  could  never  take  place;  the 
mere  conception  of  it  could  not  enter  the  minds  of  men,  noi 
would  they  even  dream  of  controlling,  by  their  individual  energy, 
those  abuses  to  which  all  great  societies  are  liable.  It  is,  there* 
fore,  in  the  highest  degree  natural,  that  the  exercise  of  this  judg- 
ment should  be  opposed  by  those  two  powerful  classes,  who,  from 
their  position,  their  interests,  and  the  habits  of  their  mind,  are 
more  prone  than  any  other  to  cherish  antiquity,  cleave  to  super- 
annuated customs,  and  uphold  institutions  which,  to  use  their 

''*  Clarendon  (Hist,  of  the  Rebellion^  p.  80),  in  a  very  angry  spirit,  but  with  per- 
fect truth,  notices  (under  the  year  1640)  the  connexion  between  "a  proud  and  ven- 
omous dislike  against  the  discipline  of  the  church  of  England,  and  so  by  degrcea 
(as  the  progress  is  very  natural)  an  equal  irreverence  to  the  government  of  the  state 
too.*'  The  Spanish  government,  perhaps,  more  than  any  otlier  in  Europe,  has  un- 
derstood this  relation;  and  even  so  hite  as  1789,  an  edict  of  Charles  IV.  declared, 
**  qu'il  y  a  crime  d'hdrteie  dans  tout  ce  qui  tend,  ou  contribue,  k  propagcr  les  IdeM 
r^volutionnaires.*'    JJorenU^  Hist,  de  C IiiquiiHiof^  vol.  ii.  p.  IHO. 
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fBvourite  language^  have  been  consecrated  by  the  wisdom  of  theb 
fathers. 

From  this  point  of  view,  we  are  able  to  see  with  great  cleaiw 
ness  the  intimate  connexion  which,  at  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth, existed  between  the  English  nobles  and  the  Catholic  clergy. 
Notwithstanding  many  exceptions,  an  immense  majority  of  both 
classes  opposed  the  Reformation,  because  it  was  based  on  that 
right  of  private  judgment,  of  which  they,  as  the  protectors  of  old 
opinions,  were  the  natural  antagonists.  All  this  can  excite  no 
surprise  ;  it  was  in  the  order  of  things,  and  strictly  accordant 
with  the  spirit  of  those  two  great  sections  of  society.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  for  our  country,  the  throne  was  now  occupied  by 
a  sovereign  who  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  who,  instead 
of  yielding  to  the  two  classes,  availed  herself  of  the  temper  of 
the  age  to  humble  them.  The  manner  in  which  this  was  effected 
by  Elizabeth,  in  respect,  first  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Protestant  clergy/''  forms  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing parts  of  our  history  ;  and  in  an  account  of  the  reign  of  the 
great  queen,  I  hope  to  examine  it  at  considerable  length.  At 
present,  it  will  be  suiBScient  to  glance  at  her  policy  towards  the 
nobles, — that  other  class  with  which  the  priesthood,  by  their  in- 
terests, opinions,  and  associations,  have  always  much  in  com* 
mon. 

Elizabeth,  at  her  accession  to  the  throne,  finding  that  the 
ancient  families  adhered  to  the  ancient  religion,  naturally  called 
to  her  councils  advisers  who  were  more  likely  to  uphold  the  nov« 
elties  on  which  the  age  was  bent.  She  selected  men  who,  being 
liUle  burdened  by  past  associations,  were  more  inclined  to  favour 

{)re8ent  interests.  The  two  Bacons,  the  two  Cecils,  EnoUys,  Sad- 
er.  Smith,  Throgmorton,  Walsingham,  were  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  and  diplomatists  in  her  reign ;  but  all  of  them  were 
commoners ;  only  one  did  she  raise  to  the  peerage ;  and  they  were 
certainly  nowise  remarkable,  either  for  the  rank  of  their  immediate 
connexions,  or  for  the  celebrity  of  their  remote  ancestors.  Thcy^ 
however,  were  recommended  to  Elizabeth  by  their  great  abilitiesi 
and  by  their  determination  to  uphold  a  religion  which  the  an- 
cient aristocracy  naturally  opposed.  And  it  is  observable  that, 
among  the  accusations  which  the  Catholics  brought  against  the 
queen,  they  taunted  her,  not  only  with  forsaking  the  old  religion, 
but  also  with  neglecting  the  old  nobility.^* 

^*  The  general  cbanuster  of  her  policy  towards  the  ProtesUot  Engiuh  bishopi 
b  summed  up  rery  fairly  by  Collier;  though  he,  as  a  professional  writer,  is  naturally 
diqileaBed  with  her  disregard  for  the  beads  of  the  church.  CoUUr't  Eecle$.  Hut.  oj 
GrwU  Britain^  toL  Tii.  pp.  257,  258,  edit.  Barham,  1840. 

*'  One  of  the  charges  which,  in  1588,  Sixtus  V.  publicly  brought  against  £lizii«» 
both,  was,  that  **  she  hath  rejected  and  excluded  the  andent  nobility,  and  promoted 

80 
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Nar  does  it  require  much  acquaiBtance  with  the  history  d 
the  time  to  see  the  justice  of  this  charge.  Whatever  explana* 
tion  we  may  choose  to  give  of  the  fact^  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  there  was  an  open  and  constant 
oiiposition  between  the  nobles  and  the  executive  government. 
The  rebellion  of  1569  was  essentially  an  aristocratic  movement ; 
it  was  a  rising  of  the  great  families  of  the  north  against  what 
they  considered  the  upstart  and  plebeian  administration  of  the 
queen."  The  bitterest  enemy  of  Elizabeth  was  certainly  Mary 
of  Scotland  ;  and  the  interests  of  Mary  were  publicly  defended 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland,  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel ;  while  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  her  cause  was  secretly  favoured  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Northampton,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  Earl 
of  Sussex.^^ 

The  existence  of  this  antagonism  of  interests  could  not  es- 
cape the  sagacity  of  the  English  government.  Cecil,  who  was 
the  most  powerful  of  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth,  and  who  was 

to  honour  obscnre  people.**  Butler^t  Mem,  of  the  Catholics^  rol.  ii.  p.  4.  Persons 
tlso  reproaches  her  with  her  low-bom  ministers,  and  says  that  she  was  influenced 
*'  by  five  persona  in  particular — all  of  them  sprung  from  the  earth,— Bacon,  Cecil, 
Dudley,  Hatton,  and  Walsingham."  Butler^  vol.  h.  p.  81.  Cardinal  Allen  taunted 
her  with  "  disgracing  the  ancient  nobility,  erecting  base  and  unworthy  persons  to  all 
the  ciril  and  ecclesiastical  dignities."  Dod^B  Church  HiOory^  edit.  Tlerney,  1840, 
vol.  iii.  appendix  no.  xU.  p.  xlvi.  The  same  influential  writer,  in  his  Admonition, 
said  that  she  had  injured  England,  *'  by  great  contempt  and  abasing  of  the  ancient 
Qobili'y,  repelling  them  from  due  gorernment,  offices,  and  places  of  honour.**  AU 
Un*s  Admonition  to  the  NobUiiy  and  People  of  England  and  Ireland,  1688,  (reprint- 
ed  London,  1842),  p.  xv.  Compare  the  account  of  the  Bull  of  1588,  in  De  Thou, 
Hist.  Univ.  vol.  x.  p.  175 :  **  On  accusoit  Elisabeth  d^aToir  au  pr^udice  de  la 
noblesse  angloise  (Aev^  aux  dignity,  tant  civiles  qu'ecclteiastiques,  des  hommea 
^uveaux,  sans  naissance,  et  indignea  de  les  posa^der.** 

^  To  the  philosophic  historian  this  rebellion,  though  not  sufficiently  appreciated 
by  ordinary  writers,  is  a  very  important  study,  because  it  is  the  last  attempt  ever 
made  by  the  great  English  families  to  establish  their  authority  by  force  of  arms. 
Mr.  Wright  says,  that  probably  all  those  who  took  a  leading  part  in  it  **  were  allied 
by  blood  or  intermarriage  with  the  two  families  of  the  Percies  and  Neviles.** 
Wri^hfe  Elizabeth^  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxiv. ;  a  valuable  work.  See  also,  in  Petri.  Hitt, 
▼oL  1.  p.  730,  a  list  of  some  of  those  who,  in  1571,  were  attainted  on  account  of  this 
rebellion,  and  who  are  said  to  be  **all  of  the  best  families  in  the  north  of  England.** 

But  the  most  complete  evidence  we  have  respecting  this  struggle,  consists  of 
the  collection  of  original  documents  published  in  1840  by  Sir  0.  Sharpe,  under  tho 
title  of  MemoriaU  of  the  JR^llion  of  1569.  They  show  vpry  clearly  the  real  nature 
of  the  outbreak.  On  17  th  November,  1569,  Sir  George  Bowes  writes,  that  the  com- 
pUint  of  the  insurgents  was  that  '"''  there  was  certaine  counsellors  cropen  "*  (t.  e. 
crept)  **  in  aboute  the  prince,  which  had  excluded  the  nobility  from  the  prince," 
frc,  Memoriale,  p.  42 ;  and  the  editor^s  note  says  that  this  is  one  of  the  charges 
made  in  all  the  proclamations  by  the  earls.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  proof  of  how 
notorious  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  had  become,  is  contained  in  a  friendly  letter  fron 
Huflsex  to  Cecil,  dated  5th  January,  1569  {Memorials,  p.  187),  one  paragraph  of  wbirk 
begins,  **  Of  lata  years  few  young  noblemen  have  been  employed  in  service.** 

*■  HaUam,  i.  p  180;  JAngatd,  v.  pp.  97,  102  ;  TWrfMr,  xii.  pp.  245,  247. 
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%l  the  Lead  of  affairs  for  forty  years,  made  it  part  of  his  bu8i« 
ness  to  study  the  genealogies  and  material  resources  of  the  great 
fomilies  ;  and  this  he  did,  not  out  of  idle  curiosity,  but  m  ordei 
to  increase  his  control  over  them,  or,  as  a  great  historian  says,  to 
let  them  know  "  that  his  eye  was  upon  them."'*  The  queen  her- 
self, though  too  fond  of  power,  was  by  no  means  of  a  cruel  dis- 
position ;  but  she  seemed  to  delight  in  humbling  the  nobles.  On 
them  her  hand  fell  heavily  ;  and  there  is  hardly  to  be  found  a 
single  instance  of  her  pardoning  their  offences,  while  she  punished 
several  of  them  for  acts  which  would  now  be  considered  no 
offences  at  all.  She  was  always  unwilling  to  admit  them  to  au- 
thority ;  and  it  is  unquestionably  true  that,  taking  them  as  a 
class,  they  were  during  her  long  and  prosperous  reign  treated 
with  unusual  disrespect.  Indeed,  so  clearly  marked  was  her 
policy,  that  when  the  ducal  order  became  extinct,  she  refused  to 
renew  it ;  and  a  whole  generation  passed  away  to  whom  the 
name  of  duke  was  a  mere  matter  of  history,  a  point  to  be  mooted 
by  antiquaries,  but  with  which  the  business  of  practical  life  had 
no  concern."  Whatever  may  be  her  other  faults,  she  was  on 
this  subject  always  consistent.  Although  she  evinced  the  great- 
est anxiety  to  surround  the  throne  with  men  of  ability,  she  cared 
little  for  those  conventional  distinctions  by  which  the  minds  of 
ordinary  sovereigns  are  greatly  moved.  She  made  no  account  of 
dignity  of  rank  ;  she  did  not  even  care  for  purity  of  blood.  She 
valued  men  neither  for  the  splendour  of  their  ancestry,  nor  for 
the  length  of  their  pedigrees,  nor  for  the  grandeur  of  their  titles. 
Such  questions  she  left  for  her  degenerate  successors,  to  the  size 
of  whose  understandings  they  were  admirably  fitted.  Our  great 
queen  regulated  her  conduct  by  another  standard.  Her  large  and 
powerful  intellect,  cultivated  to  its  highest  point  by  reflection  and 
study,  taught  her  the  true  measure  of  affairs,  and  enabled  her 
to  see,  that  to  make  a  government  flourish,  its  councillors  must 
be  men  of  ability  and  of  virtue  ;  but  that  if  these  two  condi- 
tions are  fulfilled,  the  nobles  may  be  left  to  repose  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  leisure,  unoppressed  by  those  cares  of  the  state  for 
which,  with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  they  are  naturally  dis- 

^*  HallanCi  Const.  SUt,  toI.  i.  p.  241;  an  interesting  passage.  Turner  (fTisf. 
'^ England^  vol.  xit  p.  237) says,  that  Cecil  "knew  the  tendency  of  the  great  lords 
to  combine  against  the  crown,  that  they  might  reinstate  the  peerage  in  the  power 
Crom  which  the  house  of  Tador  had  depressed  it.** 

"*  In  1572  the  order  of  dukes  became  extinct ;  and  was  not  revived  till  fifty  yean 
tflerwarda,  when  James  I.  made  the  miserable  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham.  Black' 
ttone't  CommeiUarieSy  Tol.  i.  p.  897.  This  evidently  attracted  attention ;  for  Beo 
Jonson,  in  one  of  his  comedies  in  161 6,  mentions  *'  the  received  heresy  that  Eng- 
land bears  no  dukes.**  Jomon^s  Works,  edit.  Gifford,  1816,  vol.  v.  p.  47,  where 
Gifford,  not  being  aware  of  the  extinction  in  1672,  has  made  an  unsatisfactory  nota 
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qualified  by  the  number  of  their  prejudices  and  by  the  frivolity 
of  their  pursuits. 

After  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  an  attempt  was  made,  first  by 
James,  and  then  by  Charles,  to  revive  the  power  of  the  two 
great  protective  classes,  the  nobles  and  the  clergy.  But  so 
admirably  had  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  been  supported  by  the 
general  temper  of  the  age,  that  it  was  found  impossible  for 
tlie  Stuarts  to  execute  their  mischievous  plans.  The  exer- 
cise of  private  judgment,  both  in  religion  and  in  politics,  had 
become  so  habitual,  that  these  princes  were  unable  to  subju- 
gate it  to  their  will.  And  as  Charles  I.,  with  inconceivable 
blindness,  and  with  an  obstinacy  even  greater  than  that  of  his 
father,  persisted  in  adopting  in  their  worst  forms  the  superannu- 
ated theories  of  protection,  and  attempted  to  enforce  a  scheme 
of  government  which  men,  from  their  increasing  independence, 
were  determined  to  reject,  there  inevitably  arose  that  memorable 
collision  which  is  well  termed  the  great  Rebellion  of  England.®* 
The  analogy  between  this  and  the  Protestant  Reformation,  I 
have  already  noticed  ;  but  what  we  have  now  to  consider,  and 
what  in  the  next  chapter,  I  will  endeavour  to  trace,  is  the  nature 
of  the  difference  between  our  Rebellion,  and  those  contemporary 
wars  of  the  Fronde,  to  which  it  was  in  some  respects  very  similar. 

"  Clarendon  (Hut.  of  the  Rebellion^  p.  216)  truly  calls  it  **tho  most  prodigtooi 
And  the  boldest  rebellion,  that  any  age  or  country  ever  brought  forth.**    See  *1m 
\  striking  remarks  in  Wanoiek'f  Jtfenioin,  p.  207. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

rflE  ENERGY  OF  THE  PROTECJTirE  SPIRIT  IS  FRAKCE  EXPLAINS  THE  PAIU 
VRE  OF  THE  FRONDE.  <X>MPARI80N  BETWEEN  THE  FRONDE  AND  THE 
CONTEMPORARY  ENGLISH  REBELLION. 

The  object  of  the  last  chapter  was,  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of 
the  protective  spirit.  From  the  evidence  there  collected,  it  appears 
that  this  spirit  was  first  organized  into  a  distinct  secular  form 
at  the  close  of  the  dark  ages  ;  but  that,  owing  to  circumstances 
which  then  arose,  it  was,  from  the  beginning,  much  less  poweriul 
in  England  than  in  France.  It  has  likewise  appeared  that,  in 
our  country,  it  continued  to  lose  ground ;  while  in  France,  it 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century  assumed  a  new  shape,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  centralizing  movement,  manifested  not  only  in  the  civil 
and  political  institutions,  but  also  in  the  social  and  literary  hab- 
its of  the  French  nation.  Thus  far,  we  seemed  to  have  cleared 
the  way  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  two 
countries  ;  and  I  now  purpose  to  follow  this  up  a  little  fur- 
ther, and  point  out  how  this  difierence  explains  the  discrepancy 
between  the  civil  wars  of  England,  and  those  which  at  the  same 
time  broke  out  in  France. 

Among  the  obvious  circumstances  connected  with  the  Great 
English  Rebellion,  the  most  remarkable  is,  that  it  was  a  war  oi 
classes  as  well  as  of  factions.  From  the  beginning  of  the  contest, 
the  yeomanry  and  traders  adhered  to  the  parliament ;'  the  nobles 
and  the  clergy  rallied  round  the  throne.^     And  the  name  given 

'  "  From  the  beginning  it  may  be  said  that  the  yeomanry  and  trading  classes  of 
tr.wDS  werj  generailj  hostile  to  the  king^s  side,  even  in  those  counties  which  were 
kn  his  military  occupation  ;  except  In  a  few,  such  as  Cornwall,  Worcester,  Salop,  and 
most  of  Wales,  where  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  chiefly  royalist."  Hallarn's  Contt, 
Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  578.  See  also  lAngar^s  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  vi.  p.  804 ;  and  Ali' 
%ofCs  Hist,  of  Europe^  vol.  i.  p.  49. 

*  On  this  division  of  classes,  which,  notwithstanding  a  few  exceptions,  is  undoubt- 
edly true  as  a  general  fact,  compare  Memoir »  of  Sir  P,  Warwick^  p.  217  ;  Carlyle^t 
Cfrcmvoell,  vol.  iii.  p.  307  ;  Clareruhn'a  Hi$t.  of  iht  Rebellion,  pp.  294,  297,  845, 846, 
401,  476;  Mag's  Hist,  of  tks  Long  Parliament,  book  i.  pp.  22,  64,  book  iL  p.  63, 
oook  ifl.  p.  78  ;  HutehinsonU  Memoirs,  p.  100;  Ludlow' 9  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  104,  voL 
U.  p  268     Bulstrode's  Memoirs,  p.  86. 
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to  the  two  parties,  of  Roundheads'  and  Cavaliers/  proves  that 
the  true  nature  of  this  opposition  was  generally  known.  It 
proves  that  men  were  aware  that  a  question  was  at  issue,  upon 
which  England  was  divided,  not  so  much  by  the  particular  inter- 
ests of  individuals  as  by  the  general  interests  of  the  classes  to 
which  those  individuals  belonged. 

But  in  the  history  of  the  French  rebellion,  there  is  no  trace 
of  so  large  a  division.  The  objects  of  the  war  were  in  both  coun- 
tries precisely  the  same ;  the  machinery  by  which  those  ob- 
jects were  attained  was  very  different.  The  Fronde  was  like  our 
rebellion,  insomuch  that  it  was  a  straggle  of  the  parliament  aga  inst 
the  crown  ;  an  attempt  to  secure  liberty,  and  raise  up  a  barrier 
<igainst  the  despotism  of  government.*  So  far,  and  so  long,  an  we 
merely  take  a  view  of  political  objects,  the  parallel  is  compJete. 
But  the  social  and  intellectual  antecedents  of  the  French  being 
very  different  from  those  of  the  English,  it  necessarily  followed 
that  the  shape  which  the  rebellion  took  should  likewise  be  dif- 
ferent, even  though  the  motives  were  the  same.  If  we  examine 
this  divergence  a  little  nearer,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  connected 
with  the  circumstance  I  have  already  noticed — namely,  that  in 
England  a  war  for  liberty  was  accompanied  by  a  war  of  classes, 
while  in  France  there  was  no  war  of  classes  at  all.  From  this 
it  resulted,  that  in  France  the  rebellion  being  merely  political, 
and  not,  as  with  us,  also  social,  took  less  hold  of  the  public  mind  ; 
it  was  unaccompanied  by  those  feelings  of  insubordination,  in 
the  absence  of  which  freedom  has  always  been  impossible  ;  and 
striking  no  root  into  the  national  character,  it  could  not  save  the 
country  from  that  servile  state  into  which,  a  few  years  later,  it, 
under  the  government  of  Louis  XIV.,  rapidly  fell 

'  Lord  Clarendon  sajs,  in  his  grand  stylet  "  the  rabble  contemned  and  despised 
under  the  name  of  roundheads.'^  Hut.  of  the  Rebellion^  p.  186.  ThiswAs  in  1641, 
when  the  title  appears  to  have  been  first  bestowed.  See  Fairfax  Correspond.  toL 
ii.  pp.  185,  320. 

^  Just  before  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  in  1642,  Charles  said  to  his  troops,  **  Yon 
are  called  cavaliers  in  a  reproachful  signification.**  See  the  king's  speech,  in  Somen 
Tracte^  vol.  iv.  p.  478.  Directly  after  the  battle,  he  accused  his  opponents  of  **  reo- 
dering  all  persons  of  honour  odious  to  the  common  people,  under  the  style  of  cava- 
liers.     May^e  Hist,  of  the  Long  Parliament,  book  iii.  p.  25. 

*  M.  Saint-Aulaire  (Hist,  de  la  Fronde^  vol  i.  p.  v.)  says,  that  the  object  of  the 
Frondeurs  was,  "  limiter  Tautorit^  royale,  consacrer  les  principes  de  la  liberty  civile 
et  en  conficr  la  garde  aux  compagnics  souveraines ;  **  and  at  p.  vi.  he  calls  the  deo- 
laration  of  1648,  "une  veritable  cliarte  constitutionnelle.*'  See  also,  at  vol.  i.  p. 
128,  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  speech  of  Omer  Talon.  Joly,  who  was  much 
displeased  at  this  tendency,  complains  that  in  1648,  *Me  peuple  tomboit  impercepti* 
blement  dans  le  sentiment  dangereux,  quHl  est  naturel  et  permis  de  sc  d^endre  et 
de  s^armer  contre  la  violence  des  8up6r]curs.'*  Mint,  de  Joly,  p.  16.  Of  the  imme- 
diate objects  proposed  by  the  Fronde,  one  was  to  diminish  the  taille,  and  another 
was  to  obtain  a  law  that  no  one  should  be  kept  in  prison  more  than  twenty-foot 
ftours,  *'  sans  6tre  remis  eiitre  les  mains  du  parlement  pour  lui  faire  son  procte  s^lj 
■e  trouvoit  criminel,  ou  T^largir  s*il  6toit  innocent.'*  Mhn.  de  Montglat,  vol.  ii.  p^ 
185 ;  Mim.  de  MotievUU,  vol.  ii.  p.  898 ;  Mhn.  de  Rtii,  vol  i.  p.  265 ;  Mim.  d'Omm 
TmUm.  ToL  ii.  pp.  224,  225,  240.  828. 
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That  our  Great  Rebellion  was,  in  its  external  form,  a  war  of 
classes,  is  one  of  those  palpable  facts  which  lie  on  the  surface  of 
history.  At  first,  the  parliament*  did  indeed  attempt  to  draw 
over  to  their  side  some  of  the  nobles ;  and  in  this  they  for  a  time 
succeeded.  But  as  the  straggle  advanced,  the  futility  of  thig 
policy  became  evident.  In  the  natural  order  of  the  great  move- 
ment, the  nobles  grew  more  loyal  ;^  the  parliament  grew  more 
democratic.^  And  when  it  was  clearly  seen  that  both  parties 
were  determined  either  to  conquer  or  to  die,  this  antagonism  of 
classes  was  too  clearly  marked  to  be  misunderstood ;  the  percep- 
tion which  each  had  of  its  own  interests  being  sharpened  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  stake  for  which  they  contended. 

For,  without  burdening  this  Introduction  with  what  may  be 
read  in  our  common  histories,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remind  the 
reader  of  a  few  of  the  conspicuous  events  of  that  time.  Just 
before  the  war  began,  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  appointed  general 
of  the  parliamentary  forces,  with  the  Earl  of  Bedford  as  his 
lieutenant.  A  commissio^  to  raise  troops  was  likewise  given  to 
the  Earl  of  Manchester,*  the  only  man  of  high  rank  against 
whom  Charles  had  displayed  open  enmity.*'*  Notwithstanding 
these  marks  of  confidence,  the  nobles,  in  whom  parliament  was  at 
first  disposed  to  trust,  could  not  avoid  showing  the  old  leaven  of 
their  order.**  The  Earl  of  Essex  so  conducted  himself,  as  to  in* 
spire  the  popular  party  with  the  greatest  apprehensions  of  hiF 

*  I  nae  the  word  *  parliamenV  in  the  sense  giyen  to  it  by  writers  of  that  time,  ano 
not  in  the  legal  sense. 

^  Id  May,  1642,  there  remained  at  Westminster  forty-two  peers,  HallanCB  CoaaL 
SUt.  vol.  i.  p.  669 ;  but  they  gradually  abandoned  the  popular  cause ;  and,  according 
to  Pari.  Hut,  toL  iii.  p.  12S2,  so  dwindled,  that  erentuaUy  **  seldom  more  than  fiye 
or  six  "  were  present. 

'  These  increasng  democratic  tendencies  are  most  clearly  indicated  in  Walker's 
Quiious  work.  The  BUtory  of  Independeney.  Bee,  among  other  passages,  book  i.  p.  69. 
And  Clarendon,  under  the  year  1644,  says  {BisL  of  (he  Rebellion^  p.  614) :  "  That 
fiolent  party,  which  had  at  first  cozened  the  rest  mto  the  war,  and  afterwards  ob« 
Btructed  aU  the  approaches  towards  peace,  found  now  that  they  had  finished 
as  much  of  their  work  as  the  tools  which  they  had  wrought  with  could  be  applied 
to,  and  what  remained  to  be  done  must  be  despatched  by  new  workmen."  What 
these  new  workmen  were,  he  afterwards  explains,  p.  641,  to  .be  **  the  most  in* 
ferior  people  preferred  to  all  placea  of  trust  and  profit.^  Book  xi.  under  the  year 
1648.  Compare  some  good  remarks  by  Mr.  Bell,  ui  Fairfax  Correepond.  toL  iii.  pp. 
116.  116. 

'  This  was  after  the  appointments  of  Essex  and  Bedford,  and  wad  In  1648.  Im^ 
Mvie  Menu  toUL  p.  68 ;  (JarlyWB  Cromwell^  toL  i.  p.  189. 

"  "  When  the  king  attempted  to  arrest  the  five  members,  Manchester,  at  that 
time  Lord  Eymbolton,  was  the  only  peer  whom  he  impeached.  This  circumstance 
endeared  Eymbolton  to  the  party ;  his  own  safety  bound  him  more  closely  to  its  in> 
terests.*'  lAngar^e  England^  vol.  i.  p.  20.  It  is  also  said  that  Lord  £ssex  joined 
the  popular  party  from  personal  pique  against  the  king.  Fairfax  Ccrreep.  toL  iiL 
p.  87. 

"  Mr.  Oarlyle  has  made  some  very  characteristic,  but  very  just  observations,  cm 
the  "  high  Essexes  and  Manchesters  of  limited  notions  and  large  estates.**  CarlyUU 
QromweUy  vol.  i.  p.  215. 
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treachery  ;**  and  when  the  defence  of  London  was  intrusted  to 
Waller,  he  so  obstinately  refused  to  enter  the  name  of  that  able 
officer  in  the  commission,  that  the  Commons  were  obliged  to  in- 
sert  it  by  virtue  of  their  own  authority,  and  in  spite  of  their  own 
general.''  The  Earl  of  Bedford,  though  he  had  received  a  mili- 
tary command,  did  not  hesitate  to  abandon  those  who  conferred 
it.  This  apostate  noble  fled  from  Westminster  to  Oxford  ;  but 
finding  that  the  king,  who  never  forgave  his  enemies,  did  not 
receive  him  with  the  favour  he  expected,  he  returned  to  London; 
where,  though  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  safety,  it  could  not 
be  supposed  that  he  should  again  experience  the  confidence  of 
parliament.  *< 

Such  examples  as  these  were  not  likely  to  lessen  the  distrust 
which  both  parties  felt  for  each  other.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  a  war  of  classes  was  unavoidable,  and  that  the  rebellion  of 
the  parliament  against  the  king  must  be  reinforced  by  a  rebellion 
of  the  people  against  the  nobles.'*  To  this  the  popular  party, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  first  intention,  now  willingly 
agreed.  In  1645  they  enacted  a  law,  by  which  not  only  the 
Earl  of  Essex  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester  lost  their  command, 
but  all  members  of  either  house  were  made  incapable  of  military 

'^  Ludlow^B  MemairSf  toI.  Hi.  p.  110;  ffuiehinton^a  Memoirs^  pp.  280,  281 ;  Hot' 
ria'a  Uvw  of  the  StttartSr  vol.  iii.  p.  106;  Bvhtrode'%  MmoirB,  pp.  112,  113,  119; 
Clarendon's  Rebellum^  pp.  486,  514;  or,  as  Lord  North  puts  it,  ^^for  General  Essex 
began  now  to  appear  to  the  private  cabalists  somewhat  wrestj.*'  NortK't  Narrative 
oj  PoMogee  relating  to  the  Long  Parliament^  published  in  1670,  in  Somers  Tracts  vol. 
vi.  p.  678,  At  p.  684,  the  flame  elegant  writer  says  of  Essex,  "  heing  the  first  person 
and  last  of  the  nobilitj  employed  by  the  parliament  in  military  afialni,  which  soon 
brought  him  to  the  period  of  his  life.  And  may  he  be  an  example  to  all  future  ages, 
to  deter  all  persons  of  like  dignity  from  being  instrumental  in  setting  up  a  demo* 
cratical  power,  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  down  all  persons  of  his  condition.**  The 
"  Letter  of  Admonition**  addressed  to  him  by  parliament  in  1644,  is  printed  in  Pari, 
Siet,  vol.  iii.  p.  274. 

"  Lingard'e  Hiat,  of  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  818.  See  also,  on  the  hostility  between 
Essex  and  Waller,  WaJfket'e  Biet,  of  Independency^  part  i.  pp.  28,  29 ;  and  Pari,  Hist. 
vol.  iii.  p.  177.  Sir  Philip  Warwick  {Memoire^  p.  264)  contemptuously  calls  Waller 
**  favountc-generall  of  the  city  of  London.** 

**  Compare  HallanCe  Conk,  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  669,  670,  with  BtUstrode'a  Memoirs,  p. 
96,  and  Lord  Bedford*s  letter,  in  ParL  Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  189,  190.  This  shuffling 
letter  confirms  the  unfavourable  account  of  the  writer,  which  is  given  in  Clarendon^e 
Rebellion,  p.  422. 

^  Dr.  Bates,  who  had  been  phyacian  to  Oromwell,  intimates  that  this  was  fore* 
seen  from  the  beginning.  He  says,  that  the  popular  party  offered  command  to  some 
of  the  nobles,  "not  that  they  had  any  respect  for  the  lords,  whom  shortly  they  in* 
vended  to  turn  out  and  to  level  with  the  commoners,  but  that  they  might  poison  them 
with  their  own  venom,  and  rise  to  greater  authority  by  drawing  more  over  to  their 
ride.**  Bates* e  Aeeoiini  of  the  UUe  Troubles  in  England,  part  i.  p.  76.  Lord  North  too 
supposes,  that  almost  immediately  after  the  war  began,  it  was  determined  to  dissolve 
the  House  of  Lords.  See  Sombre  Tracts,  vol.  vi.  p.  682.  Beyond  this,  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  direct  early  evidence  ;  except  that,  in  1644,  Cromwell  is  alleged  to  have  stated 
that  **  there  would  never  be  a  good  time  in  England  till  we  had  done  with  lord^.** 
OarlgWs  Oromwell^  vol.  i.  p.  ?''7  ;  and,  what  is  evidently  the  same  circumstance,  ia 
UolMa  Mentoire,  p.  18. 
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service  J  •  And,  only  a  week  after  the  execution  of  the  king, 
they  formally  took  away  the  legislative  power  of  the  peers ;  put- 
ting at  the  same  time  on  record  their  memorable  opinion,  that 
the  House  of  Lords  is  '^useless,  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be 
abolished.'*'*' 

But  we  may  find  proofs  still  more  convincing  of  the  true 
character  of  the  English  rebellion,  if  we  consider  who  those  were 
by  whom  ir  was  accomplished.  This  will  show  us  the  democratic 
nature  of  a  movement  which  lawyers  and  antiquaries  have 
vainly  attempted  to  shelter  under  the  form  of  constitutional  pre- 
cedent. Our  great  rebellion  was  the  work,  not  of  men  who 
looked  behind,  but  of  men  who  looked  before.  To  attempt  to 
trace  it  to  personal  and  temporary  causes ;  to  ascribe  this  un- 
paralleled outbreak  to  a  dispute  respecting  ship-money,  or  to  a 
quarrel  about  the  privileges  of  parliament,  can  only  suit  the 
habits  of  those  historians  who  see  no  further  than  the  preamble 
of  a  statute,  or  the  decision  of  a  judge.  Such  writers  forget  that 
the  trial  of  Hampden,  and  the  impeachment  of  the  five  mem- 
bers, could  have  produced  no  effect  on  the  country,  unless  the 
people  had  already  been  prepared,  and  unless  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry and  of  insubordination  had  so  increased  the  discontents  of 
men,  as  to  put  them  in  a  state  where,  the  train  being  laid,  the 
slightest  spark  sufficed  to  kindle  a  conflagration. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  rebellion  was  an  outbreak  of  the  demo- 
cratic spirit.  It  was  the  political  form  of  a  movement,  of  which 
the  Reformation  was  the  religious  form.  As  the  Reformation 
was  aided,  not  by  men  in  high  ecclesiastical  offices,  not  by  great 
cardinals  or  wealthy  bishops,  but  by  men  filling  the  lowest  and 
most  subordinate  posts,  just  so  was  the  English  rebellion  a  move- 
ment from  below,  an  uprising  from'  the  foundations,  or,  as  some 
will  have  it,  the  dregs  of  society.  The  few  persons  of  high  rank 
who  adhered  to  the  popular  cause  were  quickly  discarded,  and 
the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  fell  oflf  was  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  the  turn  that  things  were  taking.  Directly  the  army 
was  freed  from  its  noble  leaders,  the  fortune  of  war  changed,  the 
royalists  were  eveiy  where  defeated,  and  the  king  made  prisoner 
by  his  own  subjects.  Between  his  capture  and  execution,  the 
two  most  important  political  events  were  his  abduction  by  Joyce, 
and  the  forcible  expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons  of  those 

**  Thia  was  the  '*  Self-denying  Ordinance,"  which  was  introduced  in  December, 
t644 ;  but,  owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  peers  was  not  carried  until  the  subsequent 
April.  Pari.  HUt  toL  iii.  pp.  826-887,  840-848,  854,  866.  See  also  Ment.  of  Lord 
H<M^  p.  80;  MrniuofSir  F,  Wanoick,  p.  288. 

"  On  this  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  England,  see  Pari.  Shi,  toI.  iii.  p.  1284; 
dallam'9  Conti,  Hut.  vol  i.  p.  648 ;  CampbelVt  Chief-JusHeeB^  toL  i.  p.  424 ;  lAidUn^i 
Man.  TOl.  I  p.  246;   Wanoick'M  Mem.  pp.  182,  886,  852. 
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members  who  were  thought  likely  to  interfere  in  his  favom 
Both  these  decisive  steps  were  taken,  and  indeed  only  could  have 
been  taken,  by  men  of  great  personal  influence,  and  of  a  bold 
and  resolute  spirit.  Joyce,  who  carried  oflf  the  king,  and  who 
was  highly  respected  in  the  army,  had,  however,  been  recently 
a  common  working  tailor  ;*'*  while  Colonel  Pride,  whose  name  jh 
lireserved  in  history  as  having  purged  the  House  of  Commons  of 
the  malignants,  was  about  on  a  level  with  Joyce,  since  his  origi- 
nal occupation  was  that  of  a  drayman. ^^  The  tailor  and  the 
drayman  were,  in  that  age,  strong  enough  to  direct  the  course  of 
public  afiairs,  and  to  win  for  themselves  a  conspicuous  position 
in  the  state.  After  the  execution  of  Charles,  the  same  tendency 
was  displayed.  The  old  monarchy  being  destroyed,  that  smaU 
but  active  party  known  as  the  fifth-monarchy  men  increased  in 
importance,  and  for  a  time  exercised  considerable  influence. 
Their  three  princi]>al  and  most  distinguished  members  were 
Venner,  Tuffnel,  and  Okey.  Venner,  who  was  the  leader,  was 
a  wine-cooper ;«®  Tufihel,  who  was  second  in  command,  was  a 
carpenter  ;*'  and  Okey,  though  he  became  a  colonel,  had  filled 
the  menial  office  of  stoker  in  an  Islington  brewery.** 

Nor  are  these  to  be  regarded  as  exceptional  cases.  In  that 
period,  promotion  depended  solely  on  merit ;  and  if  a  man  had 
ability,  he  was  sure  to  rise,  no  matter  what  his  birth  or  former 
avocations  might  have  been.  Cromwell  himself  was  a  brewer  ;" 
and  Colonel  Jones,  his  brother-in-law,  had  been  servant  to  a 
private  gentleman.**     Deane  was  the  servant  of  a  tradesman ; 

"  "  Cornet  Joyce,  who  was  one  of  the  agitatora  in  the  army,  a  tailor,  a  fellow 
who  had  two  or  three  years  before  served  in  a  very  inferior  employment  in  Mr.  Hoi- 
Us's  house.*'  OlarendofCa  Rebellian,  p.  612.  ''A  shrewd  tailor-man.*'  jyiaradi^* 
ComnufUartM  on  the  reign  of  Oharles  /.,  1861,  vol.  ii.  p.  466. 

"  Ludlow  (Memoirs,  vol  ii.  p.  189) ;  Noble  [Jllemoirs  of  the  Bouse  of  Oronueell^ 
vol  ii.  p.  470);  and  Winstanley  (Loyw  Martyrology^  edit.  1665,  p.  108),  mention  that 
Pride  had  been  a  drayman.  It  is  said  that  Cromwell,  in  ridicule  of  the  old  distinc- 
tions, conferred  knighthood  on  him  "  with  a  faggot."  Orme^s  Life  of  Ovoen^  p.  164 ; 
Harrises  Lives  of  the  StuartSy  vol.  iii.  p.  478. 

■•  "The  fiftn-monarchy,  headed  mainly  by  one  Venner,  a  wine-cooper."  Car- 
lyWa  CromwtU,  vol.  iii.  p.  282.  **  Venner,  a  wine-oooper."  Lister's  JAfe  and  Oot' 
resp,  of  Clarendony  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

"  "  The  second  to  Venner  was  one  Tuffnel,  a  carpenter  living  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane." 
Winstaniey's  Martyrology,  p.  163. 

"  "  He  was  a  stoaker  in  a  brew-house  at  Islington,  and  next  a  most  poor  cbandlet 
near  Lion-Key  in  Thames-street."  FarL  Hist,  vol  iii.  p.  1606.  See  also  Winstan^ 
ley's  Martyrology,  p.  122, 

"  Some  of  the  clumsy  eulogists  of  Cromwell  wish  to  suppress  the  fact  of  his  beioff 
a  brewer :  but  that  he  really  practised  that  useful  trade  is  attested  by  a  variety  of 
evidence,  and  is  distinctly  stated  by  his  own  physician,  Dr.  Bates.  Bates's  7youble$ 
in  England,  vol  ii.  p.  238.  See  also  Walker's  Hist,  of  Independeney,  part  i.  p.  82, 
part  ii.  p.  25,  part  iii.  p.  37 ;  Noble's  House  of  Cromwil^  voL  i.  pp.  828-881.  Otbei 
passages,  which  I  cannot  now  call  to  mind,  will  occur  to  those  who  have  studied  thf 
oterature  of  the  time. 

**  *' Johu  Jon^B,  at  first  a  serving-man,  then  a  colonel  of  the  Long  Parliaraeat 
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but  he  became  an  admiral^  and  was  made  one  of  the  commi8« 
doners  of  the  navy,**  Colonel  Qt)ffe  had  been  apprentice  to  a 
drysalter  ;*•  Major-general  Whalley  had  been  apprentice  to  a 
draper.'^  Skippon,  a  common  soldier  who  had  received  no  edu- 
cation,*® was  appointed  commander  of  the  London  militia ;  he 
was  raised  to  the  office  of  sei^eant -major-general  of  the  army  ; 
he  was  declared  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland  ;  and  he  became 
one  of  the  fourteen  members  of  Cromwell's  council.*'  Two  ci 
the  lieutenants  of  the  Tower  were  Berkstead  and  Tichbome. 
Berkstead  was  a  pedlar,  or  at  all  events  a  hawker  of  small 
wares  ;^^  and  Tichbome,  who  was  a  linendraper,  not  only  re- 
ceived the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower,  but  became  a  colonel,  and 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  state  in  1655,  and  of  the  council 
of  state  in  1659.*'  Other  trades  were  equally  successful ;  the 
highest  prizes  being  open  to  aU  men,  provided  they  displayed  the 
requisite  capacity.  Colonel  Harvey  was  a  silk-mercer  ;^^  so  was 
Colonel  Rowe;"  so  also  was  Colonel  Venn."  Salway  had  been 
apprentice  to  a  grocer,  but,  being  an  able  man,  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  major  in  the  army  ;  he  received  the  king's  remembran- 
cer's office;  and  in  1659  he  was  appointed  by  parliament  a 

married  the  Protector*8  rister."     Pari,  Hist,  vol.  Hi.  p.  1600.     "  A  serving- 

mau ; in  process  of  time  married  one  of  Cromwell^a  sisters.**     WirutanUj/'* 

MartyrologUy  p.  125, 

**  **  Richard  DeaDe,  Esq.  is  said  to  have  been  a  servant  to  one  Button,  a  toyman 
in  Ipswich,  and  to  have  himself  been  the  son  of  a  person  in  the  same  employment ; 
,  .  .  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  navy  with  Popham  and  Blake, 
and  in  April  (1649)  he  became  an  admiral  and  general  at  sea.*'  NobU^a  lAvu  of  the 
Regicides^  vol.  i.  pp.  172,  173.  Winstanley  {Martyrol,  p.  121)  also  says  that  Deane 
was  **  servant  in  Ipswich.*' 

••  "Apprentice  to  one  Vaughan  a  dry-salter.**  Koble^s  House  of  Cromvtell^  vo'., 
ii.  p.  507  :  and  see  his  RegicideSy  vol.  i.  p.  255. 

"  "  Bound  apprentice  to  a  woollen-draper.**  Wifutarde^fe  Martyr,  p.  108.  He 
afterwards  set  up  in  the  same  trade  for  himself;  but  with  little  success,  for  Dr.  Bates 
(Troubles  in  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  222)  calls  him  "  a  broken  clothier.** 

"  ^^Altugether  illiterate.**  ClarendotCs  Rehellion^  p.  162.  Two  extraordinary 
speeches  by  him  are  preserved  in  BurtoiCs  Diary^  vol.  i.  pp.  24,  25,  48-50. 

"*  HolMs  Mem.  p.  82 ;  Ludlow^e  Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  89 ;  and  a  letter  from  Fairfax  m 
Ckanfs  Memorials  of  th£  CivU  War^  1842,  vol.  i.  p.  413. 

^  **  Berkstead,  who  heretofore  sold  needles,  bodkins,  and  thimbles,  and  would 
have  run  on  an  errand  any  where  for  a  little  money ;  but  who  now  by  Cromwell  was 
preferred  to  the  honourable  charge  of  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London.**  Bate»s 
Account  of  the  Troubles^  part  ii.  p.  222. 

''  Noble's  JUffieides,  vol.  ii.  pp.  272,  278.  Lord  Holies  {MsTnoirs^  p.  174)  alsc 
mentions  that  he  was  **  a  linen-dfaper.** 

**  "  Edward  Harvy,  late  a  poor  silk-man,  now  colonel,  and  hath  got  the  Bishop 
tf  London*s  house  and  mannor  of  Fulham.**  Walker's  Independency^  part  i.  p.  17U. 
*^Onc  Harvey,  a  decayed  silk-man.**     Clarendon's  Jtebellionf  p.  418. 

■■  Owen  Rowe,  **  put  to  the  trade  of  a  silk-mercer,  ....  went  into  the  parlia^ 
ment  army,  and  became  a  colonel.**    Noble's  Regicides,  vol.  it  p.  150. 

^  **A  silk-man  in  London ;  .  .  .  .  went  into  the  army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
toIoneL*'  Noble* s  Regicides^  vol  ii.  p.  288.  *'A  broken  silk-man  in  Cheap-sHe.* 
Winstankjfs  Martyrol.  p.  ISa 
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member  of  the  council  of  state.'^  Around  that  councQ^board 
were  also  gathered  Bond  the  draper/®  and  Oawley  the  brewer  ;*' 
while  by  their  side  we  find  John  Bemers,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a  private  servant,'*  and  Cornelius  Holland,  who  is  known 
to  have  been  a  servant,  and  who  was,  indeed,  formerly  a  link- 
boy.3»  Among  others  who  were  now  favoured  and  promoted  to 
offices  of  trust,  were  Packe  the  woollen- draper,*'  Pury  the 
weaver,^*  and  Pemble  the  tailor/'  The  parliament  which  was 
summoned  in  1653  is  still  remembered  as  Barebone's  parlia- 
ment, being  so  called  after  one  of  its  most  active  members,  whose 
name  was  Barebone,  and  who  was  a  leather-seUer  in  Fleet 
Street.*'  Thus  too,  Downing,  though  a  poor  charity-boy,"  be- 
came teller  of  the  exchequer,  and  representative  of  England  at 
the  Hague."  To  these  we  may  add,  that  Colonel  Horton  had 
been  a  gentleman's  servant  ;*•  Colonel  Berry  had  been  a  wood- 
monger  ;*'  Colonel  Cooper  a  haberdasher;*'  Major  Rolfe  a  shoe- 

*•  Walker'9  Independency,  part  i.  p.  148;  Pari  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1608;  Ludlow^ 
Mem,  vol.  ii.  pp.  241,  259  ;  NobWa  Regicides,  vol.  ii.  ppi  158,  162.    , 

"  He  waa  "  a  woollen-draper  at  Dorchester,"  and  was  "  one  of  the  council  of 
state  in  1649  and  1661."  NobWa  Regicides^  vol.  i.  p.  99 :  see  also  Pari,  HisL  vol. 
iii.  p.  1694. 

^  "A  brewer  in  Chichester; in  1660-1  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 

council  of  state."  NobWs  Regicide*,  voL  i.  p.  136.  **  William  .Cawley,  a  brewer  of 
Chichester."     Winttanlesfft  Martyrol,  p.  138. 

"  John  Berners,  *'  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  serving-man,"  was  '*  one 
5f  the  council  of  state  in  1659."    NobW»  Regicides,  vol,  i.  p.  90. 

■•  "  Holland  the  linke-boy."  Walker's  Independency,  part  iii.  p.  87.  **  He  ^tm 
originally  nothing  more  than  a  servant  to  Sir  Henry  Vane ;  .  .  .  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth,  he  was  made  one  of  the  council  of  state  in  1649,  and 
again  in  1650."    iVo6/«'«  Regicides^  vol.  i.  p.  857,  868. 

*•  Noble's  Mem.  of  Orotmoell,  vol  ii.  p.  502. 

**    Walker's  Hist,  of  Independency,  part  i.  p.  167. 

**  Mlis's  Original  Letters  illustrative  of  English  History^  third  series,  voL  iv.  p 
219,  Lond.  1846. 

♦"  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1407 ;  Rose's  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  iii.  p.  172;  OarendonU  R^ 
bellioHy  p.  794. 

**  "  A  poor  child  bred  upon  charity."  Harris's  Stuarts,  vol.  v.  p.  281.  **A  man 
of  an  obscure  birth,  and  more  obscure  education."  Clarendon's  Life  of  Himself,  p 
1116. 

**  See  Vaughan's  Cromwell,  vol  i,  pp.  227,  228,  vol.  ii.  pp.  299,  802,  438 ;  Lister's 
Life  and  Corresp.  of  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  p.  281,  vol,  iii.  p.  1 34.  The  common  opmion 
is,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  at  Hackney ;  but  if  so,  he  was  probably  ille- 
gitimate, considering  the  way  he  was  brought  up.  However,  his  Hackney  origin  is 
very  doubtful,  and  no  one  appears  to  know  who  his  father  was.  See  Notes  and  Qm 
ties,  vol.  iii.  pp.  69,  213. 

*•  Noble's  Regicides,  voL  I.  p.  862.  Cromwell  had  a  great  regard  for  this  remark- 
able man,  who  not  only  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier,  but,  judging  from  a  letter 
of  his  recently  published,  appears  to  have  repaired  the  deficiencies  of  his  early  edu* 
eation.  See  Fairfax  Correspond,  vol.  iv.  pp.  22-25,  108.  There  never  has  been  § 
period  in  the  history  of  England  in  which  so  many  men  of  natural  ability  were  en« 
ployed  in  the  public  service  as  during  the  Commonwealth. 

^  Noble's  Houst  <f  Cromxbell.  vol.  ii.  p.  507. 

••  Noble's  Crom^Hd,  vol.  u.  p.  518 ;  Bates's  TWwWm,  vol  IL  p.  222. 
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maker ;"    Colonel  Fox  a  tinker  ;«•    and  Colonel  Hewson   a 
cobbler/* 

Such  were  the  leaders  of  the  English  rebellion,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  such  were  the  instruments  by  which  the  rebellion 
was  consummated.^*  If  we  now  turn  to  France,  we  shall  clearly 
see  the  difference  between  the  feelings  and  temper  of  the  two 
nations.  In  that  country,  the  old  protective  spirit  still  retained 
its  activity  ;  and  the  people,  being  kept  in  a  state  of  pupUage, 
had  not  acquired  those  habits  of  self-command  and  self-reliance, 
by  which  alone  great  things  can  be  effected.  They  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  look  with  timid  reverence  to  the  upper 
classes,  that,  even  when  they  rose  in  arms,  they  could  not  throw 
off  the  ideas  of  submission  which  were  quickly  discarded  by  our 
ancestors.  The  influence  of  the  higher  ranks  was,  in  England, 
constantly  diminishing ;  in  France,  it  was  scarcely  impaired. 
Hence  it  happened  that,  although  the  English  and  French  re- 
bellions were  contemporary,  and,  in  their  origin,  aimed  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  objects^  they  were  distinguished  by  one  most 
important  difference.  This  was,  that  the  English  rebels  were 
headed  by  popular  leaders  ;  the  French  rebels  by  noble  leaders. 
The  bold  and  sturdy  habits  which  had  long  been  cultivated  in 
England,  enabled  the  middle  and  lower  classes  to  supply  their 
own  chiefe  out  of  their  own  ranks.  In  France,  such  chiefs  were 
not  to  be  found  ;  simply  because,  owing  to  the  protective  spirit, 
such  habits  had  not  been  cultivated.  While,  therefore,  in  our 
island,  the  functions  of  civil  government,  and  of  war,  were  con- 
ducted with  conspicuous  ability,  and  complete  success,  by  butch- 
ers, by   bakers,  by  brewers,  by  cobblers,  and  by  tinkers,  the 

*  Batei'i  Late  TrovhUa,  toI.  i.  p.  87 ;  LudLow^a  Mem.  toL  i.  p.  220. 

**   Walker' $  HiiL  of  Independency,  part  !i.  p.  87. 

*'  Ludlow,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Colonel  Hewaon,  says  that  he  **  had 
been  a  shoemaker.**  Ludlovfe  Memoire^  vol.  ii.  p.  189.  But  this  is  the  amiable 
partiality  of  a  friend ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  gallant  colonel  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  cobbler.  See  Walker'e  Independency^  part  ii.  p.  89 :  WinMani' 
Uife  Martyrcl,  p.  123 ;  Bateie  Late  Troubles,  toL  ii.  p.  222 ;  NobWe  CrcmvoeU,  toL 
IL  pp.  261,  845,  470. 

^  Walker,  who  relates  what  he  himself  witnesied,  says,  that,  about  1649,  the 
army  was  commanded  by  "  colonels  and  superior  officers,  who  lord  it  in  their  gilt 
coaches,  rich  apparel,  costly  feastings ;  though  some  of  them  led  dray-horses,  wore 
leather-pelts,  and  were  never  able  to  name  their  own  fathers  or  mothers."  Hist,  oj 
Independ  part.  ii.  p.  244.  The  Mercuriue  Rustieus,  1647,  says,  **  Chelmsford  wsf 
governed  by  a  tinker,  two  cobblers,  two  tailors,  two  pedlars."  Southey's  Common' 
place  Book,  third  series,  1850,  p.  430.  And,  at  p.  434,  another  work,  in  1647,  makes 
a  shnilar  statement  in  regard  to  Cambridge ;  while  Lord  Holies  assures  us,  that 
^  most  of  the  colonels  and  officers  (were)  mean  tradesmen,  brewers,  taylors,  gold- 
smiths, shoemakers,  and  the  like."  ffoUes's  Memoirs,  p.  149.  When  Whitelocke 
was  in  Sweden,  in  1653,  the  prstor  of  one  of  the  towns  abused  the  parliament, 
laying,  "  that  they  had  killed  their  king,  and  were  a  company  of  tailors  and  cob- 
blers.^ Whiteloek's  Sioedish  Embasiv,  vol.  i.  p.  205.  See  also  a  v'Ote  in  CarwUken'$ 
Hiai,  of  the  Church  of  England^  vol.  li.  p.  156. 
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struggle  which,  at  the  same  moment,  was  going  on  in  France^ 
presented  an  appearance  totally  different.  In  that  country,  the 
rebellion  was  headed  by  men  of  a  far  higher  standing  ;  men,  in- 
deed, of  the  longest  and  most  illustrious  lineage.  There,  to  be 
sure,  was  a  display  of  unexampled  splendour  ;  a  galaxy  of  rank, 
a  noble  assemblage  of  aristocratic  insurgents  and  titled  dema- 
gogues. There  was  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  the  Prince  de  Conti, 
the  Prince  de  Marsillac,  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  the  Duke  de 
Beaufort,  the  Duke  de  Longueville,  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  the 
Duke  de  Nemours,  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  the  Duke  de  Brissac, 
the  Duke  d'Elboeuf,  the  Duke  de  Oandale,  the  Duke  de  la  Tre- 
mouille,  the  Marquis  de  la  Boulaye,  the  Marquis  de  Laigues, 
the  Marquis  de  Noirmoutier,  the  Marquis  de  Vitry,  the  Marquis 
de  Fosseuse,  the  Marquis  de  Sillery,  the  Marquis  d'Estissac,  the 
Marquis  d'Hocquincourt,  the  Count  de  Rantzau,  the  Count  de 
Montresor. 

These  were  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde;"  and  the  mere  an- 
nouncement of  their  names  indicates  the  difference  between  the 
French  and  English  rebellions.  And,  in  consequence  of  this  dif- 
ference, there  followed  some  results,  which  are  well  worth  the 
attention  of  those  writers  who,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  pro- 
gress of  human  affairs,  seek  to  uphold  that  aristocratic  power, 
which,  fortunately  for  the  interests  of  mankind,  has  long  been 
waning ;  and  which,  during  the  last  seventy  years,  has,  in  the 
most  civilized  countries,  received  such  severe  and  repeated  shocks, 
that  its  ultimate  fate  is  hardly  a  matter  respecting  which  much 
doubt  can  now  be  entertained. 

The  English  rebellion  was  headed  by  men,  whose  tastes, 
habits,  and  associations,  being  altogether  popular,  formed  a 
bond  of  sympathy  between  them  and  the  people,  and  preserved 
the  union  of  the  whole  party.  In  France,  the  sympathy  was 
very  weak,  and  therefore  the  union  was  very  precarious.  What 
sort  of  sympathy  could  there  be  between  the  mechanic  and  the 
peasant,  toiling  for  their  daily  bread,  and  the  rich  and  dissolute 
noble,  whose  life  was  passed  in  those  idle  and  frivolous  pursuits 
which  debased  his  mind,  and  made  his  order  a  byword  and  a  re- 
proach among  the  nations  ?  To  talk  of  sympathy  existing  be- 
tween the  two  classes  is  a  manifest  absurdity,  and  most  assur> 
edly  would  have  been  deemed  an  insult  by  those  high-born  men, 
who  treated  their  inferiors  with  habitual  and  insolent  contempt. 
It  is  true,  that,  from  causes  which  have  been  already  stated,  ^e 

**  Even  De  Retz,  who  vainly  attempted  to  organize  a  popular  party,  found  that 
t  was  tnipoRsible  to  take  any  step  without  the  nobles ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  deoi* 
ocratic  tendencies,  he,  in  1648,  thought  it  advisable  **  tdcher  d'engager  dans  lei 
Dt^rCts  publics  les  peraonnes  de  quality.     Mhn,  dt  Joly^  p.  31. 
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peuple  did,  unhappily  for  themselves,  look  up  to  those  above 
them  with  the  greatest  veneration  y^*  hut  every  page  of  French 
history  proves  how  unworthily  this  feeling  was  reciprocat-ed,  and 
in  how  complete  a  thraldom  the  lower  classes  were  kept.  While, 
therefore,  the  French,  from  their  long-established  habits  of  de- 
pendence, were  become  incapable  of  conducting  their  own  rebel- 
lion, and,  on  that  account,  were  obliged  to  place  themselves  un- 
der the  command  of  their  nobles,  this  very  necessity  confirmed 
the  servility  which  caused  it ;  and  thus  stunting  the  growth  of 
freedom,  prevented  the  nation  from  effecting,  by  their  civil  wars, 
those  great  things  which  we,  in  England,  were  able  to  bring 
about  by  ours. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  French  literature  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  to  see  the  incompatibility  of  the  two 
classes,  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  fusing  into  one  party  the 
popular  and  aristocratic  spirit.  While  the  object  of  the  people 
was  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke,  the  dbject  of  the  nobles 
was  merely  to  find  new  sources  of  excitement,**  and  minister  to 
that  personal  vanity  for  which,  as  a  body,  they  have  always  been 
notorious.  As  this  is  a  department  of  history  that  has  been 
little  studied,  it  will  be  interesting  to  collect  a  few  instances, 
which  will  illustrate  the  temper  of  the  French  aristocracy,  and 
will  show  what  sort  of  honours,  and  what  manner  of  distinc- 
tions, those  were,  which  this  powerful  class  was  most  anxious  to 
obtain. 

That  the  objects  chiefly  coveted  were  of  a  very  trifling  de- 
scription, will  be  anticipated  by  whoever  has  studied  the  effect 
which,  in  an  immense  majority  of  minds,  hereditary  distinctions 
produce  upon  personal  character.  How  pernicious  such  distinc- 
tions are,  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  history  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean aristocracies ;  and  in  the  notorious  fact  that  none  of  them 
have  preserved  even  a  mediocrity  of  talent,  except  in  countries 

"  Mab'"  {Observations  sur  VJBist.  ds  France^  vol.  i.  p.  367)  frankly  says,  *'  L*ex- 
emple  d*tm  grand  a  tonjoani  4t^  plus  contagieux  chez  le  Fran^ais  que  partout  ail 
leQrs."  See  alao  vol.  ii.  p.  267  :  "  Jamais  Texemple  des  grandt  n^a  6t6  aussi  con- 
tagieux  ailleurs  qu'en  France ;  on  dirait  quails  oot  le  malheureux  privilege  de  tout 
justifier.'*  Rivarol,  tbough  his  opinions  on  other  points  were  entirely  opposed  to 
those  of  Mably,  says,  that,  in  France,*'  la  noblesse  est  aux  yeux  du  peuple  uno  espdco 
de  reHgion,  dont  les  gentilshommes  sont  lea  pr^tres.*'  Man,  de  HivanU^  p.  94. 
Happily,  the  French  Revolution,  or  rather  the  circumstances  which  caused  th« 
French  Revolution,  have  utterly  destroyed  this  ignominious  homage. 

**  The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  candidly  admits  that,  in  1649,  the  nobles  raised 
a  civil  war,  "avec  d'autant  plus  do  chaleur  que  c^^tait  une  nouveaut^.^*  Mem.  de 
Roehefmtcatdd^  vol  I  p.  406.  Thus  too  Lemon tey  (Etablissenient  de  Louis  XI K,  p. 
86S):  **La  vieille  noblesse,  qui  ne  savait  que  combattre,  faisait  la  guerre  par  gofit, 
par  besoin,  par  vanity,  par  ennui."  Compare,  in  Mim,  d'Omer  Talon^  vol.  ii.  pp. 
467,  468,  a  summary  of  the  reasons  which,  in  1649,  induced  the  nobles  to  go  to  war; 
and  on  the  way  in  which  their  frivolity  debased  the  Fronde,  see  LavollUj  Hitt,  de* 
frmnfeAs^  voL  ill.  pp.  160, 170. 
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where  they  are  frequently  invigorated  by  the  infusion  of  plebeian 
blood,  and  their  order  strengthened  by  the  accesssion  of  those 
masculine  energies  which  are  natural  to  men  who  make  their  own 
position,  but  cannot  be  looked  for  in  men  whose  position  is  made 
for  them.  For,  when  the  notion  is  once  firmly  implanted  in  the 
mind,  that  the  source  of  honour  is  from  without,  rather  than 
from  within,  it  must  invariably  happen  that  the  possession  oi 
external  distinction  will  be  preferred  to  the  sense  of  inter- 
nal power.  In  such  cases,  the  majesty  of  the  human  intellect, 
and  the  dignity  of  human  knowledge,  are  considered  subordinate 
to  those  mock  and  spurious  gradations  by  which  weak  men 
measure  the  degrees  of  their  own  littleness.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  real  precedence  of  things  becomes  altogether  reversed  ;  that 
which  is  trifling  is  valued  more  than  that  which  is  great ;  and 
the  mind  is  enervated  by  conforming  to  a  false  stantiard  of  merit, 
which  its  own  prejudices  have  raised.  On  this  account,  they 
are  evidently  in  the  wrong,  who  reproach  the  nobles  with  their 
pride,  as  if  it  were  a  characteristic  of  their  order.  The  truth  is, 
that  if  pride  were  once  established  among  them,  their  extinction 
would  rapidly  follow.  To  talk  of  the  pride  of  hereditary  i*ank, 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Pride  depends  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  self-applause ;  vanity  is  fed  by  the  applause  of  others. 
Pride  is  a  reserved  and  lofty  passion,  which  disdains  those  ex- 
ternal distinctions  that  vanity  eagerly  grasps.  The  proud  man 
sees,  in  his  own  mind,  the  source  of  his  own  dignity ;  which,  as 
he  well  knows,  can  be  neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  any 
acts  except  those  which  proceed  solely  from  himself.  The  vain 
man,  restless,  insatiable,  and  always  craving  after  the  admira- 
tion of  his  contemporaries,  must  naturally  make  great  account 
of  those  external  marks,  those  visible  tokens,  which,  whether 
they  be  decorations  or  titles,  strike  directly  on  the  senses,  and 
thus  captivate  the  vulgar,  to  whose  understandings  they  are  im- 
mediately obvious.  This,  therefore,  being  the  great  distinction, 
that  pride  looks  within,  while  vanity  looks  without,  it  is  clear 
that  when  a  man  values  himself  for  a  rank  which  he  inherited  by 
chance,  without  exertion,  and  without  merit,  it  is  a  proof,  not  oi 

{ride,  but  of  vanity,  and  of  vanity  of  the  most  despicable  kind, 
t  is  a  proof  that  such  a  man  has  no  sense  of  real  dignity,  no  idea 
of  what  that  is  in  which  alone  all  greatness  consists.  What  mar*- 
vel  if,  to  minds  of  this  sort,  the  most  insignificant  trifles  should 
swell  into  matters  of  the  highest  importance  ?  What  marvel 
if  such  empty  understandings  should  be  busied  with  ribands,  and 
stars,  and  crosses ;  if  this  noble  should  yearn  after  the  Garter, 
and  that  noble  pine  for  the  Golden  Fleece  ;  if  one  man  should 
long  to  carry  a  wand  in  the  precincts  of  the  court,  and  anothei 
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to  fQl  an  o£Sce  in  the  royal  household  ;  while  the  ambition 
of  a  third,  is,  to  make  his  daughter  a  maid-of*honour,  or  to  raise 
his  wife  to  he  mistress  of  the  robes  ? 

We,  seeing  these  things^  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  the 
French  nobles,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  displayed,  in  their 
intrigues  and  disputes,  a  frivolity,  which;  though  redeemed  by 
occasional  exceptions,  is  the  natural  characteristic  of  every  hered- 
itary aristocracy.  A  few  examples  of  this  will  suffice  to  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  tastes  and  temper  of  that  powerful 
class  which,  during  several  centuries,  retailed  the  progress  of 
French  civilization. 

Of  all  the  questions  on  which  the  French  nobles  were  divided, 
the  most  important  was  that  touching  the  right  of  sitting  in  the 
royal  presence.  This  was  considered  to  be  a  matter  of  such 
gravity,  that,'  in  comparison  with  it,  a  mere  struggle  for  liberty 
faded  into  insignificance.  And  what  made  it  still  more  exciting 
to  the  minds  of  the  nobles  was,  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which 
this  great  social  problem  was  beset.  According  to  the  ancient  eti- 
quette of  the  French  court,  if  a  man  were  a  duke,  his  wife  might 
sit  in  the  presence  of  the  queen  ;  but  if  his  rank  were  inferior,  even 
if  he  were  a  marquis,  no  such  liberty  could  be  allowed.*'  So  far, 
the  rule  was  very  simple,  and,  to  the  duchesses  themselves,  highly 
agreeable.  But  the  marquises,  the  counts,  and  the  other  illus- 
trious nobles,  were  uneasy  at  this  invidious  distinction,  and  ex- 
erted all  their  energies  to  procure  for  their  own  wives  the  same 
honour.  This  the  dukes  strenuously  resisted  ;  but,  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances which,  unfortunately,  are  not  fully  understood,  an  in- 
novation was  made  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  the  privilege 
of  sitting  in  the  same  room  with  the  queen  was  conceded  to  the 
female  members  of  the  Bouillon  family.'^    In  consequence  of  this 

**  Hence  the  duchesses  were  called  **  femraes  asuses ;"  those  of  lower  rank  "  non 
assises.*'  Mim.  de  Fontenay  Marenily  vol.  i.  p.  111.  The  Count  de  S4gnr  tells  ai 
that  '*  les  duchesses  jouissaient  de  la  prerogative  d*6tre  assises  sur  un  tabouret  ches 
La  reine."  Mbn.  de  Sigur,  vol.  i.  p.  79.  The  importance  attached  to  this  is  amus- 
ingly illustrated  in  Mm.  dti  Saint-Simony  vol.  ill.  pp.  216-218,  Paris,  1842 ;  which 
should  be  compared  with  De  ToequevUU,  R^ne  de  Louie  JCV,  voL  ii.  p.  116,  and 
Mem,  de  Oenlie^  vol  z.  p.  888. 

*'*  "  Snrvint  incontinent  one  autre  difficult^  &  la  cour  sur  le  sujet  des  tabourets, 
que  doivent  avoir  les  dames  dans  la  cbambre  de  la  reine  ;  car  encore  que  ceU  ne 
raccorde  r6gnlikreroent  qu^auz  duchesses,  n^anmoius  le  feu  roi  Louis  XllI  Tavoit 
accordiauz  filles  de  la  maison  de  Bouillon,'*  &c.  Mhn.  d'Omer  Talon^  vol.  iii.  n. 
5.  See  also,  on  this  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  duchesses  under  Louts  XIII. 
the  case  of  Siguier,  in  Puche^  Mimoiree  SecreUy  vol.  i.  pp.  860,  861.  The  consequent 
cses  of  the  innovation  were  very  serious ;  and  Tallemant  des  K^ux  {Hietcriettee,  voL 
vUi  pp.  228,  224)  mentions  a  dbtinguislied  lady,  of  whom  he  says :  "  Pour  satisfain 
•on  ambition,  il  lui  falioit  ud  tabouret ;  elle  cabale  pour  ^pouser  le  vieux  Bouilloo 
La  Marck  veuf  pour  la  seconde  foie."  In  this  she  failed ;  but,  determined  not  to  be 
baffled,  ^*  elle  ne  se  rebute  point,  et  voulant  k  toute  force  avoir  un  tabouret,  elle 
Apottse  le  fils  aInA  du  due  de  YiUars ;  c^est  un  ridicule  He  corps  et  d^esprit,  oar  0 
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evil  precedent,  the  qnestion  became  seriously  complicated,  sinoe 
other  members  of  the  aristocracy  considered  that  the  purity  of  their 
descent  gave  them  claims  nowise  inferior  to  those  of  the  house  ol 
Bouillon,  whose  antiquity,  they  said,  had  been  grossly  exaggerated. 
The  contest  which  ensued,  had  the  effect  of  breaking  up  tide  noblea 
into  two  hostile  parties,  one  of  which  sought  to  preserve  that  ex«- 
clusive  privilege  in  which  the  other  wished  to  participate 
To  reconcile  these  rival  pretensions,  various  expedients  were 
su^ested;  but  all  were  in  vain,  and  the  court,  during  the 
administration  of  Mazarin,  being  pressed  by  the  fear  of  a 
rebellion,  showed  symptoms  of  giving  way,  and  of  yielding  to  the 
inferior  nobles  the  point  they  so  ardently  desired.  In  1648  and 
1649,  the  queen-regent,  acting  under  the  advice  of  her  council, 
♦brmally  conceded  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  royal  presence  to 
the  three  most  distinguished  members  of  the  lower  aristocracy, 
namely,  the  Countess  de  Fleix,  Madame  de  Pons,  and  the 
Princess  de  Marsillac.*^  Scarcely  had  this  decision  been  pro- 
mulgated, when  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  peers  of  the 
realm  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  agitation.*'  They  imme- 
diately summoned  to  the  capital  those  members  of  their  own 
order  who  were  interested  in  repelling  this  daring  agression, 
and,  forming  themselves  into  an  assembly,  they  at  once  adopted 
measures  to  vindicate  their  ancient  rights.^ °  On  the  other  hand, 
the  inferior  nobles,  flushed  by  their  recent  success,  insisted  that 
the  concession  just  made  should  be  raised  into  a  precedent ;  and 
that,  as  the  honour  of  being  seated  in  the  presence  of  majesty 
had  been  conceded  to  the  house  of  Foix,  in  the  person  of  the 
Countess  de  Fleix,  it  should  likewise  be  granted  to  all  those  who 
could  prove  that  their  ancestry  was  equally  illustrious."  The 
greatest  confusion  now  arose  ;  and  both  sides  urgently  insisting 

est  bossu  et  quasi  imbecile,  et  gueuz  par-dessua  cela.**    This  melancholj  event  hap- 
pened in  1649. 

**  Ajb  to  the  Countess  de  Fleix  and  Madame  de  Pons,  see  Mian,  dn  MottevUUj  toL 
ill  pp.  116,  869.  According  to  the  same  high  authority  (vol.  iii.  p.  867),  the  infc* 
rioritj  of  the  Princess  de  Marsillae  consisted  in  the  painful  fact,  that  her  husband 
was  merely  the  son  of  a  duke,  and  the  duke  himself  was  still  alive,  "  il  n^6toit  que ' 
gcntiihomme,  et  son  pdre  le  due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  n'4toit  pas  mort.** 

**  The  long  account  of  these  proceedings  in  Mim,  de  MotteviUe^  toL  iii.  pp.  86*7- 
898,  shows  the  importance  attached  to  them  by  contemporary  opinion. 

"*  In  October,  164U  "  la  noblesse  s'assemb'la  k  Paris  Bur  le  fait  des  tabourets." 
J/%n.  de  Lenet,  vol.  i.  p.  184. 

**  "  Tous  ceux  done  qui  par  leurs  aTeux  avoient  dans  leurs  maisons  de  la  gran- 
deur, par  des  alliances  des  femmes  descendues  de  cenx  qui  Solent  autrefois  mutrea 
et  souverains  des  provinces  de  France,  demanddrent  la  m^me  prerogative  que  cell* 
qui  venoit  d'etre  accord^e  au  sang  de  Foix.*'  Mim.  de  MottevUUy  vol.  lii.  p.  117. 
A.nother  contemporary  says :  **  Cette  pretention  ^mut  toutes  les  maisons  de  la 
ccur  sur  cette  difference  et  inegalite."  Mhn.  d*Omer  Talon^  vol.  iii.  p.  6;  and  vol. 
U.  p.  487  :  "  le  marquis  de  Koirmoutier  et  celui  de  Yitry  demandoient  le  taboufof 
OOar  leurs  femmea.'* 
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on  their  own  claims,  there  was,  for  many  months,  imminent  dan- 
ger lest  the  question  should  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  the 
sword."  But  as  the  higher  nobles,  though  less  numerous  than 
their  opponents,  were  more  powerful,  the  dispute  was  finally  set- 
tled in  their  favour.  The  queen  sent  to  their  assembly  a  formal 
message,  which  was  conveyed  by  four  of  the  marshals  of  France, 
and  in  which  she  promised  to  revoke  those  privileges,  the  con- 
cession of  which  had  given  such  offence  to  the  most  Ulustrious 
mopabers  of  the  French  aristocracy.  At  the  same  time,  the 
marshals  not  only  pledged  themselves  as  responsible  for  the 
promise  of  the  queen,  but  undertook  to  sign  an  agreement  that 
they  would  personally  superintend  its  execution.*^  The  nobles, 
however,  who  felt  that  they  had  been  aggrieved  in  their  most 
tender  point,  were  not  yet  satisfied,  and,  to  appease  them,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  atonement  should  be  as  public  as  the  injury. 
It  was  found  necessary,  before  they  would  peaceably  disperse, 
that  government  should  issue  a  document,  signed  by  the  queen- 
regent,  and  by  the  four  secretaries  of  state,«^  in  which  the  favours 
granted  to  the  unprivileged  nobility  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
much-<2herished  honour  of  sitting  in  the  royal  presence  was  taken 
away  from  the  Princess  de  Marsillac,  from  Madame  de  Pons,  and 
fix)m  the  Countess  de  Fleix." 

These  were  the  subjects  which'  occupied  the  minds,  and 
wasted  the  energies,  of  the  French  nobles,  while  their  country 
was  distracted  by  civil  wars,  and  while  questions  were  at  issue 
of  the  greatest  importance, — questions  concerning  the  liberty  of 
the  nation,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  government."  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  unfit  such  men  must  have 
been  to  head  the  people  in  their  arduous  struggle,  and  how  im- 
mense was  the  difference  between  them  and  the  leaders  of  the 
great  English  Rebellion.  The  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Fronde 
are,  indeed,  obvious,  when  we  consider  that  its  chiefs  were  drawn 
from  that  very  class  respecting  whose  tastes  and  feelings  some 

^  Indeed,  at  one  moment,  it  waa  determined  that  a  counter-demonstration  should 
be  made  on  the  part  of  the  inferior  nobles ;  a  proceeding  which,  if  adopted,  must 
kave  caused  cinl  war :  *'  Nous  r^soIAmes  une  contre>as8embl^  de  noblesse  pour  sou* 
tenir  le  tabouret  de  ia  maison  de  Rohan."    De  ReU^  MimoireSy  vol.  i.  p.  284. 

«*  Mhn.  de  MotUvUh,  vol.  iii.  p.  389. 

^  **  Sign6  d'eUe,  et  dea  quatre  secretaires  d'etat."    Ibid,  vol.  iii.  p.  891. 

**  The  best  accounts  of  this  great  struggle  will  be  found  in  the  Mhnoira  of 
Madame  deMotteviUe^  and  in  those  of  Omer  Talon;  two  writers  of  Tery  diflferent 
jninds,  but  both  of  them  deeply  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  contest. 

**  Saint  Aulaire  {HUt.  de  la  Fronde^  toI.  i.  p.  SH)  says,  that  in  this  same  year 
(1649),"  Tesprit  de  discussion  fermentait  dans  toutes  les  tMes,  et  chacun  k  cette  6poque 
soumettait  les  actes  de  Fautoritd  &  un  examen  raisonn^."  Thus,  too,  in  Mim,  d$ 
Montglai,  under  1649,  **i>n  ne  parlait  publiquement  dans  Paris  que  de  r^pnbliqua 
•t  de  liberty."  toI.  iL  p.  186.  In  1648,  '*  eflfhsa  est  contemptik)  super  principes.'^ .  MNk 
^OfM^  Taion,  toL  !L  p.  271. 
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evidence  has  just  been  given."  How  that  evidence  might  be 
almost  indefinitely  extended,  is  well  known  to  readers  of  the 
French  memoirs  of  the  seventeenth  century, — a  class  of  worka 
which,  being  mostly  written  either  by  the  nobles  or  their  adhe- 
rents, supplies  the  best  materials  from  which  an  opinion  may  be 
formed.  In  looking  into  these  authorities,  where  such  matters 
are  related  with  a  becoming  sense  of  their  importance,  we  find 
the  greatest  difficulties  and  disputes  arising  as  to  who  was  to 
have  an  arm-chair  at  court ;««  who  was  to*  be  invited  to  the  royal 
dinners,  and  who  was  to  be  excluded  from  them  ;«■  who  was  to 
be  kissed  by  the  queen,  and  who  was  not  to  be  kissed  by  her  ;^® 
who  should  have  the  first  seat  in  church  ;^*  what  the  proper  pro- 
portion was  between  the  rank  of  difierent  persons,  and  the  length 
of  the  cloth  on  which  they  were  allowed  to  stand  ;'*  what  was  the 
dignity  a  noble  must  have  attained,  in  order  to  justify  his  enter- 
ing the  Louvre  in  a  coach ;"  who  was  to  have  precedence  at 
coronations  ;^*  whether  all  dukes  were  equal,  or  whether,  as  some 

*^  That  the  failure  of  tho  Fronde  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  iDconstancy  of  the 
people,  is  admitted  bj  De  Retz,  by  far  the  ablest  observer  of  his  time  :  "  Vous  vous 
6tounerez  peut^tre  de  ce  que  je  dis  plus  sAr,  k  cause  de  llnstabilit^  du  peuple :  mak 
il  faut  avouer  que  celoi  de  Paris  se  fixe  plus  ais^cDt  qu'aucun  autre ;  et  H.  de 
Villeroi,  qui  a  6t6  le  plus  habile  homme  de  son  si^cle,  et  qui  en  a  parfaitement  connu 
le  naturel  dans  tout  le  course  de  la  ligue,  ot  ii  le  gouvema  sous  M.  du  Maine,  a  6t6 
de  ce  sentiment.  Ce  que  j*en  6prouyois  moi-mdme  me  ie  persuadoit.**  Jlihn.  di 
Retz^  Tol.  i.  p.  S48 ;  a  remarkable  passage,  and  forming  a  strildng  contrast  to  the 
declamation  of  those  ignorant  writers  who  are  always  reproaching  the  people  with 
their  fickleness. 

**  This  knotty  point  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom,  ii 
1649,  *Ma  reine  fit  de  grands  honneurs,  et  lui  donna  une  chaise  k  bras.**  Menu  <k 
MbttevilU^  vol.  iii.  p.  275.  In  the  chamber  of  the  king,  the  matter  seems  to  have 
been  differently  arranged ;  for  Omer  Talon  (^Mim.  vol.  ii.  p.  882)  tells  us  that  "  le 
unc  d'Orleans  n^avoit  point  de  fauteuil,  mais  un  simple  sidge  pliant,  k  cause  que  nous 
dtions  dans  la  chambre  du  roi.**  In  the  subsequent  year,  the  scene  not  being  in 
the  king's  room,  the  same  writer  describes  "  M.  le  due  d'Orleans  assis  dans  un 
fauteuil.**  IbicL  vol.  iii.  p.  95.  Compare  L$  Vauor^  Hut.  de  LouU  XIIlj  vol.  viiL 
p.  810.  Voltaire  {Diet.  Philoa,  art.  Cerimpnies)  says:  *^Le fauteuil  k  bras,  la  chaise 
k  dos,  le  tabouret,  la  main  droite  et  la  main  gauche,  ont  M  pendant  plusieun 
Slides  d*importants  objets  de  politique,  et  d*illu8tres  sujets  de  querelles.**  (Euvnt 
de  Voltaire,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  486.  The  etiquette  of  the  "fauteuil**  and  "chaise"  is  ex- 
plained in  Mem,  de  Oenlie^  vol  x.  p.  287. 

*'  See  Mem,  de  Motteville^  vol.  iii.  pp.  309,  310. 

^  See  a  list  of  those  it  was  proper  for  the  queen  to  kiss,  in  Mhn.  de  MotteviUe^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  318. 

**  Mh/L  cTOmer  Tcdon,  vol.  i.  pp.  217-219.  The  Prince  de  Cond6  hotly  asserted, 
that  at  a  Te  Deum  "  il  no  pouvait  6tre  assis  en  autre  place  que  dans  la  premik« 
chaire.**    This  was  in  1642. 

^  For  a  quarrel  respecting  the  "  drap  de  pied,**  see  Mhiu  de  MottevUle^  vol.  & 
p.  249. 

**  A  very  serious  dispute  was  caused  by  the  claim  of  the  Prince  de  MarsiMao^ 
for  "  permission  d*entrer  dans  le  Louvre  en  oarrosse.**  Mim.  de  MottevUle,  vol.  ilL 
pp.  367,  889. 

^*  JJnm.  de  Pontekartrain^  vol  i.  pp.  422,  428,  at  the  coronation  of  Louis  XIIL 
Other  instances  of  difficulties  caused  by  questions  of  precedence,  will  be  found  i| 
iAm.  d'Omer  Tai<yn^  voL  iii.  pp.  23,  24,  487 ;  and  even  in  the  grave  work  of  SiiUv 
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thcmglit,  the  Duke  de  Boaillon,  having  once  poBsessed  the  sot 
ereignty  of  Sedan,  was  superior  to  the  Duke  de  la  Bochefoucauld, 
who  had  never  possessed  any  sovereignty  at  all ;'»  whether  the 
Duke  de  Beaufort  ought  or  ought  not  to  enter  the  council-cham- 
ber hefore  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  and  whether,  being  there,  he 
ought  to  sit  above  him.'^  These  were  the  great  questions  of  the 
day :  while,  as  if  to  exhaust  every  form  of  absurdity,  the  most 
serious  misunderstandings  arose  as  to  who  should  have  the  honour 
of  giving  the  kmg  his  napkin  as  he  ate  his  meals,^^  and  who  was 
to  enjoy  the  inestimable  privilege  of  helping  on  the  queen  with 
her  shift.'^ 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  I  owe  some  apology  to  the 
reader  for  obtruding  upon  his  notice  these  miserable  disputes 
respecting  matters  which,  however  despicable  they  now  appear, 
were  once  valued  by  men  not  wholly  devoid  of  understanding. 
But,  it  should  be  remembered  that  their  occurrence,  and  above 
all,  the  importance  formerly  attached  to  them,  is  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  French  mind  ;  and  they  are  therefore  to  be  estimated, 
not  according  to  their  intrinsic  dignity,  but  according  to  the  in- 
formation they  supply  respecting  a  state  of  things  whi(;h  has  now 
passed  away.  Events  of  this  sort,  though  neglected  by  ordinary 
historians,  are  among  the  staff  and  staple  of  history.  Not  only 
do  they  assist  in  bringing  before  our  minds  the  age  to  which  they 

(Economiet  RoyaUf^  vol.  vii.  p.  126,  toL  viii.  p.  895;  whieh  should  be  compared 
with  De  Thou,  Hitt,  Univ.  vol.  ix.  pp.  86,  87. 

^*  Mhn,  de  Lenet,  vol.  i.  pp.  878,  879.  Leoet,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
nobles,  relates  all  this  without  the  faintest  perception  of  its  absurdity.  I  ought  not 
to  omit  a  terrible  dispute,  in  1652,  respecting  the  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the 
Duke  de  Rohan  (Mim,  de  CtmrarU  pp.  151,  152);  nor  another  dispute,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  lY.,  as  to  whether  a  duke  ought  to  sign  his  name  before  a  marshal,  or 
whether  the  marshal  should  sign  first.     De  Thauy  IRet.  Univ.  vol  zL  p.  11. 

^*  This  difficulty,  in  1652,  caused  a  violent  quarrel  between  the  two  dukes,  and 
ended  in  a  duel,  in  which  the  Duke  de  Nemours  was  killed,  as  is  mentioned  by  most 
of  the  contemporary  writers.  See  Mhn,  de  Momtglat,  vol.  ii.  p.  857 ;  Mhn,  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  vol.  ii.  p.  172;  MSm,  de  Oonrarl^  pp.  172-175;  Mim.  de  Retz,  voL 
H.  p.  208 ;  Minu  d*Omer  Talon,  vol.  iii,  p.  437. 

^*  Pontcbartrain,  one  of  the  ministers  of  state,  writes,  under  the  year  1620: 
^  En  ce  mdme  temps  s'^toit  mt  un  trte  grand  diffiarend  entre  M.  le  prince  de  Cond4 
et  M.  le  comte  de  Soissons,  sur  le  sujet  de  la  serviette  que  chacun  d^euz  pr6tendoit 
devoir  presenter  au  roi  quand  ils  se  rencontreroient  tous  deux  prte  sa  majest^.^' 
Mkn,  de  Pcntchartrain,  voL  ii  p.  295.  Le  Vassor,  who  gives  a  fuller  account 
{Beffnede  Louie  XIII,  vol.  iii.  pp.  536,  587),  says:  **GachuD  des  deux  princes  du 
sang  fort  ^chaufTez  &  qui  feroit  une  fonction  de  maltre  d*hdtel,  tiroit  la  serviette  de 
ion  c6t6,  et  la  contestation  augmentoit  d'une  mani^re  dont  les  suites  pouvoient 
devenir  (acheoaes.**  But  the  king  interposing,  '*  ils  furent  done  obliges  de  c6der : 
mais  ce  ne  fut  pas  sans  se  dire  Tun  k  Tautre  des  paroles  hautes  et  mena^antes.^' 

**  According  to  some  authorities,  a  man  ought  to  be  a  duke  before  his  wife 
could  be  allowed  to  meddle  with  the  queen's  shift ;  according  to  other  authorities, 
the  lady-in-waiting,  whoever  she  might  be,  had  the  right,  unless  a  princess  hap- 
pened to  be  present.  On  these  alternatives,  and  on  the  difficulties  caused  by  them^ 
compare  Mem,  de  Saint-Simon,  1842,  vol  vii.  p.  125,  with  Mhn,  de  MottevUle,  vol 
iL  pp.  28,  276,  277. 
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refer,  but  in  a  philosophic  point  of  view  they  are  highly  impoN 
tant.  They  are  part  of  the  materials  from  which  we  may  gen- 
eralize the  laws  of  that  great  protective  spirit,  which  in  different 
periods  assumes  different  shapes  ;  but  which,  whatever  its  form 
may  be,  always  owes  its  power  to  the  feeling  of  veneration  as  op- 
posed to  the  feeling  of  independence.  How  natural  this  power 
is,  in  certain  stages  of  society,  becomes  evident  if  we  examine 
the  basis  on  which  veneration  is  itself  supported.  The  origin  oi 
veneration  is  wonder  and  fear.  These  two  passions,  either  alone 
or  combined,  are  the  ordinary  source  of  veneration  ;  and  the  way 
in  which  they  arise  is  obvious.  We  wonder  because  we  are  ig- 
norant, and  we  fear  because  we  are  weak.  It  is  therefore  natural, 
that  in  former  times,  when  men  were  more  ignorant  and  more 
weak  than  they  now  are,  they  should  likewise  have  been  moro 
given  to  veneration,  more  inclined  to  those  habits  of  reverence, 
which  if  carried  into  religion,  cause  superstition,  and  if  carried 
into  politics,  cause  despotism.  In  the  ordinary  march  of  society, 
these  evils  are  remedied  by  that  progress  of  knowledge,  which  at 
once  lessens  our  ignorance  and  increases  our  resources  :  in  other 
words,  which  diminishes  our  proneness  to  wonder  and  to  fear,  and 
thus  weakening  our  feelings  of  veneration,  strengthens,  in  the 
same  proportion,  our  feelings  of  independence.  But  in  France, 
this  natural  tendency  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  counteracted 
by  an  opposite  tendency ;  so  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
protective  spirit  was  enfeebled  by  the  advance  of  knowledge,  it 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  invigorated  by  those  social  and  political 
circumstances  which  I  have  attempted  to  trace  ;  and  by  virtue 
of  which,  each  class  exercising  great  power  over  the  one  below  it, 
the  subordination  and  subserviency  of  the  whole  were  completely 
maintained.  Hence  the  mind  became  accustomed  to  look  up- 
wards, and  to  rely,  not  on  its  own  resources,  but  on  the  resources 
of  others.  Hence  that  pliant  and  submissive  disposition,  for 
which  the  French,  until  the  eighteenth  century,  were  always 
remarkable.  Hence,  too,  that  inordinate  respect  for  the  opin- 
ions of  others,  on  which  vanity,  as  one  of  their  national  charac- 
teristics, is  founded.^'  For,  the  feelings  of  vanity  and  of  venera- 
tion have  evidently  this  in  common,  that  they  induce  each  man 
to  measure  his  actions  by  a  standard  external  to  himself ;  while 
the  opposite  feelings  of  pride  and  of  independence  would  make 
him  prefer  that  internal  standard  which  his  own  mind  alone  can 
supply.  The  result  of  all  this  was,  that  when,  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  intellectual  movement  stimidated 
the  French  to  rebellion,  its  efBect  was  neutralised  by  that  social 

**  Also  connected  with  the  institntion  of  chivalry,  both  being  cognate  miiit^onu 
•I  the  same  spirit. 
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tendenoy  which,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  kept  alive  the 
habits  of  their  old  subservience.  Thus  it  wa«  that,  while  the 
war  went  on,  there  still  remained  a  constant  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  look  up  to  the  nobles,  on  the  part  of  the 
nobles  to  look  up  to  the  crown.  Both  classes  relied  upon  what 
they  saw  immediately  above  them.  The  people  believed  that 
without  the  nobles  there  was  no  safety;  the  nobles  believed 
that  without  the  crown  there  was  no  honour.  In  the  case  of  the 
nobles,  this  opinion  can  hardly  be  blamed ;  for  as  their  distinc* 
tions  proceed  from  the  crown,  they  have  a  direct  interest  in  up* 
holding  the  ancient  notion  that  the  sovereign  is  the  fountain 
y{  honour.  They  have  a  direct  interest  in  that  preposterous  doc- 
trine, according  to  which,  the  true  source  of  honour  being  over- 
looked, our  attention  is  directed  to  an  imaginary  source,  by  whose 
operation  it  is  believed,  that  in  a  moment,  and  at  the  mere  will 
of  a  prince,  the  highest  honours  may  be  conferred  upon  the 
meanest  men.  This,  indeed,  is  but  part  of  the  old  scheme  to 
create  distinctions  for  which  nature  has  given  no  warrant ;  to 
substitute  a  superiority  which  is  conventional  for  that  which  is 
real ;  and  thus  try  to  raise  little  minds  above  the  level  of  great 
ones.  The  utter  failure,  and,  as  society  advances,  the  eventual 
cessation  of  aU  such  attempts,  is  certain  ;  but  it  is  evident,  that 
as  long  as  the  attempts  are  made,  they  who  profit  by  them  must 
be  inclined  to  value  those  from  whom  they  proceed.  Unless 
counteracting  circumstances  interpose,  there  must  be  between 
the  two  parties  that  sympathy  which  is  caused  by  the  memoiy 
of  past  favours,  and  the  hope  of  future  ones.  In  France,  this 
natural  feeling  being  strengthened  by  that  protective  spirit  which 
induced  men  to  cling  to  those  above  them,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  nobles,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  turbulence,  should  seek 
the  slightest  favours  of  the  crown  with  an  eagerness  of  which 
some  examples  have  just  been  given.  They  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  look  up  to  the  sovereign  as  the  source  of  their 
own  dignity,  that  they  believed  there  was  some  hidden  dignity 
even  in  his  oommcmest  actions ;  so  that,  to  their  minds,  it  was 
a  matter  of  the  greats t  importance  which  of  them  should  hand 
him  his  napkin,  which  of  them  should  hold  his  basin,  and  which 
of  them  should  put  on  his  shirt.^°  It  is  not,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  casting  ridicule  upon  these  idle  and  frivolous  men,  that 
I  have  collected  evidence  respecting  the  disputes  with  which  they 
were  engrossed.     80  far  from  this,  they  are  rather  to  be  pitied 

•  Even  just  before  the  French  Revolution,  these  feelings  still  existed.  Se»,  for 
jutance,  the  extraordinary  details  in  Campan^  Mem.  tur  Marie  Antoinette^  vol.  i.  pp. 
98,  99 ;  which  should  be  compared  with  an  extract  from  PrudJunnw^n  Miroir  di 
ParUy  in  Southey'i  Commonplace  Book^  third  series,  1850,  p.  261,  no.  165. 
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than  blamed  ;  they  acted  according  to  their  instmots  ;  they  eveo 
exerted  such  slender  abilities  as  nature  had  given  to  them.  Bui 
we  may  well  feel  for  that  great  country  whose  interests  depended 
on  their  care.  And  it  is  solely  in  reference  to  the  fete  of  the 
French  people  that  the  historian  need  trouble  himself  with  the 
history  of  the  French  nobles.  At  the  same  time,  evidence  ot 
this  sort,  by  disclosing  the  tendencies  of  the  old  nobility,  dis- 
plays in  one  of  its  most  active  forms  that  protective  and  aristo- 
cratic spirit,  of  which  they  know  little  who  only  know  it  in  its 
present  reduced  and  waning  condition.  Such  facts  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  symptoms  of  a  cruel  disease,  by  which  Europe  is 
indeed  still  afflicted,  but  which  we  now  see  only  in  a  very  mit- 
igated form,  and  of  whose  native  virulence  no  one  can  have  an 
idea,  unless  he  has  studied  it  in  those  early  stages,  when,  raging 
uncontrolled,  it  obtained  such  a  mastery  as  to  check  the  growth 
of  liberty,  stop  the  progress  of  nations,  and  dwarf  the  eneigietj  of 
the  human  mind. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  trace  at  greater  length  the  way  in 
which  France  and  England  diverged  from  each  other,  or  to  point 
out,  what  I  hope  will  henceforth  be  considered  the  obvious  diflFer- 
ence  between  the  civil  wars  in  the  two  countriea  It  is  evident 
that  the  low-born  and  plebeian  leaders  of  our  rebellion  could 
have  no  sympathy  with  those  matters  which  perplexed  the 
understanding  of  the  great  French  nobles.  Men  like  Cromwell 
and  his  coadjutors,  were  not  much  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  gen- 
ealogy, or  in  the  subtleties  of  heraldic  lore.  They  had  paid 
small  attention  to  the  etiquette  of  courts;  they  had  not  even 
studied  the  rules  of  precedence.  All  this  was  foreign  to  their 
design.  On  the  other  hand,  what  they  did  was  done  thoroughly. 
They  knew  that  they  had  a  great  work  to  perform ;  and  they 
performed  it  well.^*  They  had  risen  in  arms  against  a  corrupt 
and  despotic  government,  and  they  wojild  not  stay  their  hands 
until  they  had  pulled  down  those  who  were  in  high  places ,  until 
they  had  not  only  removed  the  evil,  but  had  likewise  chastised 
those  bad  men  by  whom  the  evil  was  committed.  And  although 
in  this,  their  glorious  undertaking,  they  did  undoubtedly  display 
some  of  the  infirmities  to  which  even  the  highest  minds  are  sub- 
ject ;  we,  at  least,  ought  never  to  speak  of  them  but  with  that 

"  LudU  ft  thu8  expresses  the  sentiments  which  induced  him  to  make  war  upon 
tho  crown :  "  The  question  in  dispute  between  the  king's  party  and  us  being,  as  I 
apprehended,  whether  the  king  should  govern  as  a  god  by  his  will,  and  the  nation 
be  governed  by  force  like  beasts  ?  or  whether  the  people  should  be  governed  by 
aws  made  by  theraRelves,  and  live  under  a  government  derived  from  their  own 
sonsent?  being  fully  persuaded,  that  an  accommodation  with  the  king  was  unsafe 
A  the  people  of  England,  and  unjust  and  wicked  in  the  nature  of  it.  lAtdLovf 
Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  230.  Compare  Whitelocke^M  spirited  speech  to  Christina,  in  Jowr 
%al  of  t/ie  SweM^h  Kftthtmy,  vol.  i.  o.  238 ;  and  see  pp.  890,  391. 
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anfeigned  respect  which  is  due  to  those  who  taughi  the  first 
great  lesson  to  the  kings  of  Europe,  and  who,  in  language  not  tc 
he  mistaken,  proclaim^  to  them  that  the  impunity  which  they 
had  long  enjoyed  was  now  come  to  an  end,  and  that  ^.gainst  their 
ti-ansgressions  the  people  possessed  a  remedy,  sharper,  and  more 
decisive,  than  any  they  had  hitherto  ventuied  to  use 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

tHB  PROTECTIVE  SPIRIT  CARRIED  BY  LOUIS  XIV.  INTO  LITERATURE.  EXAMIS 
▲TION  OF  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THIS  ALLIANCE  BETWEEN  THE  INTEL 
LEOTUAL  CLASSES  AND  THE  GOVERNING  CLASSES. 

The  reader  will  now  be  able  to  understand  how  it  was  that  the 
protective  system,  and  the  notions  of  subordination  connected 
with  it,  gained  in  France  a  strength  unknown  in  England,  and 
caused  an  essential  divergence  between  the  two  countries.  To 
complete  the  comparison,  it  seems  necessary  to  examine  how  this 
same  spirit  influenced  the  purely  intellectual  history  of  France, 
as  well  as  its  social  and  political  history.  For  the  ideas  of  de- 
pendence upon  which  the  protective  scheme  is  based,  encour- 
aged a  belief  that  the  subordination  which  existed  in  politics 
and  in  society  ought  also  to  exist  in  literature ;  and  that  the 
paternal,  inquisitive,  and  centralizing  system  which  regulated 
the  material  interests  of  the  country,  should  likewise  regulate 
the  interests  of  its  knowledge.  When,  therefore,  the  Fronde  was 
finally  overthrown,  every  thing  was  prepared  for  that  singular 
intellectual  polity,  which  during  fifty  years  characterized  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  which  was  to  French  literature  what 
feudalism  was  to  French  politics.  In  both  cases,  homage  was 
paid  by  one  party,  and  protection  and  favour  accorded  by  the 
other.  Every  man  of  letters  became  a  vassal  of  the  French 
crown.  Every  book  was  written  with  a  view  to  the  royal  favour; 
and  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  the  king  was  considered  the  most 
decisive  proof  of  intellectual  eminence.  The  effects  produced 
by  this  system  will  be  examined  in  the  present  chapter.  The 
apparent  cause  of  the  system  was  the  personal  character  of  Louis 
XIV. ;  but  the  real  and  overruling  causes  were  those  circum- 
stances which  I  have  already  pointed  out,  and  which  established 
in  the  French  mind  associations  that  remained  undisturbed  until 
the  eighteenth  century.  To  invigorate  those  associations,  and  to 
carry  them  into  every  department  of  life,  was  the  great  aim  of 
Louis  XIV.;  and  in  that  he  was  completely  successful.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  the  history  of  his  reign  becomes  highly  in- 
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itractiyey  becanse  we  see  in  it  the  most  rem&rkable  inBtanee  oi 
despotiBm  which  has  ever  occurred;  a  despotism  of  the  laigest 
and  most  comprehensive  kind;  a  despotism  of  fifty  years  over 
one  of  the  most  civilized  people  in  Earope,  who  not  only  bore 
the  yoke  withont  repining,  but  submitted  with  cheerfulness,  and 
even  with  gratitude  to  hun  by  whom  it  was  imposed  J 

What  makes  this  the  more  strange  is,  that  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIY •  must  be  utterly  condemned  if  it  is  tried  even  by  the  lowest 
standard  of  morals,  of  honour,  or  of  interest.  A  coarse  and  un- 
bridled profligacy,  followed  by  the  meanest  and  most  grovelling 
superstition,  characterized  his  private  life ;  while  in  his  public 
career,  he  displayed  an  arrogance  and  a  systematic  perfidy  which 
eventually  roused  the  anger  of  all  Europe,  and  brought  upon 
France  sharp  and  signal  retribution.  As  to  his  domestic  policy, 
he  formed  a  strict  alliance  with  the  church ;  and  although  he  re- 
sisted the  authority  of  the  Pope,  he  willingly  left  his  subjects  to 
be  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  clergy.'  To  them  he  aban- 
doned every  thing  except  the  exercise  of  his  own  prerogative.' 
Led  on  by  them,  he,  from  the  moment  he  assumed  the  govern- 
ment, began  to  encroach  upon  those  religious  liberties,  of  which 
Henry  IV.  had  laid  the  foundation,  and  which  down  to  this  period 
had  been  preserved  intact.*     It  was  at  the  instigation  of  the 

'  On  the  diBgracefnl  subserviencj  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  letters,  see  Capth 
ue^a  Louis  XlVy  yoI.  i.  pp.  41,  42,  116;  and  on  the  feeling  of  the  people,  Le 
E^assor,  who  wrote  late  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  bitterly  says,  '*  mais  les  Francais, 
accoutamis  k  resclavage,  ne  sentent  plus  la  pesanteur  de  leurs  chafnes.**  Ia  Vas- 
toTf  Hist  de  ZouU  XlII^  voL  vi.  p.  670.     Foreigners  were  equally  ama7«d  at  the 

feneral,  and  still  more,  at  the  willing  servility.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  a  letter  dated 
ebruary,  1704-5,  passes  a  glowing  eulogy  upon  liberty ;  but  he  adds,  that  in  France, 
•*  you  will  hardly  find  this  argument  understood ;  for  whatexer  flashes  may  now 
and  then  appear,  I  never  yet  Knew  one  single  Frenchman  a  free  man.*^  Forfder^a 
Original  Letters  of  Locke,  Sidney,  and  Shafteebury^  1880,  p.  205.  In  the  same  year, 
De  Foe  makes  a  similar  remark  in  regard  to  the  French  nobles,  Wilson^ s  Life  of  Di 
Foe,  vol.  ii.  p.  209 ;  and,  in  1699,  Addison  writes  from  Blois  a  letter  which  strikingly 
illustrates  the  degradation  of  the  French.  Aikin*a  Life  of  Addison,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 
Compare  Bumefs  Own  Jhne,  vol.  iv.  p.  866,  on  "  the  gross  excess  of  flattery  to 
which  the  French  have  run,  beyond  the  examples  of  former  ages,  in  honour  of  their 
king." 

^  The  terms  of  this  compact  between  the  crown  and  the  church  are  fairly  stated 
by  M.  Ranke :  *'  Wir  sehen,  die  beiden  Gewalten  unterst&tzten  einander.  Der  Konig 
ward  von  den  Einwirkungen  der  weltlicben,  der  Clerus  Ton  der  unbedingtcn  Autor- 
itSt  der  geifitlichen  Gewdt  des  Papsthums  freigesprochen."  Die  Fdpste,  vol.  iii. 
p.  168. 

'  This  part  of  his  character  is  skilfully  drawn  by  SIsmondi,  Stst.  des  Francois, 
fol.  XXV.  p.  48. 

*  Flassan  supposes  that  the  first  persecuting  laws  were  In  1679 :  "  Dfes  Tanner 
1679  les  concessions  faites  aux  protestans  avaient  M  graduellemeut  restreintes.* 
Diplomatie  Fran^aise,  vol.  iv.  p.  92.  But  the  fact  is,  that  these  laws  began  in  1662, 
the  year  afUr  the  death  of  Mazarin.  See  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Francais,  vol.  xxv 
p.  167  ;  Benoisi,  Edit  de  Nantes,  vol.  iii.  pp.  460-462,  481.  In  1667,  a  letter  from 
Thynne  to  Ix)rd  Clarendon  {Lister's  Life  of  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  446)  mentions  "  the 
'lorrid  persecutions  the  reformed  rehgion  undergoes  in  France  ;*'  and  Locke,  wht 
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clergy  that  he  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  the  ptinci- 
pie  of  toleration  had  for  nearly  a  century  been  incorporated  with 
the  law  of  the  land.^  It  was  at  their  instigation  that  Just  before 
this  outrage  upon  the  most  sacred  rights  of  his  subjects,  he,  in 
order  to  terrify  the  Protestants  into  conversion,  suddenly  let  loose 
upon  them  whole  troops  of  dissolute  soldiers,  who  were  allowed 
to  practise  the  most  revolting  cruelties.  The  frightful  barbar- 
ities which  followed  are  related  by  authentic  writers ;'  and  of  the 

travelled  in  France  in  1676  and  1676,  states  in  his  Journal  {King's  Life  of  Zocke^ 
▼oL  i.  p.  110)  that  the  Protestants  were  losing  "every  day  some  privilege  or  other." 

*  An  account  of  the  revocation  will  be  found  in  aU  the  French  historians ;  but  I 
do  not  remember  that  any  of  them  havo  noticed  that  there  was  a  rumour  of  it  iu 
Paris  twenty  years  before  it  occurred.  In  March,  1665,  Patin  writes,  "On  dit  quo, 
pour  miner  des  huguenots,  le  roi  veut  supprimer  les  chambres  de  T^dit,  et  aboUr 
r^dit  de  Nantes."  LettreB  de  Paiin,  vol.  iii.  p.  616. 

•  Compare  Burnet's  Omi  Tlnuy  vol.  iii.  pp.  73-76,  with  SiecU  de  Louie  XI Vy  in 
(Euvree  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xx.  pp.  877,  378.  Voltaire  says  that  the  Protestants  who 
persisted  in  their  religion  "  dtaient  livr^s  aux  soldats,  qui  eurent  toute  licence,  ex- 
cepti  celle  de  tuer.  H  y  eut  pourtant  plusieurs  personnes  id  cniellement  mal- 
trait^es  qu'clles  en  moururent.**  And  Burnet,  who  wss  in  France  in  1686,  saya, 
"  all  men  set  their  thoughts  on  work  to  invent  new  methods  of  cruelty."  What 
some  of  those  methods  were,  I  shall  now  relate ;  because  the  evidence,  however 
painful  it  may  be,  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  veil  should  be  rent ;  and  that  the  squeamish  delicacy  which 
would  hide  such  facts,  should  give  way  before  the  obligation  which  the  historian  U 
under  of  holding  up  to  public  opprobrium,  and  branding  with  public  infamy,  the 
church  by  which  the  measures  were  instigated,  the  sovereign  by  whom  they  were 
enforced,  and  the  age  in  which  they  were  permitted. 

The  two  original  sources  for  our  Icnowledge  of  these  events  are.  Quick's  Synod- 
icon  in  Gallia,  1692,  folio;  and  Benoist,  Hiatoire  de  VEdUde  Nantes,  1696,  4to. 
From  these  works  I  extract  the  following  accounts  of  what  happened  in  France  in 
1686.  "  Afterwards  they  fall  upon  the  persons  of  the  Protestants ;  and  there  was 
no  wickedness,  thoueh  never  so  horrid,  which  they  did  not  put  in  practice,  that 

they  might  enforce  them  to  change  their  religion They  bound  them  as 

criminals  are  when  they  be  put  to  the  rack ;  and  in  that  posture,  putting  a  funnel 
into  their  mouths,  they  poured  wine  down  their  throats  tiU  its  fumes  had  deprived 
them  x)f  their  reason,  and  they  had  in  that  condition  made  them  consent  to  become 
Catholics.  Some  they  stripped  stark  naked,  and  after  they  had  offered  them  a 
thousand  indignities,  they  stuck  them  with  pins  from  head  to  foot ;  they  cut  them 
with  pen-knives,  tare  them  by  the  noses  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  dragged  them 
about  the  rooms  till  they  promised  to  become  Roman  Catholics,  or  that  the  doleful 
outcries  of  these  poor  tormented  creatures,  calling  upon  God  for  mercy,  constnuned 

them  to  let  them  go In  some  places  they  tied  fathers  and  husbands  to  the 

bedposts,  and  ravished  their  wives  and  daughters  before  their  eyes From 

others  they  pluck  off  the  nails  of  their  hands  and  toes,  which  must  needs  cause  an 
intolerable  pain.  They  burnt  the  feet  of  others.  They  blew  up  men  and  women 
with  bellows,  till  they  were  ready  to  burst  in  pieces.  If  these  horrid  usages  could 
not  prevail  upon  them  to  violate  their  consciences,  and  abandon  their  religion,  the} 
did  then  Imprison  them  in  close  and  noisome  dungeons,  in  which  they  exercised 
all  kinds  of  inhumanities  upon  them.**  Quiches  Synodieon,  vol.  i.  pp.  cxxx.  cxxxl 
"  Cependant  les  troupes  exer(oient  partout  des  cruautez  bouies.  Tout  leur  6toit 
permis.  pourveu  quails  ne  fissent  pas  mourir.  lis  faisoient  danser  quelquefois  leurs 
bdtes,  jusqu*^  cc  qu'ils  tombasscnt  en  d^faillance.  lis  bernoicnt  les  autrcs  Jusqu'il 
ee  qu'ils  n*cn  pouvoient  plus.  .  .  .  .   U  y  en  eut  quelqucs-uns  k  qui  on  versa  de 

I'eau  bouillante  dans  la  bouche II  y  en  eut  plusieurs  k  qui  on  donna  Jei 

eoupe  de  bAton  sous  les  pieds,  pour  6prouver  A  ee  supplice  est  anssi  cruel  que  let 
relations  le  publient.  On  arrachoit  i  d'autres  le  poil  de  la  barbe.  .  .  .  D^autref 
briUoient  i  la  chandelle  le  poil  ies  bras  et  des  iambes  de  leurs  hdtes,    l)*antrcB  Ik)' 
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effect  produced  on  the  material  interests  of  the  nation,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  these  religious  persecutions 
cost  France  half  a  million  of  her  most  industrious  inhabitants, 
who  fled  to  different  parts,  taking  with  them  those  habits  of  la- 
bour, and  that  knowledge  and  experience  in  their  respective 
trades,  which  had  hitherto  been  employed  in  enriching  their  own 
country.'  These  things  are  notorious,  they  are  incontestable,  and 
they  lie  on  the  sv  rface  of  history.  Yet  in  the  fece  of  them,  there 
are  still  found  men  who  hold  up  for  admiration  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  Although  it  is  well  known,  that  in  his  reign  every  vestige 
of  liberty  was  destroyed ;  that  the  people  were  weighed  down  by 
an  insufferable  taxation  ;  that  their  chUdren  were  torn  from  them 
by  tens  of  thousands  to  swell  the  royal  armies ;  that  the  resources 
of  the  country  were  squandered  to  an  unprecedented  extent ; 
that  a  despotism  of  the  worst  kind  was  firmly  established; — 
although  all  this  is  imiversally  admitted,  yet  there  are  writers, 

sotent  brAler  de  la  poudre,  si  prds  du  visage  de  ceux  qni  leur  resistoient,  qn^elle  leur 
grilloit  toute  la  peau.  lis  mettoient  A  d^autres  des  charbODs  allumez  dans  les  mains, 
et  les  contraignoient  de  les  tenir  ferm^es,  jusqu^d  ce  que  les  charbons  fussent  6teints. 
....  On  briila  les  pieds  A  plusienrs,  tenant  les  una  long-terns  devant  on  grand 
feu ;  appliquant  auz  autres  une  pelle  ardente  sous  les  pieds ;  liant  les  pieds  des  autres 
dans  des  bottines  pleines  de  graisse,  qu'on  faisoit  fondre  et  chauffer  pen  k  pen  devant 
un  brasier  ardent."  Benoitt,  Hist,  de  PEdit  de  NarUee^  vol.  ▼.  pp.  887-889.  One  o( 
the  Protestants,  named  Ryau,  they  **li&rent  fort  ^troitement';  lui  sevr^rent  les 
doigts  dee  mains ;  lui  fich^rent  des  ipingles  sous  les  ongles ;  lui  fircnt  briiler  de  la 
poudro  dans  les  oreilles  ;  lui  perc^rent  les  cuisses  en  ptusieurs  lieux,  et  vers^rent  du 
yinaigre  et  du  sel  dans  ses  blessures.  Par  ce  tourment  ih  hntieerent  sa  patience  en 
deux  Jours;  et  Uf&reirent  d  changer  de  reUffionJ^  p.  890.  "Les  dragons  ^toient  les 
m6mes  en  tous  fieux.  Us  battoient,  ils  6tourdi88oient,  ils  brftloient  en  Bourgogne 
comme  en  Poitou,  en  Champagne  comme  en  Guyenne,  en  Normandie  comme  en 
Languedoc.  Mais  ils  n^avoient  pour  les  femmes  ni  plus  de  respect,  ni  plus  de  piti^ 
que  pour  les  hommes.  Au  oontraire,  ils  abusoient  de  la  tendre  pudeur  qui  est 
une  des  propri^tez  de  leur  sexe ;  et  ils  8*en  prevaloient  pour  leur  faire  de  plus 
sensibles  outrages.  On  leur  levoit  quelquefois  Icurs  Juppes  par  dessus  la  t^te,  et  on 
leur  jettoit  des  seaux  d^eau  sur  le  corps.    U  y  en  eut  pludeura  que  les  soldats  mirent 

en  chemise,  et  qu*il8  forc^rent  de  danser  avec  eux  dans  cet  6tat Deux 

filles  de  Calais,  nomm6es  le  Noble,  furent  mises  toutes  nufis  sur  le  paT6,  et  fu« 
rent  ainsi  exposdes  k  la  mocquerie  et  aux  outrages  des  passans.  ....  Des 
dragons  ayant  fi6  la  dame  de  YezenQai  k  la  quenouille  de  son  Ut,  lui  crachoient  dans 
la  bouche  quand  eUe  TouTroit  pour  parler  ou  pour  soupirer.**  pp.  891,  892.  At  p. 
917  are  other  details,  far  more  horrible,  respecting  the  treatment  of  women,  and 
which  indignation  rather  than  shame  prevents  me  from  transcribing.  Indeed,  the 
shame  can  only  light  on  the  church  and  the  government  under  whose  united  au* 
thority  such  scandalous  outrages  could  be  openly  perpetrated,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  compelling  men  to  chance  their  religious  opinions. 

^  H.  Blanqui  {Hist,  de  fEconomie  Politique^  vol.  ii.  p.  10)  says,  that  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  oost  France  *'  cinq  cent  mille  de  ses  enfants  les  plus  in* 
dostrieux,"  who  carried  into  other  countries  **  les  habitudes  d*ordre  et  de  travail 
dont  Us  4taient  imbus."  See  also  Sikle  de  Lmiis  XIV^  chap,  xxxvi.,  in  (Euores  de 
VoUaire,  vol.  xx.  pp.  880,  881.  Several  of  them  enugrated  to  North  America. 
Compare  Godwin  on  Popuiation^  pp.  888,  889,  with  Benoist^  PEdit  de  Nantes^  vol.  v. 
Mft.  978,  974,  and  L^U's  Second  Vint  to  ike  United  States,  edit.  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 
Me  also,  <m  the  eiO'scta  of  the  Bevocation,  Leiires  inidites  d$  Voltaire,  vol  11 
p.  478. 
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even  in  our  own  day,  who  are  so  infatuated  with  the  glories  of 
literature,  as  to  balance  them  against  the  most  enormous  crimes^ 
and  who  will  forgive  every  injury  inflicted  by  a  prince  during 
whose  life  there  were  produced  the  Letters  of  Pascal,  the  Ora* 
lions  of  Bossuet,  the  Comedies  of  Moli^re,  and  the  Tragedies  of 
Eacine. 

This  method  of  estimating  the  merits  of  a  sovereign  is,  in- 
deed, so  rapidly  dying  away,  that  I  shall  not  spend  any  words  in 
refuting  it.  But  it  is  connected  with  a  more  widely  diffused 
error  respecting  the  influence  of  royal  patronage  upon  national 
literature.  This  is  a  delusion  which  men  of  letters  have  them- 
selves been  the  first  to  propagate.  From  the  language  too  many 
of  them  are  in  the  habit  of  employing,  we  might  be  led  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  some  magical  power  in  the  smiles  of  a  king, 
which  stimulates  the  intellect  of  the  fortunate  individual  whose 
heart  they  are  permitted  to  gladden.  Nor  must  this  be  despised, 
as  one  of  those  harmless  prejudices  that  still  linger  round  the 
person  of  the  sovereign.  It  is  not  only  founded  on  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  things,  but  it  is  in  its  practical  con- 
sequences very  injurious.  It  is  injurious  to  the  independent 
spirit  which  literature  should  always  possess ;  and  it  is  injurious 
to  princes  themselves,  because  it  strengthens  that  vanity  of 
which  they  generally  have  too  large  a  share.  Indeed,  if  we  con- 
sider the  position  they  now  occupy  in  the  most  civilized  coun- 
tries, we  shall  at  once  see  the  absurdity  of  an  opinion  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  knowledge,  is  unfit  to  be  held  by  educated 
men. 

From  the  moment  that  there  was  finally  abandoned  the  theo- 
logical fiction  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  it  necessarily  followed 
that  the  respect  felt  for  them  should  suffer  a  corresponding 
diminution.^  The  superstitious  reverence  with  which  they  were 
formerly  regarded  is  extinct,  and  at  the  present  day  we  are  no 
longer  awed  by  that  divinity  with  which  their  persons  were  once 
supposed  to  be  hedged.*     The  standard,  therefore,  by  which  we 

'  On  the  diminished  respect  for  kings,  caused  by  the  abandonment  of  divine 
right,  see  Spencer's  Social  Statici^  pp.  428,  424 ;  and  on  the  influence  of  the  clergy 
in  propagating  the  old  doctrine,  see  Allen's  learned  work  on  the  Roved  Prerogative^ 
edit.  1 849,  p.  1 56.  See  also  some  striking  remarks  by  Locke,  in  Kinft  Life  of  Loehe^ 
vol.  V.  p.  90. 

*  '*  Qu*est  derenn,  en  elTct,  le  droit  divin,  cette  pens^,  autrefois  aceeptee  pai 
les  masses,  que  les  rois  ^taient  les  reprfeentants  de  Dieu  sur  la  terre,  que  la  raciD4 
de  leur  pouvoir  ^;tait  dans  le  del  ?  EUe  s'est  Svanouie  derant  oette  autre  pens6ft| 
qu*aucun  nuage,  aucun  mysticisme  n'obscurcit ;  devant  cette  pens^  m  naturelle  et 
brillant  d'une  clart6  si  nette  et  si  vItc,  que  la  souveraine  puissance,  stir  la  terre, 
appartient  au  peuple  entier,  et  non  k  une  fraction,  et  moins  encore  \  un  seul  homme.** 
Rey,  Science  Soeiale^  vol.  iii.  p.  808.  Commtre  Manning  on  the  Lene  of  HaUomty 
p.  101 ;  iMing'a  Sweden,  p.  408 ;  Uiinjfe  benmark,  p.  196;  BwrhtM  m>vk$t  toL  I 
%  891 
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bIlouM  measure  tliem  is  obvious.  We  should  applaud  thoir  con* 
duct  in  proportion  as  they  contribute  towards  the  happiness  of 
the  nation  over  which  they  are  intrusted  with  power ;  but  we 
ought  to  remember  that,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
educated,  and  from  the  childish  homage  always  paid  to  them, 
their  information  must  be  very  inaccurate,  and  their  prejudices 
Tery  numerous  J  ^  On  this  account,  so  &r  from  expecting  that 
they  should  be  judicious  patrons  of  literature,  or  should  in  any 
way  head  their  age,  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  if  they  do  not  ob- 
stinately oppose  the  spirit  of  their  time,  and  if  they  do  not 
attempt  to  stop  the  march  of  society.  For,  unless  the  sovereign, 
in  spite  of  the  intellectual  disadvantages  of  his  position,  is  a 
man  of  very  enlarged  mind,  it  must  usuaJly  happen  that  he  will 
reward,  not  those  who  are  most  able,  but  those  who  are  most 
compliant ;  and  that  while  he  refuses  his  patronage  to  a  pro- 
found and  independent  thinker,  he  will  grant  it  to  an  author  who 
cherishes  ancient  prejudices  and  defends  ancient  abuses.  Id  this 
way,  the  practice  of  conferring  on  men  of  letters  either  honorary 
or  pecuniary  rewards,  is  agreeable,  no  doubt,  to  those  who  re- 
ceive them ;  but  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  weaken  the  bold- 
ness and  energy  of  their  sentiments,  and  therefore  to  impair  the 
value  of  their  works.  This  might  be  tnade  evident  by  publish- 
ing a  list  of  those  literary  pensions  which  have  been  granted  by 
European  princes.  If  this  were  done,  the  mischief  produced  by 
these  and  similar  rewards,  would  be  clearly  seen.  After  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  history  of  literature,  I  thmk  myself  authorized 
to  say,  that  for  one  instance  in  which  a  sovereign  has  recom- 
pensed a  man  who  is  before  his  age,  there  are  at  least  twenty 
instances  of  his  recompensing  one  who  is  behind  his  age.  The 
result  is,  that  in  every  country  where  royal  patronage  has  been 
long  and  generally  bestowed,  the  spirit  of  literature,  instead  of 
being  progressive,  has  become  reactionary.  An  alliance  has  been 
struck  up  between  those  who  give  and  those  who  receive.  By  a 
system  of  bounties,  there  has  been  artificially  engendered  a 
greedy  and  necessitous  class;  who,  eager  for  pensions,  and 
offices,  and  titles,  have  made  the  pursuit  of  truth  subordinate  to 
the  desire  of  gain,  and  have  infused  into  their  writings  the  prej- 
udices of  the  court  to  which  they  cling.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
marks  of  favour  have  become  the  badge  of  servitude.     Hence  it 

"  In  this,  is  in  all  instances,  the  language  of  respect  long  stirriTee  the  feeling 
to  which  the  language  owed  its  origin.  Lord  Brougham  (Political  Fhiloaophy^  toL 
L  p.  42,  Lond.  1849)  observes,  that  "  all  their  titles  are  derived  from  a  divine  orig- 
inal— all  refer  to  them  as  representing  the  Deity  on  earth.  They  are  called  *  Oraee,^ 
*M€^y:  They  are  termed  ^The  LanTs  anointed,'  *  The  Vieegerent  of  God  upon 
eMTth  ;*  with  many  other  names  which  are  either  nonsensical  or  blasphemous,  but 
which  are  outdone  in  absurdity  by  the  kings  of  the  East."  True  enough :  but  if 
Lord  Brougham  bad  written  thru  three  centuries  ago,  he  would  hare  had  his  earr 
3ut  off  for  his  pains. 
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is,  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  hy  far  the  noblest  of  all 
occupations,  an  occupation  which  of  all  others  raises  the  dignity 
of  man,  has  been  debased  to  the  level  of  a  common  profession, 
where  the  chances  of  success  are  measured  by  the  number  of  re- 
wards, and  where  the  highest  honours  are  in  the  gift  of  whoever 
happens  to  be  the  minister  or  sovereign  of  the  day. 

This  tendency  forms  of  itself  a  decisive  objection  to  the  views 
of  those  who  wish  to  intrust  the  executive  government  with  the 
means  of  rewarding  literary  men.  But  there  is  also  another  ob- 
jection, in  some  respects  still  more  serious.  Every  nation  which 
is  allowed  to  pursue  its  course  uncontrolled,  will  easily  satisfy 
the  wants  of  its  own  intellect,  and  will  produce  such  a  literature 
as  is  best  suited  to  its  actual  condition.  And  it  is  evidently  for 
the  interest  of  all  classes  that  the  production  shall  not  be  greater 
than  the  want ;  that  the  supply  shall  not  exceed  the  demand. 
It  is,  moreover,  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  society  that  a 
healthy  proportion  should  be  kept  up  between  the  intellectual 
classes  and  the  practical  classes.  It  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  certain  ratio  between  those  who  are  most  inclined 
to  think,  and  those  who  are  most  inclined  to  act.  If  we  were  all 
authors,  our  material  interests  would  suffer ;  if  we  were  all  men 
of  business,  our  mental  pleasures  would  be  abridged.  In  the 
first  case,  we  should  be  famished  philosophers ;  in  the  other  case, 
we  should  be  wealthy  fools.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that,  according 
to  the  commonest  principles  of  human  action,  the  relative  num- 
bers of  these  two  classes  will  be  adjusted,  without  effort,  by  the 
natural,  or,  as  we  call  it,  the  spontaneous  movement  of  society. 
But  if  a  government  takes  upon  itself  to  pension  literaiy  men, 
it  disturbs  this  movement ;  it  troubles  the  harmony  of  things. 
This  is  the  unavoidable  result  of  that  spirit  of  interference,  or, 
as  it  is  termed,  protection,  by  which  every  country  has  been 
greatly  injured.  If,  for  instance,  a  fund  were  set  apart  by  the 
state  for  rewarding  butchers  and  tailors,  it  is  certain  that  the 
number  of  those  useful  men  would  be  needlessly  augmented.  If 
another  fund  is  appropriated  for  the  literary  classes,  it  is  as  cer- 
tain that  men  of  letters  will  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  country  require.  In  both  cases,  an  artificial 
stimulus  will  produce  an  unhealthy  action.  Surely,  food  and 
clothes  are  as  necessary  for  the  body  as  literature  is  for  the  mind« 
Why,  then,  should  we  call  upon  government  to  encourage  those 
who  write  our  books,  any  more  than  to  encourage  those  who  kill 
our  mutton  and  mend  our  garments  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the 
intellectual  march  of  society  is,  in  this  respect,  exactly  analogous 
to  its  physical  march.  In  some  instances  a  forced  supply  may, 
indeed^  create  an  unnatural  want.    But  this  is  an  artificial  stat^ 
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of  things,  which  indicates  a  diseaBed  action.  In  a  healthy  con- 
dition, it  is  not  the  supply  which  causes  the  want,  hut  it  is  the 
want  which  gives  rise  to  the  supply.  To  suppose,  therefore,  that 
an  increase  of  authors  would  necessarily  he  followed  hy  n  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  is  as  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  an  increase 
of  butchers  must  be  followed  by  a  diffusion  of  food.  This  is  not 
the  way  in  which  things  are  ordered.  Men  must  have  appetite 
before  they  wiU  eat ;  they  must  have  money  before  they  can  buy; 
they  must  be  inquisitive  before  they  will  read.  The  two  great 
principles  which  move  the  world  are,  the  love  of  wealth  and  the 
love  of  knowledge.  These  two  principles  respectively  represent 
and  govern  the  two  most  important  claisses  into  which  every  civil- 
ized country  is  divided.  What  a  government  gives  to  one  of 
these  classes,  it  must  take  from  the  other.  What  it  gives  to 
literature,  it  must  take  irom  wealth.  This  can  never  be  done 
to  any  great  extent,  without  entailing  the  most  ruinous  conse- 
quences. For,  the  natural  proportions  of  society  being  destroyed, 
society  itself  will  be  thrown  into  confusion.  While  men  of  let- 
ters are  protected,  men  of  industry  will  be  depressed.  The 
lower  classes  can  count  for  little  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom 
literature  is  the  first  consideration.  The  idea  of  the  liberty  of 
the  people  will  be  discouraged ;  their  persons  will  be  oppressed  ; 
their  labour  will  be  taxed.  The  arts  necessary  to  life  will  be  de- 
spised, in  order  that  those  which  embellish  life  may  be  &voured. 
The  many  will  be  rained,  that  the  few  may  be  pleased.  While 
every  thing  is  splendid  above,  all  will  be  rotten  below.  Fine  pic^ 
tures,  noble  palaces,  touching  dramas, — these  may  for  a  time  be 
produced  in  profusion,  but  it  will  be  at  the  cost  of  the  heart  and 
strength  of  the  nation.  Even  the  class  for  whom  the  sacrifice 
has  been  made,  will  soon  decay.  Poets  may  continue  to  sing 
the  praises  of  the  prince  who  has  bought  them  with  his  gold. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  men  who  begin  by  losing  their  inde- 
pendence, ?rill  end  by  losing  their  enei^.  Their  intellect  must 
be  robust  indeed,  if  it  does  not  wither  in  the  sickly  atmosphere 
of  a  court  Their  attention  being  concentrated  on  their  master, 
they  insensibly  contract  those  habits  of  servility  which  are  suited 
to  their  position  ;  and,  as  the  range  of  their  sympathies  is  dimin- 
ished, the  use  and  action  of  their  genius  become  impaired.  To 
them  submission  is  a  custom,  and  servitude  a  pleasure.  In  their 
hands,  literature  soon  loses  its  boldness,  tradition  is  appealed  to 
as  the  ground  of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  extinguished. 
Then  it  is,  that  there  comes  one  of  those  sad  moments  in  which 
no  outlet  being  left  for  public  opinion,  the  minds  of  men  art 
unable  to  find  a  vent ;  their  discontents,  having  no  voice,  slowly 
rankle  into  a  deadly  hatred  ;  their  passions  accumulate  in  sileucei 

82 
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antil  at  lengtli,  losing  all  patience,  they  are  goaded  into  one  of 
those  terrible  revolutions,  by  which  they  humble  the  pride  of 
their  rulers,  and  carry  retribution  even  into  the  heart  of  the 
palace. 

The  truth  of  this  picture  is  well  known  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  history  of  Louis  XIV.,'  and  the  connection  between 
it  and  the  French  Bevolution.  That  prince  adopted,  during  hi 
long  reign,  the  mischievous  practice  of  rewarding  literary  men 
with  large  sums  of  money,  and  of  conferring  on  them  numerous 
marks  of  personal  favour.  As  this  was  done  for  more  than  half 
a  century  ;  and  as  the  wealth  which  he  thus  unscrupulously  em- 
ployed was  of  course  taken  from  his  other  subjects,  we  can  find 
no  better  illustration  of  the  results  which  such  patronage  is 
likely  to  produce.  He,  indeed,  has  the  merit  of  organizing  into 
a  system  that  protection  of  literature  which  some  are  so  anxious  to 
restore.  What  the  effect  of  this  was  upon  the  general  interests 
of  knowledge,  we  shall  presently  see.  But  its  effect  upon  au- 
thors themselves  should  be  particularly  attended  to  by  those  men 
of  letters  who,  with  little  regard  to  their  own  dignity,  are  con- 
stantly reproaching  the  English  government  for  neglecting  the 
profession  of  which  they  themselves  are  members.  In  no  age 
have  literary  men  been  rewarded  with  such  profilseness  as  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  ;  and  in  no  age  have  they  l)een  so 
mean-spirited,  so  servile,  so  utterly  unfit  to  fulfil  their  great 
vocation  as  the  apostles  of  knowledge  and  the  missionaries 
of  truth.  The  history  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  of  that 
time  proves  that,  notwithstanding  their  acquirements,  and  the 
power  of  their  minds,  they  were  unable  to  resist  the  surrounding 
corruption.  To  gain  the  favour  of  the  king,  they  sacrificed  that 
independent  spirit  which  should  have  been  dearer  to  them  than 
life.  They  gave  away  the  inheritance  of  genius  ;  they  sold  their 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  What  happened  then,  would, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  happen  now.  A  few  eminent 
thinkers  may  be  able  for  a  certain  time  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
their  age.  But,  looking  at  mankind  generally,  society  can  have 
no  hold  on  any  class  except  through  the  medium  of  their  inter- 
ests. It  behoves,  therefore,  every  people  to  take  heed,  that  the 
interests  of  literary  men  are  on  their  side  rather  than  on  the  side 
of  their  rulers.  For,  literature  is  the  representative  of  intellect, 
which  is  progressive  ;  government  is  the  representative  of  order, 
which  is  stationary.  As  long  as  these  two  great  powers  are 
separate,  thej  will  correct  and  react  upon  each  other,  and  the 
people  may  hold  the  balance.  If,  however,  these  powers  coalesce, 
if  the  goremment  can  corrupt  the  intellect,  and  if  the  intellect 
will  yield  to  the  government,  the  inevitable  result  must  be«  de^ 
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potism  in  politics,  and  servility  in  literature.  This  was  the  his- 
tory of  France  under  Louis  XIV.  ;  and  this,  we  may  rest 
•issured,  will  be  the  history  of  every  country  that  shall  be  tempted 
to  follow  so  attractive  but  so  fatal  an  example. 

The  reputation  of  Louis  XIV.  originated  in  the  gratitude  of 
men  of  letters ;  but  it  is  now  supported  by  a  popular  notion  that 
the  celebrated  literature  of  his  age  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to 
his  fostering  care.  If,  however,  we  examine  this  opinion,  we 
shall  find  that,  like  many  of  the  traditions  of  which  history  is 
full,  it  is  entirely  devoid  of  truth.  We  shall  find  two  leading 
circumstances,  which  will  prove  that  the  literary  splendour  of 
his  reign  was  not  the  result  of  his  eflForts,  but  was  the  work  of 
that  great  generation  which  preceded  him  ;  and  that  the  intel- 
lect of  France,  so  far  from  being  benefited  by  his  munificence, 
was  hampered  by  his  protection. 

I.  The  first  circumstance  is,  that  the  immense  impulse 
which,  during  the  administrations  of  Bichelieu  and  of  Mazarin, 
had  been  given  to  the  highest  branches  of  knowledge,  was  sud* 
denly  stopped.  In  1661  Louis  XIV.  assimied  the  government ;" 
and  from  that  moment  until  his  death,  in  1715,  the  history  of 
France,  so  far  as  great  discoveries  are  concerned,  is  a  blank  in 
the  annals  of  Europe.  If,  putting  aside  all  preconceived  notions 
respecting  the  supposed  glory  of  that  age,  we  examine  the  mat- 
ter fairly,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  every  department  there  was  a 
manifest  dearth  of  original  thinkers.  There  was  much  that  was 
elegant,  much  that  was  attractive.  The  senses  of  men  were 
soothed  and  flattered  by  the  creations  of  art,  by  paintings,  by 
palaces,  by  poems  ;  but  scarcely  any  thing  of  moment  was  added 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  If  we  take  the  mathematics^ 
and  those  mixed  sciences  to  which  they  are  applicable,  it  will  be 
universally  admitted  that  their  most  successful  cultivators  in 
France  during  the  seventeenth  century  were  Descartes,  Pascal, 
Fermat,  Gassendi,  and  Mersenne.  But,  so  far  from  Louis  XIV. 
having  any  share  in  the  honour  due  to  them,  these  eminent  men 
were  engaged  in  their  investigations  while  the  king  was  still  in 
his  cradle,  and  completed  them  before  he  assumed  the  govem- 
msnt,  and  therefore  before  his  system  of  protection  came  into 
play.  Descartes  died  in  1650,*^  when  the  king  was  twelve  years 
old.  Pascal,  whose  name,  Uke  that  of  Descartes,  is  commonly 
associated  with  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  gained  an  European 
reputation,  while  Louis,  occupied  in  the  nursery  with  his  toys,  was 
not  aware  that  any  such  man  existed.     His  treatise  on  conic  sec- 

"  "La  premiere  p^riode  du  gouvernement  de  Louis  XIV  commeDce  done  en 
'eei."     Capefgrue'8  LouU  JCIV,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 
"  Bioff.  urUv.  vol  xi  p.  167. 
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tions  was  written  in  1639  ;^^  his  decisive  experiments  on  th<i 
weight  of  air  were  made  in  1648  ;»^  and  his  researches  on  thecy- 
cloid,  the  last  great  inquiry  he  ever  undertook,  were  in  1658," 
when  Louis,  still  under  the  tutelage  of  Mazarin,  had  no  sort  of 
authority.  Fermat  was  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  oi 
the  seventeenth  century,  particularly  as  a  geometrician,  in  which 
respect  he  was  second  only  to  Descartes,"  The  most  important 
steps  are  those  concerning  the  geometry  of  infinites,  applied  to 
the  ordinates  and  tangents  of  curves  ;  which,  however,  he  com- 
pleted in  or  hefore  1636."  As  to  Gassendi  and  Mersenne,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  Gassendi  died  in  1655,'®  six  years  hefore 
Louis  was  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  while  Mersenne  died  in  1648,** 
when  the  great  king  was  ten  years  old. 

These  were  the  men  who  flourished  in  France  just  before  the 
system  of  Louis  XIV.  came  into  operation.  Shortly  after  their 
death  the  patrons^e  of  the  king  began  to  tell  upon  the  national 
intellect ;  and  during  the  next  fifty  years  no  addition  of  impor*- 
tance  was  made  to  either  branch  of  the  mathematics,  or,  with 
the  single  exception  of  acoustics,'"  to  any  of  the  sciences  to 
which  the  mathematics  are  applied.**     The  further  the  seven- 

"  In  Biog.  Unh,  toL  xxxiiL  p.  50,  he  is  said  to  have  oompoeed  H  ^  A  I'Age  de 
seize  ans  ;**  and  at  p.  46,  to  have  been  born  in  1623. 

**  Leslie' i  Natural  Philosophy ^  p.  201 ;  Bordae  DemouHn^  Le  Cartisianieme^  voL 
r.  p.  310.  Sir  John  Herschel  {Uiee.  oti  Nat.  Philoe,  pp.  220,  230)  calls  this  **  one  of 
the  finit,  if  not  the  very  first,'*  crucial  instance  recorded  in  physics ;  and  he  thinks 
that  it  "  tended,  more  powerfully  than  any  thing  which  had  previously  been  done  io 
Bciencc,  to  confirm  in  the  minds  of  men  that  disposition  to  experimental  verification 
which  had  scarcely  yet  talcen  fuU  and  secure  root.**  In  this  point  of  view,  the  ad- 
ditiou  it  actually  made  to  knowledge  is  the  smallest  part  of  its  merit. 

»  Montucla  (HiH.  dei  Mathhnatiques^  vol.  ii.  p.  61)  says,  ''vers  1658f  and  at 
p.  65,  "Use  mit^  vers  le  commencement  de  1658,  k  consid^rer  plus  profbnd6ment 
les  propri^tte  de  oette  courbe.*' 

**  Montuola  (HUi.  dee  Mathhnat.  vol.  ii.  p.  186)  enthusiasticaUy  declares  that,  "  si 
Descartes  eAt  manqu6  h  Tesprit  humain,  Fermat  Veiii  remplac^  en  g^om^trie/'  Sim- 
son,  the  celebrated  testorer  of  Greek  geometry,  said  that  Fermat  was  the  only  modem 
who  understood  porisms.  See  TraiTe  Aeeount  of  jStmson,  1812,  4to,  pp.  18,  41. 
On  tl  e  connexion  between  his  views  and  the  subsequent  discovery  of  the  difierentiai 
calculus,  see  Breweter'e  Life  of  Newton,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7-8 ;  and  compare  Comtey  Philoeo' 
ohie  PoeiHve,  vol.  i.  pp.  228,  229,  726,  727. 

"  See  extracts  from  two  letters  written  by  Fermat  to  Roberval,  in  1686,  in. Mon- 
tucla, Hist,  dee  MatkhnaHguee,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 36,  1 37 ;  respecting  which  there  is  no 
notice  in  the  meagre  articfe  on  Fermat,  in  HuttorCe  Matfiematical  Dictionanfy  vol.  i. 
p.  510,  4to,  1815.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  English  mathematicians  that  this  unsatisfitc- 
tory  work  of  Button's  should  still  remain  the  best  they  have  produced  on  the  history 
of  their  own  scienoe.  The  same  disregard  of  dates  is  shown  in  the  hasty  rcratrks 
•n  Fermat  by  Pkyfair.  See  Plai/fair'e  IHeeertaHon  on  the  Progress  of  Mathemaii€%^ 
gcirniee^  Bnegdop.  Brit.  vol.  i.  p.  440,  7th  edition. 

>*  Hutton'e  Mathemat.  Diet.  vol.  1.  p.  572.  '*  Ibid,  vol  ii.  p.  46. 

*  Of  which  Sauveur  may  be  considered  the  creator.  Compare  Bloge  de  Sauveur, 
n  (Euvrea  de  Fontenelle,  Paris,  1766,  vol.  v.  p.  485,  with  WheteelCs  Hist,  of  the  Indue. 
9Jenees,  vol.  ii.  p.  884;  Oomte,  Philos.  Pos,  voL  ii.  pp.  627,  628. 

'-*  Ib  the  report  presented  to  Kapoleon  by  the  French  Institute,  it  is  said  of  the 
«eign  of  Louis  XIY.,  "  les  sciences  exactes  et  les  sciences  physiques  peu  cultiv^es  oa 
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^nth  century  advanced,  the  more  evident  did  the  decline  be« 
come,  and  the  more  clearly  can  we  trace  the  connexion  between 
the  waning  powers  of  the  French,  and  that  protective  spirit 
which  enfeebled  the  energies  it  wished  to  strengthen.  Louis  had 
heard  that  astronomy  is  a  noble  study  ;  he  was  therefore  anxious^ 
by  encouraging  its  cultivation  in  France,  to  add  to  the  glories 
of  his  own  name.»«  With  this  view,  he  rewarded  its  professors 
with  unexampled  profusion ;  he  built  the  splendid  observatory 
•of  Paris ;  he  invited  to  his  court  the  most  eminent  foreign  as- 
tronomers, Cassini  from  Italy,  Bdmer  from  Denmark,  Huygens 
from  Holland.  But,  as  to  native  ability,  France  did  not  produce 
a  single  man  who  made  even  one  of  those  various  discoveries, 
which  mark  the  epochs  of  astronomical  science.  In  other  coun- 
tries vast  progress  was  made ;  and  Newton  in  particular,  by  his 
immense  generalizations,  reformed  nearly  every  branch  of  physics, 
and  remodelled  astronomy  by  carrjring  the  laws  of  gravitation 
to  the  extremity  of  the  solar  system.  On  the  other  hand,  France 
had  fallen  into  such  a  torpor,  that  these  wonderful  discoveries, 
which  changed  the  &ce  of  knowledge,  were  entirely  neglected, 
there  being  nd  instance  of  any  French  astronomer  adopting 
them  until  1732,  that  is,  forty-five  years  after  they  had  been 
published  by  their  immortal  author.''  Even  in  matters  of  de- 
tail, the  most  valuable  improvement  made  by  French  astrono- 
mers during  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  was  not  original.  They 
laid  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  micrometer ;  an  admirable  re- 
source which,  as  they  supposed,  was  first  contrived  by  Picard 
and  Auzout.^^     The  truth,  however,  is  that  here  again  they  were 

France  dans  un  eitele  qui  paroissoit  ne  trouTer  de  eharmes  que  dans  la  litt^rature." 
DaeieTy  Rapport  HUtcrique^  p.  24.  Or,  as  Lacretelle  expresses  it  {IHx-huitiem$ 
Sieele^  vol.  u.  p.  10),  **  La  France,  apr^s  avoir  fourni  Descartes  et  Pascal,  eut  pen- 
dant quelque  temps  &  envier  aux  nations  6trang6res  la  gloire  de  produire  des  g^niea 
er6ateurs  dans  les  sciences." 

*  A  writer  late  in  tiie  seyenteenth  century  says,  with  some  simplicity,  "the 
present  king  of  France  is  reputed  an  encourager  of  choice  and  able  men,  in  all  facul- 
ties, who  can  attribute  to  his  greatness."     Aubreys  Lettern^  vol.  il  p.  62  L 

"  The  Principia  of  Newton  appeared  in  1687  ;  and  Maupertuis,  in  1782,  "was 
the  first  astronomer  of  France  who  undertook  a  critical  defence  of  the  theory  of 
gravitation.''  Grand  Hui.  of  Pkyical  Aidronomy^  PP.  81»  43.  In  1788,  Voltaire 
writes,  **  La  France  est  jusqu^d  present  le  seul  pays  oQ  les  th^ries  de  Newton  en 
physique,  et  de  Boerhaave  en  m^decine  soient  combattues.  Nous  n'avons  pas  en- 
core de  bons  6I6ments  de  physique ;  nous  avons  pour  toute  astronomie  le  livre  de 
Bion,  qui  n'est  qu'un  ramas  informe  de  quelques  m^moires  de  racaddraie."  Cor^ 
respond,  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire^  vol.  Ivii.  p.  840.  On  the  tardy  reception  of  New- 
toil's  discoveries  in  France,  compare  Eloge  de  LaeaUle^  in  (Euvres  de  Bailly,  Paris, 
1790,  vol.  i.  pp.  175, 176.  All  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  several  of  the 
conclusions  at  which  Newton  had  arrived  were  divulged  before  they  were  embodied 
hi  the  Principia;  and  it  appears  from  Brtvate/e  Ufe  of  Naeton  (vol.  i.  pp.  26,  26, 
290),  that  his  speculations  concerning  gravity  l)egan  in  1666,  or  perhaps  in  the  au- 
mn  of  1665. 

M  >«L'abb^  Picard  fut  en  soci^t^  avec  Auzout,  Tinventeur  du  micrometre/ 
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anticipated  by  the  activity  of  a  freer  and  less  protected  people  ; 
since  the  micrometer  was  invented  by  Gascoigne,  in  or  just  before 
1639,  when  the  English  monarch,  so  far  from  having  leisure  to 
patronize  science,  was  about  to  embark  in  that  struggle  which* 
ten  years  lat^r,  cost  him  his  crown  and  his  life.'* 

The  absence  in  France,  during  this  period,  not  only  of  great 
discoveries,  but  also  of  mere  practical  ingenuity,  is  certainly  very 
striking.  In  investigations  requiring  minute  accuracy,  the  ne- 
cessary tools,  if  at  all  complicated,  were  made  by  foreigners,  the 
native  workmen  being  too  unsldlled  to  construct  them*;  and  Dr. 
Lister,  who  was  a  very  competent  judge,'*  and  who  was  in  Paris 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  supplies  evidence  that 
the  best  mathematical  instruments  sold  in  that  city  were  made, 
not  by  a  Frenchman,  but  by  Butterfield,  an  Englishman  residing 
there.'^^  Nor  did  they  succeed  better  in  matters  of  immediate 
and  obvious  utility.  The  improvements  effected  in  manufactures 
were  few  and  insignificant,  and  were  calculated  not  for  the  com-* 
fort  of  the  people,  but  for  the  luxury  of  the  idle  classes.*®  What 
was  really  valuable  was  neglected  ;  no  great  invention  was  made  ; 
and  by  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  scarcely  any  thing 
had  been  done  in  machinery,  or  in  those  other  contrivances  which, 
by  economizing  national  labour,  increase  national  wealth.** 

Bioff.  Uhiv,  Tol.  xxxiy.  p.  268.  See  also  Preface  de  VHUt.  de  UAead.  des  SeieneM^ 
in  CEuvres  de  FontenelU,  Paris,  1766,  vol.  x.  p.  20. 

*  The  best  account  I  have  seen  of  the  invention  of  the  micrometer,  is  in  Mr. 
Qrant*8  recent  worlc,  Hietory  of  Physical  Astronomy,  pp.  428,  450463,  where  it  is 
proved  that  Gascoigne  invented  it  in  1639,  or  possibly  a  year  or  two  earlier.  Com* 
pare  Hwnboldi's  Cosmos,  toI.  iii.  p.  52 ;  who  also  ascribes  it  to  Gascoigne,  but  erro- 
neously dates  it  in  1640.  Montucla  {Hist,  des  Afathitnat.  vol.  ii.  pp.  670,  671)  ad- 
mits the  priority  of  Gascoigne ;  but  underrates  his  merit,  being  apparently  nnao- 
quainted  with  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Grant  subsequently  adduced. 

^  For  a  short  account  of  this  able  man,  see  Lankester^s  Mem,  ofHay^  p.  17. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  strong  prejudice  then  existing  against  flnglishmenf  But- 
terfield was  employed  by  **  the  king  and  all  the  princes."  Lister's  Account  of  Paris 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  edited  by  Dr.  Henning,  p.  86.  Fontenelle 
mentions  **  M.  Hubin,^  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  makers  in  Paris  in  1687  ^Eloge 
^Amontonsy  in  OSuvres  de  Fontenelle,  Paris,  1766,  vol.  v.  p.  113);  but  has  forgotten 
to  state  that  he  too  was  an  Englishman.  **  Lutctite  sedem  posuerat  ante  aliquod 
tempus  Anglus  quidam  nomine  Uubinus,  vir  ingcniosus,  atque  hujusmodi  machina* 
tionum  peritus  opifex  et  industrius.  Hominem  adii,"  &c.  Uuetii  Commentarius  de 
Rebus  ad  eutn  pertinentibus,  p.  346.  Thus,  again,  in  regard  to  time-keepers,  the  vast 
superiority  ot  the  English  makers,  late  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  equally  in> 
contestable.  Compare  Bioy.  Uhiv.  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  242,  243,  with  Brewster^s  Life  of 
yeteton,  vol.  ii.  p.  262 ;  and  as  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  see  Jaloffe 
is  Sebastien,  in  (Euvres  de  Fontenelle,  vol.  vl.  pp.  332,  833. 

**  "  Les  manufactures  6taient  plutot  dirigis  vers  le  brillant  que  vers  Tutile.  On 
s^effbr^a,  par  un  arrdt  du  mois  de  mars  1700,  d'extirplr,  ou  du  molns  de  r6duire 
beaucoup  les  fabriques  de  bas  au  m6ticr.  Malgr6  cette  fausse  direction,  les  objeta 
d*un  luxe  tr^8-recherch6  faisoient  des  progr^  bien  lents.  En  1687,  aprte  la  mort 
de  Colbert,  la  cour  soldait  encore  Tindustrie  des  barbares,  et  faisait  fabriquer  et 
broder  ses  plus  beaux  habits  a  Constantinople.**  Lemontev,  EtablUsem^fU  de  Louis 
XIV,  p.  864.  Laoretelle  (Dix-huitihne  Siecle,  vol.  ii.  p.  6)  says,  that  during  the  last 
thirty  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  *'  les  manufactures  tombaicnt." 

"  Cuvier  {Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  199)  thus  describes  the  condition  of  France 
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While  such  was  the  state,  not  only  of  mathematical  and  as- 
tronomical science,  but  also  of  mechanical  and  inventive  arts, 
corresponding  symptoms  of  declining  power  were  seen  in  other 
departments.  In  physiology,  in  anatomy,  and  in  medicine,  we 
look  in  vain  for  any  men  equal  to  those  by  whom  France  had 
once  been  honoured.  The  greatest  discovery  of  this  kind  ever 
made  by  a  Frenchman,  was  that  of  the  receptable  of  the  chyle  ; 
a  discovery  which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  high  authority,  is  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  Harvey. '•  ThiA 
important  step  in  our  knowledge  is  constantly  assigned  to  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.,  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  results  of  his  gracious 
bounty  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  what  Louis  had  to  do 
with  it,  since  the  discovery  was  made  by  Pecquet  in  1647,'* 
when  the  great  king  was  nine  years  old.  After  Pecquet,  the 
most  eminent  of  the  French  anatomists  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  Biolan  ;  and  his  name  we  also  find  among  the  illus- 
trious men  who  adorned  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  But  the  prin- 
cipal works  of  Riolan  were  written  before  Louis  XIV.  was  born  ; 
his  last  work  was  published  in  1652  ;  and  he  himself  died  in 
1657.^"^  Then  there  came  a  pause,  and,  during  three  genera- 
tions, the  French  did  nothing  for  these  great  subjects ;  they 
wrote  no  work  upon  them  which  is  now  read,  they  made  no  dis- 
coveries, and  they  seemed  to  have  lost  all  heart,  until  that  re- 
vival of  knowledge,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  took  place 
in  France  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the 
practical  parts  of  medicine,  in  its  speculative  parts,  and  in  the 
arts  connected  with  surgery,  the  same  law  prevails.  The 
French,  in  these,  as  in  other  matters,  had  formerly  produced 
men  of  great  eminence,  who  had  won  for  themselves  an  Euro- 
pean reputation,  and  whose  works  are  still  remembered.  Thus, 
only  to  mention  two  or  three  instances,  they  had  a  long  line  of 
illustrious  physicians,  among  whom  Fernel  and  Joubert  were  the 
earliest  ;^^  they  had,  in  surgery,  Ambruise  Par6,  who  not  only 

only  seren  years  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. :  **  Nos  forges  etaient  alors  presque 
daiui  renfance ;  et  nous  ne  faisions  point  d^acier :  tout  oeloi  qu'^xigeaient  les  dif* 
ferents  metiers  nous  venait  de  r6tranger.  .  .  .  Nous  ne  fsiisions  point  non  plus 
alors  de  fer-blanc,  et  il  ne  nous  venait  que  de  TAllemagne.*' 

**  "  Certainement  la  d^ouverte  de  Pecquet  ne  brille  pas  moiDS  dans  Thistoire  de 
notre  art  que  la  v6rit6  d6montr6e  pour  la  premiere  fois  par  HirTey.**  8prengd^ 
Hist,  de  la  Medecine,  vol  iv.  p.  208. 

■*  Henle  (AnaUmie  OhihraU^  vol.  ii.  p.  106)  flays,  that  the  discovery  nvad  inaae 
in  1649 ;  but  the  historians  0f  medicine  assign  it  to  1647.  Sprengelf  Hist,  de  la 
Mideeifu^  vol.  iv.  pp.  207,  406 ;  Renouard,  Hist,  de  la  Mideeine^  voL  ii.  p.  178. 

"  Biog.   Univ.  vol.  xxxviii.  pp.  128,  124. 

**  Some  of  the  great  steps  taken  by  Joubert  are  concisely  stated  in  BrouMoie^ 
Sxamen  de$  Doetrinee  MklicaUe,  vol.  i.  pp.  293,  294,  vol.  lit  p.  861.  Compare  Spren^ 
jely  Hiet.  de  la  Medecine^  vol.  iii.  p.  210.  Fernel,  though  enthusiastically  piaised  by 
Patin,  was  probably  hardly  equal  to  Joubert.    Lettree  de  Fatinf  vol.  iii.  pp.  59,  199^ 
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introduced  Important  practical  improvemente,'^  but  who  has  tht 
Btill  rarer  merit  of  being  one  of  the  founders  of  comparative 
osteology;'*'  and  they  had  Baillou,  who,  late  in  the  sixteenth 
and  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.,  advanced  pathology,  by 
connecting  it  with  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy.  ^^  Under  Louiii 
XIV.  all  this  was  changed.  Under  him,  surgery  was  neglected, 
though  in  other  countries  its  progress  was  rapid."  The  English, 
by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  taken  consider- 
able steps  in  medicine ;  its  therapeutical  branch  being  reformed 
chiefly  by  Sydenham,  its  physiological  branch  by  Glisson.^^  But 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  cannot  boast  of  a  single  medical  writer 
who  can  be  compared  to  these  ;  not  even  one  whose  name  is 
now  known  as  having  made  any  specific  addition  to  our  knowl- 
edge. In  Paris,  the  practice  of  medicine  was  notoriously  in- 
ferior to  that  in  the  capitals  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  England  ; 
while  in  the  French  provinces,  the  ignorance,  even  of  the  best 
physicians,  was  scandalous.^'  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that,  during  the  whole  of  this  long  period,  the  French  in 
these  matters  effected  comparatively  nothing ;  they  made  no 

648.  At  p.  106,  Patin  calls  Feroel  **  le  premier  mMeciu  de  son  temps,  et  peat-4tr« 
le  plus  gi-EDd  qui  sera  jamais.** 

**  See  a  summary  of  them  in  Sprenffel^  Hist,  de  la  Mideeine^  vol.  iii.  pp.  405,  406, 
^ol.  vil.  pp.  14,  15.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  (Lectures  on  Surgery^  P-  21)  says,  "Few 
greater  benefits  have  been  conferred  on  mankind  than  that  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Ambrose  Parejr — the  application  of  a  ligature  to  a  bleeding  artery." 

^  "  G^^tait  Id  une  vue  tr^  ing^nieuse  et  trt^s  juste  qu^Ambroise  Par6  donnait 
pour  la  premiere  fois.  C*^tait  nn  commencement  d'ost^ologie  comparde.**  Owner, 
Hist,  dee  Sciences,  part  ii.  p.  42.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  he  is  the  first  French 
writer  on  medical  jurisprudence.  See  Paris  and  Fonblanque^s  Medical  Jwrittpru 
denes,  1823,  vol.  i.  p.  zviii. 

^  "  L*uD  des  premiers  autenrs  A  qui  Ton  doit  des  observations  cadav^riqueK  sur 
ies  maladies,  est  le  fameux  Baillou.**  Broussais,  Examen  des  Doctrines  MidicaUsy 
vol.  ii.  p.  218.  See  also  vol.  iii.  p.  862 ;  and  Rencuard,  Hist,  de  la  Mideeine,  vol.  ii. 
p.  89.  The  value  of  his  services  is  recognized  in  a  recent  able  work,  Phillips  on 
Scrofula,  1846,  p.  16. 

"  "The    most   celebrated    surgeon  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  Ambroise 

Par6 From  the  time  of  Par6  until  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 

century,  surgery  was  but  little  cultivated  in  France.  Mauriccau,  Saviard,  and  Bel- 
loste,  were  the  only  French  surgeons  of  note  who  could  be  contrasted  with  so  many 
eminent  men  of  other  nations.  During  the  eighteenth  century,  France  produced  two 
surgeons  of  extraordinarv  genius ;  these  are  Petit  and  Desanlt.**  Bowman^s  Sttrgsry^ 
in  Encyclop.  of  Medical  Sciences,  1847,  4to,  pp.  829,  880. 

**  It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  evidence  respecting  the  services  rendered  by  Syd« 
enham,  as  they  are  universally  admitted ;  but  what,  perhaps,  is  less  generally  known. 
Is,  that  Glisson  anticipated  those  important  views  concerning  irritability,  which  were 
afterwards  developed  by  Haller  and  Gorter.  Compare  lUnouard,  Hist,  de  la  Mids^ 
sine,  vol.  ii.  p.  192;  FUiotson's  Human  Physiol,  p.  471 ;  Bordas  Demoulin,  Cart&' 
nanisme,  vol.  i.  p.  170.  In  Wagner's  Physiol,  1841,  p  655,  the  theory  is  too  exclu- 
sively ascribed  to  Haller. 

"  Of  this,  we  have  numerous  complaints  from  foreigners  who  vieted  France.  I 
will  quote  the  testimony  of  one  celebrated  man.  In  1699,  Addison  writes  from 
Blois :  "  I  made  use  of  one  of  the  physicians  of  this  place,  who  are  as  cheap  as  out 
Snglish  farriers,  and  generally  as  ignorant.**    Aikin's  Life  of  Addis<m,  vol.  i.  p.  74 
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wntributions  to  clinical  literature,^*  and  scarcely  any  to  thera- 
peutics, to  pathology,  to  physiology,  or  to  anatomy/^ 

In  what  are  called  the  natural  sciences,  we  also  find  the 
French  now  brought  to  a  stand.  In  zoology,  they  had  formerly 
ixysseesed  remarkable  men,  among  whom  Belon  and  Rondelet 
were  the  most  conspicuous  ;*^  but,  under  Louis  XIV.,  they  did 
Dot  produce  one  original  observer  in  this  great  field  of  inquiry." 
In  chemistry,  again.  Key  had,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII., 
struck  out  views  of  such  vast  importance,  that  he  anticipated 
some  of  those  generalizations  which  formed  the  glory  of  the 
French  intellect  in  the  eighteenth  century.**  During  the  cor- 
rupt and  frivolous  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  all  this  was  forgotten ; 
the  labours  of  Rey  were  neglected  ;  and  so  complete  was  the  in- 
difierence,  that  even  the  celebrated  experiments  of  Boyle  re- 
mained unknown  in  France  for  more  than  forty  years  after  they 
were  published.** 

Connected  with  zoology,  and,  to  a  philosophic  mind,  insepar- 
able from  it,  is  botany ;  which,  occupying  a  middle  place  be- 
tween the  animal  and  mineral  world,  indicates  their  relation  to 
each  other,  and  at  different  points  touches  the  confines  of  both* 
It  also  throws  great  light  on  the  functions  of  nutrition,**  and  on 

*•  Indeed,  France  was  the  last  great  country  in  Europe  in  which  a  chair  of  clini- 
cal medicine  was  establifhed.  See  Renouard,  Hut.  de  la  MSdeciney  vol.  ii.  p.  812; 
and  BomUlaud,  PhUo9.  MidieaU,  p.  114. 

*'  M.  Bouitlaud,  in  his  account  of  the  state  of  medicine  in  the  seventeenth  oen- 
tnry,  does  not  mention  a  single  Frenchman  during  this  period.  See  BouiUaud^ 
PhUoaaphie  Midieale^  pp.  13  seq.  During  many  years  of  the  power  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  French  academy  only  possessed  one  anatomist ;  and  of  him,  few  students  ol 
physiology  have  ever  heard :  ^*  M.  du  Verney  fut  assez  long-temps  1e  seul  anato- 
miste  de  Tacad^mie,  et  ce  ne  fut  qu^en  1684  qu^on  lui  Joignit  M.  Mery.*'  Eloge  du 
Du  Verney y  in  (Euvre*  ds  FontenelUy  vol  vi.  p.  392. 

**  Cnvier,  HtMi,  dea  Science*^  part  ii.  pp.  64-73,  76-80. 

**  After  Belon,  nothing  was  done  in  France  for  the  natural  history  of  animate 
nntil  1784,  when  there  appeared  the  first  volume  of  Reaumur's  great  work.  See 
Bwainaon  on  the  Study  ofNal,  Hut,  pp.  24,  48. 

**  On  this  remarkable  man,  who  was  the  first  philosophic  chemist  Europe  pro* 
ducedf  and  who,  so  early  as  1680,  anticipated  some  of  the  generalizations  made  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later  by  Lavoisier,  see  Liebig^a  Letters  on  Chemietry^  PP-46, 
47 ;  Thomean^s  Hut  of  Chemittry,  vol.  ii.  pp.  95,  96 ;  HwnMdt*9  Coemoe^  vol.  ii.  p. 
729 ;  CuvieTy  Progrie  dea  Sciencea,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 

*•  Cuvier  (Progrea  dea  Seieneaa^  vol.  i.  p.  80)  says  of  Rey,  **  son  4crit  6tait  tomb4 
dans  Foubli  le  plus  profond  ;**  and,  in  another  work,  the  same  great  authority  writes 
{Hiat.  dea  Sewttcea^  part  ii.  p.  888) :  **  II  y  avait  plus  de  quarante  ans  que  Beckei 
avait  prteentAsa  nouvelle  th^rio,  d^velopp^  par  Stahl;  il  y  avait  encore  plus  long- 
temps  que  les  experiences  de  Boyle  sur  la  chimie  pneumatique  avaient  M  publics, 
et  dependant  rien  de  tout  cela  n^entrait  encore  dans  Tenseignement  g^n^ral  de  Is 
ehinrie,  du  moins  en  France." 

**  The  highest  present  generalizations  of  the  laws  of  nutrition  are  those  by  M. 
!^evreu] ;  which  are  thus  summed  up  by  MM.  Robin  et  Verdeil,  in  their  admirable 
work,  Chimie  Anatomiquey  vol.  i.  p.  203,' Paris,  1858:  **En  passant  dcs  plantes  aui 
animaux,  nous  voyons  que  plus  Torganisation  de  ces  derniers  est  compliqude,  plus  lea 
aliments  dout  lis  se  nourrissent  sont  complexes  et  analogues  par  leurs  principes  im* 
n^diats  auz  piincipes  des  organes  quMls  doivent  entretenir. 

**  En  definitive,  on  voit  que  Ics  v^g^taux  se  nourrissent  d'eau,  d'acide  carbomqn^i 
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the  laws  of  development ;  while,  from  the  marked  analogy  he« 
tween  animals  and  vegetahles,  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that 
its  further  progress,  assisted  hy  that  of  electricity,  will  prepare 
the  way  for  a  comprehensive  theory  of  life,  to  which  the  re- 
sources of  our  knowledge  are  still  unequal,  but  towards  which 
the  movements  of  modem  science  are  manifestly  tending.  On 
these  grounds,  far  more  than  for  the  sake  of  practical  advcm* 
tages,  botany  will  always  attract  the  attention  of  thinking  men ; 
who,  neglecting  views  of  immediate  utility,  look  to  lai^e  and 
ultimate  results,  and  only  value  particular  facts  in  so  far  as  they 
facilitate  the  discovery  of  general  truths.  The  first  step  in  this 
noble  study  was  taken  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  authors,  instead  of  copying  what  previous  writers  had 
said,  began  to  observe  nature  for  themselves.^^  The  next  step 
was,  to  add  experiment  to  observation  ;  but  it  required  anothei 
hundred  years  before  this  could  be  done  with  accuracy  ;  because 
the  microscope,  which  is  essential  to  such  inquiries,  was  only 
invented  about  1620,  and  the  labour  of  a  whole  generation  was 
needed  to  make  it  available  for  minute  investigations.*  ^  So  soon, 
however,  as  this  resource  was  sufficiently  matured  to  be  applied 
to  plants,  the  march  of  botany  became  rapid,  at  least  as  far  au 
details  are  concerned  ;  for  it  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury that  the  facts  were  actually  generalized.  But,  in  the  pre- 
liminary work  of  accumulating  the  facts,  great  energy  was 
shown  ;  and,  for  reasons  stated  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  Intro- 
duction, this,  like  other  studios  relating  to  the  external  world, 
advanced  with  peculiar  speed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
The  tracheae  of  plants  were  discovered  by  Henshaw  in  1661  ;^« 

d'autres  gaz  et  de  mati^res  organiques  a  T^tat  d^engraui,  ou  en  d^autres  termes  alt^ 
r^es,  c^est-d-dire  ramenees  &  Totat  de  principes  plus  simples,  plus  solubles.  Au  con- 
traire,  les  animaux  plus  ^leF^s  dana  T^chelle  organique  ont  besoin  de  matiercs  bien 
plus  complexes  quant  aux  principes  immddiats  qui  les  composent,  et  plus  varides  dam 
leurs  propridtds." 

*''  BruLifels  in  1530,  and  Fuchs  in  1642,  were  the  two  first  writers  who  observed 
the  vegetable  kingdom  for  themselves,  instead  of  copying  what  the  ancients  had  said. 
Compare  WltevoelCs  Hist,  of  the  Sciences^  vol.  iii.  pp.  806,  306,  with  Fvllenet/'t  Hist 
pf  Botany^  vol.  i.  p.  88. 

^  The  microscope  was  exhibited  in  London,  by  Drebbel,  about  1620 ;  and  thii 
appears  to  be  the  earliest  unquestionable  noUce  of  its  use,  though  some  writers  assert 
that  it  was  invented  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  even  in  1690. 
Compare  the  different  statements,  in  PcuiUet,  EUmens  de  Phystquty  vol.  ii.  p.  867 ; 
HutnboltWs  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  pp.  699,  700 ;  Sprengel,  HieL  de  la  Medeeiney  vol.  iv.  p. 
837 ;  Winekler,  Oesck.  der  Botanik,  p.  186 ;  Quekett's  Treatise  on  the  Microscope^ 
1848,  p.  2 ;  Cuvievy  Hist,  des  Sciefices^  part  ii.  p.  470 ;  Hallam^s  Lit.  of  Europe,  voL 
iii.  p.  202 ;  Leslie's  Nat.  Philos.  p.  62.  On  the  subsequent  improvement  of  the  mi 
eroscope  during  the  seventeenth  century,  see  Brewster's  Life  of  Newton^  voL  i.  pp 
«9,  242,  248. 

^  See  Balfour^ s  Botany ,  p.  16.  In  Pulteney*8  Progress  of  Botany  in  England^ 
this  beautiful  discovery  is,  ii  I  rightly  remember,  not  even  alluded  to ;  but  it  appeara. 
It>m  a  letter  written  in  Id? 2,  that  it  was  then  becoming  generally  known,  and  had 
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ftnd  their  cellular  tissue  by  Ilooke  in  lobT**  Thuse  were  con- 
siderable approaches  towards  establishing  the  analog;  between 
plants  and  animals  ;  and^  within  a  few  years,  Grew  effected  still 
more  of  the  same  kind.  He  made  such  minute  and  extensive 
dissections,  as  to  raise  the  anatomy  of  vegetables  to  a  separate 
study,  and  prove  that  their  organization  is  scarcely  less  compli- 
cated than  that  possessed  by  animals.' '  His  first  work  was 
written  in  1670;"  and,  in  1676,  another  Englishman,  Milling- 
ton,  ascertained  the  existence  of  a  distinction  of  sexes  ;'^  thus 
supplying  further  evidence  of  the  harmony  between  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms^  and  of  the  unity  of  idea  which  regulates 
their  composition. 

This  is  what  was  effected  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. ;  and  we  now  ask  what  was  done  in  France,  during 
the  same  period,  under  the  munificent  patronage  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  answer  is,  nothing  :  no  discovery,  no  idea,  which  forms  an 
epoch  in  this  important  department  of  natural  science.  The  son 
of  the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  Browne  visited  Paris  in  the  hope 
of  making  some  additions  to  his  knowledge  of  botany,  which  he 
thought  he  could  not  fail  to  do  in  a  country  where  science  was 
held  in  such  honour,  its  professors  so  caressed  by  the  court, 
and  its  researches  so  bountifully  encouraged.  To  his  surprise, 
he,  in  1665,  found  in  that  great  city  no  one  capable  of  teaching 
his  favourite  pursuit,  and  even  the  public  lectures  on  it  miser- 
ably meagre  and  unsatisfiictory."     Neither  then,  nor  at  a  much 

been  confirmed  bj  Qrew  and  Malpigbi.  Ra^t  CorresponcL  edit.  1848,  p.  98.  Com- 
pare Richard^  EUmentt  de  Boianique^  p.  46 ;  where,  however,  M.  Richard  errone* 
OUfily  supposes  that  Grew  did  not  know  of  the  traches  till  1682. 

^  Compare  Ouvier^  Hist.  de$  Scieneet,  part  ii.  p.  471,  with  TliomtanU  VegttabU 
CJumUtry,  p.  950. 

•"  Dr.  Thomson  (VegttahU  Chemittry^  p.  960)  says:  "But  the  person  lo  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  first  attempt  to  ascertain  the  stmcture  of  plants  by  dissection 
and  microscopical  observations,  was  Dr.  Nathaniel  Grew.*'  The  character  of  Grew's 
inquiries,  as  **  viewing  the  internal,  as  well  as  external  parts  of  plants,'*  is  also  no- 
ticed in  Ra}f9  CorreworuL  p.  188;  and  M.  Winckler  (O^seh,  der  Botanik,  p.  382) 
ascribes  to  him  and  Malpighi  the  "  neaen  Aufschwung  ^  taken  by  vegetable  phyd- 
ology  late  in  the  seventeenth  century.  See  also,  on  Grew,  Lindlei^$  Botany,  vol.  i.  p. 
93;  and  Third  Report  of  Brit,  Attoe.  p.  27. 

"  The  first  book  of  his  Anatomy  of  Plants  was  laid  before  the  Royal  Society  in 
1670,  and  printed  in  1671.  ffallam's  Lit.  of  JBuropej  vol.  iii.  p.  580;  and  Thnmson't 
Hist  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  44. 

"  '*The  presence  of  sexual  organs  In  plants  was  first  shown  in  1676,  by  Sii 
Thomas  Millington ;  and  it  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Grew,  Malpighi,  and  Ray.* 
Balfour's  Botany,  p.  236.  See  also  PtUteney's  Progress  of  Botany,  vol.  i.  pp.  336, 
837  ;  and  Lindleife  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  217 :  and,  as  to  Ray,  who  was  rather  slow  in 
admitting  the  discovery,  see  Lankester's  Mem.  of  Ray,  p.  100.  Before  this,  the 
lexual  system  of  vegetables  had  been  empirically  known  to  several  of  the  ancients, 
bat  never  raised  to  a  scientific  truth.  Compare  Rieftard,  Elements  de  Botani<ftte,  pp 
358,  427,  428,  with  Afaiter,  Hist,  de  PEeol^  d'Alexandrie,  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

**  In  July,  1665,  he  writes  from  Paris  to  his  father,  *^The  lecture  of  plants  here 
B  only  the  naming  of  them,  their  degrees  in  heat  and  cold,  and  sometimes  their  use 
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later  period,  did  the  French  possess  a  good  popular  treatise  oil 
botany :  stUl  less  did  they  make  any  improyement  in  it.  In^ 
deed,  so  completely  was  the  philosophy  of  the  subject  misunder^ 
stood,  that  Toumefort,  the  onl}  French  botanist  of  repute  in  the 
reign  of  Louis,  actually  rejected  that  discovery  of  the  sexes  oi 
I)lants,  which  had  been  made  before  he  began  to  write,  and  which 
afterwards  became  the  corner-stone  of  the  Linnean  system.** 
This  showed  his  incapacity  for  those  large  views  respecting  the 
unity  of  the  organic  world,  which  alone  give  to  botany  a  scien- 
tific value  ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  he  did  nothing  for  the 
physiology  of  plants,  and  that  his  only  merit  was  as  a  collector 
and  classifier  of  them.^^  And  even  in  his  classification  he  was 
guided,  not  by  a  comprehensive  comparison  of  their  various  parts, 
but  by  considerations  drawn  from  the  mere  appearance  of  the 
flower  :*'  thus  depriving  botany  of  its  real  grandeur,'  degrading 
it  into  an  arrangement  of  beautiful  objects,  and  supplying  an- 
other instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  Frenchmen  of  that  gene- 
ration impoverished  what  they  sought  to  enrich,  and  dwarfed 
every  topic,  until  they  suited  the  intellect  and  pleased  the  eye 
of  that  ignorant  and  luxurious  court,  to  whose  favour  they  looked 
for  reward,  and  whose  applause  it  was  the  business  oi'  their  life 
to  gain. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  these,  as  in  all  matters  of  real  impor- 
tance, in  questions  requiring  independent  thought,  and  in  ques- 
tions of  practical  utility,  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  was  an  age  of 
decay :  it  was  an  age  of  misery,  of  intolerance,  and  oppression  ; 
it  was  an  age  of  bondage,  of  ignominy,  of  incompetence.  This 
would  long  since  have  been  universally  admitted,  if  those  who 
have  written  the  history  of  that  period  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
study  subjects  without  which  no  history  can  be  understood  ;  or, 
I  should  rather  say,  without  which  no  history  can  exist.     If  this 

in  physiok ;  aoarce  a  word  more  than  may  be  seen  in  every  herball.**  Brmoni* 
Works,  vol.  L  p.  108. 

**  Oavier,  mentioning  the  inferiority  of  Toumefort^s  views  to  those  of  bis  pre- 
iiocessors,  gives  as  an  instance,  "  puisqiiUl  a  r^et^  les  sexes  des  plantes."  HUt.  du 
S'.imeesy  part  ii.  p.  496.  Hence  he  held  that  the  farina  was  excrementitious.  PtJL 
tene^B  FroffreBS  of  Botany ,  vol  I.  p.  840. 

^  This  is  admitted  even  by  his  eulogist  Dnvaii.    Bioff,  Univ.  vol.  xlvi.  p.  S68. 

*''  On  the  method  of  Toumefort,  which  was  that  of  a  corrollist,  compare  Richard^ 
Elements  de  Botanique,  p.  647  ;  Jume^s  Botany,  edit.  Wilson,  1849,  p.  616  ;  /?ay'f 
Oorreitpond.  pp.  381,  382;  Lankester'B  Mem,  of  Ray,  p.  49;  WincHer,  Oe/teh,  ae7 
Botantk,  p.  142.  Cuvier  {Hist,  des  ScUnees,  part  ii.  p.  496),  with  quiet  irony,  suys 
of  it,  **  vous  voyez,  messieurs,  que  cette  m^thode  a  le  mdrite  d'une  grande  clarti^ ; 
|a*elle  est  fondle  sur  la  forme  de  la  fleur,  et  par  consequent  sur  des  consid^rationii 
agr^bles  A  saisir.  ....  Ge  qui  en  fit  le  succte,  c^est  que  Toumefort  joignit  k  s^n 
ouvrage  une  figure  de  fleur  et  de  fruit  appartenant  &  chacun  de  ses  genres."  £ven  in 
this,  he  appears  to  have  been  careless,  and  is  said  to  have  described  *^  a  great  many 
plants  ho  never  examined  nor  saw.''  Letter  from  Dr.  Skerardf  a  NiehoUs  JUttsira 
*ims  of  the  JBigfUcenth  Century^  vol.  i.  p.  366. 
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had  been  done,  tlie  repntation  of  Louis  XIV.  would  at  once  hare 
ebmnk  to  its  natural  size.  Even  at  the  risk  of  exposing  myself  to 
tho  chaise  of  unduly  estimating  my  own  labours,  I  cannot  avoid 
sajring,  that  the  facts  which  I  have  just  pointed  out  have  never 
before  been  collected,  but  have  remained  isolated  in  the  text- 
books and  repertories  of  the  sciences  to  which  they  belong.  Yet 
without  them  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  age  of  Louis  XIY. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  character  of  any  period  except 
by  tracing  its  development ;  in  other  words,  by  measuring  the 
extent  of  its  knowledge.  Therefore  it  is,  that  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  a  country  without  regard  to  its  intellectual  progress,  is  as 
if  an  astronomer  should  compose  a  planetary  system  without  re* 
gard  to  the  sun,  by  whose  light  alone  the  planets  can  be  seen, 
and  by  whose  attraction  they  are  held  in  their  course,  and  com- 
pelled to  run  in  the  path  of  their  appointed  orbits.  For  the  great 
luminary,  even  as  it  shines  in  the  heaven,  is  not  a  more  noble 
or  a  more  powerful  object  than  is  the  intellect  of  man  in  this 
nether  world.  It  is  to  the  human  intellect,  and  to  that  alone, 
that  every  country  owes  its  knowledge.  And  what  is  it  but  the 
progress  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  which  has  given  us  our  arts, 
our  sciences,  our  manu&ctures,  our  laws,  our  opinions,  our  man- 
ners, our  comforts,  our  luxuries,  our  civilization  ;  in  short,  every 
thing  that  raises  us  above  the  savages,  who  by  their  ignorance 
are  degraded  to  the  level  of  the  brutes  with  which  they  herd  ? 
Surely,  then,  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  they  who  un- 
dertake to  write  the  history  of  a  great  nation  should  occupy 
themselves  with  those  matters  by  which  alone  the  destiny  of  men 
is  regulated,  and  should  abandon  the  petty  and  insignificant  de- 
tAils  by  which  we  have  t<x)  long  been  wearied  ;  details  respect- 
ing the  lives  of  kings,  the  intrigues  of  ministers,  the  vices  and 
the  gossip  of  courts. 

It  is  precisely  these  higher  considerations  which  furnish  the 
key  to  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  In  that  time,  as 
in  all  others,  the  misery  of  the  people  and  the  degradation  of  the 
country  followed  the  decline  of  the  national  intellect ;  while  this 
last  was,  in  its  turn,  the  result  of  the  protective  spirit, — that 
mischievous  spirit  which  weakens  whatever  it  touches.  If  ir 
the  long  course  and  compass  of  history  there  is  one  thing  more 
clear  than  another,  it  is,  that  whenever  a  government  under- 
takes to  protect  intellectual  pursuits,  it  will  almost  always  pro- 
tect them  in  the  wrong  place,  and  reward  the  wrong  men.  Nor 
is  it  surprising  that  this  should  be  the  case.  What  can  kings 
and  ministers  know  about  those  immense  branches  of  knowledge, 
to  cultivate  which  with  success  is  often  the  basiness  of  an  entire 
*]fe  ?     How  can  they,  constantly  occupied  with  their  lofly  pur- 
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suits,  have  leisure  for  such  inferior  matters  ?  Is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  such  acquirements  will  be  found  among  statesmen, 
who  are  always  engaged  in  the  most  weighty  concerns  ;  some- 
times writing  despatches,  sometimes  making  speeches,  some- 
times organizing  a  party  in  the  parliament,  sometimes  baffling 
an  intrigue  in  the  privy-chamber  ?  Or  if  the  sovereign  should 
graciously  bestow  his  patronage  accoiding  to  his  own  judgment, 
are  we  to  expect  that  mere  philosophy  and  science  should  be 
familiar  to  high  and  mighty  princes,  who  have  their  own  pecu- 
liar and  arduous  studies,  and  who  have  to  learn  the  mysteries  of 
heraldry,  the  nature  and  dignities  of  rank,  the  comparative  value 
of  the  different  orders,  decorations,  and  titles,  the  laws  of  prece- 
dence, the  prerogatives  of  noble  birth,  the  names  and  powers  of 
ribands,  stars,  and  garters,  the  various  modes  of  conferring  an 
honour  or  installing  into  an  office,  the  adjustment  of  ceremonies, 
the  subtleties  of  etiquette,  and  all  those  other  courtly  accom- 
plishments necessary  to  the  exalted  functions  which  they  per 
form? 

The  mere  statement  of  such  questions  proves  the  absurdity 
of  the  principle  which  they  involve.  For,  unless  we  believe  that 
kings  are  omniscient  as  well  as  immaculate,  it  is  evident  that  in 
the  bestowal  of  rewards  they  must  be  guided  either  by  personal 
caprice  or  by  the  testimony  of  competent  judges.  And  since  no 
one  is  a  competent  judge  of  scientific  excellence  unless  he  is  him- 
self scientific,  we  are  driven  to  this  monstrous  alternative,  that 
the  rewards  of  intellectual  labour  must  be  conferred  injudiciously, 
or  else  that  they  must  be  given  according  to  the  verdict  of  that  very 
class  by  whom  they  are  received.  In  the  first  case,  the  reward 
will  be  ridiculous  ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  will  be  disgraceful.  In 
the  former  case,  weak  men  will  be  benefited  by  wealth  which  is 
taken  from  industry  to  be  lavished  on  idleness.  But  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  those  men  of  real  genius,  those  great  and  illustrious 
thinkers,  who  are  the  masters  and  teachers  of  the  human  race, 
are  to  be  tricked  out  with  trumpery  titles ;  and  after  scrambling 
in  miserable  rivalry  for  the  sonlid  favours  of  a  court,  they  are 
then  to  be  turned  into  beggars  of  the  state,  who  not  only  clamour 
for  their  share  of  the  spoU,  but  even  regulate  the  proportions  into 
which  the  shares  are  to  be  divided. 

Under  such  a  system,  the  natural  results  are,  first,  the  im- 
poverishment and  servility  of  genius ;  then  the  decay  of  knowl- 
edge; then  the  decline  of  the  country.  Three  times  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  this  experiment  been  tried.  In  the  agea 
of  Augustus,  of  Leo  X.,  and  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  same  method  was 
adopted,  and  the  same  result  ensued.  In  each  of  these  ages, 
there  was  much  apparent  splendour,  immediately  succeeded  by 
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midden  ruin.  In  each  instance,  the  brilliancy  survived  the  in* 
dependence  ;  and  in  each  instance,  the  national  spirit  sank  un« 
der  that  pernicious  alliance  between  government  and  literature, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  political  classes  became  very  powerful,  and 
the  intellectual  classes  very  weak,  simply  because  they  who  dis- 
pense the  patronage  will,  of  course,  receive  the  homage ;  and  if, 
on  the  one  hand,  government  is  always  ready  to  reward  litera- 
ture, so,  on  the  other  hand,  will  literature  be  always  ready  to 
succumb  to  government. 

Of  these  three  ages,  that  of  Louis  XIV.  was  incomparably 
the  worst ;  and  nothing  but  the  amazing  energy  of  the  French 
people  could  have  enabled  them  to  rally,  as  they  afterwards  did, 
from  the  effects  of  so  enfeebling  a  system.  But  though  they  ral- 
lied, the  effort  cost  them  dear.  The  struggle,  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently see,  lasted  two  generations,  and  was  only  ended  by  that 
frightful  Revolution  which  formed  its  natural  climax.  What 
the  real  history  of  that  struggle  was,  I  shall  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain towards  the  conclusion  of  this  volume.  Without,  however, 
anticipating  the  course  of  affairs,  we  will  now  proceed  to  what  I 
have  already  mentioned,  as  the  second  great  characteristic  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

II.  The  second  intellectual  characteristic  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  is,  in  importance,  hardly  inferior  to  the  first.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  national  intellect,  stunted  by  the 
protection  of  the  court,  was  so  diverted  from  the  noblest  branches 
of  knowledge,  that  in  none  of  them  did  it  produce  any  thing 
worthy  of  being  recorded.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  minds 
of  men,  driven  from  the  higher  departments,  took  reiuge  in  the 
lower,  and  concentrated  themselves  upon  those  inferior  subjects, 
where  the  discovery  of  truth  is  not  the  main  object,  but  where 
beauty  of  form  and  expression  are  the  things  chiefly  pursued. 
Thus,  the  first  consequence  of  the  patronage  of  Louis  XIV.  was, 
to  diminish  the  field  for  genius,  and  to  sacrifice  science  to  art. 

The  second  consequence  was,  that,  even  in  art  itself,  there 
was  soon  seen  a  marked  decay.  For  a  short  time,  the  stimulus 
produced  its  effect ;  but  was  followed  by  that  collapse  which  is 
its  natural  result.  So  essentially  vicious  is  the  whole  system  of 
patronage  and  reward,  that  after  the  death  of  those  writers  and 
artists,  whose  works  form  the  only  redeeming  point  in  the  reign 
of  Louis,  there  was  found  no  one  capable  of  even  imitating  their 
excellencies.  The  poets,  dramatists,  painters,  musicians,  sculp- 
tors, architects,  were,  with  hardly  an  exception,  not  only  born, 
but  educated  under  that  freer  policy,  which  existed  before  his 
time.  When  they  began  their  labours,  they  benefited  by  a  mu- 
nificence which  encouraged  the  activity  of  their  genius.     But  in 
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a  few  years,  that  generation  having  died  off,  the  hollownefls  of 
the  whole  system  wew  clearly  exposed.  More  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  before  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  most  of  these  eminent 
men  had  ceased  to  live ;  and  then  it  was  seen  to  how  miserable 
a  plight  the  country  was  reduced  under  the  boasted  patronage  of 
the  great  king.  At  the  moment  when  Louis  XIV.  died,  thero 
was  scarcely  a  writer  or  an  artist  in  France  who  enjoyed  an  Eu- 
ropean reputation.  This  is  a  circumstance  well  worth  our  no- 
tice. If  we  compare  the  different  classes  of  literature,  we  shall 
find  that  sacred  oratory,  being  the  least  influenced  by  the  king, 
was  able  the  longest  to  bear  up  against  his  system.  Massillon 
belongs  partly  to  the  subsequent  reign  ;  but  even  of  the  other 
great  divines,  Bossuct  and  Bourdaloue  both  lived  to  1704,*« 
Mascaron  to  1703,5'  and  Flechier  to  17lO.«"  As,  however,  the 
king,  particularly  in  his  latter  years,  was  very  fearful  of  med- 
dling with  the  church,  it  is  in  profene  matters  that  we  can  best 
trace  the  workings  of  his  policy,  because  it  is  there  that  his  in- 
terference was  most  active.  With  a  view  to  this,  the  simplest 
plan  wUl  be,  to  look,  in  the  first  place,  into  the  history  of  the  fine 
arts ;  and  after  ascertaining  who  the  greatest  artists  were,  ob- 
serve the  year  in  which  they  died,  remembering  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  XIV.  began  in  1661,  and  ended  in  1715. 

If,  now,  we  examine  this  period  of  fifty-four  years,  we  shall 
be  struck  by  the  remarkable  fact,  that  every  thing  which  is  cele- 
brated, was  effected  in  the  first  half  of  it ;  while  more  than 
twenty  years  before  its  close,  the  most  eminent  masters  all  died 
without  leaving  any  successors.  The  six  greatest  painters  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  were,  Poussin,  Lesueur,  Claude  Lor* 
raine,  Le  Brun,  and  the  two  Mignards.  Of  these,  Le  Brun 
died  in  1690 ;«'  the  elder  Mignard  in  1668  ;**  the  younger  in 
1695  ;^^  Claude  Lorraine  in  1682  ;^^  Lesueur  in  1655  ;^^  and 
Poussin,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  French  school, 
died  in  1665."     The  two  greatest  architects  were,  Claude  Pci^ 

••  Biog.  Univ.  toI.  v.  pp.  286,  858.  *  Ibid,  xxrii.  p.  861 

••  Ihid.  XV.  p.  85.  "  Ibid.  xxiU.  p.  496. 

"  Ibid.  xxix.  p.  17.  ••  Ibid.  xxlx.  p.  19. 

•*  "  HU  best  pictures  were  painted  from  about  1640  to  1660 ;  he  died  in  1682.'' 
Womum's  Specks  of  Painiing,  Lond.  1847,  p.  399.  Voltwro  {8iecU  de  Xauig  XIV 
in  (Envren^  vol.  xix.  p.  205)  says  that  he  died  in  1678. 

"*  Biog.  Uhiv,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  827 ;  Works  of  Sir  Johhua  lUynMs^  voL  ii.  pp.  454, 
455. 

••  Biog.  t/"m».  vol.  xxxv.  p.  679.  Poussin  was  Barry's  "favourite'*  painter. 
LeUsr  from  B<Krry^  iu  Burke's  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  88.  Compare  Otter^s  Life  of 
Olarket  vol.  ii.  p.  55.  %  Joshua  Reynolds  (  WorkSf  vol.  i.  ppb  97,  851,  876)  appears 
to  have  preferred  him  to  any  of  the  French  school ;  and  in  the  report  presented  to 
Napoleon  by  the  Institute,  he  is  the  only  French  painter  mentioned  by  the  side  oC 
the  Greek  and  Italian  artists.    Daeitr^  Rapport  Hisiorique^  p.  28. 
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mult  and  Fraucis  Mansart ;  but  Perrault  died  in  1688/^  Man- 
Bart  in  1666  ;*^  and  Blondel,  the  next  in  fame,  died  in  1686." 
The  greatest  of  all  the  sculptors  was  Puget,  who  died  in  1694.'* 
Lalli,  the  founder  of  French  music,  died  in  1687."  Quinault, 
the  greatest  poet  of  French  music,  died  in  1688.'*  Under  these 
eminent  men,  the  fine  arts,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  reached 
their  zenith ;  and  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  their 
decline  was  portentously  rapid.  This  was  the  case,  not  only  in 
architecture  and  music,  but  even  in  painting,  which,  being  more 
subservient  than  they  are  to  personal  vanity,  is  more  likely  to 
flourish  under  a  rich  and  despotic  government.  The  genius, 
however,  of  painters  fell  so  low,  that  long  before  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.,  France  ceased  to  possess  one  of  any  merit ;  and 
when  his  successor  came  to  the  throne,  this  beautiful  art  was,  in 
that  great  country,  almost  extinct. '* 

These  are  startling  facts  ;  not  matters  of  opinion,  which  may 
be  disputed,  but  stubborn  dates,  supported  by  irrefragable  testi- 
mony. And  if  we  examine  in  the  same  manner  the  literature  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIY.,  we  shall  arrive  at  similar  conclusions. 
If  we  ascertain  the  dates  of  those  masterpieces  which  adorn  his 
reign,  we  shall  find  that,  during  the  last  five-and- twenty  years  of 
his  life,  when  his  patronage  had  been  the  longest  in  operation,  it 
was  entirely  barren  of  results;  in  other  words,  that  when  the  French 
had  been  most  habituated  to  his  protection,  they  were  least  able 
to  efiect  great  things.  Louis  XIV.  died  in  1715.  Bacine  pro- 
duced Phidre  in  1677 ;    Andromaqii^  in  1667  ;  Athalie  in 

^  Biog.  Univ,  toL  xxxiii.  p.  411 ;  Siiele  de  Zoui$  XIV^  in  GSWvtm  dn  Voltaire, 
foL  xix.  p.  168. 

••  Bioa,  Univ.  toI.  xxvi.  p.  608.  ••  IhitL  vol.  iv.  p.  698. 

^*  Jbia.  vol.  XXX vL  p.  800.  Respecting  him,  see  Lady  Morgan' a  Francey  voL  ii. 
pp.  80,  81. 

'*  M.  Capefigue  (Loui»  XIV,  vol.  ii.  p.  '79)  says,  "  Lulli  mourut  en  1689 ;"  but 
1087  is  the  date  assigned  in  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xxt.  p.  426;  in  Chalmers^ n  Biog.  Diet. 
ToL  XX.  p.  488 ;  in  Ro99'$  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  ix.  p.  860;  and  in  Mantiil,  Divert  EtaU^ 
Tol.  vii.  p.  68.  In  (Euvrea  de  Voltaire^  vol.  xix.  p.  200,  he  is  called  "  le  pore  de  la 
vraie  musique  en  lYance.*'  He  was  admired  by  Louis  XIV.  Lettres  de  Sevigne,  vol 
iL  pp.  162,  168. 

"  Biog.  Univ.  vol  xxxvL  p.  428.  Voltaire  ((Euvree,  vol.  xix.  p.  162)  saya, 
**  personne  n^a  Jamais  6gal6  Quinault  ;^*  and  Mr.  Hallam  {Lit.  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p. 
607),  "  the  unrivalled  poet  of  French  mnmc."  See  also  Lettree  de  Duaeffand  d  WaU 
pole,  vol.  ii.  p.  482. 

^*  **  When  Louis  XY.  ascended  the  throne,  painting  in  France  was  in  the  lowevt 
state  of  degradation.*  Lady  Morgan'*  France,  vol  11.  p.  81.  Lacretellc  {Dix-Bw* 
tieme  Sieele,  vol  it  p.  1 1)  says,  **  Les  beaux  arts  d^g^n^rteent  plus  sensiblemcnt  que 

les  lettres  pendant  fa  seconde  partie  du  sitele  de  Louis  XIV H  est  certain 

que  les  vlngt-cinq  dernidres  ann^es  du  r^e  de  Louis  XIV  n*offKrent  que  des  pro- 
ductions t^s-inflrieures,"  Ac.  Thus  too  Barrington  (Observations  on  the  Statutes^ 
p.  877),  **  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  French  school  bath  not  produced  any  verjp 
capital  painters  since  the  expensive  establishment  by  Louis  XIV.  of  the  academies  at 
Bome  and  Paris." 
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1691.'*  Moliire  published  the  Misanthrope  in  1658  ;  Tartufft 
in  1667 ;  the  Avare  in  1668."«  The  Lutrin  of  Boileau  waa 
written  in  1674  ;  his  best  Satires  in  1666.^«  The  last  Fables  of 
La  Fontaine  appeared  in  1678,  and  his  last  Tales  in  1671/' 
The  Inquiry  reading  Truth^  by  Malebranche,  was  published 
in  1674 ;'«  the  Uaract&res  of  La  Bruy^re  in  1687  ;'« the  Maximu 
of  Rochefoucauld  in  1665.^*^  The  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal 
were  written  in  1656,  and  he  himself  died  in  1662.^*  As  to 
Corneille,  his  great  Tragedies  were  composed,  some  while  Louis 
was  still  a  boy,  and  the  others  before  the  king  waa  bom/*  Such 
were  the  dates  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIY. 
The  authors  of  these  immortal  works  all  ceased  to  write,  and 
nearly  all  ceased  to  live,  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  we  may  fairly  ask  the  admirers  of  Louis  XIY.  who 
those  men  were  that  succeeded  them.  Where  have  their  names 
been  registered  ?  Where  are  their  works  to  be  found  ?  Who  is 
there  that  now  reads  the  books  of  those  obscure  hirelings,  who 
for  so  many  years  thronged  the  court  of  the  great  king  ?  Who 
has  heard  any  thing  of  Campistron,  La  ChapeUe,  Genest,  Du- 
cerceau,  Dancourt,  Danchet,  Vei^er,  Catrou,  Chaulieu,  Legen* 
dre,  Yalincour,  Lamotte,  and  the  other  ignoble  compilers,  who 
long  remained  the  brightest  ornaments  of  France  ?  Was  this, 
then,  the  consequence  of  the  royal  bounty  ?  Was  this  the  fruit 
of  the  royal  patronage  ?  If  the  system  of  reward  and  protection 
b  really  advantageous  to  literature  and  to  art,  how  is  it  that  it 
should  have  produced  the  meanest  results  when  it  had  been  the 
longest  in  operation  ?  If  the  favour  of  kings  is,  as  their  flat- 
terers tell  us,  of  such  importance,  how  comes  it  that  the  more 
the  favour  was  displayed,  the  more  the  effects  were  contempti- 
ble ? 

Nor  was  this  almost  inconceivable  penury  compensated  by 
superiority  in  any  other  department.  The  simple  fact  is,  that 
Louis  XIY.  survived  the  entire  intellect  of  the  French  nation^ 
except  that  small  part  of  it  which  grew  up  in  opposition  to  his 

^*  Biog.  CTntv.Tol.  zxxTi.  pp.  499,  502;  HaUanC$  Lit  vol.  iii.  p.  498. 

^*  Biog»  Univ.  vol  zxix.  pp.  806,  808. 

**  Jtose'a  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  !▼.  p.  876;  and  Bum.  Univ.  toI.  ▼.  pp.  '7-S,  where  li  ii 
«iid  that  "ses  meillcuree  satires^  were  those  pubUshed  in  1666. 

"  Ibid.  voL  xxia.  p.  127. 

^'  Thtnemanny  Oeteh.  der  PhUot.  vol.  z.  p.  822. 

*•  Biog.  Univ.  toI.  tl  p.  176. 

"  Brunei,  Manuel  du  Lihraire,  vol.  iy.  p.  105,  Paris,  1848 ;  and  note  in  Lettre$di 
Potin,  Tol  i.  p.  421. 

"  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  zxxiil.  pp.  64,  71 ;  Faliewt,  Mem.  pour  VJBUt.  de  JaL  toL  H 
pp.  289,  241. 

"  PolyeucU,  which  is  probably  his  greatest  woric,  appeared  in  1640;  Medk  in 
685;  7%e  Od  in  1686 ;  Horace  and  Cinna  both  in  1639.  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  ix.  p|k 
109-618. 
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priDcipleSy  and  afterwards  shook  the  throne  of  his  successor." 
Revoral  years  before  his  death,  and  when  his  protective  system 
Had  been  in  full  force  for  nearly  half  a  century,  there  was  not  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  of  France  a  statesman  who  could  develop 
the  resources  of  the  country,  or  a  general  who  could  defend  it 
against  its  enemies.  Both  in  the  civil  service  and  in  the  military 
service,  every  thing  had  fallen  into  disorder.  At  home  there  was 
notliing  but  confusion ;  abroad  there  was  nothing  but  disaster. 
The  spirit  of  France  succumbed,  and  was  laid  prostrate.  The 
men  of  letters,  pensioned  and  decorated  by  the  court,  had  de- 
generated into  a  fawning  and  hypocritical  race,  who,  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  their  masters^  opposed  all  improvement,  and  exerted 
themselves  in  support  of  every  old  abuse.  The  end  of  all  this 
was,  a  corruption,  a  servility,  and  a  loss  of  power  more  complete 
than  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  any  of  the  great  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. There  was  no  popular  liberty  ;  there  were  no  great  men ; 
there  was  no  science ;  there  was  no  literature ;  there  were  no 
arts.  Within,  there  was  a  discontented  people,  a  rapacious  gov- 
ernment, and  a  beggared  exchequer.  Without,  there  were  for- 
eign armies,  which  pressed  upon  all  the  frontiers,  and  which 
nothing  but  their  mutual  jealousies,  and  a  change  in  the  English 
cabinet,  prevented  from  dismembering  the  monarchy  of  France." 
Such  was  the  forlorn  position  of  that  noble  country  towaids 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.*^     The  misfortunes  which 

"  Voltaire  (8i^.U  de  Louis  XIV,  In  (Euvres,  toI.  xx.  pp.  819-822)  relucUiitly 
:,onfe8se8  the  decline  of  the  French  intellect  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis ; 
and  Flassan  (^DiplmncU.  Frang,  vol.  iv.  p.  400)  calls  it  '*  remarquable.*'  See  also 
BaranUy  Litteraturt  Frangaise^  p.  28 ;  SUnumdi^  Hist  des  Frangaite^  vol.  xxvi.  p. 
217. 

^  *'  Oppressed  by  defeats  abroad,  and  by  famine  and  misery  at  home,  Louis  was 
laid  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies ;  and  was  only  saved  by  a  party  revolution  in  the 
English  ministry."  Amold't  Lectures  on  Modem  History^  p.  137.  Compare  Frcu^ 
merUsitur  PHiMtoirey  article  xxiii.  in  (Euvree  de  Voltaire^  vol.  xxvii.  p.  845,  with  Ih 
Toeoueville,  R^ne  de  Louie  XV^  vol.  i.  p.  86. 

*  For  e\4dence  of  the  depression  and,  indeed,  utter  exhaustion  of  France  during 
the  latter  years  of  Louis  XIV.,  compare  Dudos,  dfhnoireSy  vol.  i.  pp.  11-18,  with 
ifarmonieiy  Hist,  de  la  Reaenee,  Paris,  1826,  pp.  79-97.  The  Lettres  irUdites  d§ 
Madame  de  Maintenon  (vol.  i.  pp.  263,  2S4,  358,  889,  893,  408,  414,  422,  426, 
447,  457,  468,  vol.  ii.  pp.  19,  28,  33,  46,  66,  and  numerous  other  passages)  fully 
eonfirra  this,  and,  moreover,  prove  that  in  Paris,  early  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  the 
resources,  even  of  the  wealthy  classes,  were  beginning  to  fail;  while  both  public  and 
private  credit  were  so  shaken,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  obtain  money  on  any 
terms.  In  1710,  she,  the  wife  of  Louis  XIY.,  complains  of.  her  inability  to  borrow 
600  livres:  **Tout  mon  credit  6choue  souvent  aupres  de  M.  Desmaretz  pour  uie 
§omme  de  cinq  cents  livres.**  IbuL  vol.  ii.  p.  33.  In  1709,  the  writes  (vol  i.  p.  447) : 
"  Le  jeu  devient  insipide,  parce  quHl  n*y  a  presque  plus  d'argent."  See  also  vol.  iL 
p.  112;  and  in  Frebruary  1711  (p.  151):  '*Ce  n'est  pas  ralK>ndance,  mais  Tavarice 
qui  fait  jouer  nos  courtisans;  on  met  le  tout  pour  le  tout  pour  avoir  quclque 
argent,  et  les  tables  de  lansquenet  out  plus  Tair  d*un  triste  commerce  que  d'un 
divertissement." 

In  regard  to  the  people  generally,  the  French  writers  supply  us  with  little  iirfor- 
UQtiou,  because  in  that  age  they  were  too  much  occupied  with  their  great  king  and 
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embittered  the  declining  years  of  the  king  were,  indeed,  so  se- 
rious, that  they  could  not  fail  to  excite  our  sympathy,  if  we  did 
not  know  that  they  were  the  result  of  his  own  turbulent  ambi« 
tion,  of  his  insufferable  arrogance,  but,  above  all,  of  a  grasping 
and  restless  vanity,  which,  making  him  eager  to  concentrate  on 
liis  single  person  all  the  glory  of  France,  gave  rise  to  that  insid- 
ious policy,  which,  with  gifts,  with  honours,  and  with  honied 
words,  began  by  gaining  the  admiration  of  the  intellectual  classes, 
then  made  them  courtly  and  time-serving,  and  ended  by  destroy- 
ing all  their  boldness,  stifling  every  effort  of  original  thought,  and 
thus  postponing  for  an  indefinite  period  the  progress  of  national 
civilization. 

their  showy  literature,  to  pay  attention  to  mere  popular  interests.  But  I  haye 
collected  from  other  sources  some  information  which  I  will  now  put  together,  and 
which  I  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  next  French  author  who  undertakes  to  com* 
pose  a  history  of  Louis  XIV. 

Locke,  who  was  travelling  in  France  in  1676  and  1677,  writes  in  his  Journal,  **  The 
rent  of  lands  in  France  fallen  one-half  m  these  few  years,  by  reason  of  the  poverty 
of  the  people."  King^t  Life  of  Locke,  vol.  i.  p.  129.  About  the  same  time.  Sir 
William  Temple  says  ( Works^  vol.  ii.  p.  268),  "  The  French  peasantry  are  wholly 
dispirited  by  labour  and  want."  In  1691,  another  observer,  proceeding  from  Calais, 
writes,  *'  From  hence,  travelling  to  Paris,  there  was  opportunity  enough  to  observe 
what  a  prodigious  state  of  poverty  the  ambition  and  absoluteness  of  a  tyrant  can  reduce 
an  opulent  and  fertile  country  to.  There  were  visible  all  the  marks  and  signs  of  a 
growing  misfdrtune ;  all  the  dismal  indications  of  an  overwhelming  calamity.  The 
fields  were  uncultivated,  the  villages  unpeopled,  the  houses  dropping  to  decay.**  JBuT' 
twCt  •2)tary,  note  by  Rutt,  vol.  iv.  p.  79.  In  a  tract  published  in  1689,  the  author  saya 
(Somers  TracU,  vol.  x.  p.  264),  "  I  have  known  in  France  poor  people  sell  their  beoa, 
and  lie  upon  straw ;  sell  their  pots,  kettles,  and  all  their  necessary  household  goods, 
to  content  the  unmerciful  collectors  of  the  king^s  taxes."  Dr.  Lister,  who  visited 
Paris  in  1698,  says,  "  Such  is  the  vast  multitude  of  poor  wretches  in  all  parts  of  thUi 
city,  that  whether  a  person  is  in  a  carriage  or  on  foot,  in  the  street,  or  even  in  a 
ahop,  he  is  alike  unable  to  transact  business,  on  account  of  the  importunities  of 
mendicants."  Listeria  Account  of  Pttria,  p.  46.  Compare  a  Letter  from  Priory  in 
Ellis's  Letters  of  Literary  ifert,  p.  218.  In  1708,  Addison,  who,  from  personal  ob- 
servation, was  well  acquainted  with  France,  writes :  *'  We  think  here  as  you  do  in 
the  country,  that  France  is  on  her  last  legs."  Aikin^s  Life  of  Adduon,  vol.  i.  p. 
288.  Finally,  in  1718 — that  is,  three  years  after  the  death  of  Louis— Lady  Mary 
Montagu  gives  the  following  account  of  the  result  of  his  reign,  in  a  letter  to  Lady 
Rich,  dated  Paris,  10th  October,  1718:  "I  think  nothing  so  terrible  as  objects  of 
misery,  except  one  had  the  godlike  attribute  of  being  able  to  redress  them  ;  and 
all  the  country  villages  of  France  show  nothing  else.  While  the  post-horsei  are 
changed,  the  whole  town  comes  out  to  beg,  with  such  miserable  starved  faces,  and 
thin,  tattered  clothes,  they  need  no  other  eloquence  to  persuade  one  of  the  wretch* 
edness  of  their  condition."  Worhz  of  Lady  Mary  WortUy  Moniojfu,  toL  liL  p.  '74 
edit.  1808. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

DBATH  or  LOUIS  XI7.    BEACTION  AGAINST  THE  PROTECTIVE  SPIRIT,  AWD 
PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  FRENCH  Rji^YOLUTION. 

At  length  Louis  XIV.  died.  When  it  was  positively  known 
that  the  old  king  had  ceased  to  breathe,  the  people  went  almost 
mad  with  joy.*  The  tyranny  which  had  weighed  them  down  was 
removed;  and  there  at  once  followed  a  reaction  which,  for  sudden 
violence  has  no  parallel  in  modem  history.'  The  great  majority  in- 
demnified themselves  for  their  forced  hypocrisy  by  indulging  in 
the  grossest  licentiousness.  But  among  the  generation  then 
forming,  there  were  some  high-spirited  youths,  who  had  fai 
higher  views,  and  whose  notions  of  liberty  were  not  confined  to 
the  license  of  the  gaming-house  and  the  brothel.  Devoted  to 
the  great  idea  of  restoring  to  France  that  freedom  of  utterance 
which  it  had  lost,  they  naturally  turned  their  eyes  towards  the 
only  country  where  the  freedom  was  practised.  Their  determina- 
tion to  search  for  liberty  in  the  place  where  alone  it  could  be  found, 
gave  rise  to  that  junction  of  the  French  and  English  intellects 
which,  looking  at  the  immense  chain  of  its  effects,  is  by  far  the 
most  important  feet  in  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  French,  puffed  up  by 
national  vanity,  despised  the  barbarism  of  a  people  who  were  so 
uncivilized  as  to  be  always  turning  on  their  rulers,  and  who, 
within  the  space  of  forty  years,  had  executed  one  king,  and  de- 
posed another.^     They  could  not  believe  that  such  a  restless 

'  "  L'annonce  de  la  mort  du  gi^nd  roi  ne  produUit  chez  le  peuple  francRiB  qu*ua« 
explosion  de  joie.**  Simwndi^  HuL  de»  Franqais^  vol.  xxvii.  p.  220.  *'  Le  jour  des 
obs^ues  de  Louis  XIV,  on  6tablit  des  guinguettes  sur  le  chemin  de  Saint-Denis. 
Voltaire,  que  la  curiosity  avoit  nien6  aux  funlrailles  du  souverain,  vit  dans  ces  guin- 
guettes le  peuple  ivre  de  rin  et  de  joie  de  la  mort  de  Louis  XIV.**  Duvemeij  VU 
de  Voltaire  J  p.  29  :  see  also  Condorcety  Vie  de  Voltaire^  p.  118  ;  De  Toegvevillej  Regne 
it  Louis  XVy  vol.  i.  p.  18  ;  Dueloe^  Metnoit'es,  vol.  i.  p.  221 ;  JLemotUeif^  Etahliueineni 
de  Louie  XIV,  pp.  811,  388. 

*  **  Kaum  hatte  er  aber  die  Augen  geschlossen,  als  alles  umscblug.  Dor  repri- 
ttirte  Geist  warf  sich  in  epe  ziigellose  Bewegung."  Banker  die  Pdpete,  vol.  iii.  p. 
1V2. 

'  The  shock  which  tbcse  events  gave  to  the  delicacy  of  the  French  mind  wai 
•erj  serious.    The  learned  Saumaise  declared  that  the  English  are  **  more  savage 
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horde  possessed  any  thing  worthy  the  attention  of  enlightened 
men.  Our  laws,  our  literature,  and  our  manners,  were  penectly 
unknown  to  them  ;  and  I  doubt  if  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  there  were,  either  in  literature  or  in  science,  five  per- 
sons in  France  acquainted  with  the  English  language.*  But  a 
long  experience  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  induced  the  French 
to  reconsider  many  of  their  opinions.  It  induced  them  to  sus- 
pect that  despotism  may  have  its  disadvantages,  and  that  a 
government  composed  of  princes  and  bishops  is  not  necessarily 
the  best  for  a  civilized  country.  They  began  to  look,  first  with 
complacency,  and  then  with  respect,  upon  that  strange  and  out 
landish  people,  who,  though  only  separated  from  themselves  by 
a  narrow  sea,  appeared  to  be  of  an  altogether  different  kind ; 
and  who,  having  punished  their  oppressors,  had  carried  their 
liberties  and  their  prosperity  to  a  height  of  which  the  world  had 

than  their  own  mastiffs.''  CarlyWs  CrcmuM^  yoL  !.  p.  444.  Another  writer  8ai<9 
that  we  were  "barbares  r^voltik ;"  and  "les  barbafes  sujetfi  du  roi.**  Mkm,  dn 
MoUevUUy  vol.  ii.  pp.  105,  362.  Patin  likened  us  to  the  Turks;  and  said,  that  bar- 
ing executed  one  king,  we  should  probably  hang  the  next.  Lettres  de  Patin,  vol,  i. 
p.  261,  vol.  ii.  p.  518,  vol.  iii.  p.  148.  Compare  Mem,  dt  Campion^  p.  218.  After 
we  had  sent  away  James  II.,  the  indignation  of  the  French  rose  still  higher,  and 
even  the  amiable  Madame  Sevign6,  having  occasion  to  mention  Mary  the  wife  ol 
William  III.,  could  find  no  better  name  for  her  than  TuUia:  *'  la  joie  est  nniverselle 
de  la  d6route  de  ce  prince,  dont  U  ferame  est  une  Tullie."  Lettres  de  Sevigfni^  voL 
v.  p.  179.  Another  influential  French  lady  mentions  *'  la  f^rocit^  des  Anglais." 
Lettres  inkUtes  de  MairUenoriy  vol.  i.  p.  808 ;  and  elsewhere  (p.  109),  *' jc  hais  leu 
Anglais  oomme  le  peuple.  .  ;  .  .  V6ritablement  je  ne  les  puis  souffrir.'* 

1  will  only  give  two  more  illustrations  of  the  wide  dili\ision  of  such  feelings.  In 
1679,  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  bark  into  discredit  as  a  "  remede  anglais** 
{Sprengely  Hist,  de  la  Mtdecine,  vol.  t.  p.  480) ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  one  of  the  arguments  in  Paris  against  coffee  was  that  the  English  liked  it. 
Monteil,  Diven  Ktate^  vol.  vii.  p.  216. 

•  **  Au  temps  de  Boileau,  personne  en  France  n^apprenait  TAnglais."  CEuvree 
it  Voltaire,^  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  887,  and  see  vol.  xix.  p.  159.  '*Parmi  nos  granda 
^rivains  du  xvii*  si^le,  il  n*en  est  aucuo,  je  orois,  oii  Ton  poisse  reoonnuitre  un 
souvenir,  une  impression  de  Tesprit  anglais.**  ViUemain^  lAU  au  XVW  SieeU^ 
vol.  ill  p.  324.  Compare  Barante^  XVllP  Siecle,  p.  47,  and  Ortmrn^  Cwreepcmd. 
vol.  V.  p.  135,  vol.  xvii.  p.  2. 

The  French,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  principally  knew  us  from  the  a(y 
eciints  given  by  two  of  their  countrymen,  Monconys  and  Sorbi^re ;  both  of  whom 

EbUshKl  their  travels  in  England,  but  neither  of  whom  were  acquainted  with  the 
iglish  language.     For  proof  of  this,  see  Monconys,  Voyages,  vol.  iil  pp.  84,  69, 
70,  06 ;  and  Sorbiere,  Voyage,  pp.  45,  70. 

When  Prior  arrived  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  as  plenipotentiary,  no  one  iu 
Paris  was  aware  that  he  had  written  poetry  {Lettres  sur  les  Anglais,  in  (Kuires  de 
Voltaire,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  180);  and  when  Addison,  being  in  Paris,  presented  Boileau 
frith  a  oopy  of  the  Musa  Anglieanoe,  the  Frenchman  learnt  for  the  first  time  that  we 
had  any  good  poets:  "first  conceived  an  opinion  of  the  English  genius  for  poetry." 
Tickeirs  statement,  in  Aikin^s  Life  of  Addison,  vol.  i.  p.  65.  Finally,  it  is  said  that 
Viilton*8  Paradise  Lost  was  not  even  known  by  report  in  France  until  after  the  death 
3f  Louis  XIV.,  though  the  poem  was  published  in  1667,  and  the  king  died  in  1715: 
"  Nous  n*avions  jamais  entendu  parler  de  ce  poeme  en  France,  avant  que  Tauteui 
dc  la  Heiiriade  nous  en  ett  donn6  une  id^  danj  le  neuvieme  chapitre  de  son  Eaui 
lur  la  po^e  ^pique."  IHet.  Phi,^.  article  Fpcpie,  in  (Ewrrfis  de  Voltaire^  vol  xxxii. 
.1.  176 :  see  also  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  249. 
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leen  no  example.  These  feelings,  which,  before  the  Bevolntion 
broke  out,  were  entertained  by  the  whole  of  the  educated  classes 
in  France,  were,  in  the  beginning,  confined  to  those  men  whose 
intellects  placed  them  at  the  head  of  their  age.  During  the 
two  generations  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  outbreak  of  the  Bevolution,  there  was  hardly  a  French* 
man  of  eminence  who  did  not  either  visit  England  or  learn 
English  ;  while  many  of  them  did  both.  BuflTon,  Brissot, 
Broussonnet,  Condamine,  Delisle,  EUe  de  Beaumont,  Goumay, 
Helv^tius,  Jussieu,  Lalande,  Lafayette,  Larcher,  L'H6ritier, 
Montesquieu,  Maupertuis,  Morellet,  Mirabeau,  Nollet,  Eaynal, 
the  celebrated  Boland,  and  his  still  more  celebrated  wife,  Boils* 
seau,  86gur,  Suard,  Voltaire, — all  these  remarkable  persons 
flocked  to  London,  as  also  did  others  of  inferior  ability,  but  of 
considerable  influence,  such  as  Brequiny,  Bordes,  Calonne,  Coyer, 
Cormatin,  Dufay,  Dumarest,  Dejsallier,  Favier,  Girod,  Grosley, 
Godin,  lyHancarville,  Hunauld,  Jars,  Le  Blanc,  Ledru,  Lescal- 
lier,  Linguet,  Lesuire,  Lemonnier,  Levesque  de  Pouilly,  Mont- 
golfier,  Morand,  Patu,  Poissonier,  Reveillon,  Septch^nes,  Sil- 
houette, Siret,  Soulavie,  Soul^s,  and  Valmont  de  Brienne. 

Nearly  all  of  these  carefully  studied  our  language,  and  most 
of  them  seized  the  spirit  of  our  literature.  Voltaire,  in  particu- 
lar, devoted  himself  with  his  usual  ardour  to  the  new  pursuit, 
and  acquired  in  England  a  knowledge  of  those  doctrines,  the 
promulgation  of  which  afterwards  won  for  him  so  great  a  repu- 
tation.' He  was  the  first  who  popularized  in  France  the  phi- 
losophy of  Newton,  where  it  rapidly  superseded  that  of  Des- 
cartes.* He  recommended  to  his  countrymen  the  writings  of 
Locke;^  which  soon  gained  immense  popularity,  and  which  sup- 
plied materials  to  Condillac  for  his  system  of  metaphysics,^  and 
to  Bousseau  for  his  theory  of  education.*     Besides  this,  Voltaire 

*  <*  Le  Tru  roi  du  xviii*  si^cle,  c^est  V olture  ;  m^  Voltaire  ^  son  tour  est  ua 
fcolier  de  TAngle-terre.  AT&nt  que  Volture  eftt  connu  rAngleterre,  8oit  par  see 
voyages,  soit  par  ses  ainiti^Sf  il  n*6tait  pas  Voltaire,  et  le  xviii*  sidcle  se  cherchait 
encore.**  CounUy  Hut.  de  la  Philo9,  I.  s^rie,  vol.  iii.  pp.  88,  89.  Compare 
DanUrofty  HisL  de  la  Pkiloe.  en  FVance,  Paris,  1828,  vol.  1.  p.  84. 

*  "  J^avais  M  le  premier  qui  efit  096  d^velopper  h  ma  nati^m  les  decouvertes  de 
Kewton,  en  langage  intelligible."  (Euvres  de  Valtaire^  vol.  i.  p.  816;  see  also  voL 
xiz.  p.  87,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  71 ;  WhewelPs  Hiti,  0/  Indue.  Seienees^  voL  ii.  p.  206 ; 
Weld't  Hist,  of  the  Royal  SocUtyy  vol.  i.  p.  441.  After  this,  the  Cartesian  physics 
lost  ground  every  day ;  and  in  'Orimm's  Corretpondencey  vol.  ii.  p'.  148,  there  Is  a 
letter,  dated  Paris,  1757,  which  says,  *'  II  n*y  a  gu6re  plus  ici  de  partisans  de  De»> 
eartes  que  M.  de  Mairan.'*  Compare  Obtervationg  et  Pentiety  in  GSuvres  de  TWiyol, 
vol.  iii.  p.  298. 

^  Which  he  was  never  weary  of  praising ;  so  that,  as  H.  Cousin  says  (Hiet.  de  la 
Philot.  II.  s6rie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  811,  812),  "Locke  est  le  vrai  maitre  de  Voltaire." 
Locke  was  one  of  the  authors  he  put  into  the  hands  of  Madame  du  ChAtelet.  CVm^ 
ioreety  Vie  de  Voltaire^  p.  296. 

"  JforelCe  Hist,  of  Philoe.  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  184;  HamUUm'e  Jheeutte.  p.  8 

*  "  Bousseau  tira  des  ouvrages  de  Locke  une  grande  partie  de  ses  idees  sur  la 
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was  the  first  Frenchman  who  studied  Shakespeare;  to  wbo8€ 
works  he  was  greatly  indebted,  though  he  afterwards  wished  tc 
lessen  what  he  considered  the  exorbitant  respect  paid  to  them 
in  France.*"  Indeed,  so  intimate  was  his  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,**  that  we  can  trace  his  obligations  to  Butler,"  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  our  poets,  and  to  Tillotson,*'  one  of  the 
dullest  of  our  theologians.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  specu- 
lations of  Berkeley,**  the  most  Subtle  metaphysician  who  has 
ever  written  in  English  ;  and  he  had  read  the  works  not  only  of 
Shaftesbury,**  but  even  of  Chubb,*«  Garth,*'  Mandevine,*^  and 
Woolston,**  Montesquieu  imbibed  in  our  country  many  of  his 
principles ;  he  studied  our  language;  and  he  always  expressed 
admiration  for  England,  not  only  in  his  writings,  but  also  in  his 
private  conversation.'*  Buffon  learnt  English,  and  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  an  author  was  as  the  translator  of  Newton  and  of 
Hales.'*  Diderot,  following  in  the  same  course,  was  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  the  novels  of  Richardson  ;*'  he  took  the  idea 
of  several  of  his  plays  from  the  English  dramatists,  particularly 
from  Lillo;  he  borrowed  many  of  his  arguments  from  Shaftes- 

polidque  et  r^ducation ;  Gondillac  toQte  sa  philosopbie."  Villemain^  Lit.  cm  XVIIf 
SiecUj  vol.  i.  p.  83.  See  also,  on  the  obligations  of  Rousseau  to  Locke,  Grimm^ 
f^orrespond.  vol.  v.  p.  97 ;  Jfusaei  Paihay^  Vie  de  Rousseau,  vol.  i.  p.  88,  vol.  ii.  p. 
894;  ifim.  de  Morellet,  vol.  i.  p.  118;  Romilly's  Memoirs,  vol.  i  pp.  211,  212. 

"  In  1768,  Voltaire  {(Euvres,  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  249)  writes  to  Horace  Walpole,  **  Je 
sals  le  premier  qui  ait  fait  connaitre  Shakespeare  aux  Frangais."  See  also  his  Lettres 
ifUdites,  vol.  ii.  p.  600 ;  Villemain,  Lit.  au  XVIIP  Siecle^  vol.  iii.  p.  326  ;  and 
Grifnm,  Correspond,  vol.  xii.  pp.  124,  126,  133. 

"  There  are  extant  many  English  letters  written  by  Voltaire,  which,  though  of 
course  containing  several  errors,  also  contain  abundant  evidence  of  the  spirit  with 
which  he  seized  our  idiomatic  expressions.  In  addition  to  his  Lettres  inediteSj  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  the  present  year  (1866),  see  Chatham  Correspond,  vol.  u.  pp.  131« 
133 ;  and  PhiUimore's  Man,  of  Lytteltofi^  vol.  i.  pp.  828-325,  voL  ii.  pp.  566,  566, 
668. 

^  Orimniy  Correspond,  vol.  1.  p.  832 ;  Voltaire,  Lettres  inidites,  vol.  ii.  p.  258 ; 
•nd  the  account  of  Hudibras,  with  translations  from  it,  in  OEuvres,  vol.  zxvi.  pp. 
132-187 ;  also  a  conversation  between  Voltaire  and  Townley,  in  Nicholses  lllustro' 
Uons  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  iii.  p.  722. 

'*  Compare  Mackintoshes  Memoirs^  vol.  i.  p.  841,  with  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  voL 
uziz.  p.  269,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  85. 

"  (Euvres  de  Voltairt,  voL  zxzviii.  pp.  216-218,  vol  xlvi.  p.  282,  vol  xhiL  p, 
489,  Tol.  Ivii.  p.  178. 

**  Ibid,  vol  xxxvii.  p.  858,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  66 ;  Correspond.  inkUte  de  Dudeffand,  vol 
it  p.  280. 

*•  (Euvres,  vol.  xxxiv.  j    294,  vol  Irii.  p.  121. 

"  Ibid.  vol.  xxxvii.  pp.  407,  441.  "  Ibid.  vol.  xxxvL  p.  46. 

"  Ibid.  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  288,  vol.  xli.  pp.  212-217  ;  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  Ii.  pp.  199,  20a 

»  Lerminier,  Phihs.  du  Droit,  vol.  i.  p.  291 ;  Klimrath,  Hist,  du  Droit,  vol.  iL 
p.  602 ;  Harries  Life  of  Hardaicke,  vol.  ii.  p.  898,  vol.  iii.  pp.  432-484 ;  Mhn.  dt 
Diderot,  vol.  U.  pp.  198,  194;  Lacretelle,  XVIII'  SiecU,  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

"  VUlemain,  Lit.  au  XVIII*  Siecle,  vol.  ii.  p.  182 ;  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  vi.  p.  235; 
Le  Blanc,  Lettres,  vol.  i.  p.  98,  vol.  ii.  pp.  159,  160. 

"*  **  Admirateur  passionn^  du  romancier  anglais.**  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxxvii  p 
981.  Compare  Diderot,  Carresp.  vol.  i.  p.  862,  vol.  U.  pp.  44,  52,  68;  Merritr  tm 
^tsseofi,  vol.  i.  p.  44. 
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bury  and  Collins^  and  his  earliest  publication  was  a  translation 
of  Stanyan's  History  of  Greece,*^  Helv^tius,  who  visited  Lon- 
don, was  never  weary  of  praising  the  people;  many  of  the  views 
in  his  great  work  on  the  Mind  are  drawn  from  Mandeville;  and 
he  constantly  refers  to  the  authority  of  Locke,  whose  principles 
hardly  any  Frenchman  would  at  an  earlier  period  have  dared  to 
recommend.'*  The  works  of  Bacon,  previously  little  known, 
were  now  translated  into  French  ;  and  his  classification  of  the 
human  faculties  was  made  the  basis  of  that  celebrated  Encyclo- 
peedia,  which  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  produc- 
tions of  the  eighteenth  century.^'  The  Theory  of  Moral  Senti^ 
mentSy  by  Adam  Smith,  was  during  thirty-four  years  translated 
three  different  times,  by  three  different  French  authors.'*  And 
such  was  the  general  eagerness,  that  directly  the  Wealth  of  No- 
tionSy  by  the  same  great  writer,  appeared,  Morellet,  who  was 
then  high  in  reputation,  began  to  turn  it  into  French  ;  and  was 
only  prevented  from  printing  his  translation  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  before  it  could  be  completed,  another  version  of  it 
was  published  in  a  French  periodical.'^  Coyer,  who  is  still  re- 
membered for  his  Life  of  Sobieski,  visited  England ;  and  after 
returning  to  his  own  country,  showed  the  direction  of  his  studies 
by  rendering  into  French  the  Commentaries  of  Blackstone.'* 
Le  Blanc  travelled  in  England,  wrote  a  work  expressly  upon 
the  English,  and  translated  into  French  the  Political  Dis- 
courses of  Hume.'«  Holbach  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
active  leaders  of  the  liberal  party  in  Paris  ;  but  a  large  part  of 
his  very  numerous  writings  consists  solely  in  translations  of  Eng- 
lish authors.^"  Indeed,  it  may  be  broadly  stated,  that  while,  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  find,  even  among  the  most  educated  Frenchmen,  a  single 

*'  VUletnain,  lAL  vol.  ii.  p.  U6\  8cld<»wr'9  EightMnth  Cewtwry,  vol.  i.  pp.  84, 
42;  Tennemann^  Oesch,  der  Fhiloa,  Tol.  xi.  p.  814;  Biog,  Univ.  vol  xi.  p.  814; 
Orimm^  Correspond,  vol.  xv.  p.  81.  Stanyan's  History  of  Greece  was  once  famous, 
«nd,  eyen  so  late  as  1804, 1  find  Dr.  Parr  recommending  it.  Parr's  Works^  vol. 
Tii.  p.  422.  Diderot  told  Sir  Samuel  Roniilly  that  he  had  collected  materials  for  a 
history  of  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  Life  of  Romilljy  vol.  i.  p.  46. 

**  Diderot,  Mem,  vol  ii.  p.  286 ;  Cousin,  Hist,  de  la  Philos.  II.  s^rie,  vol.  ii.  p. 
881 ;  Helvetius  de  V Esprit,  vol.  i.  pp.  81,  88,  46,  65,  114,  169,  193,  266,  268,  vol  il. 
pp.  144,  168,  165,  195,  212;  Letters  addressed  to  HvmSj  Edinb.  1849,  pp.  9-10. 

*  This  is  the  arrangement  of  our  knowledge  under  the  heads  of  Memory,  Rea- 
son, and  Imagination,  which  D'Alembert  took  from  Bacon.  Compare  WftewelPt 
Philos.  of  the  SeienceSy  vol.  ii.  p.  806;  Cuviery  Hist,  dee  Sciences^  part  ii.  p.  276 ; 
QeoTpely  Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  241 ;  Bordas  DemotUiny  CarteeianhmSy  vol.  i.  p.  18. 

^  Querard,  France  Lit.  ix.  193.  "  Man.  de  Morellet,  i.  286,  287 

*  (Euvresde  Voltaire,  Ixv.  161,  190,  212;  Biog.  Univ.  x.  168,  169. 

*  Burton's  Life  of  Hume,  vol.  i.  pp.  866,  366,  406. 

**  See  the  list,  in  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xx.  pp.  468-466 ;  and  compare  Mhn.  de  Diderot, 
?ol.  ifi.  p.  49,  from  which  it  seems  that  Holbach  was  indebted  to  Toland,  though 
Diderot  speaks  rather  doubtingly.  In  Almonds  Mem.  of  Wilkes,  1805,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
176,  177,  there  is  an  English  letter,  tolerably  well  written,  from  Holbach  to  Wllkea 
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person  acquainted  with  English,  it  would,  in  the  eighteenth  cen* 
tury,  have  heen  nearly  as  difficult  to  find  in  the  same  class  one 
who  was  ignorant  of  it.  Men  of  all  tastes,  and  of  the  most  op- 
posite pursuits,  wei'e  on  this  point  united  as  hy  a  common  bond. 
Poets,  geometricians,  historians,  naturalists,  aJl  seemed  to  agree 
as  to  the  necessity  of  studying  a  literature  on  which  no  one  be- 
fore had  wasted  a  thought.  In  the  course  of  general  reading,  1 
have  met  with  proofs  that  the  English  language  w^s  known,  not 
only  to  those  eminent  Frenchmen  whom  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, but  also  to  mathematicians,  as  D'Alembert,''  Darquier,'* 
Du  Val  le  Roy,"  Jurain,^^  Lachapelle,**  Lalande,"  Xe  Oozic,»' 
Montucla,"  Pezenas,"  Prony,^"  Romme,^*  and  Roger  Martin  ;*• 
to  anatomists,  physiologists,  and  writers  on  medicine,  as  Bar- 
th^z,"  Bichat,*^  Bordeu,*"  Barbeu  Dubourg,^*  Bosquillon,** 
Bourru,^**  Begue  de  Presle,^*  Cabanis,^^^  Demours,®*  Duplanil,** 
Fouquet,"  Goulin,*^  Lavirotte,**  Lassus,"  Petit  Badel,*'  Pinel," 
Roux,«»  Sauvages,*''  and  Sue;**  to  naturalists,  as  Alyon,"  Bre- 
mond,*3  Brisson,*^  Broussonnet,"  Dalibard,"  Hatty,*'  Latapie,*" 
Richard,*^  Rigaud,'"  and  Rom6  de  Lisle;'"  to  historians,  philol- 
Dgists,  and  antiquaries,  as  Barth61eray,'«  Butel  Dumont,"  De 
Brosses,'*  Foucher,'«  Freret,'*  Larcher,"  Le  Ooq  de  Villeray,'" 
Millot,'»  Targe,*o  Velly,«*  Volney,*'  and  Wailly;"  to  poets  and 

''  J£u89et  Pathay,  VU  de  Rousseau,  il.  10,  175 ;  (Euires  de  Voltaire^  liv.  207. 
"  Bioff.  Univ.  x.  556.  "  Ibid,  xii.  418. 

»*  Querard,  France  LiU  iv.  34,  272.  "•  Ibid,  iv.  361. 

**  Biag,  l/rUv,  xxiii.  226.  "  Afoniucla,  Hist  des  Mdthhn.  ii.  170 

■•  MorUucla,  ii.  120,  it.  662,  665,  670.         "  Biag.  Univ.  Hi.  258,  xxxiiL  564. 
*•  Querard,  France  Lit.  vii.  858.  **  Bioa.  Univ.  xxxtUL  580. 

*•  Bioa.  Univ.  xxxvui.  411.  **  IbiJL  iii.  460. 

**  Biehat,  sur  la  Vie,  244.  **  Quhard,  i.  416. 

*•  Bioa.  Univ.  iii.  845.  ""  Querard,  i.  260,  425,  il.  S64» 

•  Querard,  i.  476.  *•  Bioq.  Univ.  iv.  55,  66. 

"*  Notice  sur  Cabanis,  p.  viii.  in  his  Physique  et  Moral. 
"  Bioa.  Univ.  xi.  65,  66.  ^  Ibid.  xii.  276. 

"  Ibid.  XV.  859.  •«  Ibid,  xviii.  187. 

••  Qukrard,  U.  641,  vi.  9,  898.  •*  Cuvier,  Eloges,  I  854. 

•*  Querard,  vii.  95.  *•  Cuvier,  Eloges,  iii.  882. 

"  Biog.  Univ.  xxxix.  174.  *  Le  Blanc,  Lettres,  i.  98. 

"  Querard,  ix.  286.  *"  Robin  et  Verdtil,  Chim.  AnaLiL  Alt 

•■  Biog.  Univ.  v.  580,  581.  **  Cwtier,  Eloges,  L  196. 

••  Biog.  Univ.  vi.  47.  •*  Qukrard,  il.  372. 

•^  Hauy,  Miniralogie,  ii.  247,  267,  295,  827,  529,  609,  iii.  75,  298,  807,  447,  575 
y  45,  280,  292,  862. 

••  Qukrard,  iv.  598.  "  Ibid.  viii.  22. 

^*  SwainswL,  Disc,  on  Nat.  Hist.  62;  Cuviery  Regne  Animal,  iii.  415. 

'*  De  Lisle,  Oristallographie,  1772,  xviii   xx.  xxiii.  xxv.  xxvil  78,  206,  254. 

^  AlbeinarWs  Rockingham,  ii.  166 ;  GampbelVs  Chancellors,  v.  865. 

"  Biog.  Univ.  vi.  886.  ^*  Letters  to  Ilwne,  Edin.  1849,  276,  «7I 

*•  Biog.  Univ.  xv.  832.  '^  Brewster's  Life  of  Newtun^  ii.  501. 

"  Palissot,  Mem.  ii.  56.  "  Biog.  Univ.  ix.  549. 

*•  Biog.  Univ.  xxix.  51,  68.  **  Ibid.  xUv.  584. 

"  Ibid,  xlviii.  98. 

"  Volney,  Syru  et  Sggpte,  IL  100,  167  ;  Quh-ard,  x.  271,  278. 

•*  Biog.  Univ.  1.  42. 
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Immatists,  as  Charon/*  Colardeau/*  DeliUe,'*  DeBforges/' 
Ducis,"  Florian,"  Laborde,'°  Lef&vre  de  Beauvray,"  Mercier,»« 
Patu,"  Pompignan,^*  Quotaut,'*  Roucber,"  and  Saint-Ange;»^ 
to  miscellaneous  writers,  as  Bassinet,'®  Baudeau,"  Beaulaton,'" 
Benoist,'^*  Bergier,'*^  Blavet,'*''  Bouchaud,*"  Bougainville,' « 
BruL^,"'^  Castera,'"'  Chantreau,*"  Charpentier,»»*  Chastellux/'* 
Contant  d'Omlle,'*'  De  Bissy,*"  Demeunier,'"  Desfontaines,*** 
Devienne,"«  Dubocage,"^  Dupi^/»'  Duresnel/*^  Eidous,'" 
Estienne,"'  Favier,»«'  Flavigny,»««  Fontanelle,''^  Fontenay,*** 
Framery,'***  Fresnais,*'*  Fr6ville/«^  Frossard,««  Galtier,'"  Gar- 
sault,'^'  Goddard/"  Goudar/^'  Guen^e/"  Guillemard,'" 
Guyard,'"  Jault,'^«  Imbert,'"  Joncourt,'"  K^ralio,'"  Labo- 
reau,*^®  Lacombe,'^*  Lafargue,'*'  La  Montagne,'^^  Lanjuinais,'*^ 
Lasalle,**^  Lasteyrie,'"  Le  Breton,'*'  L6cuy,'^«  L:*onard  dee 
Malpeines,"»   Letoumeur,*'"    Liuguet,'^'    Lottin,*"   Luneau,'" 

••  /6tU  viu.  340,  341.  *  M^.  de  OenlU,  I  276. 

••  Palwot,  Mhn.  i.  248.  "  Biog.  Univ.  ix.  281,  xi.  172,  178. 

"  Quhard,  ii.  626,  627.  "  Quh'ard,  iii.  141. 

••  Ibid.  \y.  342.  "  Ibid.  v.  83. 

"  Ibid.  Ti.  62. 

••  Qarrick  Correepand,  4to,  1832,  ii.  385,  896,  416. 

••  Biog.  Univ,  xxxv.  814.  •'  QiUrard,  Tii.  899. 

••  Biog.  Univ.  xxxix.  93.  "  Ibid,  xxxlx.  680. 

"  Quirard,  i.  209.  "  Biog.  Univ.  iii.  638. 

*"  Biog-  Univ.  iii.  681.  "*  Cuvier,  Regnt  Animal^  iii.  884. 

*  Quirard,  i.  284,  vii.  287.  *•  Mim.  de  MortlUt,  L  287. 

^  Biog.  Univ.  w.  264.  '^  Duient,  Mim.  iU.  82. 

"•  Biog.  Univ.  vi.  166. 

*•  Murray's  Life  of  Bruee^  121 ;  Biog.  Univ.  vi.  79. 

"•  Biog.  Univ.  viii.  46.  *•  Ibid.  viii.  246. 

*»  Jbid.  Tiiu  266.  '"  Ibid.  ix.  497. 

•»  Ibid.  xlv.  394. 

""  Lettres  de  Dudeffand  d  WalpoUy  Hi.  184. 

*"  (Euvree  de  Voltaire,  W.  627.  *"  Biog.  Univ.  xi.  264. 

*"  Quh-ard,  ii.  698.  *"  Biog.  Univ.  xU.  818,  814. 

^  Niehole's  Lit  Anec.  iL  164;  Paliseoty  Mhn.  ii.  811. 

"•  B^.  Univ.  iv.  647,  xii.  596.  »  Ibid.  xiii.  899. 

"*  Quirard,  iii.  79.  ""  Biog.  Unit.  xt.  29. 

""  Biog.  Univ.  xt.  208.  »•  Ibid.  218.        »  Quk^rd,  i  62iL 

■■  Biog.  Univ.  xn.  48.  «  Ibid.  11  608. 

*"  SmUKs  Tow  on  the  Continent  in  1786,  i.  143. 

■■  Biog.  Univ.  xn.  888.  *"  tbid  xvi.  502. 

">  Sinclair's  Correspond  I  157.  "*  Querard,  "i.  418. 

""  Biog.  Univ.  xix.  18.  '•*  Quh-ard,  i-  10,  iiL  586. 

**•  Quirard,  iii.  469.  "•  Biog.  Univ.  xxi.  419. 

•"  Biog.  Univ.  xxi.  200.  ^  (Euvresde  Voltaire,  xxxviiL  244 

»■•  Palissot,  Mhn.  i.  425.  *"  Biog.  Univ.  xxiii.  84. 

"    Biog.  Univ.  xxiu.  56.  "*■  Ibid  xxiii.  111. 

^  Qvirard,  iv.  603.  "*  Biog.  Univ.  xxiii.  373. 

"•  guMw^  iv.  679.  **•  Siwlair'e  Correspond  ii.  189. 

M'  Mnn.  and  Corresp.  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  L  168. 

»•  Biog,  des  Hotnmes  Vivants,  iv.  164.  "•  Quirard,  v.  177. 

^  Nichols's  Lit.  Anee.  iv.  683 ;  Longchamp  ei  Wagniere,  Mhn.  L  395. 

•"  Quirard,  v.  316.  »*•  ^uy.  Univ.  xxv.  87. 

■•  -Bt(y.  Univ.  xxv.  432. 
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Maillet  Duclairon/"  Mandrillon,*'^'  Marsy/^«  Moet/"  Mouod,  '• 
Mosneron/^®  Nagot,»"  Peyron,'*'Prfevost,»"  Puiflieux/^Rivoire,**' 
Robinet,'"  Roger/"  Roubaud/*'  Salaville/"  Sauseuil,*"  Secon- 
dat,'"  Septch^nes/^'  Simon,»"  Soul^s,'"  Suaid,''^  Tannevot/^« 
Thurot,'^«  Toussaint,'"  Tressan/^^  Trochereau,*^'  Turpin,'** 
Ussieux/^*  Vaugeois,*"  Verlac,'"  and  Virloys.*^*  Indeed,  Le 
Blanc,  who  wrote  shortly  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  says  :  "  We  have  placed  English  in  the  rank  of  the 
learned  languages ;  our  women  study  it,  and  have  abandoned 
Italian  in  order  to  study  the  language  of  this  philosophic  peo- 
ple; nor  is  there  to  be  found  among  us  any  one  who  does  not 
desire  to  learn  it/'*^^ 

Such  was  the  eagerness  with  which  the  French  imbibed  the 
literature  of  a  people  whom  but  a  few  years  before  they  had 
heartily  despised.  The  truth  is,  that  in  this  new  state  of  things 
they  had  no  alternative.  For,  where  but  in  England  was  a  literature 
to  be  found  that  could  satisfy  those  bold  and  inquisitive  thinkers 
who  arose  in  France  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  ?  In  their 
own  country  there  had  no  doubt  been  great  displays  of  elo- 
quence, of  fine  dramas,  and  of  poetry,  which,  though  never 
reaching  the  highest  point  of  excellence,  is  of  finished  and  ad- 
mirable beauty.  But  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  and  one 
melancholy  to  contemplate,  that  during  the  sixty  years  which 
succeeded  the  death  of  Descartes,  France  had  not  possessed  a 
single  man  who  dared  to  think  for  himself.  Metaphysicians, 
moralists,  historians,  all  had  become  tainted  by  the  servility  of 
that  bad  age.  During  two  generations,  no  F  ranchman  had  been 
allowed  to  discuss  with  freedom  any  question  either  of  politics 
or  of  religion.     The  consequence  was,  that  the  largest  intellects, 

»« Ibid.  xxvi.  244.  "•  Ihid.  xxTi.  468. 

^  Ibid,  xxvil  269.  "^  Ibid.  xxix.  208. 

>"  Letlrea  de  Dudeffand  d  WcipoU,  L  222.  >*  Quhard,  tL  880. 

"•  Biog.  Univ.  xxx.  639.  '"  Ibid,  xxxiii.  653. 

"■  LeUrea  de  Dudeffand  d  WalpoU,  i.  22,  iii.  307,  iv.  207. 

"^  Biog.  Univ.  xxxvi.  806,  806.  »*  Ibid,  xxxviil  174. 

""  Peignot,  Diet,  det  Litres^  U.  238.  **•  Quirard,  viii.  HI. 

""  Biog.  Univ.  xxxix.  84.  "'  Biog.  de»  ffommet  Vtvants,  r.  2ML 

"•  Querard,  viil  474.  "•  Biog.  Univ.  xli.  426. 

"'  Biog.  Univ.  xlii.  45,  46.      ^'^  Ibid,  xlii,  389.  "»  Ibid.  xlui.  181. 

"*  Oarrick  Correspond,  ii.  604 ;  Mhn.  de  Oenlie^  vi.  206. 

"•  Biog.  Univ.  xli  v.  612.  "  Life  of  Roseo$y  by  hie  8on^  I  200. 

"'  Bioa.  Univ.  xlvi.  898,  899.  "*  Ibid.  xlvi.  497. 

"•  Qui-ard,  iv.  45,  ix.  668.  "•  Biog.  Univ.  xWii.  98. 

"•  Biog.  Univ.  xlvii.  232.  "•  JT^fm.  de  Briseot^  i.  78. 

»~  Bi^.  Univ.  xMu.  217,  218.  "*  Ibid.  xlix.  223. 

>■*  "  Nous  avons  mis  dcpuis  peu  leur  langue  au  rang  des  Ungues  savantes ;  lef 
r«inmes  mdroe  Tapprennent,  ct  ont  renoncd  4  ritalien  pour  ^tudter  ccllc  de  ce  peupU 
pbilosopbc.  II  n'est  point,  dans  la  province,  d'Armande  et  de  Belise  qui  ne  veuill« 
lavoir  PAnglois."  Le  BlanCj  Lettrett^  vol.  ii.  p.  465.  Compare  Gh-imm^  Correej^ 
fol.  xiv.  p.  484 ;  and  NiehoWs  Lit.  Anee.  vol  iii.  pp.  460,  461. 
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excluded  from  their  legitimate  field,  lost  their  energy;  the  na- 
tional spirit  died  away;  the  very  materials  and  nutriment  ol 
thought  seemed  to  he  wanting.  No  wonder,  then,  if  the  great 
Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  sought  that  aliment 
ahroad  which  they  were  unable  to  find  at  home.  No  wonder  if 
they  turned  from  their  own  land,  and  gazed  with  admiration  at 
the  only  people  who,  pushing  their  inquiries  into  the  highest 
departments,  had  shown  the  same  fearlessness  in  politics  as  in 
religion  ;  a  people  who,  having  punished  their  kings  and  con- 
trolled their  clergy,  were  storing  the  treasures  of  their  expe- 
rience in  that  noble  literature  which  never  can  perish,  and  of 
which  it  may  be  said  in  sober  truth,  that  it  has  stimulated  the 
intellect  of  the  most  distant  races,  and  that,  planted  in  America 
and  in  India,  it  has  already  fertilized  the  two  extremities  of  the 
world. 

There  are,  in  fact,  few  things  in  history  so  instructive,  as  the 
extent  to  which  France  was  influenced  by  this  new  pursuit. 
Even  those  who  took  part  in  actually  consummating  the  revo- 
lution, were  moved  by  the  prevailing  spirit.  The  English  lan- 
guage was  familiar  to  Carra,'"  Dumouriez,*"  Lafayette ,'®«  and 
Lanth^nas.*^*  Camille  Desmoulins  had  cultivated  his  mind 
from  the  same  source.*'^  Marat  travelled  in  Scotland  as  well 
as  in  England,  and  was  so  profoundly  versed  in  our  language, 
that  he  wrote  two  works  in  it ;  one  of  which,  called  The  Chains 
of  Slavery,  was  afterwards  translated  into  French.'*^*  Mirabeau 
is  declared  by  a  high  authority  to  have  owed  part  of  his  power  to 
a  careful  study  of  the  English  constitution  ;»"  he  translated  not 
only  Watson's  History  of  Philip  IL,  but  also  some  parts  of 
Milton  ;'*'  and  it  is  said  that  when  he  was  in  the  National  As- 

*•  Williams't  Letterifrom  France^  toI.  iil  p.  68,  2d  edit  ll9t\  BiogMruv,  voL 
▼«.  p.  192. 

'*'  Adolphus't  Biog,  Mem.  1799,  toL  i.  p.  852. 

"•  Lady  MorgarC*  France^  vol.  ii.  p.  804 ;  Mim,  de  Lafaytitt^  toI.  i.  pp.  41»  49, 
70;  vol.  ii.  pp.  26,  74,  88,  89. 

*•  Quhrardt  France  Litt^airey  vol.  iv.  p.  640. 

"*  The  last  authors  he  read,  shortly  before  his  execation,  were  Toung  and  Her* 
vey.  Lamartine,  Hint,  des  Oirondinty  vol.  viii.  p.  46.  In  1769  Madame  RiccobonI 
writes  from  Paris,  that  Young's  Night  Thoughts  had  become  very  popular  there ; 
and  she  justly  adds,  "  c'cst  une  preuve  sans  ri§plique  du  changement  de  Tesprit  fran- 
9aia.     Garriek  CcrrMpandence,  vol.  ii.  p.  666,  4to,  1832. 

^'  Lamartine,  Hitt.  des  OiroruUnSj  vol.  iv.  p.  119;  Iihn»  de  Brisaot,  vol.  i.  pp. 
S86,  887  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  8. 

>*■  <•  Une  des  sup^riorit^s  secondaires,  une  des  sup^riorit^s  d*6tude  qni  apparte- 
naient  k  Mirabeau,  c'^taJt  la  profonde  connaissanee,  la  vive  intelligence  de  U  consti- 
tution anglaise,  de  ses  ressorts  publics  et  de  sesressorts  caches.  VUlemaitiy  Lit,  au 
XVIII*  SiicU,  vol.  iv.  p.  168. 

***  Particularly  the  democratic  passages,  **  nn  corps  de  doctrine  de  tous  ses  Merits 
rtpubUcains.'*  Dunumit^  Souvenin  tur  Mirabfitu,  p.  119.  As  to  his  translation  ol 
Watson,  see  AHmiCm  E^trope,  vol  i.  p.  462.  He  also  intended  to  translate  Sinelaif^ 
History  of  the  Revenue.     CcrrupoifiJL  of  Sir  J,  Binelmr,  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 
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tenibly,  he  delivered,  as  his  own,  passages  from  the  speeches  of 
BurkeJ^^  Mounier  was  well  acquainted  with  our  language,  and 
with  our  political  institutions  both  in  theory  and  in  practice;''* 
and  in  a  work,  which  exercised  considerable  influence,  he  pro- 
posed for  his  own  country  the  establishment  of  two  chambers,  to 
form  that  balance  of  power  of  which  England  supplied  the  ex- 
ample."* The  same  idea,  deriTcd  from  the  same  source,  wa« 
advocated  by  Le  Brun,  who  was  a  friend  of  Mounier's,  and  who, 
like  him,  had  paid  attention  to  the  literature  and  government  of 
the  English  people."'  Brissot  knew  English  ;  he  had  studied 
in  Tiondon  the  working  of  the  English  institutions,  and  he  him- 
self mentions  that,  in  his  treatise  on  criminal  law,  he  was  mainly 
guided  by  the  course  of  English  legislation.*"  Condorcet  also 
proposed  as  a  model,  our  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence,"' 
which,  bad  as  it  was,  certainly  surpassed  that  possessed  by 
France.  Madame  Roland,  whose  position,  as  well  as  ability, 
made  her  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party,  was  an  ar- 
dent student  of  the  language  and  literature  of  the  English  peo- 
ple.'*'*  She  too,  moved  by  the  universal  curiosity,  came  to  our 
country;  and,  as  if  to  show  that  persons  of  every  shade  and  of 
every  rank  were  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans likewise  visited  England  ;  nor  did  his  visit  fail  to  produce 
its  natural  results.  "  It  was,"  says  a  celebrated  writer,  "  in  the 
society  of  London  that  he  acquired  a  taste  for  liberty;  and  it  was 
on  his  return  from  there  that  he  brought  into  France  a  love  oi 
popular  citation,  a  contempt  for  his  own  rank,  and  a  familiarity 
with  those  beneath  him."^<'» 

This  language,  strong  as  it  is,  will  not  appear  exaggerated  to 
any  one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  no  doubt  certain,  that  the  French  Revolution 
was  essentially  a  reaction  against  that  protective  and  interfering 
spirit  which  reached  its  zenith  under  Louis  XIY.,  but  which, 
centuries  before  his  reign,  had  exercised  a  most  injurious  influ- 

!••  Prior'f  LAfe  of  Burke,  p.  646,  Sd  edit.  1889. 

^  "  n  6tudiait  leur  langue,  la  throne  et  plus  encore  ia  pratique  de  lear  inad- 
tutions."    Bioff.  Univ.  vol.  xxx.  p.  810. 

"*  C<miinuation  de  SianoHdi^  HiM.  det  Fran^ais^  toL  xxz.  p.  434.  Montloaier 
{Monarchie  Fran^aUe^  vol.  ii.  p.  840)  says,  that  this  idea  was  borrowed  from  En^- 
'and ;  but  he  does  not  mention  who  suggested  it. 

^  Du  MesnU,  Mhn,  tnar  Le  Brun^  pp.  10,  14,  29,  82,  180,  182. 

^  Jfhn.  de  Briseot,  vol.  i.  pp.  68,  64,  vol  ii.  pp.  26,  40,  18b,  206,  260,  818. 

***  Dupont  de  Nemours  (ifcjit.  ntr  Twroot^  P- 11'7)  says  of  criminal  Jurisprudenoe, 
*M.  de  Condorcet  proposait  en  modele  celle  des  Anglais.*^ 

***  Mim,  de  Roland,  vol.  i.  pp.  27,  66,  89,  136,  vol.  ii.  pp.  99,  185,  268. 

**  **  Le  duo  d'OrMans  poiaa  ainsi  le  goAt  de  la  liberty  dans  la  vie  de  Londrcs.  11 
#a  mpporta  en  France  les  habitudes  d'insolence  contre  la  cour,  Tapp^tit  des  agitationi 
populaires,  le  ra^pris  pour  son  propre  rang,  la  familiarity  avec  la  ibule,*'  ko,  Lmm 
trtifie^  Hiet,  dee  Oinmdine,  toL  U.  p.  102. 
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ence  oter  the  national  prosperity.  While,  howevei,  this  must  be 
fiitly  conceded,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  impetus  to  which 
the  reaction  owed  its  strength,  proceeded  from  England ;  and  that 
it  was  English  literature  which  taught  the  lessons  of  political 
liberty,  first  to  France,  and  through  France  to  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope.'^°*  On  this  account,  and  not  at  all  from  mere  literary  ouri*- 
osity,  I  have  traced  with  some  minuteness  that  union  between 
the  French  aud  English  minds,  which,  though  often  noticed,  has 
never  been  examined  with  the  care  its  importance  deserves. 
The  circumstances  which  reinforced  this  vast  movement  will  be 
related  towards  the  end  of  the  volume;  at  present  I  will  confine 
myself  to  its  first  great  consequence,  namely,  the  establishment 
of  a  complete  schism  between  the  Uterary  men  of  France,  and 
the  classes  who  exclusively  governed  the  country. 

Those  eminent  Frenchmen  who  now  turned  their  attention 
to  England,  found  in  its  literature,  in  the  structure  of  its  society, 
and  in  its  government,  many  peculiarities  of  which  their  own 
country  furnished  no  example.  They  heard  political  and  relig- 
ious questions  of  the  greatest  moment  debated  with  a  boldness 
unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  They  heard  dissenters 
and  churchmen,  whigs  and  tories,  handling  the  roost  dangerous 
topics,  and  treating  them  with  unlimited  freedom.  They  heard 
public  disputes  respecting  matters  which  no  one  in  France  dared 
to  discuss ;  mysteries  of  state  and  mysteries  of  creed  unfolded 
and  rudely  exposed  to  the  popular  gaze.  And,  what  to  French- 
men of  that  age  must  have  been  equally  amazing,  they  not  only 
found  a  public  press  possessing  some  degree  of  freedom,  but  they 
found  that  within  the  very  walls  of  parliament,  the  administration 
of  the  crown  was  assailed  with  complete  impunity,  the  character 
of  its  chosen  servants  constantly  aspersed,  and,  strange  to  say, 
even  the  management  of  its  revenues  effectually  controlled.'®^ 

The  successors  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIY.  seeing  these  things, 
and  seeing,  moreover,  that  the  civilization  of  the  country  increased 
as  the  authority  of  the  upper  classes  and  of  the  crown  diminished, 
were  unable  to  restrain  their  wonder  at  so  novel  and  exciting  a 
spectacle.  "The  English  nation,"  says  Voltaire,  "is  the  only 
one  on  the  earth,  which,  by  resisting  its  kings,  has  succeeded  in 

***  U.  Lerminier  {Phiht,  du  Droits  vol.  i.  p.  19)  says  of  England,  ^*  cette  tie  c6iebro 
donne  k  V  Europe  renseignemeDt  de  la  liberty  politique  ;  elle  en  fut  T^cole  au  dix- 
huiti^me  ritele  pour  tout  ce  que  TEurope  eut  de  peoseurs.*^  See  also  j9oM/arta,  ^egne 
§k  Louis  JCVIy  vol.  iU.  p.  161 ;  Mem,  de  ManfwtUel^  vol.  iv.  pp.  38,  89 ;  St&udlin^ 
Oneh,  der  theolog.  Wumucha/tenj  vol.  ii.  p.  291. 

***  Hume,  who  was  acquainted  with  several  eminent  Frenchmen  who  visited  Eng« 
land,  says  {Philotophical  Works,  vol.  ill.  p.  8),  **  nothing  is  mora  apt  to  surprise  a 
foreigner  than  the  extreme  liberty  which  we  ei^oy  in  this  country,  of  oommonicatins 
whatever  we  please  to  the  public,  and  of  openly  censuring  every  measure  enterni 
Into  by  the  king  or  his  ministers.'* 
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lesseniag  their  power/'**'^  "  How  I  love  the  boldness  of  the  Eng- 
lish I  how  I  love  men  who  say  what  they  think  1"**'*  The  Eng . 
lish,  says  Le  Blanc,  are  willing  to  have  a  king,  provided  they  are 
not  obliged  to  obey  him.*°«  The  immediate  object  of  their  gov- 
ernment, says  Montesquieu,  is  political  liberty  ;*"  they  possess 
more  freedom  than  any  Republic ;*^°^  and  their  system  is  in  fact 
a  republic  disguised  as  a  monarchy.^®^  Grosley,  struck  with 
amazement,  exclaims,  "  Property  is  in  England  a  thing  sacred, 
which  the  laws  protect  from  all  encroachment,  not  only  from  en- 
gineers, inspectors,  and  other  people  of  that  stamp,  but  even 
from  the  king  himself/'^*"  Mably,in  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
his  works,  says,  "  the  Hanoverians  are  only  able  to  reign  in  Eng- 
land because  the  people  are  free,  and  believe  they  have  a  right 
to  dispose  of  the  crown.  But  if  the  kings  were  to  claim  the 
same  power  as  the  Stuarts,  if  they  were  to  believe  that  the  crown 
belonged  to  them  by  divine  right,  they  would  be  condemning 
themselves,  and  confessing  that  they  were  occupying  a  place 
which  is  not  their  own/'"**  In  England,  says  Helv^tius,  the 
people  are  respected;  every  citizen  can  take  some  part  in  the 
management  of  affairs;  and  authors  are  allowed  to  enlighten 
the  public  respecting  its  own  interests.^**  And  Brissot,  who  had 
made  these  matters  his  especial  study,  cries  out,  "  Admirable 
constitution  1  which  can  only  be  disparaged  either  by  men  who 

*^  "  La  nation  anglaise  est  la  scule  de  la  terre  qui  soit  parvenue  k  r^der  le  poa- 
voir  des  roia  en  leur  resistant.*'  Lettre  VIII  sur  lea  Anglais,  in  (Euurea  de  Voltaire^ 
ToL  xxvi.  p.  87. 

*^  "Quej'aime  la  hardiesae  anglaise!  que  j*aime  lea  gens  qui  disent  ce  qn*i1a 
pensent !  "  Letter  from  Voltaire,  in  Corresponds  de  Dudeffand,  vol.  ii.  p.  263.  For 
other  instancea  of  nia  admiration  of  England,  aee  OSuvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xL  pp^ 
105-109;  vol  11.  pp.  187,  890;  vol.  liv.  pp.  298,  892;  vol  Ivl  pp.  162,  163,  195, 196, 
270;  vol  Ivii.  p.  500;  vol  Iviil  pp.  128,  267  ;  vol  lix.  pp.  265,  861 ;  vol  Ix.  p. 
601 ;  vol.  Ixl  pp.  43,  78,  129,  140,  474,  475 ;  vol  Ixil  pp.  848,  879,  892;  vol  Ixiil 
pp.  128,  146,  190,  196,  226,  287,  415;  vol  Ixiv.  pp.  86,  96,  269;  vol  Ixvl  pp.  98, 
159;  vol  Ixvll  pp.  858,  484. 

**  **  Ilfl  veulent  un  roi,  aux  conditions,  pour  una!  dire,  de  ne  lui  point  ob6ir.^ 
Le  Blanc,  Lettres  d'un  Franpoie,  vol  i.  p.  210. 

^''  "  II  y  a  aasai  une  nation  dans  le  monde  qui  a  pour  objct  direct  de  aa  consti- 
tution la  liberty  politique.**  Esprit  des  Lois^  livre  xi.  chap.  v.  in  (Euvres  de  Monies^ 
quieu,  p.  264.  Conversely  De  btaftl  {Consid.  sur  la  Rev.  vol  iii.  p.  261),  *' la  liberty 
politique  eat  le  moyen  auprdme.^* 

*"  **  L'Angleterre  eat  k  pr^aent  le  plua  libre  pays  qui  aoit  au  monde,  je  n'en  ex- 
cepte  aucune  r^publique.**    Notes  sur  PAngleterre,  in  Euvres  de  Montesquieu,  p.  682. 

""^  **  0ne  nation  oh  la  r6publique  ae  cache  aous  la  forme  de  la  monarchie."    Es* 

SHt  des  Loih,  livre  ▼.  chap.  xiz.  in  (Euvres  de  Montesquieu,  p.  225 ;  alao  quoted  Id 
ancroft^n  American  Revolution,  vol  11  p.  86. 
*">  Orodetfs  Tour  to  London,  vol  I  pp.  16,  17. 
'"  Mably,  Observ.  sur  PHist,  de  France,  vol  ii.  p.  186. 

'"  ffelvetius  de  P Esprit,  vol  I  pp.  102,  199 :  "un  pays  oh  le  peuple  eat  reapect6 
comme  en  Angleterre ;  .  .  .  un  pays  oh  chaque  citoyen  a  part  au  maniement  dM 
•fiires  ff^nAralea,  odi  tout  homme  d'esprit  pent  ^oUirer  le  public  sur  sea  vAritablea 
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know  it  not,  or  else  by  those  whose  tongues  are  bridled  by  sla* 
very/'"8 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  French* 
men  of  that  time;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with 
similar  extracts.  But,  what  I  now  rather  wish  to  do  is,  to  point 
out  the  first  great  consequence  of  this  new  and  sudden  admins 
tion  for  a  country  which,  in  the  preceding  age,  had  been  held  in 
profound  contempt.  The  events  which  followed  are,  indeed,  of 
an  importance  impossible  to  exaggerate;  since  they  brought 
about  that  rupture  between  the  intellectual  and  governing 
classes,  of  which  the  Revolution  itself  was  but  a  temporary  epi- 
sode. 

The  great  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  being  stim- 
ulated by  the  example  of  England  into  a  love  of  progress,  natu- 
rally came  into  collision  with  the  governing  classes,  among  whom 
the  old  stationary  spirit  still  prevailed.  This  opposition  was  a 
wholesome  reaction  against  that  disgraceful  servility  for  which, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  literary  men  had  been  remarkable  ; 
and  if  the  contest  which  ensued  had  been  conducted  with  any 
thing  approaching  to  moderation,  the  ultimate  result  would  have 
been  highly  beneficial;  since  it  would  have  secured  that  diver- 
gence between  the  speculative  and  practical  classes  which,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  is  essential  to  maintain  the  balance  of  civili- 
zation, and  to  prevent  either  side  from  acquiring  a  dangerous 
predominance.  But,  unfortunately,  the  nobles  and  clergy  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  power,  that  they  could  not  brook  the 
slightest  contradiction  from  those  great  writers,  whom  they  ig- 
norantly  despised  as  their  inferiors.  Hence  it  was,  that  when  the 
most  illustrious  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  attempted 
to  infuse  into  the  literature  of  their  country  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
similar  to  that  which  existed  in  England,  the  ruling  classes  be- 
came roused  into  a  hatred  and  jealousy  which  broke  all  bounds, 
and  gave  rise  to  that  crusade  against  knowledge  which  forms  thu 
second  principal  precursor  of  the  French  Bevolution. 

The  extent  of  that  cruel  persecution  to  which  literature  was 
now  exposed,  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  mi- 
nutely studied  the  history  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
For  it  was  not  a  stray  case  of  oppression,  which  occurred  here  and 
there;  but  it  was  a  prolonged  and  systematic  attempt  to  stifle 
all  inquiry,  and  punish  all  inquirers.  If  a  list  were  drawn  up  of 
all  the  literary  men  who  wrote  during  the  seventy  years  succeed- 
ing  the  death  of  Louis  XIY.,  it  would  be  found,  that  at  least 
nine  out  of  every  ten  had  suffered  from  the  government  some 
grievous  injury;  and  that  a  majority  of  them  had  been  actually 

*"  Mem,  de  BritMot,  vol  it  p.  26w 
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thrown  into  prison.  Indeed,  in  saying  thas  much,  I  am  tinder- 
stating  the  real  facts  of  the  case;  for  I  question  if  one  literary 
man  out  of  fifty  escaped  with  entire  impunity.  Certainly,  mj 
own  knowledge  of  those  times,  though  carefully  collected,  is  not 
so  complete  as  I  could  have  wished ;  hut,  among  those  authors 
who  were  punished,  I  find  the  name  of  nearly  every  Frenchman 
whose  writings  have  survived  the  age  in  which  they  were  pro* 
duced.  Among  those  who  suffered  either  confiscation,  or  im- 
prisonment, or  exile,  or  fines,  or  the  suppression  of  their  works,  or 
the  ignominy  of  being  forced  to  recant  what  they  had  written,  I 
find,  besides  a  host  of  inferior  writers,  the  names  of  Beaumarchais, 
Berruyer,  Bougeant,  Buffon,  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Duclos,  Fre- 
ret,  Helv^tiuB,  La  Harpe,  Linguet,  Mably,  Marmontel,  Montes- 
quieu, Mercier,  Morellet,  Baynal,  Rousseau,  Suard,  Thomas,  and 
Voltaire. 

The  mere  recital  of  this  list  is  pregnant  with  insynction. 
To  suppose  that  all  these  eminent  men  deserved  the  treatment 
they  received,  would,  even  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  be 
a  manifest  absurdity ;  since  it  would  involve  the  supposition, 
that  a  schism  having  taken  place  between  two  classes,  the 
weaker  class  was  altogether  wrong,  and  the  stronger  altogether 
right.  Fortunately,  however,  there  is  no  necessity  for  resorting 
to  any  merely  speculative  argument  respecting  the  probable 
merits  of  the  two  parties.  The  accusations  brought  against 
these  great  men  are  before  the  world  ;  the  penalties  inflict^  are 
equally  well  known ;  and,  by  putting  these  together,  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  state  of  society,  in  which  such  things 
could  be  openly  practised. 

Voltaire,  almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV., 
was  falsely  charged  with  having  composed  a  libel  on  that  prince; 
and,  for  this  imaginary  ofience,  he,  without  the  pretence  of  a 
trial,  and  without  even  the  shadow  of  a  proof,  was  thrown  into 
the  Bastille,  where  he  was  confined  more  than  twelve  months.'*^ 
Shortly  after  he  was  released,  there  was  put  upon  him  a  still 
more  grievous  insult;  the  occurrence,  and,  above  all,  the  impu- 
nity of  which,  supply  striking  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  society 
in  which  such  things  were  permitted.  Voltaire,  at  the  table  of 
the  Duke  de  Sully,  was  dehberately  insulted  by  the  Chevalier  de 
Bohan  Chabot,  one  of  those  impudent  and  dissolute  nobles  who 
then  abounded  in  Paris.  The  duke,  though  the  outrage  was  com- 
mitted in  his  own  house,  in  his  own  presence,  and  upon  his  own 
guest,  would  not  interfere;  but  seemed  to  consider  that  a  poot 
poet  was  honoured  by  being  in  any  way  noticed  by  a  man  ot' 

■"*  Cimdareet,  Vie  de  Fo/totr«,  pp.  118,  119;  Duvemet,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  pp.  90^ 
B2 ;  Longchomp  et  Wagnikrey  Mbu,  eur  VoUedi%  vol.  L  p.  22 
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nwk.  But,  aa  Voltaire/  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  let  fall  one 
of  those  stinging  retorts  which  were  the  terror  of  his  enemies^ 
the  chevalier  determined  to  visit  him  with  further  punishment! 
The  course  he  adopted  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  of  the 
class  to  which  he  belonged.  He  caused  Voltaire  to  be  seized  in 
the  streets  of  Paris,  and  in  his  presence  ignominiously  beaten, , 
he  himself  regulating  the  number  of  blows  of  which  the  chastise* 
ment  was  to  consist.  Voltaire,  smarting  under  the  insult,  de« 
manded  that  satisfaction  which  it  was  customary  to  give.  This, 
2iowever,  did  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  his  noble  assailer,  who 
not  only  refused  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  but  actually  obtained 
an  order,  by  which  he  was  confined  in  the  Bastille  for  six  months, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  directed  to  quit  the  country. ^*< 
Thus  it  was  that  Voltaire,  having  first  been  imprisoned  foi 
a  libel  which  he  never  wrote,  and  having  then  be^  publicly 
beaten  ^because  he  retorted  an  insult  wantonly  put  upon  him, 
was  now  sentenced  to  another  imprisonment,  trough  the  influ* 
ence  of  the  very  man  by  whom  be  had  been  attacked.  The 
exile  which  followed  the  imprisonment  seems  to  have  been  soon 
remitted  ;  as,  shortly  after  these  events,  we  find  Voltaire  again 
in  France,  preparing  for  publication  hiis  first  historical  work,  a 
life  of  Charles  XXL  In  this,  there  are  none  of  those  attacks  on 
Christianity  which  gave  offence  in  his  subsequent  writings ;  not 
does  it  contain  the  least  reflection  upon  the  arbitrary  govern- 
ment under  which  he  had  suffered.  The  French  authorities  at 
first  granted  that  permission,  without  which  no  book  could  then 
be  published  ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  was  actually  printed,  the  license 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  history  forbidden  to  be  circulated."*' 
The  next  attempt  of  Voltaire  was  one  of  much  greater  value; 
it  was  therefore  repulsed  still  more  sharply.  During  his  resi* 
dence  in  England,  his  inquisitive  mind  had  been  deeply  interest- 
ed by  a  state  of  things  so  different  from  any  he  had  hitherto 
seen  ;  and  he  now  published  an  account  of  that  remarkable  peo- 
ple, from  whose  literature  he  had  learned  many  important  truths. 
His  work,  which  he  called  Philosophic  LeUera^  was  received 
with  general  applause;  but,  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  adopted 

*"*  Duvemet,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  pp.  46-48;  Condoreet,  Vie  de  VoUaire^  pp.  125,  12ft. 
Compare  vol  Ivi.  p.  162;  Lepan,  Vie  de  Voltaire^  1887,  pp^  70,  71;  and  Biog. 
Univ,  ?oL  xlii.  p.  468.  Duvernet,  who,  writing  from  materials  supplied  by  Voltaire, 
had  the  best  meaDS  of  information,  gires  a  specimen  of  the  fine  feeling  of  a  Freneb 
dske  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  says,  that,  directly  after  Rohan  had  inflicted 
this  public  chastisement,  ^*  Voltaire  rentre  dans  Thfttel,  demande  au  due  de  Sully  de 
regarder  cet  outrage  fiut  k  Tun  de  ses  convives,  comme  fait  A  lui-mdme :  il  le  8olUdt4 
de  se  joindre  A  Ini  pour  en  pourauiYre  la  vengeance,  et  de  venir  ches  un  isommissaire 
4n  certifier  la  deposition.    Ledmde  SvUy  $e  recuse  d  toui,^ 

*>*  **  L^Histoire  de  Charles  XII,  dont  on  avait  arr^t^  une  premiere  ^ditiou  aprte 
Favoir  autoris^e.*"  Bioj^.  Univ.  vol.  xtix.  p.  470.  Comp.  IfickMe  Ut  Anee,  vol 
^  p.  388. 
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In  it  the  arguments  of  Locke  against  innate  ideas.  The  nileif 
of  France,  though  not  likely  to  know  much  about  innate  ideas, 
had  a  suspicion  that  the  doctrine  of  Locke  was  in  some  way  dan- 
gerous ;  and,  afi  they  were  told  that  it  was  a  novelty,  they  felt 
themselves  bound  to  prevent  its  promulgation.  Their  remedy  was 
very  simple.  They  ordered  that  Voltaire  should  be  again  arrest- 
ed, and  that  his  work  should  be  burned  by  the  common  hang^ 
man.«>' 

These  repeated  injuries  might  well  have  moved  a  more  patient 
spirit  than  that  of  Voltaire.'**  Certainly,  those  who  reproach 
this  illustrious  man,  as  if  he  were  the  instigator  of  unprovoked 
attacks  upon  the  existing  state  of  things,  must  know  very  little 
of  the  age  in  which  it  was  his  misfortune  to  live.  Even  on  what 
has  been  always  considered  the  neutral  ground  of  physical 
science,  there  was  displayed  the  same  despotic  anrl  persecuting 
spirit.  Voltaire,  among  other  schemes  for  benefiting  -France, 
wished  to  make  known  to  his  countrymen  the  wonderful  discove- 
ries of  Newton,  of  which  they  were  completely  ignorant.  With 
this  view,  he  drew  up  an  account  of  the  labours  of  that  extra- 
ordinary thinker;  but  here  again  the  authorities  interposed,  and 
forbade  the  work  to  be  printed.'*'  Indeed,  the  rulers  of  France, 
as  if  sensible  that  their  only  security  was  the  ignorance  of  the 
people,  obstinately  set  their  &ce  against  every  description  of 
knowledge.  Several  eminent  authors  had  undertaken  to  execute, 
on  a  magnificent  scale,  an  Encyclopaedia,  which  should  contain 
a  summary  of  all  the  branches  of  science  and  of  art.  This,  un- 
doubtedly the  most  splendid  enterprise  ever  started  by  a  body 
of  literary  men,  was  at  first  discouraged  by  the  government,  and 
afterwards  entirely  prohibited.****  On  other  occasions,  the  same 
tendency  was  shown  in  matters  so  trifling,  that  nothing  but  the 
gravity  of  their  ultimate  results  prevents  them  ftom  being  ridicu- 
lous. In  1770,  Imbert  translated  Clarke's  Letters  on  Spain; 
one  of  the  best  works  then  existing  on  that  country.  This  book, 
however,  was  suppressed  as  soon  as  it  appeared  ;  and  the  only 
reason  assigned  for  such  a  stretch  of  power  is,  that  it  contained 

"*  Duvemei,  Vie  de  Voltair»,  pp.  68-65;  Oondareet,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  pp.  188-140; 
Ltpan,  Vie  de  VoUuirey  pp.  98,  881. 

*"  The  indignaUon  of  Voltaire  appears  in  many  of  his  letters ;  and  he  often  an- 
nounoed  to  his  friends  his  intention  of  quitting  for  ever  a  country  where  he  was 
liable  to  such  treatment.  See  (Eymree  ds  Voltaire^  rol  liv.  pp.  68,  886,  886,  toI. 
«1t.  p.  229,  vol.  Ivi.  pp.  162,  168,  868,  447,  464,  465,  vol.  Ml  pp.  144,  146,  156,  164, 
Tol.  Iviii.  pp.  86,  222,  228,  616,  617,  619,  620,  626,  626,  668,  Tol  lix.  pp.  107,  116^ 
188  208. 

^  (Byvreede  VoUain,  toL  i.  pp.  147,  816,  rol.  liii.  pp.  211,  216,  219,  247,  295{ 
VHUmtdn,  LU.  au  XVIIl*  SieeU,  toL  L  p.  14;  BrwghofiCe  Men  of  LetUre,  rol  I 
pp.  68,  60. 

**  (Trtmm,  Oarretptmd.  toI.  i.  pp.  90-95,  toI.  ii.  p.  899;  Biog,  Unie.  vol.  xl.  p 
816  \  BroughamU  Men  of  Letten^  yoL  iL  p.  489. 
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iome  remarks  respecting  the  passion  of  Cliarles  III.  for  hunting, 
which  were  considered  disrespectful  to  the  French  crown,  h^ 
cause  Louis  XY.  was  himself  a  great  hunter. >^'  Several  years 
before  this,  La  Bletterie,  who  was  favourably  know  in  France  by 
his  works,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  But 
he,  it  seems,  was  a  Jansenist,  and  had,  moreover,  ventured  to 
assert  that  the  Emperor  Julian,  notwithstanding  his  apostasy, 
was  not  entirely  devoid  of  good  qualities.  Such  offences  could 
not  be  overlooked  in  so  pure  an  age  ;  and  the  king  obliged  the 
academy  to  exclude  La  Bletterie  from  their  society.''^  That  the 
punishment  extended  no  further,  was  an  instance  of  remarkable 
leniency;  for  Fr6ret,  an  eminent  critic  and  scholar,'^^  was  con- 
fined in  the  Bastille,  because  he  stated,  in  one  of  his  memoirs, 
that  the  earliest  Frankish  chie&  had  received  their  titles  from 
the  Romans.*"^  The  same  penalty  was  inflicted  four  different 
times  upon  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy.*^^  In  the  case  of  this  amiable 
and  accomplished  man,  there  seems  to  have  been  hardly  the  • 
shadow  of  a  pretext  for  the  cruelty  with  which  he  was  treated ; 
though,  on  one  occasion,  the  alleged  offence  was,  that  he  had 
published  a  supplement  to  the  history  of  De  Thou.^^^ 

Indeed,  we  have  only  to  open  the  biographies  and  correspond- 
ence of  that  time,  to  find  instances  crowding  upon  us  from  all 
quarters.     Bousseau  was  threatened  with  imprisonment,  was 

**'  Bmteher  de  la  Bicharderie,  Bihliotheqw  dei  Voyagt9y  toI.  iii.  pp.  390'39S, 
Paris,  1808 :  **  La  distribution  en  France  de  la  traduction  de  oe  voyage  Ait  arr<^t6e 
pendant  quelque  temps  par  dea  ordres  sup^rieura  du  gouvemement.  . .  .  U  y  a  tout  • 
ieu  de  croire  que  lea  ministrea  de  France  crurent,  ou  feignirent  de  croire,  que  le 
passage  en  question  pouvoit  donner  lieu  4  des  applications  sur  le  goAt  eflV^n^  de 
Louis  XY  pour  la  chasaee,  et  inspirdrent  ais6nient  cette  pr6vention  k  un  prince  trte- 
sensible,  conime  on  salt,  aux  censures  les  plus  indirectes  de  sa  passion  pour  ce  genre 
d'amusement*"  See  also  the  account  of  Imbert,  the  translator,  in  Biog,  Univ.  voL 
xxi.  p.  200. 

*"  Orimm,  Ccrre^xmd.  voL  vi.  pp.  161, 162 ;  the  crime  being,  *'  qu^un  jans^niste 
avait  os^  imprimer  que  Julien,  apostat  execrable  aux  yeux  d^un  bon  chr^tien, 
n*6tait  pourtant  pas  un  homme  sans  quelquea  bonnes  qualit^s  4  en  Juger  mondaine* 
ment." 

**  M.  Bunsen  (£Wp/,  toI.  L  p.  14)  refers  to  Fr^ret's  *'  acute  treatise  on  the 
Babylonian  year  ;*'  and  Turgot,  in  his  JStymologii^  says  {(Ewrtt  de  Turffot,  voL  iii. 
p.  88),  **  I'illustre  Fr^ret,  un  des  savans  qui  ont  su  le  mieux  appliquer  la  phUosophie 
I  r^rudition." 

"•  This  was  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career:  *«En  1716,  l*homnie  qui  devait 
iUustrer  Tdrudition  fran^aise  au  xviii*  si^Ie,  Fr6ret,  6tait  mis  k  la  Bastille  pour 
avoir  avanc^  dans  un  m^moire  sur  Torigine  des  Fran^ais,  que  les  Francs  ne  formaient 
pas  une  nation  k  part,  et  que  leurs  premiers  chefs  avaient  recu  de  Tempire  romain 
le  titre  de  patriees,"  VUUmain^  LU.  au  XVM  Steele,  vol.  ii.  p.  30:  flee  also 
NlckoUe  LU,  Anse,  vol  ii.  p.  610.  ^ 

^  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille,  for  the  first  time,  in  IT  26  ;  then  in  1748^ 
in  1760,  and  finally  in  1761.    Biographie  l/nivereelle,  voL  xxiv.  p.  86. 

""  In  1748,  Voltaire  writes:  *'0n  vient  de  mettre  k  la  Bastille  Tabbi  Lenglet, 
pour  avoir  public  des  m^moircs  d^jk  trte  connus,  qui  servent  de  supplement  k  1  his- 
toire  de  notre  c^ltore  De  Thou.  L'infatigable  et  malheureux  Lenglet  reodait  un 
•|gnal6  service  aux  bons  eUoycns,  et  aux  amateurs  des  recherches  historiques.  U 
m^ritait  des  'r^ompenses ;  on  V  emprisonne  cruellement  k  T&ge  de  soixante-huil 
ana.**    (Kuuret  de  Voltaire,  voL  i.  pp.  400,  401,  vol.  Iviii.  pp.  207,  208. 
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driven  from  France,  and  his  works  were  publicly  bumei=''  Tht 
oelebrated  treatise  of  Helv^tios  on  the  Mind,  was  suppressed  bj 
an  order  from  the  royal  council ;  it  was  burned  by  the  common 
hangman,  and  the  author  was  compelled  to  write  two  letters,  re- 
tracting his  opinions.^^^  Some  of  the  geological  views  of  Buffon 
having  offended  the  clergy,  that  illustrious  naturalist  was  obliged 
to  publish  a  formal  recantation  of  doctrines  which  are  now 
known  to  be  perfectly  accurate.***  The  learned  observations  on  the 
History  of  France,  by  Mably,  were  suppressed  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
peared ;*^^  for  what  reason  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  since  M.  Guizot, 
certainly  no  friend  to  either  anarchy  or  to  irreligion,  has  thought 
it  worth  while  to  republish  them,  and  thus  stamp  them  with  the 
authority  of.  his  own  great  name.  The  History  of  the  Indies, 
by  Baynal,  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  the  author  ordered 
to  be  arrested.  *3^  Lanjuinais,  in  his  well-known  work  on  Joseph 
II.,  advocated  not  only  religious  toleration,  but  even  the  abolition 
.  of  slavery ;  his  book,  therefore,  was  declared  to  be  "  seditious  ;" 
it  was  pronounced  "  destructive  of  all  subordination,^  and  was 
sentenced  to  be  burned.*'*  The  analysis  of  Bayle,  by  Marsy, 
was  suppressed,  and  the  author  was  imprisoned.*^^  The  Histoiy 
of  the  Jesuits,  by  Linguet,  was  delivered  to  the  flames ;  eight 
years  later,  his  Jaumcd  was  suppressed  ;  and  three  years  after 
that,  as  he  stiU  persisted  in  writing,  his  Political  Annals  were 
suppressed,  and  he  himself  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille.*'^  De- 
lisle  de  Sales  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  exile,  and  confiscation 
of  all  his  property,  on  account  of  his  work  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Nature.*35  The  treatise  by  Mey,  on  French  law,  was  sup- 
pressed ;***  that  by  Boncerf,  on  feuded  law,  was  burned.*"     The 

•"  Miuut  Pathay,  Vie  dd  RauMeau,  vol.  I.  pp.  68,  9«,  296,  877,  vol.  ii.  pp.  Ill, 
886^890;  Mercier  mr  Rowseau,  vol.  i.  p.  14,  vol.  ii.  pp.  179,  814. 

"■  OWmwi,  Carresp.  vol.  ii.  p.  349;   Walpole't  Letters^  1840,  vol.  iii.  p.  418. 

•*  LyetPi  Principles  of  Chology^  pp.  89,  40;  Jfam.  of  Mallet  du  Pan^  vol  i.  p. 
126. 

"•  Soulavie,  Regne  de  Louie  XVI^  vol.  ii.  p.  214;  Williarne  LeiUre  from  France, 
TOl.  ii.  p.  86,  8d  edit.  1796. 

"*  Mhn,  de  Bkgtir,  vol.  i.  p.  268;  Mhn.  de  Lafayette,  vol.  il  p.  84  note;  Letiree 
ie  Dudeffand  a  Walpde,  vol.  ii.  p.  866.  On  Raynars  flight,  compare  a  letter  from 
Haraeilles,  written  in  1786,  and  printed  in  Mem.  and  Correspond,  of  Sir  J.  JS.  Smithy 
Tol.  i.  p.  194. 

^  See  the  proceedings  of  the  avocat-g6n6ral,  in  Peignoty  Livres  eondamfUt^  voL 
I.  pp.  280,  281 ;  and  in  Soulavie,  Regne  de  Louis  XVI^  vol  iii.  pp.  98-97. 

■"  QyArard^  France  Lit.  vol.  v.  p.  666. 

•^  Peignot,  Livres  eondamneSy  vol  i.  pp.  241,  242. 

*••  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  561 ;  (Euvres  de  Voltaire^  vol.  Ixix.  pp.  874,  876 , 
Itcttres  inifUtes  de  Voltaire,  vol.  ii.  p.  628 ;  Duvemet,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  pp.  202,  208. 
/Lccording  to  some  of  these  authorities,  parliament  afterwards  revoked  this  sen- 
tence ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sentence  was  passed,  and  De  Sales  imprisoned^ 
If  not  banished. 

*■•  Peignot,  Livres  condamnis,  vol.  i.  pp.  814,  816, 
'     ^  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  Ixix.  p.  204 ;  Letires  de  Dudefand  d  WalpoU^  to3 
M.  p.  260. 
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Memoirs  of  Beaumarchais  were  likewise  burned  ;^^^  the  Eloge  on 
F6n61on  by  La  Harpe  was  merely  suppressed."^  Duvemet 
having  written  a  History  of  the  Sorbonne,  which  was  still  un- 
published, was  seized  and  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  while  the 
manuscript  was  yet  in  his  own  possession.*^*'  The  celebrated 
work  of  De  Lolme  on  the  English  constitution  was  suppressed 
by  edict  directly  it  appeared.*^'  The  fete  of  being  suppressed, 
or  prohibited,  also  awaited  the  Letters  of  Gervaise,  in  1724  ;«^* 
the  Dissertatiomi  of  Courayer,  in  1727  ;«"  the  Letters  of  Mont- 
gon,  in  1732  ;^**  the  History  of  Tamerlane,  by  Margat,  also  in 
1732  ;«^«  the  Essay  on  Taste,  by  Cartaud,  in  1736  ;«^«  the  Life 
of  Domat,  by  Provost  de  la  Jannis,  in  1742  ;'^^  the  History  of 
Louis  XI.,  by  Duclos,  in  1745  ;'^®  the  Letters  of  Bargeton,  in 
1750  ;2^»  the  Memoirs  on  Troyes,  by  Grosley,  in  the  same  year  ;««" 
the  History  of  Clement  XI.,  by  Reboulet,  in  1752  ;« '  the 
School  of  Man,  by  G6nard,  also  in  1752  ;«^*  the  Therapeutics  of 
Garlon,  in  1756  ;*"  the  celebrated  thesis  of  Loiiis,  on  Genera- 
tion, in  1754  ;^*  the  Treatise  on  Presidial  Jurisdiction,  by 
Jousse,  in  1755  ;«««  the  Ericie  of  Fontanelle,  in  1768 ;««  the 
Thoughts  of  Jamin,  in  1769  i^'''  the  History  of  Siam,  by  Turpin, 
and  the  Eloge  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  by  Thomas,  both  in  1770  ;«" 
the  works  on  finance,  by  Darigrand  in  1764,  and  by  Le  Trosne, 
in  1779  ;"•  the  Essay  on  Military  Tactics,  by  Guibert,  in  1772  ; 
the  Letters  of  Boucquet,  in  the  same  year  ;"°  and  the  Memoirs 
of  Terrai,  by  Coquereau,  in  1776  ;"'  Such  wanton  destruction 
of  property,  was,  however,  mercy  itself,  compared  to  the  treat- 
ment experienced  by  other  literary  men  in  France.  Desforges,  for 
example,  having  written  against  the  arrest  of  the  Pretender  to 
the  English  throne,  was  solely  on  that  account,  buried  in  a  dun- 

*"  "  Quatre  m^moires  .  . .  condamni^  k  6tre  laoAr^s  et  briUcs  par  la  nmn  du 
bourreau."    Peignoir  vol.  I.  p.  24. 

***  Biog,  Univ.  voL  xxiii.  p.  187. 

***  Jhn>emet^  Hist,  de  la  Borbontu^  toI.  L  p.  vL 

**'  **Snpprim6e  par  arrftt  du  conseil"  in  1771,  which  was  the  year  of  its  publl- 
eation.  Compare  Cauagnac%  SevoluUon^  vol.  L  p.  83 ;  Biog,  UfUtf.  voL  xriy.  p 
534. 

•**  Querard,  France  Lit  vol  ill.  p.  887.  **  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  x.  p.  97. 

•**  Feignot,  toL  i.  p.  828.  "•  Ibid.  voL  I  p.  289. 

*^  Bioff.  Univ.  VOL  vii.  p.  227. 

••'  Lettres  d^AgueneaUy  vol.  ii.  pp.  820,  821. 

•"  Canagnac^  Gaueea  de  la  Rev.  vol.  i.  p.  82.      •*  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  iiL  p.  875- 

"•  Querard,  vol  iii.  p.  489.  «  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  pp.  488,  484. 

"■  Ibid,  vol  iii.  p.  802.  »•  Ibid.  voL  iii.  p.  261. 

*^  On  tlie  importiLDce  of  this  remarkable  thesis,  and  on  its  prohibition,  see  Smu^ 
Uifairty  Anomaliee  de  POrganieationy  vol.  i.  p.  855. 

"•  QuSrardy  vol.  iv.  p.  255.  "•  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xv.  p.  208. 

•"  Ibid.  vol.  xxi.  p.  391.  "•  Ibid,  vol.  xlv.  p.  462,  vol  xlvii.  p  98 

••  Peignot,  vol.  i.  pp.  90,  91,  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

••  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  170,  vol.  u.  p.  57.  **  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pi  214. 
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geon  eight  feet  square,  and  confined  there  for  three  years.** 
This  happened  in  1749  ;  and  in  1770,  Audra,  professor  at  th€ 
college  of  Toulouse,  and  a  man  of  some  reputation,  published 
the  first  volume  of  his  Abridgment  of  General  History.  Beyond 
this,  the  work  never  proceeded  ;  it  was  at  once  condemned  by 
the  archbishop  of  the  diocese,  and  the  author  was  deprived  ol 
his  office.  Audra,  held  up  to  public  opprobrium,  the  whole  ol 
his  labour  rendered  us<*les8,  and  the  prospects  of  his  life  sud- 
denly blighted,  was  unable  to  survive  the  shock.  He  was  struck 
with  apoplexy,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  was  lying  a  corp»^ 
in  his  own  house.*" 

It  will  probably  be  allowed  that  I  have  collected  sufficient 
evidence  to  substantiate  my  assertion  respecting  the  persecutions 
directed  against  every  description  of  literature  ;  but  the  careless- 
ness with  which  the  antecedents  of  the  French  Revolution  have 
been  studied  has  given  rise  to  such  erroneous  opinions  on  this 
subject,  that  I  am  anxious  to  add  a  few  moi-e  instances,  so  as  to 
put  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  the  nature  of  the  provoca- 
tions habitually  received  by  the  most  eminent  Frenchmen  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Among  the  many  celebrated  authors  who,  though  inferior  to 
Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Bufibn,  and  Rousseau,  were  second  only 
to  them,  three  of  the  most  remarkable  were  Diderot,  Marmontel, 
and  Morellet.  The  first  two  are  known  to  every  reader  ;  while 
Morellet,  though  comparatively  forgotten,  had  in  his  own  time 
considerable  influence,  and  had,  moreover,  the  distinguished 
merit  of  being  the  first  who  popularized  in  France  those  great 
truths  which  had  been  recently  discovered,  in  political  economy 
by  Adam  Smith,  and  in  jurisprudence  by  Beccaria. 

A  certain  M.  Cury  wrote  a  satire  upon  the  Duke  d'Aumont, 
which  he  showed  to  his  friend,  Marmontel,  who,  struck  by  its 
power,  repeated  it  to  a  small  circle  of  his  acquaintance.  The 
duke,  hearing  of  this,  was  full  of  indignation,  and  insisted  upon 
the  name  of  the  author  being  given  up.  This,  of  course,  was 
impossible  without  a  gross  brearch  of  confidence  ;  but  Marmontel, 
to  do  every  thing  in  his  power,  wrote  to  the  duke,  stating,  what 
was  really  the  fact,  that  the  lines  in  question  had  not  been  printed, 
that  there  was'  no  intention  of  making  them  public,  and  that 
they  had  only  been  communicated  to  a  few  of  his  own  particulai 
friends.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  this  would  have  sat- 
isfied even  a  French  noble  ;  but,  Marmontel,  still  doubting  the 

''^  **  n  resta  troia  ans  dans  la  cage ;  c^est  un  caveau  creus^  dans  le  roo,  de  huit 
piedfl  en  carr^,  oQ  le  prisonnier  ne  revolt  le  jour  que  par  lei  crevaMei  des  marc^ef 
ie  r^glise."    Biog,  Univ,  vol.  xL  p.  171. 

"**  Peigrwi^  lAvm  eondamrUs^  vol.  i.  pp.  14,  15. 
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result,  sought  au  audience  of  the  minister,  in  the  hope  of  pro* 
curing  the  protection  of  the  crown.  All,  however,  was  in  vain. 
It  will  hardly  he  believed,  that  Marmontel,  who  was  then  at  the 
height  of  his  reputation,  was  seized  in  the  middle  of  Paris,  and 
because  he  refused  to  betray  his  friend,  was  thrown  into  the  Bas* 
title.  Nay,  so«implacab1e  were  his  persecutors,  that  after  hia 
liberation  from  prison,  they,  in  the  hope  of  reducing  him  to  Jbeg* 
gary,  deprived  him  of  the  right  of  publishing  the  MercurCy  upon 
which  nearly  the  whole  of  his  income  depended.*** 

To  the  Abb6  Morellet  a  somewhat  similar  circumstance  oc- 
cnrred.  A  miserable  scribbler,  named  PaUssot,  had  written  a 
comedy  ridiculing  some  of  the  ablest  Frenchmen  then  living. 
To  this,  Morellet  replied  by  a  pleasant  little  satire,  in  which  he 
made  a  very  harmless  allusion  to  the  Princess  de  Bobeck,  one 
of  Palissot's  patrons.  She,  amazed  at  such  presumption,  com- 
plained to  the  minister,  who  immediately  ordered  the  abb6  to 
be  confined  in  the  Bastille,  where  he  remained  for  some  months, 
although  he  had  not  only  been  guilty  of  no  scandal,  but  had  not 
even  mentioned  the  name  of  the  princess.*** 

The  treatment  of  Diderot  was  still  more  severe.  This 
remarkable  man  owed  hia  influence  chiefly  to  his  immense  cor- 
respondence, and  to  the  brillianc)*  of  a  conversation  for  which, 
even  in  Paris,  he  was  unrivalled,  and  which  he  used  to  display 
with  considerable  efiSect  at  those  celebrated  dinners,  where,  dur- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  century,  Holbach  assembled  the  most  illustri- 
ous thinkers  in  France.*^*  Besides  this,  he  is  the  author  of 
several  works  of  interest,  most  of  which  are  well  known  to  stu- 
dents of  French  literature.**^  His  independent  spirit,  and  the 
reputation  he  obtained,  earned  for  him  a  share  in  the  general 

"*  MimoirM  de  Marmontel^  vol.  ii.  pp.  148-176;  and  see  voL  iii.  pp.  80<46,  95, 
for  the  treatment  he  afterwarda  received  from  the  Sorbonne,  beoanse  he  advocated 
religious  toleration.  See  also  (EuvrtM  de  Voltaire^  voL  llv.  p.  268 ,  and  Letten  of 
£minent  Fereons  addreemd  to  Hume,  pp.  207,  212,  213. 

**  Mhn,  de  Mortllel,  vol.  i.  pp.  86-89;  MUangee  par  MbreUet,  %oL  ii.  pp.  8-12; 
(Emrreede  Voltidre,  vol.  Uv.  pp.  106,  111,  114,  122,  183. 

*~  Marmontel  (i/iSm.  vol.  ii.  p.  318)  says,  "  qui  n*a  connu  Diderot  que  dans  sea 
Merits  ne  Ta  point  connu  :*^  meaning  that  his  works  were  inferior  to  his  talk.  His  con* 
versational  powers  are  noticed  by  S^gur,  who  disliked  him,  and  by  Georgel,  who  hated 
him.  Seffur,  Souvenire^  voL  iii.  p.  84 ;  Oeorgel^  Mem,  vol  ii.  p.  246.  Compare 
Forater't  Life  of  Ooldtmith^  voL  i.  p.  69 ;  Afuseel  Pathay^  Vie  de  RouueaUy  vol.  i.  p. 
I»6,  vol.  ii.  p.  227  ;  Mhnoiree  dEninay,  vol.  ii.  pp.  78,  74,  S8 ;  Orimm,  Ccrresp.  vol. 
sv.  pp.  79-90 ;  Morellet,  Mim.  vol.  i.  p.  28 ;  Villemainy  LU.  au  XVIIF  Siecle,  vol.  i. 
p.  82. 

As  to  Holbach^s  dinners,  on  which  Madame  de  Genlis  wrote  a  well^own  libe^ 
tee  Sehloemr'e  EiakteerUh  Gentwy,  voL  L  p.  166;  Biog,  Umv,  vol.  xx.  p.  462; 
Je$9e'e  Selwyn,  voL  ii.  p.  9 ;  Walpoie'e  Letters  to  Mann,  vol.  Iv.  p.  288 ;  Oibbon't 
Mieeellaneome  Works,  p.  78. 

"^  It  is  also  stated  by  the  editor  of  his  correspondence,  that  he  wrote  a  great 
dieal  for  aathorp,  which  they  published  under  their  name.  Mem,  et  Correep.  4f 
Diderot,  vol.  iii.  p.  102. 
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persecution.  The  first  work  lie  wrote,  was  ordered  to  be  pub- 
licly burned  by  the  common  hangman*^^*  This,  indeed,  was  the 
fate  of  nearly  all  the  best  literary  productions  of  that  time  ;  and 
Diderot  might  esteem  himself  fortunate  in  merely  losing  his  prop- 
erty provided  he  saved  himself  from  imprisonment.  But,  a  few 
years  later,  he  wrote  another  work,  in  which  he  said  that  people 
who  ^re  bom  blind  have  some  ideas  different  from  those  who  are 
possessed  of  their  eyesight.  This  assertion  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable,*®*  and  it  contains  nothing  by  which  any  one  need  be 
startled.  The  men,  however,  who  then  governed  France,  dis- 
covered in  it  some  hidden  danger.  Whether  they  suspected  that 
the  mention  of  blindness  was  an  allusion  to  themselves,  or 
whether  they  were  merely  instigated  by  the  perversity  of  their 
temper  is  uncertain  ;  at  all  events,  the  unfortunate  Diderot,  for 
having  hazarded  this  opinion,  was  arrested,  and  without  even  the 
form  of  a  trial,  was  confined  in  the  dungeon  of  Vincennes."" 
The  natural  results  followed.  The  works  of  Diderot  rose  in 
popularity  ;^^*  and  he,  burning  with  hatred  against  his  persecu- 
tors, redoubled  his  efforts  to  overthrow  those  institutions,  under 
shelter  of  which  such  monstrous  tyranny  could  be  safely  prac- 
tised. / 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  respecting  the  incredi- 
ble folly  with  which  the  rulers  of  France,  by  turning  every  able 
man  into  a  personal  enemy,^^'  at  length  arrayed  against  the  gov- 

^  This  was  the  Pefuees  PhUoaophiquea,  in  1746,  his  first  original  work ;  tlie 
previous  ones  being  translations  from  English.  Biog.  Umv.  xi.  814.  Dnvernet 
(  Vie  de  Voltaire^  p.  240)  says,  that  he  was  imprisoQed  for  writiiig  it,  but  this  I  be- 
lieve is  a  mistake ;  at  least  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  the  statement  else- 
where, and  Duvemet  is  frequently  careless. 

**  Dugald  Stewart,  who  has  collected  some  important  evidence  on  this  subject, 
has  confirmed  several  of  the  views  put  forward  by  Diderot.  FhUo8,  of  the  Mind, 
voL  iii.  pp.  401  seq. ;  comp.  pp.  57,  407,  485.  Since  then  still  greater  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  "it  is  an  ex« 
ceedingly  difficult  task  to  teach  them  to  think  accurately."  M^Alister^s  Euay  on  the 
Blinds  in  Jour,  of  Stat.  Soe.  vol.  i.  p.  S78;  see  also  Dr.  Fowler,  in  Report  of  Brit. 
Aeeocfor  1847,  IVaneae.  of  Sec.  pp.  92,  98,  and  for  1848,  p.  88.  These  passages 
unconsciously  testify  to  the  sapcity  of  Diderot ;  and  they  also  testi^  to  the  stupid 
Ignorance  of  a  government  which  sought  to  put  an  end  to  such  inquiries  by  punish- 
ing their  author. 

'**  Minu  et  Correep.  de  Diderot,  voL  i.  pp.  26-29;  Musttet  Pathay,  Vie  de  Roi.W' 
seott,  voL  i.  p.  47,  vol.  ii.  p.  276;  Letter  to  d'Arpental,  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  riA. 
Iviii.  454 ;  LaeretelU,  Dix-hmtieme  SieeU,  voL  ii.  p.  54. 

**^  A  happy  arrangement,  by  which  curiosity  baflBes  despotism.  In  1767,  aa 
acute  observer  wrote,  *■*'  II  n^y  a  plus  de  livres  qu^on  imprime  plusieurs  fois,  que  let 
iivres  condamn^s.  II  faut  auiourd^hui  qu^un  libraire  prie  les  magistrats  de  briilet 
son  livre  pour  le  fkire  vendre.^^  Orimm,  Correep.  vol.  y.  p.  498.  To  the  same  ef 
feet,  Mhru  de  SigvTy  vol.  i.  pp.  15,  16 ;  Afhn.  de  Oeotgel,  vol.  ii.  p.  256. 

ttt  u  Qy^i  ^g|  |tuJourd*hul  parmi  nous  Thomme  des  lettres  de  quelqne  m^rite  qui 
n^ait  4prouv4  plus  ou  moins  les  fureurs  de  U  calomuie  et  de  la  persecution  f "  etc 
Orimm,  Correep.  vol.  v.  p.  451.  This  was  written  In  1767,  and  during  more  than 
r*rty  years  previously  we  find  simiUr  expressions;  the  earliest  I  have  met  with 
teing  In  a  letter  to  Thiriot,  in  1728,  in  which  Voltaire  says  {(Eumree.  vuL  IvL  o.  94^ 
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•rnment  all  the  intellect  of  tlie  country,  and  made  the  Bevolution 
a  matter,  not  of  choice,  but  of  necessity.  I  will,  however,  as  a 
fitting  sequel  to  the  preceding  facts,  give  one  instance  of  the  way 
in  which,  to  gratify  the  caprice  of  the  higher  classes,  even  the 
most  private  affections  of  domestic  life  could  be  publicly  out- 
raged. In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was  an 
actress  on  the  French  stage  of  the  name  of  Chantilly.  ,  She, 
though  beloved  by  Maurice  de  Saxe,  preferred  a  more  honourable 
attachment,  and  married  Favart,  the  well-known  writer  of  songs 
and  of  comic  operas.  Maurice,  amazed  at  her  boldness,  applied 
for  aid  to  the  French  crown.  That  he  should  have  made  such 
an  application  is  su£Bciently  strange ;  but  the  result  of  it  is 
hardly  to  be  paralleled  except  in  some  eastern  despotism.  The 
government  of  France,  on  hearing  the  circumstance,  had  the  in- 
conceivable baseness  to  issue  an  order  directing  Favart  to  aban- 
don his  wife,  and  intrust  her  to  the  charge  of  Maurice,  to  whose 
embraces  she  was  compelled  to  submit.^^^ 

These  are  among  the  insufferable  provocations,  by  which  the 
blood  of  men  is  made  to  boil  in  their  veins.  Who  can  wonder 
that  the  greatest  and  noblest  minds  in  France  were  filled  with 
loathing  at  the  government  by  whom  such  things  were  done  ? 
If  we,  notwithstanding  the  distance  of  time  and  countiy,  are 
moved  to  indignation  by  the  mere  mention  of  them,  what  must 
have  been  felt  by  those  before  whose  eyes  they  actually  occurred  ? 
And  when,  to  the  horror  they  naturally  inspired,  there  was  added 
tliat  apprehension  of  being  the  next  victim  which  every  one 
might  personally  feel ;  when,  moreover,  we  remember  that  the 
authors  of  these  persecutions  had  none  of  the  abilities  by  which 
tiven  vice  itself  is  sometimes  ennobled  ; — ^when  we  thus  contrast 
the  poverty  of  their  understandings  with  the  greatness  of  their 
crimes,  we,  instead  of  being  astonished  that  there  was  a  revolu- 
tion, by  which  all  the  machinery  of  the  state  was  swept  away, 
should  rather  be  amazed  at  that  unexampled  patience  by  which 
alone  the  Bevolution  was  so  long  deferred. 

To  me,  indeed,  it  has  always  appeared,  that  the  delay  of  the 
Revolution  is  one  of  the  most  striWng  proofe  history  affords  of 

**  k  BivMti  derient  plus  grande  de  jour  en  jour  dans  llnquisition  de  la  librairic.*' 
For  other  instances,  see  his  letter  to  Ue  Formont,  pp.  428-425,  also  toI.  ItH.  pp.  144, 
861,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  222 ;  his  Letires  inidiies,  vol  i.  p.  647 ;  Mhn.  dt  DidenU^  vol.  ii.  p. 
2U ;  Letttri  tf  Smineni  P^aont  to  Hvme^  pp.  14,  15. 

***  Part  of  this  is  related,  rather  inaccurately,  in  SchloaBer'i  JSighteerUh  Century, 
rol.  iii.  p.  488.  The  fullest  account  is  in  Orimm,  Correttp.  Lit.  vol  viii.  pp.  281- 
288 :  **  Le  grand  Maurice,  irritA  d'nne  resistance  qu^il  n^avait  Jamais  ^prouv^e  nuUe 
part,  eut  la  faiblesse  de  demander  une  lettre  de  cachet  pour  enlever  A  un  niari  sa 
fnume,  et  pour  la  contrdndre  d^^tre  sa  concubine;  et,  chose  remarquable,  cette 
lettre  de  cachet  fat  accord^  et  ex6cutAe.  Les  deux  ipoux  plierent  sous  le  Joug 
d*  la  n6ce8Bit6,  et  la  petite  Chantilly  fut  A  la  fois  femme  de  Favart  et  qiaitresse  dt 
Maurice  de  8axe." 
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the  force  of  established  habits,  and  of  the  tenacity  with  which 
the  human  mind  clings  to  old  associations.  For,  if  ever  then, 
existed  a  government  inherently  and  radically  bad,  it  was  the 
government  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  century.  If  ever  there  ex- 
isted a  state  of  society,  likely  by  its  crying  and  accumulated  evils^ 
to  madden  men  to  desperation,  France  was  in  that  state.  The 
people,  despised  and  enslaved,  were  sunk  in  abject  poverty,  and 
were  curbed  by  laws  of  stringent  cruelty,  enforced  with  merciless 
barbarism.  A  supreme  and  irresponsible  control  was  exercised 
over  the  whole  country  by  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  crown. 
The  intellect  of  France  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  a  ruthless 
proscription,  its  literature  prohibited  and  burned,  its  authors 
plundered  and  imprisoned.  Nor  was  there  the  least  symptom 
that  these  evils  were  likely  to  be  remedied.  The  upper  classes, 
whose  arrogance  was  increased  by  the  long  tenure  of  their  power, 
only  thought  of  present  enjoyment :  they  took  no  heed  of  the 
future  ;  they  saw  not  that  day  of  reckoning,  the  bitterness  of 
which  they  were  soon  to  experience.  The  people  remained  in 
slavery  until  the  Revolution  actually  occurred  ;  while,  as  to  the 
literature,  nearly  every  year  witnessed  some  new  effort  to  deprive 
it  of  that  share  of  liberty  which  it  still  retained.  Having,  in 
1764,  issued  a  decree  forbidding  any  work  to  be  published  in 
which  questions  of  government  were  discussed  ;«^<  having,  in 
1767,  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  write  a  book  likely  to  excite 
the  public  mind  ;^^^  and  having,  moreover,  denounced  the  same 
penalty  of  death  against  any  one  who  attacked  religion,*^'  as  also 
against  any  one  who  spoke  of  matters  of  finance  ;^^^ — ^having 
taken  these  steps,  the  rulers  of  France,  very  shortly  before  their 
final  fall,  contemplated  another  measure  still  more  comprehensive. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  singular  fact,  that  only  nine  years  before  the  Revo- 

*^*  **  L'Averdy  was  no  sooner  named  controller  of  finance  than  he  published  a 
decree,  in  1764  (carrit  du  eonseU)^ — which,  according  to  the  state  of  the  then  ex- 
isting constitution,  had  the  force  of  a  law, — ^by  which  every  man  was  forbidden  to 
print,  or  cause  to  be  printed, 'any  thing  whatever  upon  administratiYe  affairs,  or 
ffovernmeut  regulations  in  general,  under  the  penalty  of  a  breach  of  the  poUce* 
Skws;  by  which  the  man  was  liable  to  be  punished  without  defence,  and  not  as 
was  the  case  before  the  law-courts,  where  he  might  defend  himself,  and  could 
only  be  judged  according  to  law.**  Schlouer's  Eighteenth  Century^  vol.  ii.  p.  166 : 
see  also  i/ibi.  de  MorelUi^  vol  i.  p.  141,  vol.  ii.  p.  75,  **  un  arrSt  du  oonseil,  qui  d^ 
fendait  dMmprimer  sur  les  mati^res  d*administratiou.** 

***  '*  L*ordonnance  de  1767,  rendue  sous  le  ministdre  da  ehancelier  Maopeou, 
portait  la  peine  de  mort  centre  tout  auteur  d^^crits  tendant  k  ^mouvoir  les  esprits.*' 
Caataanae^  Caaun  des  la  Revolution^  vol.  i.  p.  818. 

"*  In  April,  1767,  D*Alembcrt  writes  from  Paris,  **on  vient  de  publier  uii« 
declaration  qui  Inflige  la  peine  de  mort  k  tous  ceux  qui  auront  public  des  4oriti 
teodants  i  attaqu^  la  religion.**  QSuvret  de  Voltairej  vol.  liv.  p.  84.  This,  I  sup* 
pose,  is  the  same  edict  as  that  mentioned  by  M.  Amidee  Ren^,  in  hif  continuation 
ftf  Sitmondiy  Hiatoire  du  FVanQoia,  vol.  xxx.  p.  247. 

'^  "  II  avait  6t6  ddfendu,  sous  peine  de  mort,  aux  ^crivains  de  parler  do  finaa 
MS.'*    LavaUhe^  Hist,  du  Frangaia^  vol.  iii.  p.  490. 
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lution,  and  when  no  power  on  earth  could  haye  saved  the  iustitu- 
tions  of  the  country,  the  government  was  so  ignorant  of  the  real 
state  of'  affairs,  and  so  confident  that  it  could  quell  the  spirit 
which  its  own  despotism  had  raised,  that  a  proposal  was  made  by 
an  officer  of  the  crown  to  do  away  with  all  the  publishers,  and 
not  allow  any  books  to  be  printed  except  those  which  issued  from 
a  press  paid,  appointed,  and  controlled  by  the  executive  magis- 
trate.«'*  This  monstrous  proposition,  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
of  course  have  invested  the  Mng  with  all  the  influence  which  lit- 
erature can  command  ;  it  would  have  been  as  fatal  to  the  na^ 
tional  intellect  as  the  other  measures  were  to  national  liberty  ; 
and  it  would  have  consummated  the  ruin  of  France,  either  by  re- 
ducing its  greatest  men  to  complete  silence,  or  else  by  degrading 
them  into  mere  advocates  of  those  opinions  which  the  government 
might  wish  to  propagate. 

For  these  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  trifling  mat- 
ters, merely  interesting  to  men  of  letters.  In  France,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  literature  was  the  last  resource  of  liberty. 
In  England,  if  our  great  authors  should  prostitute  their  abilities 
by  inculcating  servile  opinions,  the  danger  would  no  doubt  be 
considerable,  because  other  parts  of  society  might  find  it  difficult 
to  escape  the  contagion,  StiQ,  before  the  corruption  had  spread, 
there  would  be  time  to  stop  its  course,  so  long  as  we  possessed 
those  free  political  institutions,  by  the  mere  mention  of  which  the 
generous  imagination  of  a  bold  people  is  easily  fired.  And  al- 
though such  institutions  are  the  consequence,  not  the  cause,  of 
liberty,  they  do  unquestionably  react  upon  it,  and  from  the  force 
of  habit  they  could  for  a  while  survive  that  from  which  they  origi- 
nally sprung.  So  long  as  a  country  retains  its  political  free- 
dom, there  will  always  remain  associations  by  which,  even  in  the 
midst  of  mental  degradation,  and  out  of  the  depths  of  the  lowest 
superstition,  the  minds  of  men  may  be  recalled  to  better  things. 
But  in  France  such  associations  had  no  existence.  In  Franco 
every  thing  was  for  the  governors,  and  nothing  for  the  governed. 
There  was  neither  free  press,  nor  free  parliament,  nor  free  de- 
bates. There  were  no  public  meetings ;  there  was  no  popular 
suffrage  ;  there  was  no  discussion  on  the  hustings  ;  there  was  no 
habeas-corpus  act;  there  was  no  trial  by  jury.  The  voice  of  liber- 
ty, thus  silenced  in  every  department  of  the  state,  could  only  be 
heard  in  the  appeals  of  those  great  men  who,  by  their  writings, 
mspirited  the  people  to  resistance.    This  is  the  point  of  view 

*^  This  was  the  suggestion  of  the  aTocat*g^n6raI  in  1780.  •  See  the  proposal, 
la  his  own  words,  in  (Tnmm,  Corrupond,  tol.  xi.  pp.  148,  144.  On  the  imponant 
ftinotions  of  the  avocats-g^n^raoz  in  the  eighteenth  century,  see  a  note  in  Txitxu 
^AffU€Mnau^  tqI.  i.  p.  2A4. 
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from  which  we  ought  to  estimate  the  character  of  those  who  are 
often  accused  of  having  wantonly  disturbed  the  ancient  fabric.*'^* 
They,  as  well  as  the  people  at  large,  were  cruelly  oppressed  by 
the  crown,  the  nobles,  and  the  church  ;  and  they  used  their 
abilities  to  retaliate  the  injury.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
was  the  best  course  open  to  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
rebellion  is  the  last  remedy  against  tyranny,  and  that  a  despotic 
system  should  be  encountered  by  a  revolutionary  literature.  The 
npper  classes  were  to  blame,  because  they  struck  the  first  blow  ; 
jut  we  must  by  no  means  censure  those  great  men,  who,  having 
defended  themselves  from  aggression,  eventually  succeeded  in 
smiting  the  government  by  whom  the  agression  was  originally 
made. 

Without,  however,  stopping  to  vindicate  their  conduct,  we 
have  now  to  consider  what  is  much  more  important,  namely,  the 
origin  of  that  crusade  against  Christianity,  in  which,  unhappily 
for  France,  they  were  compelled  to  embark,  and  the  occurrence 
of  which  forms  the  third  great  antecedent  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. A  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  this  hostility  against  Chris- 
tianity is  essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  will  throw  some  light  on  the  gene- 
ral theory  of  ecclesiastical  power. 

It  is  a  circumstance  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  revolu- 
tionary literature  which  eventually  overturned  all  the  institutions 
of  France,  was  at  first  directed  against  those  which  were  relig- 
ious, rather  than  against  those  which  were  political.  The  great 
writers  who  rose  into  notice  soon  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV., 
exerted  themselves  against  spiritual  despotism  ;  while  the  over- 
throw of  secular  despotism  was  left  to  their  immediate  succes- 
QQ]^  980  ip^g  j[g  ^Qi  ^Y^Q  course  which  would  be  pursued  in  a 
healthy  state  of  society ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  to  this  po- 

'^'  And  we  ehoald  also  rcmenber  what  the  circumstances  were  under  whieb 
the  accusation  was  first  heard  in  France :  **  Les  reproches  d^avoir  tout  d^truit, 
adress^s  aux  philosophes  du  dix-huiti^me  sitele,  ont  commence  le  jonr  ou  il  s^est 
trouv^  en  France  un  gouvernement  qui  a  voulu  r^tablir  les  abus  dont  les  ^crivaitta 
de  cette  6poque  ayaicnt  acc6l6r6  la  destruction."  ComUy  Traits  de  lAgulationy 
vol.  i.  p.  72. 

"^  The  nature  of  this  change,  and  the  circumstances  mider  which  it  happened, 
will  be  examined  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  present  volume ;  but  that  the  revolu- 
tionary movement,  while  headed  by  Voltaire  and  his  coadjutors,  was  directed  against 
the  ch  irch,  and  not  against  the  state,  is  noticed  by  many  writers ;  some  of  whom 
have  also  observed,  that  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  the  ground 
began  to  be  shiftedi,  and  a  disposition  was  first  shown  to  attack  political  abuses.  On 
this  remarkable  fact,  indicated  by  several  authors,  but  explained  by  none,  compare 
LacreUlle^  XVIIJ*  Siecle^  vol.  iL  p.  806  ;  Barruel,  Mhn.  pour  VHist.  du  JacobiniKm$^ 
rol*  i.  p.  XTiii.,  Tol.  ii.  p.  113;  ToequnfiUe^  VAncien  Higms^  p.  241 ;  AitBorCt  JW> 
rcpe,  vol  i.  p.  165,  voU  xiv.  p.  286 ;  Mkm,  d$  Rwarol,  p.  85 ;  8<mlairiey  JUgns  de  LottU 
tVI^  vol  iv.  p.  897  ;  Idonartine^  HitL  de9  Girwidfns^  vol  L  p.  188 ;  (Bmrrm  d$  Vol' 
Vitf»,  vol.  Ix.  p.  807,  vol.  Ixvi  p.  84. 
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'  ciiliarity  the  crimefl  and  the  lawless  violence  of  the  French  Rer- 
olution  are  in  no  small  degree  to  be  ascribed.  It  is  evident, 
that  in  the  legitimate  progress  of  a  nation,  political  innovations 
should  keep  pace  with  religious  innovations,  so  that  the  people 
may  increase  their  liberty  while  they  diminish  their  superstition. 
In  France,  on  the  contrary,  during  nearly  forty  years,  the  church 
was  attacked,  and  the  government  was  spared.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  orde?and  balance  of  the  country  were  destroyed  ; 
the  minds  of  men  became  habituated  to  the  most  daring  specu* 
lations,  while  their  acts  were  controlled  by  the  most  oppressive 
despotism  ;  and  they  felt  themselves  possessed  of  capacities 
which  their  rulers  would  not  allow  them  to  employ.  When, 
therefore,  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  it  was  not  a  mere 
rising  of  ignorant  slaves  against  educated  masters,  but  it  was  a 
rising  of  men  in  whom  the  despair  caused  by  slavery  was  quick- 
ened by  the  resources  of  advancing  knowledge  ;  men  who  were 
in  that  frightful  condition  when  the  progress  of  intellect  outstrips 
the  progress  of  liberty,  and  when  a  desire  is  felt,  not  only  to  re- 
move a  tyranny,  but  also  to  avenge  an  insult. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  this  we  must  ascribe  some  of 
the  most  hideous  peculiarities  of  the  French  Revolution.  It, 
therefore,  becomes  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  inquire  how  it 
was,  that  while  in  England  political  freedom  and  reUgious  scep- 
ticism have  accompanied  and  aided  each  other,  there  should,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  taken  place  in  France  a  vast  movement,  in 
which,  during  nearly  forty  years,  the  ablest  men  neglected  the 
freedom,  while  they  encouraged  the  scepticism,  and  diminished 
the  power  of  the  church,  without  increasing  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

The  first  reason  of  this  appears  to  be,  the  nature  of  those 
ideas  out  of  which  the  French  had  long  constructed  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  glory.  A  train  of  circumstances  which,  when  treat- 
ing  of  the  protective  spirit,  I  attempted  to  indicate,  had  secured 
to  the  French  kings  an  authority  which,  by  making  all  classes 
subordinate  to  the  crown,  flattereil  the  popular  vanity.'"  Hence 
it  was,  that  in  France  the  feelings  of  loyalty  worked  into  the 
national  mind  deeper  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  Spain 
alone  excepted.'*"     The  difference  between  this  spirit  and  that 

*"*  See  some  striking  remarks  in  M.  Tooqueville*8  great  work,  Dt  la  Democratii\ 
vol.  i.  p.  6 ;  whicti  should  be  compared  with  the  observation  of  Horace  Walpole, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  French  society,  and  who  says,  happily  enough,  that 
the  French  **Uve  themselves  in  their  kings.**  WalpoWs  Menu  of  George  III.  vol. 
ii.  p.  240. 

^  Not  only  the  politioal  history  of  Spain,  bnt  also  its  h'teratnre,  conUuns  melan- 
eholy  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  loyalty  of  the  Spaniards,  and  of  the  iniurioiu 
results  produced  by  it.  See,  on  this,  some  useful  reflections  in  Tleknar^t  Hist,  o/ 
Spanish  Literature,  vol  i.  pp.  95,  96,  188,  vol.  iii.  pp.  191-198. 
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observable  in  England  has  been  already  noticed,  and  may  be  stiU* 
further  illustrated  by  the  diflferent  ways  in  which  the  two  na- 
tions have  dealt  with  the  posthumous  reputation  of  their  sover- 
eigns. With  the  exception  of  Alfred,  who  is  sometimes  called 
the  Great,'^^  we  in  England  have  not  suflSciently  loved  any  of 
our  princes  to  bestow  upon  them  titles  expressive  of  personal  ad- 
miration. But  the  French  have  decorated  their  kings  ydfh  every 
variety  of  panegyric.  Thus,  to  take  only*a  single  name,  one 
king  is  Louis  the  Mild,  another  is  Louis  the  Saint,  another  is 
Louis  the  Just,  another  is  Louis  the  Great,  and  the  most  hope- 
lessly vicious  of  all  was  called  Louis  the  Beloved. 

These  are  facts  which,  insignificant  as  they  seem,  form  most 
important  materials  for  real  history,  since  they  are  unequivocal 
symptoms  of  the  state  of  the  country  in  which  they  exist.*^^ 
Their  relation  to  the  subject  before  us  is  obvious.  For,  by  them, 
and  by  the  circumstances  from  which  they  sprung,  an  intimate 
and  hereditary  association  was  engendered  in  the  minds  of  French- 
men between  the  glory  of  their  nation  and  the  personal  reputa- 
tion of  their  sovereign.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  political 
conduct  of  the  rulers  of  France  was  protected  against  censure  by 
a  fence  far  more  impassable  than  any  that  could  be  erected  by 
the  most  stringent  laws.  It  was  protected  by  those  prejudices 
which  each  generation  bequeathed  to  its  successor.  It  was  pro- 
tected by  that  halo  which  time  had  thrown  round  the  oldest 

*"  Our  admiration  of  Alfred  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact,  that  we  know  very 
little  about  him.  The  principal  authority  referred  to  for  his  reign  is  Asser,  whose 
work,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  not  genuine.  See  the  arguments  in  Wriffhi^i 
Biog,  Brit,  Lit,,  vol.  i.  pp.  408-412.  It  moreover  appears,  that  some  of  the  inr^titu- 
tions  popularly  ascribed  to  him,  existed  before  his  time.  KembWt  Sax&ns  in  ^n^ 
land,  vol.  i.  pp.  247,  248. 

*^  The  French  writers,  under  the  old  regime,  constantly  boast  that  loyalty  wa« 
the  characteristic  of  their  nation,  and  taunt  the  English  with  their  opposite  and 
insubordinate  spirit.  "  l\  n^est  pas  ici  question  des  Fran^ais,  qui  se  sont  toujoure 
distinguds  des  autrcs  nations  par  leur  amour  pour  leurs  rois.**  Le  Blanc,  Lettrtt  tTun 
FranfoU,  vol.  iii.  p.  623.  **  The  English  do  not  love  their  sovereigns  as  much  as 
could  be  desired."  Sorbiere^t  Voyage  to  England,  p.  68.  **  Le  respect  de  la  majesty 
royale,  caract^re  distinctif  des  Fran9ai8."  Mhn,  de  Montbarey,  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 
**  L^amour  et  la  fid61it4  que  les  Fran^ais  ont  natureUement  pour  leurs  princes."  Mim. 
de  Motteville,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.  **  Les  Fran^ais,  qui  aiment  leurs  princes."  De  7%aUy  HitL 
Univ,  vol.  iii.  p.  881 ;  and  see  vol.  xi.  p.  729.  For  further  evidence,  see  Svlly, 
(Economies,  vol.  iv.  p.  846 ;  AfonteU,  Divers  Etats,  vol.  vii  p.  106 ;  8(^r,  Mimoires^ 
vol.  i.  p.  82 ;  Lamartinsy  Hist,  des  Girondins,  vol.  iv.  p.  68. 

Now,  contrast  with  all  this  the  sentiments  contained  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
histories  in  the  English  language :  *'  There  is  not  any  one  thing  more  certain  and 
more  evident,  than  that  princes  are  made  for  the  people,  and  not  the  people  for 
them  ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  nation  under  heaven  that  is  more  entirely  possessed 
with  this  notion  of  princes  than  the  English  nation  is  in  this  age ;  6»  that  they  will 
soon  be  uneasy  to  a  prince  who  does  not  govern  himself  by  this  maxim,  and  in  iitnm 
grow  very  unkind  to  him."  Bumcfs  JHistory  of  Ms  Own  Jlms^  vol.  vi.  p.  228.  Thia 
manly  and  wholesome  passage  was  written  while  the  French  were  licking  Uie  dull 
from  the  feet  of  Louis  XIY. 
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monarcby  in  Europe.'^^  And  above  all,  it  was  protected  by  that 
miserable  national  vanity,  which  made  men  submit  to  taxation 
and  to  slavery,  in  order  that  foreign  princes  might  be  dazzled  by 
the  splendour  of  their  sovereign,  and  foreign  countries  intimi* 
dated  by  the  greatness  of  his  victories. 

.  The  upshot  of  all  this  was^  that  when,  early  in  the  eigh* 
teenth  century,  the  intellect  of  France  began  to  be  roused  into 
action,  the  idea  of  attacking  the  abuses  of  the  monarchy  never 
occurred  even  to  the  boldest  thinker.  But,  under  the  protection 
of  the  crown,  there  had  grown  up  another  institution,  about  which 
less  dehcacy  was  felt.  The  clei^,  who  for  so  long  a  period  had 
been  allowed  to  oppress  the  consciences  of  men,  were  not  shel- 
tered by  those  national  associations  which  surrounded  the  person 
of  the  sovereign ;  nor  had  any  of  them,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Bossuet,  done  much  to  increase  the  general  reputation  ok 
France.  Indeed,  the  French  church,  though  during  the  reign  ai 
Louis  XIV.  it  possessed  immense  authority,  had  always  exer- 
cised it  in  subordination  to  the  crown,  at  whose  bidding  it  had 
not  feared  to  oppose  even  the  pope  himseii'.***  It  was,  therefore, 
natural,  that  in  France  the  ecclesiastical  power  should  be  at- 
tacked before  the  temporal  power ;  because,  while  it  was  ais  des* 
potic,  it  was  less  influential^  and  because  it  was  unproteeted  by 
those  popular  traditions  which  tbrm  the  principal  support  of 
every  ancient  institution. 

These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  explain  why  it  was  that, 
in  this  respect,  the  French  and  English  intellects  adopted  courses 
so  entirely  dififerent.  In  England,  the  minds  of  men,  being  lese 
hampered  with  the  prejudices  of  an  indiscriminate  loyalty,  have 
been  able  at  each  successive  step  in  the  great  pn^ress  to  direct 
their  doubts  and  inquiries  on  politics  as  well  as  on  religion ;  and 
thus  estabhshing  their  freedom,  as  they  diminished  their  super- 
stition, they  have  maintained  the  balance  of  the  national  inteL- 
lect,  without  allowing  to  either  of  its  divisions  an  excessive  pre- 
ponderance. But  in  France  the  admiration  lor  royalty  had  be^ 
come  so  great,  that  this  balance  was  disturbed ;  the  inquiries  oi 

*•  "  La  race  des  row  h  plus  ancienne.**  Mhn.  de  OerdiMy  vol  ix.  p.  281.  '^Noe 
mis,  inu8  de  la  plus  grande  race  dti  monde,  et  devant  qui  lea  Cdsars,  et  la  plas  grande 
partie  des  princes  qui  jadts  ont  command^  taut  de  nations,  ne  sont  que  des  roturi« 
en."  Mim.  de  MotteviUe^  ?ol.  ii.  p.  417.  And  a  Venetian  ambassador,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  says,  that  France  **d  regno  piti  antico  d^ogn'  altro  che  sia  Ln  easert 
al  preseate.**  Relat.  des  AmbasscuL  toL  L  p.  470.  Compare  Boullier^  MaUou  MiU- 
tetrf  det  Roi%  de  France,  p.  860. 

*»  Capifigne's  Louie  XIV,  vol.  i.  pp.  204,  801 ;  ITock,  Tableau  dee  Reootutume^ 
TOl.  ii.  p.  10.  M.  Raitke  (Die  P&pete,  vol.  ii.  p.  'ZSd)  ascribes  this  to  the  circum* 
•canoes  attending  the  apostasy  of  Henry  IV. ;  but  the  cause  lies  much  deeper,  being 
eoBuected  with  that  triumph  of  the  secular  interests  over  the  spiritual,  of  which  th« 
^licy  of  Henry  IV.  was  itself  a  consequence. 
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men  not  daring  to  settle  on  politics,  were  fixed  on  religion,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  rich  and  powerful  lit- 
erature, in  which  unanimous  hostility  to  the  church  was  unac- 
companied by  a  single  voice  against  the  enormous  abuses  of  the 
state. 

There  was  likewise  another  circumstance,  which  increased 
this  peculiar  tendency.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the 
personal  character  of  the  hierarchy  had  done  much  to  secure 
their  dominion.  All  the  leaders  of  the  church  were  men  of 
virtue,  and  many  were  men  of  ability.  Their  conduct,  tyran- 
nical as  it  was,  seems  to  have  been  conscientious ;  and  the  evils 
which  it  produced  are  merely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  gross  impolicy 
of  intrusting  ecclesiastics  with  power.  But  after  the  death  oi 
Louis  XIV.  a  great  change  took  place.  The  clergy,  from  causes 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  investigate,  became  extremely  disso- 
lute, and  often  very  ignorant.  This  made  their  tyranny  more 
oppressive,  because  to  submit  to  it  was  more  disgraceful  The 
great  abilities  and  unblemished  morals  of  men  like  Bossuet,  F6n- 
6lon,  Bourdaloue,  Fiechier,  and  Mascaron,  diminished  in  some 
degree  the  ignominy  which  is  always  connected  with  blind  obe- 
dience. But  when  they  were  succeeded  by  such  bishops  and 
cardinals  as  Dubois,  Lafiteau,  Tencin,  and  others  who  flour- 
ished under  the  regency,  it  became  difficult  to  respect  the  heads 
of  the  church,  tainted  as  they  were  with  open  and  notorious  de* 
pravity.*^^  At  the  same  time  that  there  occurred  this  unfavour- 
able change  among  the  ecclesiastical  rulers,  there  also  occurred 
that  immense  reaction  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
early  workings.  It  was,  therefore,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  became  stronger,  that  the  character  of  the  clergy 
became  more  contemptible.**"  The  great  writers  who  were  now 
rising  in  France,  were  moved  to  indignation  when  they  saw  that 
those  who  usurped  unlimited  power  over  consciences  had  them- 
selves no  consciences  at  all.  It  is  evident,  that  every  argument 
which  they  borrowed  from  England  against  ecclesiastical  power, 

^  LavaUSe,  JIUL  dei  Fran^,  vol.  Hi.  p.  408  ;  Flas^an,  Hist,  de  la  Diplomatie^ 
7oL  ▼.  p.  8 ;  TocqutvilUj  Regne  de  Louis  XV,  vol.  i.  pp.  36,  S47 ;  Duclos,  MemoirAg, 
vol.  iL  pp.  42,  48,  154,  155,  22d»  224.  What  was,  if  possible,  still  more  scaodaloasi 
was,  that  in  1723  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  elected  as  their  presideot,  unanimouslj 
C'dane  voix  unanime"),  the  infamous  Dubois,  the  most  notoriously  immoral  man 
of  his  time.  Dueloty  Mint,  vol.  ii.  p.  262. 

■•  On  this  decline  of  the  French  clergy,  see  VilUmain^  XVIIJP  Steele,  voL  ill. 
pp.  178,  179 ;  Cougin,  Hist,  de  la  Philos,  II.  s^rie,  vol  i.  p.  301.  TocquetfUle  (Regnt 
de  Louis  XV,  vol.  i.  pp.  35-38,  365)  says,  "le  clerg6  pr^bait  une  morale  qu'U 
conipromettait  par  sa  conduite  ;**  a  noticeable  remark,  when  made  by  an  opponent 
of  the  sceptical  philosophy,  like  the  elder  M.  Tocquoville.  Among  this  profligate 
crew,  Massillon  stood  alone ;  he  being  the  last  French  bishop  who  was  r<uaarkabli 
for  virtue  as  well  as  for  ability. 
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wonld  gain  additional  force  when  directed  against  men  whose 
personal  unfitness  was  nniversally  acknowledged.^" 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  rival  parties,  when,  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Louis  XIY.,  there  began  that  great 
struggle  between  authority  and  reason,  which  is  still  unfinished, 
although  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  its  result  is  no  longer 
doubtful  On  the  one  side  there  was  a  compact  and  numerous 
priesthood,  supported  by  the  prescription  of  centuries  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  crown.  On  the  other  side  there  was  a  small 
body  of  men,  without  rank,  without  wealth,  and  as  yet  without 
reputation,  but  animated  by  a  love  of  liberty  and  by  a  just  con* 
fidence  in  their  own  abilities.  Unfortunately,  they  at  the  very 
outset  committed  a  serious  error.  In  attacking  the  clergy,  they 
lost  their  respect  for  religion.  In  their  determination  to  weaken 
ecclesiastical  power,  they  attempted  to  undermine  the  founda- 
tions of  Christianity.  This  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  for  their  own 
sake,  as  well  as  for  its  ultimate  effects  in  France  ;  but  it  must 
not  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime,  since  it  was  forced  on  them 
by  the  exigencies  of  their  position.  They  saw  the  frightful  evils 
which  their  country  was  suffering  from  the  institution  of  priest- 
hood as  it  then  existed ;  and  yet  they  were  told  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  institution  in  its  actual  form  was  essential  to  the 
very  being  of  Christianity.  They  had  always  been  taught  that 
the  interests  of  the  clergy  were  identical  with  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion ;  how,  then,  could  they  avoid  including  both  clergy  and 
religion  in  the  same  hostility  ?  The  alternative  was  cruel ;  but 
it  was  one  from  which,  in  common  honesty,  they  had  no  escape. 
We,  judging  these  things  by  another  standard,  possess  a  meas* . 
ure  which  they  could  not  possibly  have.  We  should  not  now 
commit  such  an  error,  because  we  know  that  there  is  no  con- 
nexion between  any  one  particular  form  of  priesthood  and  the 
interests  of  Christianity.  We  know  that  the  clergy  are  made  fox 
the  people,  and  not  the  people  for  the  clergy.  We  know  that 
all  questions  of  church-govetnment  are  matters,  not  of  religion, 
but  of  policy,  and  should  be  settled,  not  according  to  traditional 
dogmas,  but  according  to  large  views  of  general  expediency.  It 
is  because  these  propositions  are  now  admitted  by  all  enlightened 
men,  that  in  our  country  the  truths  of  religion  are  rarely  attacked 
except  by  superficial  tlunkers.     If,  for  instance,  we  were  to  find 

**  Voltaire  says  of  the  English,  *'  quand  ils  apprennent  qu^en  France  de  jeunee 

gms  connuB  par  leurs  debauches,  et  ^ler^s  A  la  pr61ature  par  des  intrigues  de 
mniea,  font  publiqaement  Tamour,  8*6gaient  A  composer  des  chansons  tendreSi 
donnent  tons  les  jours  des  soupers  d^licats  et  longs,  et  de  14  vont  ioiplorer  les.luml* 
Ares  du  Saint-Esprit,  et  se  nomment  hardiment  les  successeurs  des  apdtres;  ili 
lemereient  Dieu  d^Atre  protestants."  Lt^m  ntr  let  AnglaU^  in  (Buvret  vol  zxvi 
11.29. 
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tlmt  the  existence  of  ourbiishopB,  with  their  privileges  and  theii 
wealth,  is  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  society,  we  should  not 
on  that  account  feel  enmity  against  Christianity ;  because  W6 
should  remember  that  episcopacy  is  its  accident,  and  not  its  es- 
sential, and  that  we  could  do  away  with  the  institution,  and  yet 
retain  the  religion.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  should  ever  find, 
what  was  formerly  found  in  France,  that  the  clergy  were  tyran 
nical,  this  would  excite  in  us  an  opposition,  not  to  Christianity, 
but  merely  to  the  external  form  which  Christianity  assumed. 
So  long  as  our  clergy  confine  themselves  to  the  beneficent  duties 
of  their  calling,  to  the  alleviation  of  pain  and  distress,  either 
bodily  or  mental,  so  long  will  we  respect  them  as  the  ministers 
of  peace  and  of  charity.  But  if  they  should  ever  again  entrench 
on  the  rights  of  the  laity, — ^if  they  should  ever  again  interfere 
with  an  authoritative  voice  in  the  government  of  the  state, — ^it 
will  then  be  for  the  people  to  inquire,  whether  the  time  has  not 
eome  to  efiect  a  revision  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
eountry.  This,  therefore,  is  the  manner  in  which  we  now  view 
these  things.  What  we  think  of  the  clergy  will  depend  upon 
themselves  ;  but  will  have  no  connexion  with  what  we  think  of 
Christianity.  We  look  on  the  clergy  as  a  body  of  men  who,  not- 
withstanding their  disposition  to  intolerance,  and  notwithstand*^ 
mg  a  certain  narrowness  incidental  to  their  profession,  do  un- 
ckrubtedly  form  a  part  of  a  vast  and  noble  institution,  by  which 
the  manners  of  men  have  been  softened,  their  sufferings  assuaged, 
their  distresses  relieved.  As  long  as  this  institution  performs  its 
functions,  we  are  well  content  to  let  it  stand.  If,  nowever,  it 
should  be  out  of  tepair,  or  if  it  should  be  found  inadequate  to  the 
rinfting  circumstances  of  an  advancing  society,  we  retain  both 
the  power  and  the  right  of  remedying  its  faults ;  we  may,  if  need 
be,  remove  some  of  its  parts  ;  but  we  would  not,  we  dare  not, 
tamper  with  those  great  religious  truths  which  are  altogether  in- 
dependent of  it ;  truths  which  comfort  the  mind  of  man,  raise 
him  above  the  instincts  of  the  hour,  and  infuse  into  him  those 
lofty  aspirations  which,  revealing  to  him  his  own  immortality, 
are  the  measure  and  the  symptom  of  a  future  life. 

Unfortunately,  this  was  not  the  way  in  which  these  matters 
were  considered  in  France.  The  government  of  that  country,  by 
investing  the  clergy  with  great  immunities,  by  treating  them  as 
if  there  were  something  sacred  about  their  persons,  and  by  pun* 
ishing  as  heresy  the  attacks  which  were  made  on  themyhad 
witablished  in  the  national  mind  an  indissoluble  connexion  be- 
tween their  interests  and  the  interests  of  Christianity,  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  when  the  straggle  began,  the  ministers  el 
religion,  and  religion  itself  were  both  assailed  with  equal  aseai 
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The  ridicnle,  and  eren  the  abuse,  heaped  on  the  clergy,  will  mi^ 
prise  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  provocation  that  had 
been  recdved.  And  although,  in  the  indiscriminate  onalaughl 
which  soon  followed,  Chriatianitj  was,  for  a  tune,  subjected  to  a 
tkte  which  ought  to  have  been  reserved  for  those  who  called 
themselves  her  ministers ;  this,  while  it  moves  us  to  re^gret,  ought 
by  no  means  to  excite  our  astonishment.  The  destruction  of 
Christianity  in  France  was  the  necessary  result  of  those  opinions 
which  bound  up  the  destiny  of  the  national  priesthood  with  £be 
destiny  of  the  national  re%ion.  If  both  were  connected  by  the 
same  origin,  both  should  &11  in  the  same  ruin.  K  that  which  is 
the  tree  of  life,  were,  in  reality,  so  corrupt  that  it  could  only 
bear  poisonous  fruits,  then  it  availed  little  to  bp  off  the  boughs 
and  cut  down  the  branches  ;  but  it  were  better,  by  one  mighty 
effort,  to  root  it  up  from  the  ground,  and  secure  the  health  of 
30ciety  by  stopping  the  very  source  of  the  contagion. 

These  are  reflections  which  must  make  us  pause  before  we 
censure  the  deistical  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  So  per<- 
verted,  however,  are  the  reasonings  to  which  some  minds  are  ac* 
customed,  diat  those  who  judge  them  most  uncharitably  ars 
precisely  those  whose  conduct  forms  their  best  excuse.  Such  are 
the  men  who,  by  putting  forth  the  most  extravagant  claims  in 
favour  of  the  clergy,  are  seeking  to  establish  the  principle,  by  the 
evocation  of  whidi  the  clergy  were  destroyed.  Their  scheme  for 
restoring  the  old  system  of  ecdeaiastical  authority,  depends  on 
the  supposition  of  its  divine  origin ;  a  supposition  which,  if  in- 
separable from  Christianity,  will  at  once  justify  the  infidelity 
which  they  hotly  attack.  The  increase  of  the  power  of  the  clergy 
is  incompaitible  with  ike  interests  of  civilization.  I^  therefoie,  any 
religion  adopts  as  its  creed  the  necessity  of  such  an  increase,  it 
becomes  the  bounden  duty  of  every  fiiend  to  humanity  to  do  his 
utmost,  either  to  destroy  the  creed,  or,  &iling  in  that,  to  over- 
turn ihe  religion.  If  pretensions  of  this  sort  are  an  essential  part 
of  Christianity,  it  behoves  us  at  once  to  make  our  choice ;  since 
the  only  option  can  be,  between  abjuring  our  faith,  or  sacrificing 
our  liberty.  Fortunately,  we  are  not  driven  to  so  hacd  a  strait ; 
and  we  loiow  that  these  claims  are  as  fftke  in  theory,  as  they 
would  be  pernicious  in  practice.  It  is,  indeed,  certain,  tbat  k 
they  were  pat  into  execution,  the  clergy,  though  libey  might  enjoy 
a  momentary  triumph,  would  have  consununated  their  own  ruin, 
by  prepfiuriBg  the  way  among  us  for  scenes  as  disastrous  as  tiiose 
which  occurred  in  France. 

The  truth  is,  that  what  is  most  blamed  in  the  great  French 
writers,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  development  of  their 
age.    Never  was  there  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the  social 
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law  already  noticed,  that,  if  govemmeat  will  allow  religioiu 
Bcepticism  to  run  its  course,  it  will  issue  in  great  things,  and 
will  hasten  the  march  of  civilization  ;  but  that,  if  an  attempt  is 
made  to  put  it  down  with  a  strong  hand,  it  may,  no  doubt,  be 
repressed  for  a  time,  but  eventually  will  rise  with  such  force  as  to 
endanger  the  foundation  of  society.  In  England,  we  adopted  the 
first  of  these  courses  ;  in  France,  they  adopted  the  second.  In 
England  men  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  on 
the  most  sacred  subjects ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  diminution  of 
their  credulity  had  made  them  set  bounds  to  the  power  of  the 
clergy,  toleration  immediately  followed,  and  the  national  pros- 
perity has  never  been  disturbed.  In  France,  the  authority  of 
the  clergy  was  increased  by  a  superstitious  king ;  faith  usurped 
the  place  of  reason,  not  a  whisper  of  doubt  was  allowed  to  be 
heard,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  stifled,  until  the  country  fell 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  If  Louis  XIV.  had  not  interfered  with 
the  natural  progress,  France,  like  England,  would  have  con- 
tinued to  advance.  After  his  death,  it  was,  indeed,  too  late  to 
save  the  clergy,  against  whom  all  the  intellect  of  the  nation  was 
soon  arrayed.  But  the  force  of  the  storm  might  still  have  been 
broken,  if  the  government  of  Louis  XY.  had  conciliated  what  it 
was  impossible  to  resist ;  and,  instead  of  madly  attempting  to 
restrain  opinions  by  laws,  had  altered  the  laws  to  suit  the  opin- 
ions. If  the  rulers  of  France,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  to 
silence  the  national  literature,  had  yielded  to  its  suggestions,  and 
had  receded  before  the  pressure  of  advancing  knowledge,  the  fa- 
tal collision  would  have  been  avoided;  because  the  passions 
which  caused  the  collision  would  have  been  appeased.  In  such 
case,  the  church  would  have  fallen  somewhat  earlier ;  but  the 
state  itself  would  have  been  saved.  In  such  case,  France  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  secured  her  liberties,  without  increasing 
her  crimes  ;  and  that  great  country,  which,  from  her  position  and 
resources,  ought  to  be  the  pattern  of  European  civilization,  might 
have  escaped  the.  ordeal  of  those  terrible  atrocities,  through  which 
she  was  compelled  to  pass,  and  froxa  the  effects  of  which  she  has 
not  yet  recovered. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that,  during,  at  all  events,  the 
first  half  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XY.,  it  was  possible,  by  timely 
concessions,  still  to  preserve  the  political  institutions  of  France. 
Reforms  there  must  have  been  ;  and  reforms  too  of  a  large  and 
ancompromising  character.  So  far,  however,  as  I  am  able  to 
understand  the  real  history  of  that  period,  I  make  no  doubt  that, 
if  these  had  been  granted  in  a  frank  and  ungrudging  spirit,  every 
uhing  could  have  been  retained  necessary  for  the  only  two  objects 
at  which  government  ought  to  aim,  namely,  the  preservation  of 
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OfdeTy  and  the  prevention  of  crime.  But,  by  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XY.,  or,  at  all  events,  immediately  afterwardB. 
the  state  of  a£fairs  began  to  alter  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  the  spirit  of  France  became  so  democratic,  that  it  was  im 
possible  even  to  delay  a  revolution,  which,  in  the  preceding  gene* 
ration,  might  have  been  altogether  averted.  This  remarkable 
change  is  connected  with  that  other  change  ab-eady  noticed^  by 
virtue  of  which,  the  French  intellect  began,  about  the  same  pe- 
riod, to  direct  its  hostility  against  the  state,  rather  than,  as 
heretofore,  against  the  church.  As  soon  as  this,  which  may  bo 
called  the  second  epoch  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  been 
fairly  entered,  the  movement  became  irresistible.  Event  aftei 
event  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession ;  each  one  linked 
to  its  antecedent,  and  the  whole  forming  a  tendency  impossible 
to  withstand.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  government,  yielding 
some  points  of  real  importance,  adopted  measures  by  n'hich  the 
church  was*  controlled,  4he  power  of  the  clergy  diminished,  and 
even  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  suppressed.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  crown  now  called  to  its  councils,  for  the  first  timt;,  men  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  reform  ;  men,  like  Turgot  and  Necker, 
'whose  wise  and  liberal  proposals  would,  in  calmer  days,  have 
tilled  the  agitation  of  the  popular  mind.  It  was  in  vain  that 
promises  were  made  to  equalize  the  taxes,  to  redress  some  of  the 
most  crying  grievances,  to  repeal  some  of  the  most  obnoxious 
laws.  It  was  even  in  vain  that  the  states-general  were  summon- 
ed ;  and  that  thus,  after  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years,  the  people  were  again  admitted  to  take  part  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  own  affairs.  All  these  things  were  in  vain ;  be<* 
cause  the  time  for  treaty  had  gone  by,  and  the  time  for  battle  had 
come.  The  most  liberal  concessions  that  could  possibly  have 
been  devised  would  have  failed  to  avert  that  deadly  struggle, 
which  the  course  of  preceding  events  made  inevitable.  For  the 
measure  of  that  age  was  now  full.  The  upper  classes,  intoxi- 
cated by  the  long  possession  of  power,  had  provoked  the  crisis  ; 
and  it  was  needful  that  they  should  abide  the  issue.  There  was 
no  time  for  mercy ;  there  was  no  pause,  no  compassion,  no  sym- 
pathy. The  only  question  that  remained  was,  to  see  whether 
they  who  had  raised  the  storm  could  ride  the  whirlwind ;  or, 
whether  it  was  not  rather  likely  that  they  should  be  the  first  vie* 
tims  of  that  frightful  hurricane,  in  which,  for  a  moment,  laws, 
religion,  morals,  all  perished,  the  lowest  vestiges  of  humanity 
were  effaced,  and  the  civilization  of  France  not  only  submerged, 
but,  as  it  then  appeared,  irretrievably  ruined. 

To  ascertain  the  successive  changes  of  this,  the  second  epoch 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  an  undertaking  full  of  difficidty ; 
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Qot  only  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  events  oc- 
curred^ but  also  on  account  of  their  extreme  complicatioo,  and 
of  the  way  in  which  they  acted  and  reacted  upon  each  other. 
The  material,  howeyer,  for  such  an  inquiry  are  very  nnmerous  ; 
and,  as  they  consiBt  of  evidence  supplied  by  all  cksses  and  all 
interests,  it  has  appeared  to  me  possible  to  reconstruct  the  his- 
tory of  that  time,  according  to  the  only  manner  in  which  histoiy 
deserves  to  be  studied ;  that  is  to  say,  acccnding  to  the  order  of 
its  social  and  intellectual  development.  In  the  concluding  chap- 
ter of  the  present  volume,  I  shall,  therefore,  attempt  to  tmce 
the  antecedents  of  the  French  Revolution  during  that  remark- 
able period,  in  which  the  hostility  of  men,  slackening  in  regard 
to  the  abuses  of  the  church,  was,  for  the  first  time,  turned  against 
the  abuses  of  the  state.  But,  before  enterine:  into  this,  which 
may  be  distinguished  as  the  political  epoch  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, it  will  be  necessary,  according  to  the  plan  which  I  have 
sketched,  to  examine  the  changes  that  occurred  in  (he  method 
of  writing  history,  and  to  indicate  the  way  in  which  those  changes 
were  affected  by  the  tendencies  of  the  earlier,  or,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  the  ecclesiastical  epoch.  In  this  manner,  we  shall  the 
more  easily  understand  the  activity  of  that  prodigious  movement 
which  led  to  the  French  Bevolution  ;  because  we  shaU  see  that 
it  not  only  affected  the  opinions  of  men  in  regard  to  what  was 
passing  under  their  eyes,  but  that  it  also  biassed  tht^ir  specula* 
tive  views  in  regard  to  the  events  of  preceding  ages ;  and  thus 
ga^e  rise  to  that  new  school  of  historical  literature,  the  formation 
of  which  is  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  many  benefits  which  we 
awe  to  the  great  thmkers  of  the  eighteenth  centurv. 
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CHAPTER   Xm. 

ITATI  OT  HI8T0B10AL  LTTERATCBE  TS  FRANCS  FROM  THE  END  OF  THE  BIX 
TEENTII  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  OEHTUKT. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed^  that  those  vast  movements  in  the  in- 
tellect of  France,  which  I  have  just  traced,  could  not  fiiil  to  pro- 
duce a  great  change  in  the  method  of  writing  history.  That 
bold  spirit  with  which  men  were  beginning  to  estimate  the 
transax;tions  of  their  own  time,  was  sure  to  influence  their  opin- 
ions respecting  those  of  a  former  age.  In  this,  as  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge^  the  first  innovation  consisted  in  recognizing  the 
necessity  of  doubting  what  had  hitherto  been  believed  ;  and  this 
feeling,  when  once  established,  went  on  increasing,  destroying  at 
each  step  some  of  those  monstrous  absurdities  by  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  even  the  best  histories  were  disfigured.  The  germs  of 
the  reform  may  be  discerned  in  the  fourteenth  century^  though 
the  reform  itself  did  not  begin  until  late  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
During  the  seventeenth  century,  it  advanced  somewhat  slowly  ; 
but  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  received  a  sudden  accession  of 
strength,  and,  in  France,  in  particular,  it  was  hastened  by  that 
fearless  and  inquisitive  spirit  which  characterized  the  age,  and 
which,  purging  history  of  innumerable  follies,  raised  its  standard, 
and  conferred  on  it  a  dignity  hitherto  unknown.  The  rise  of 
historical  scepticism,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  spread^  do  indeed 
form  such  curious  features  in  the  annals  of  the  European  intel- 
lect^ as  to  make  it  surprising  that  no  one  should  have  attempted 
to  examine  a  movement  to  which  a  great  department  of  modern 
literature  owes  its  most  valuable  peculiarities.  In  the  present 
chapter,  I  hope  to  supply  this  deficiency  so  fiir  as  France  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  mark  the  different  steps  b> 
which  the  progress  was  effected,  in  order  that,  by  knowing  the 
circumstances  most  &vourable  to  the  study  of  history,  we  may 
with  the  greater  ease  inquire  into  the  probability  of  its  future 
jnprovement. 

There  is,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  a  preliminary  consider- 
ation weU  worthy  of  notice.     This  is,  that  men  seem  always  tc 
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have  begun  to  doubt  in  matters  of  religion,  before  they  ventui-ed 
to  do  BO  in  matters  of  history.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  reproaches,  and,  in  a  superstitious  age,  the  dangers,  to 
which  heresy  is  exposed,  would  have  intimidated  inquirers,  and 
would  have  induced  them  to  prefer  the  safer  path  of  directing 
their  scepticism  upon  questions  of  literary  speculation.  Such, 
nowever,  is  by  no  means  the  course  which  the  human  mind  haa 
adopted.  In  an  early  stage  of  society,  when  the  clergy  had  uni- 
versal influence,  a  belief  in  the  unpardonable  criminality  of  re- 
ligious error  is  so  deeply  rooted,  that  it  engrosses  the  attention 
of  all ;  it  forces  every  one  who  thinks,  to  concentrate  upon  theol- 
ogy his  reflections  and  his  doubts,  and  it  leaves  no  leisure  for 
topics  which  are  conceived  to  be  of  inferior  importance.*  Hence, 
during  many  centuries,  the  subtlest  intellects  of  Europe  exhausted 
their  strength  on  the  rites  and  dogmas  of  Christianity;  and  while 
upon  these  matters  they  often  showed  the  greatest  ability,  they, 
upon  other  subjects,  and  especially  upon  history,  displayed  that 
infantine  credulity,  of  which  I  have  already  given  several  ex- 
amples. 

But  when,  in  the  progress  of  society,  its  theological  element 
begins  to  decay,  the  ardour  with  which  religious  disputes  were 
once  conducted  becomes  sensibly  weakened.  The  most  advanced 
intellects  are  the  first  to  feel  the  growing  indifierence,  and,  there- 
fore, they  are  also  the  first  to  scrutinize  real  events  with  that  in- 
quisitive eye  which  their  predecessors  had  reserved  for  religious 
speculations.  This  is  a  great  turning-point  in  the  history  of 
every  civilised  nation.  From  this  moment  theological  heresies 
become  less  frequent,"  and  literary  heresies  become  more  common. 
From  this  moment,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  doubt  fastens  it- 
self upon  every  department  of  knowledge,  and  begins  that  great 
career  of  conquest,  in  which  by  every  succeeding  discovery  the 

*  See  Bome  very  just  remarks  in  WheuxlVs  Philos.  of  the  Indue,  8cienee»^  vol.  iL 

&143.  In  Keandtt^i  HUt,  of  the  Churchy  vol.  iv.  pp.  41,  128,  there  are  two  curioui 
uBtrations  of  the  universal  interest  which  theological  discussions  once  inspired  in 
Europe ;  and  on  the  former  subservience  of  philosophy  to  theology,  compare  ffamf 
iltofCs  Di9cuitHoM  on  Philosophy ^  p.  197.  But  no  one  has  treated  this  subject  so 
ably  as  M.  Auguste  Comte,  in  his  great  work,  PhUosophie  Positive,  The  serviee 
which  the  metaphysicians  rendered  to  the  church  by  their  development  of  the  doc- 
triue  of  transubstantiation  {Blanco  WJdte^e  Evidence  against  Caiholicism,  pp.  25G  258) 
^  a  striking  instance  of  this  subordination  of  the  intellect  to  ecclesiastical  dogmas. 

*  M.  TocqueviUe  says,  what  I  am  inclined  to  think  is  true,  that  an  increasing 
Spirit  of  equality  lessens  the  disposition  to  form  new  religious  creeds.  DetnoeroHe  •« 
Ameriouey  vol.  Iv.  pp.  16, 17.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  increafdng  knowledge 
has  this  effect ;  for  those  great  men  whose  turn  of  mind  would  formerly  have  made 
them  heretics,  are  now  content  to  confine  their  innovations  to  other  fields  of  thoueht 
If  St.  Augustin  had  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century,  he  would  have  reformed  oi 
created  the  physical  sciences.  If  Sir  I?aac  Newton  had  lived  in  the  fourth  century, 
be  would  have  organized  a  new  sect,  and  have  troubled  the  church  with  his  oriKl^ 
aality. 
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power  and  dignity  of  man  are  Increased,  while  at  the-  same  time 
most  of  his  opinions,  are  disturbed,  and  many  of  them  are  de- 
stroyed :  until,  in  the  march  of  this  vast  but  noiseless  revolution, 
the  stream  of  tradition  is,  as  it  were,  interrupted,  the  influence 
of  ancient  authoiity  is  subverted,  and  the  human  mind,  waxing 
in  strength,  learns  to  rely  upon  its  own  resources,  and  to  throw  oS 
incumbrances  by  which  the  fireedom  of  its  movements  had  long 
been  impaired. 

The  application  of  these  remarks  to  the  history  of  France, 
will  enable  us  to  explain  some  interesting  phenomena  in  the  lit- 
erature of  that  country.  During  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  I  may  say,  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  France 
though  fertile  in  annalists  and  chroniclers,  had  not  produced  a 
single  historian,  because  she  had  not  produced  a  single  man  who 
presumed  to  doubt  what  was  generally  believed.  Indeed,  until 
the  publication  of  Du  Haillan's  history  of  the  kings  of  France, 
no  one  had  even  attempted  a  critical  digest  of  the  materials  which 
were  known  to  be  extant.  This  work  appeared  in  1576  ;'  and 
the  author,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  labours,  could  not  disguise  the 
pride  which  he  felt  at  having  accomplished  so  great  an  under- 
taking. In  his  dedication  to  the  king  he  says,  "I  am,  sire,  the 
first  of  all  the  French  who  have  written  the  history  of  France, 
and,  in  a  polite  language,  shown  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  our 
kings ;  for  before  there  was  nothing  but  the  old  rubbish  of  chron* 
icles  which  spoke  of  them."  He  adds  in  the  preface :  "  Only 
I  will  say,  without  presumption  and  boasting,  that  I  have  done  a 
thing  which  had  not  been  done  before,  or  seen  by  any  of  our  na- 
tion, and  have  given  to  the  history  of  France  a  dress  it  never  ap- 
peared in  before."*  Nor  were  these  the  idle  boasts  of  an  obscure 
man.  His  work  went  through  numerous  editions ;  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  and  was  reprinted  in  foreign  countries.  He  him- 
self was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  glories  of  the  French  nation, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  favour  of  the  king,  who  conferred  on 
him  the  office  of  secretary  of  finance.*  From  his  work,  we  may, 
therefore,  gain  some  notion  of  what  was  then  the  received  stand- 
ard of  historical  literature  ;  and  with  this  view,  it  is  natural  to 
inquire  what  the  materials  were  which  he  chiefly  employed. 
About  sixty  years  earlier,  an  Italian  named  Paulus  Emilius  had 
published  a  gossiping  compilation  on  ^^  the  Actions  of  the 
French."'     This  book,  which  is  full  of  extravagant  fables,  was 

•  Jiiog.  Univ.  vol.  xix.  pp.  816,  316;  where  it  is  said,  "Touvrage  de  Du  Haillan 
est  rcmarquable,  en  ce  que  c'est  le  premier  corps  d'histoire  de  France  qui  ait  pam 
diuis  notrc  langue."  See  also  DacUr^  Rapport  mr  let  Progrhi  de  CHistoire^  p.  170 : 
and  DesReauXj  ffUtoritttety  vol.  x.  p.  186. 

*  BayUy  article  Haillan^  note  L. 

*  Mercure  FrangcUy  in  BayU^  article  HaUlan^  note  B. 

*  De  Rebm  gestia  Franeorum,  which  appeared  about  1616.    JBioff.  Vhtv,  voL  xiii. 
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taken  by  Du  Haillan  as  the  basis  of  his  famoos  history  of  the 
kings  of  France  ;  and  from  it  be  ULhesitatingly  copies  those  idle 
stories  which  Emilius  loved  to  relate.  This  will  give  as  some 
idea  of  the  credulity  of  a  writer,  who  was  reckoned  by  his  con- 
temporaries to  be,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  greatest  historian 
Prance  had  produced.  But  this  is  not  alL  Du  Haillan,  not 
content  with  borrowing  from  his  predecessor  every  thing  that 
was  most  incredible,  gratifies  his  passion  for  the  marvellous  by 
some  circumstances  of  his  own  invention.  He  begins  his  history 
with  a  long  account  of  a  council  which,  he  says,  was  held  by  the 
celebrated  Pharamond,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  French 
should  be  governed  by  a  monarchy  or  by  an  aristocracy.  It  is, 
indeed,  doubtfiil  if  any  such  person  as  Pharamond  ever  existed  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  if  he  did  exist,  all  the  materials  had  long 

g unshed  from  which  an  opinion  could  be  formed  respecting  him.^ 
ut  Du  Haillan,  regardless  of  these  little  difficulties,  gives  ns  the 
fullest  informatics  touching  the  great  chieftain  ;  and,  as  if  de- 
termined to  tax  to  the  utmost  the  credulity  of  lus  readers,  men^ 
tions,  as  members  of  the  council  of  Pharamond,  two  persons^ 
Charamond  and  Quadrek,  whose  very  namcb  are  invented  by  the 
historian.*^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  historical  literature  in  France  early  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  A  great  change  was,  however,  at  hand. 
The  remarkable  intellectual  progress  made  by  the  French  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was,  as  I  have  shown,  preceded 

p.  119.  Compare,  respecting  the  author,  Mbtray^  Hut.  de  Frarue,  vol  ii.  p.  368^ 
with  Audigier^  VOrigine  det  Franfois,  vol.  ii.  p.  118,  who  compkins  of  his  opinion 
about  Clovis,  **  quo?  qu*il  fasse  profession  de  relever  la  gloire  des  Franf ota.**  Bveu 
the  Buperficial  BouiainrUlierB  (Hist,  de  PAncien  Gowtmement^  vol.  IL  p.  1S6)  oon- 
teinptuoualy  notices  **  lea  rdtoriciens  post^riaura,  tela  que  Paul  Emile.^* 

^  Compare  SUniondi,  Hist,  de9  Franpaii^  vol.  i.  pp.  176,  177,  with  MofUUmer^ 
Monmrekie  Franftuse^  vol  i.  pp.  48,  44.  Philippe  de  CoroiBea,  though  superior  to 
Siamottdi  and  liontlosier  in  point  of  ability,  lived  in  tlie  middle  ages,  and,  therefore, 
had  no  idea  of  doubting,  but  simply  sajs,  **  Piiaramond  fut  esleu  roy.  Tan  420,  et 
regna  dix  ans.**  Mhn,  de  Cmnines^  livre  viil.  chap,  zxvii.  vol.  iii.  p.  232.  But  De 
Thou,  coming  a  hundred  years  after  Comines,  evidently  suspected  that  it  was  not 
all  quite  riffht,  and,  therefore  puts  it  on  the  authority  of  others.  '*  Pharamond,  qu 
ml<ni  noe  nietoriene  a  portS  le  premier  la  couronne  des  Fran9ois.**  Be  77m>v,  HUt, 
Univ,  vol  z.  p.  580.  See  a  slugular  passage  on  Pharamond  in  30m,  de  DupUeeu 
Mcmafy  ToL  ii.  p.  406. 

'  Sorel  (La  Siblioihaque FranfoUe,  Paris,  1667,  p.  878)  says  of  Du  Haillan,  ''On 
lui  peut  reprocher  d*avoir  donn^  un  commencement  fabuleux  k  son  histoire,  qui  est 
enti^rement  de  son  invention,  ayant  fait  tenir  un  eonseil  entre  Pharamond  et  soa 
plus  fidelles  oonscallers,  pour  s^auoir  si  ayant  la  puissance  en  main  il  deueit  reduire 
MS  Frangois  au  gouuemement  aristocratique  ou  monarchique,  et  faisant  faire  uue 
harangue  i  chacun  d*eux  pour  soustenir  son  opinion.  On  y  voit  les  noma  de  Chant' 
mond  et  de  Quadrek,  personnages  imaginaires."  Sorel,  who  had  a  glimmering  notion 
ihat  this  was  not  exactly  the  way  to  write  history,  adds,  "  C^est  une  chose  fort  sur- 
prenante.  On  est  fort  peu  asscui^  si  Pharamond  fut  jamais  au  mondo.  et  quoy  qu*OD 
■^che  quUl  y  ait  est6,  c  est  une  terrible  hardlesse  d'cn  raconter  des  cnoses  qid  n^onl 
aucun  appuy." 
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Df  that  Bcepticism  which  appears  to  be  its  necessaiy  precursor 
The  spirit  of  doubt,  which  had  begim  with  reUgion^  was  com 
mnmcated  to  literature.  The  impulse  was  immediately  felt  in 
erery  department  of  knowledge^  and  now  it  was  that  history  first 
emerged  from  a  debasement  in  which  it  had  for  centuries  been 
sunk.  On  this  subject,  a  mere  statement  of  dates  may  be  of 
service  to  those  persons  who,  from  a  dislike  to  general  reasoning, 
would  otherwise  deny  the  connexion  which  I  wish  to  establish. 
In  1588  was  published  the  first  sceptical  book  ever  written  in 
the  French  language.*  In  1598,  the  French  government,  for  the 
first  time,  ventured  upon  a  great  public  act  of  rdigious  toleration. 
In  1604,  De  Thou  published  that  celebrated  wortc,  which,  is  al* 
lowed  by  all  critics  to  be  the  first  great  history  composed  by  a 
Frenchnan.*^  And  at  the  very  moment  when  these  things  were 
passing,  another  eminent  Frenchman,  the  illustrious  Sully,**  was 
collecting  the  materials  for  his  historical  work,  which,  though 
hardly  equal  to  that  of  De  Thou,  comes  immediately  after  it  in 
abiUty,  in  importance,  and  in  reputation.  Nor  can  we  fail  to 
remark,  that  both  these  great  historians,  who  left  all  their  pre- 
decessor immeasurably  bdiind  them,  were  ihe  confidential  min« 
isters  and  intimate  fiiends  of  Henry  lY.,  the  fiist  king  of  France 
whose  memory  is  stained  by  the  imputaticn  of  heresy,  and  the 
first  who  dared  to  change  his  religion,  not  in  consequence  of  any 
theological  arguments,  but  on  the  broad  and  notorious  ground  ot 
political  ^expediency.*' 

But  it  was  not  merely  over  such  eminent  historians  as  these, 
that  the  sceptical  spirit  displayed  its  inflaence.  The  movement 
was  now  becoming  sufficiently  active  to  leave  its  marks  in  th« 
writings  of  far  inferior  men.  There  were  two  particulars  in 
which  the  credulity  of  the  earlier  historians  was  veiy  striking. 
These  consisted  in  the  uncritical  manner  in  which,  by  blindly 
copying  their  predecessors,  they  confused  the  dates  of  different 
events  ;  and  in  the  readiness  with  which  they  believed  the  most 

*  "*  Die  etBte  Regnng  dee  skeptisehen  Oetotos  fitiden  wir  in  den  Ymrsachen  det 
HSohMl  von  Montaign*."  Tmnenumn,  BweK  dtr  Fhilo9,  vol.  ix.  p.  448* 

^  The  fint  rolame  sppeared  in  1604.  See  Le  Lon^,  BidUotMqrm  Hitit^rifm  eft 
ia  FrancB^  roL  ii.  p.  S75 ;  and  preface  to  J)i  7%ou^  Mitt,  Unit*  toL  U  p.  iv. 

"  Sisinondi  hai  aearoety  done  Justice  to  Sally ;  trat  the  reader  will  find  a  fiillet 
Mccount  of  him  in  Ctf^Sgua,  Nut.  de  la  Riformt^  toI.  viiL  pp.  101-117  ;  and  a  sttt 
better  one  in  Blanqui^  fiittoire  de  PEconomie  Pditiqve,  vol  L  pp.  347-861. 

■*  According  to  D'Aubi^^^  the  king,  on  hia  convenloti,  aaid,  **i9  ferai  voir  k 
tool  le  moode  que  Je  n*at  est^  persuade  par  autre  th^elogie  qne  k  n^oessitA  de 
resdit."  Sm0dl0f^9  R^anrnd  R^kfim^  in  Frawe^  vol.  ii.  p.  862.  That  Henry  felt 
this  ie  certain ;  and  that  he  expresaed  it  to  bis  friends  is  probable ;  but  he  had  a 
difteult  game  to  plhy  with  the  Catholie  obmch ;  and  in  one  of  his  edicts  we  find 
« uae  grande  Joje  de  son  retour  i  I'4glise>  dont  il  attribuoit  Ui  cause  4  )a  grace  dn 
Tottt-PnisBant,  et  aox  pri^res  de  ses  fldMes  sojets."  Ih  IIm,  MUt,  Oniv.  vol.  xii 
pp.  106,  106.    CoroparCj  at  pp.  468,  469,  the  message  he  sent  to  the  pope. 
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improbable  statements,  upon  imperfect  evidence,  and  often  upon 
no  evidence  at  all.  It  is  surely  a  singular  proof  of  that  intellec- 
tual progress  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  trace,  that,  within  a 
very  tew  years  both  these  sources  of  error  were  removed.  In 
1597,  Serres  was  appointed  historiographer  of  Fraqce  ;  and,  in 
the  same  year,  he  published  his  history  of  that  country,* ^  In 
this  work,  he  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  carefully  recording  the 
date  of  each  event ;  and  the  example,  which  he  first  set,  has, 
since  his  time,  been  generally  followed.**  The  importance  of 
this  change  will  be  willingly  acknowledged  by  those  who  are 
aware  of  the  confusion  into  which  history  has  been  thrown,  by 
the  earlier  writers  having  neglected,  what  now  seems,  so  obvious 
a  precaution.  Scarcely  had  this  innovation  been  established, 
when  it  was  followed,  in  the  same  country,  by  another  of  still 
greater  moment.  This  was  the  appearance,  in  1621,  of  a  his- 
tory of  France,  by  Scipio  Dupleix  ;  in  which,  for  the  first  time, 
the  evidence  for  historical  facts  was  published  with  the  &ct8 
themselves.*^  It  is  needless  to  insist  upon  the  utility  of  a  step 
which,  more  than  any  other,  has  taught  historians  to  be  indus- 
trious in  collecting  their  authorities,  and  careful  in  scrutinizing 
them.*'  To  this  may  be  added,  that  Dupleix  was  also  the  first 
Frenchman  who  ventured  to  publish  a  system  of  philosophy  in 

"  Marchand,  Dietionnaire  Historique,  vol.  ii.  pp.  205,  209,  La  Haye,  1768, 
folio.  This  curious  and  learned  worK,  which  is  much  less  read  than  it  deserves, 
contains  the  only  good  account  of  Serres  I  have  been  able  to  meet  with':  vol.  ii.  pp. 
197-218. 

i«  *^  On  ne  prenoit  presque  aucun  soin  de  marquer  les  dates  des  ^v^nemcns  dam 
Ics  ouvrages  bistoriques.  ...  Be  Serres  reconnut  ce  difaut ;  et  pour  y  remedier,  il 
rechercha  arec  beaucoup  de  soin  les  dates  des  6v6nemens  quHl  avoit  k  employer, 
ct  les  marqua  dans  son  histoire  le  plus  ezactement  quHl  lui  fut  possible.  Get  ex- 
emple  a  6t^  imit^  depuis  par  la  plApart  de  ceux  qui  Tont  suivi ;  et  c  est  i^lui  qu*on  est 
redevable  de  I'a vantage  qu^on  tire  d^une  pratique  si  n^cessaire  et  si  utile.*'  Marehand 
Diet.  Historiqne^  vol.  ii.  p.  206. 

"  ^*  II  est  le  premier  historien  qui  ait  cit6  en  marge  ses  autorit^ ;  pn^caution  ab- 
solument  n6cessaire  quand  on  n^6crit  pas  Thistoire  de  son  temps,  Ii  molns  qu^on  ne 
e'en  tienne  aux  faits  connus.**  CSuvres  ds  Voltaire^  vol.  xix.  p.  96.  And  the  Bio^ 
Univ.  vol  zii.  p.  277,  says,  "  On  doit  lui  faire  honneur  d'avoir  cit6  en  marge  le9 
auteurs  dont  il  s^est  servi ;  precaution  indispensable,  que  Ton  connaissait  peu  avant 
lui,  et  que  les  historiens  modernes  n^ligent  trop  aajourd^huf  Bassompierre,  whc 
had  a  quarrel  with  Dupleix,  has  given  some  curious  details  respecting  him  and  hi» 
History ;  but  they  are,  of  course,  not  to  be  relied  on.  Mem,  de  JSassompierre^  vol 
lii.  pp.  866,  867.  Fatin  speaks  favourably  of  his  history  of  Henry  I Y.  Lettfe$ 
4$  Patiny  vol.  i.  p.  17  :  but  compare  Sulljfy  (Ecownniei  BoyaUs^  vol  ix.  pp^  121, 
249. 

^  The  ancients,  as  is  well  known,  rarely  took  this  trouble.  Mmn^i  HUt.  of 
Sfreek  Literatta^  vol.  iv.  pp.  197,  806,  807.  But  what  is  much  more  curious  ie, 
that,  even  in  scientific  works,  there  was  an  equal  looseness ;  And  Cuvier  says,  that, 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  "  on  se  bomait  4  dire,  d'une  manikre  gfo^rmle,  Aristote  a 
dit  telle  chose,  sans  indiquer  ni  le  passage  ni  lo  livre  dans  lequel  la  dtation  M 
irottvait.*'  Ouviery  Hitt.  det  Scieneef,  part  ii.  p.  68 ;  and  at  p.  88,  *'  suivant  Fusage  dt 
son  temps,  Oessner  n^iadique  pas  aver  pr^cisloo  les  endroits  d'oii  II  a  uH  ms  olta 
lions:**  see  also  p.  214. 
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Iiifl  own  language.  ^  It  is  true,  that  the  Bystem  itself  is  intrin- 
sically of  little  value  ;'®  but,  at  the  time  it  appeared,  it  was  an 
unprecedented,  and,  on  that  account,  a  profane  attempt,  to  un- 
fold the  mysteries  of  philosophy  in  the  vulgar  speech  ;  and,  in 
this  point  of  view,  supplies  evidence  of  the  increasing  diffusion 
of  a  spirit  bolder  and  more  inquisitive  than  any  formerly  known. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that,  almost  at  the  same  moment, 
there  should  be  made,  in  the  same  country,  the  first  systematic 
attempt  at  historical  scepticism.  The  system  of  philosophy  by 
Dupleix  appeared  in  1602  ;  and  in  1599,  La  Popelini^re  pub- 
lished at  Paris  what  he  calls  the  History  of  Histories,  in  which 
he  criticizes  historians  themselves,  and  examines  their  works 
with  that  sceptical  spirit,  to  which  his  own  age  was  deeply  in- 
debted. **  This  able  man  was  also  the  author  of  a  Sketch  of  the 
New  History  of  the  French;  containing  a  formal  refutation  of 
that  fable,  so  dear  to  the  early  historians,  according  to  which  the 
monarchy  of  France  was  founded  by  Francus,  who  arrived  in 
Gaul  after  the  conclusion  of  the  siege  of  Troy.*' 

It  would  be  useless  to  collect  all  the  instances  in  which  this 
advancing  spirit  of  scepticism  now  began  to  purge  history  of  its 
falsehoods.  I  will  only  mention  two  or  three  more  of  those 
which  have  occurred  in  my  reading.  In  1614,  De  Bubis  pub- 
lished at  Lyons  a  work  on  the  European  monarchies  ;  in  which 
he  not  only  attacks  the  long-established  belief  respecting  the 
descent  from  Francus,  but  boldly  asserts,  that  the  Franb  owe 
their  name  to  their  ancient  liberties.'*  In  1620,  Qomberville^ 
in  a  dissertation  on  history,  refutes  many  of  those  idle  stories 
respectiDg  the  antiquity  of  the  French,  which  had  been  univer- 
sally received  until  his  time."     And,  in  1630,  Berthault  pub- 

**  "  Le  premier  ouvrage  de  philosophie  public  dana  cette  ianguc.^  Biog.  UtUn, 
Tol.  xii.  p.  277. 

"  So  it  seemed  to  me,  when  I  turned  over  its  leaves  a  few  years  ago.  How- 
exer,  Patin  says,  *'  sa  philosophie  franqoise  u^est  pas  mauvaise."  Lettru  de  Palin^ 
▼ol.  iii.  p.  S67.  On  the  dialectic  powers  of  Dupleix,  see  a  favourable  judgment  in 
HamUtofCt  Diacun.  on  PhHo9.  p.  119. 

^  Biog.  Univ.  vol  xxxv.  p.  402.  Sorel  {Bibliotki^ue  FranfatMy  p.  166),  who 
is  evidently  displeased  at  the  unprecedented  boldness  of  La  PopeHnidre,  says, 
"  il  dit  ses  sentimens  en  bref  des  historiens  de  toutes  les  nations,  et  de  plusieum 
Ungues,  et  particuli&rement  des  historiens  fran9ois,  dont  il  parle  avec  beaucoup 
d'asscuranee." 

**  ''  II  refute  Topinion,  alors  fort  accr^dit^e,  de  Tarriv^e  dans  les  Oaules  de 
Francus  et  des  Troyens/'  Biog.  Univ.  vol  xxxv.  p.  402.  Compare  L$  Zong^ 
Bibliotkique  Hittori^ue  de  la  France,  toI.  ii.  p^  89.  Patin  says  that  De  Thou  was 
much  indebted  to  him :  **  M.  de  Thou  a  pris  hardiment  de  la  Popelini^re."  LeUree 
de  Paiin,  vol  i.  p.  222.  There  is  a  notice  of  Popelini^re,  in  connexion  with  Richer, 
In  Menu  de  Richelieu,  vol.  y.  p.  849. 

"  "  n  refute  les  fables  qu^on  avan9oit  sur  Forigioe  des  Francois,  appuy^es  sur 
fe  t^moignage  du  faux  B^rose.  II  dit  que  leur  nom  vient  de  leur  ancienne  frau« 
oliise.**  Le  Long,  Bibliotheque  Hietdrique,  vol.  ii.  p.  750. 

"  Compare  Sorel,  BiUiothkqve  Franfoise,  p.  298,  withi>M^«fiMy»  Methode  pomf 
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lished  at  Parie  the  "  French  Floras/'  in  which  he  completely 
apsets  the  old  method  ;  since  he  lays  it  down  ae  a  ftmdamental 
principle,  that  the  origm  of  the  French  must  only  be  sought  fol 
m  those  countries  where  they  were  found  by  the  Romans.*' 

AU  these,  and  similar  productions,  were,  however,  entirely 
eclipsed  by  Mezeray's  History  of  France;  the  first  volume  of 
which  was  published  in  1643,  and  the  last  in  1651.*^  It  is,  per- 
haps, hardly  &ir  to  his  predecessors,  to  call  him  the  first  general 
historian  of  France;**  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  work 
is  greatly  superior  to  any  that  had  yet  been  seen.  The  style  of 
Mezeray  is  admirably  clear  and  vigorous,  rising,  at  times,  to  con- 
siderable eloquence.  Besides  this,  he  has  two  other  merits  much 
more  important.  These  are,  an  indisposition  to  believe  strange 
things,  merely  because  they  have  hitherto  been  believed ;  and 
an  inclination  to  take  the  side  of  the  people,  rather  than  that 
of  their  rulers."^  Of  these  principles,  the  first  was  too  common 
among  the  ablest  Frenchmen  of  that  time  to  excite  much  atten- 
tion.'^ But  the  other  principle  enabled  Mezeray  to  advance  an 
important  step  befi>re  all  his  contemporaries.  He  was  the  first 
Frenchman  who,  in  a  great  historical  work,  threw  off  that  super- 
stitious reverence  for  royalty  which  had  long  troubled  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen,  and  which,  indeed,  continued  to  haunt  them 
for  another  century.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  he  was  also 
the  first  who  saw  that  a  history,  to  be  of  r^  value,  must  be  a 
history,  not  only  of  kings,  but  of  nations.  A  steady  perception 
of  this  principle  led  him  to  incorporate  into  his  book  matters 
which,  before  his  time,  no  one  cared  to  study.     He  communicates 

itudier  PHUtoirA,  toI.  x.  p.  4,  PariSf  1772.  There  is  an  account  of  Gomberville  in 
Let  Bistoruttei  de  Tallemant  de$  Rkaux^  vol.  viii.  pp.  16-19;  a  dugularly  cnrioua 
book,  which  is,  for  the  seventeenth  century,  what  Brantome  is  for  the  sixteenth. 
I  ought  to  have  mentioned  earlier,  the  inimitable  ridicule  with  which  Rabelais  treats 
the  habit  historians  had  of  tracing  the  genealogies  of  their  heroes  back  to  l^oah. 
(SuvreidB  RabelaUy  vol.  1.  pp.  1-3,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  10>17  :  see  also,  at  vol.  v.  pp.  171, 
172,  his  defence  of  the  antiquity  of  Chinon. 

"  **  yanteur  croit  qu'il  ne  faut  pas  la  chercher  aillenrs  que  dansle  pays  oil  Us  ont 
M  connus  des  Romains,  c'est-l^dire  entre  TEIbe  et  le  Rhin.**  Le  Lanffy  BiUwth^qm 
ffistorique,  vol.  ii.  p.  56.  This  work  of  Bcrthanlt^s  was,  for  many  years,  a  text 
book  in  the  French  colleges.     Biog.  Univ.  vol.  iv.  p.  847. 

"*  The  first  volume  in  1643 ;  the  second  in  1646 ;  and  the  last  in  1661.  Biog. 
Unh.  voL  xxviil  p.  610. 

*  *'  The  French  have  now  their  first  general  historian,  Mezeray."  HaJlamU 
Liitrahtre  ofBmrone^  vol.  iii.  p.  228 ;  and  see  Stephen^  lectures  on  the  History  oj 
Vranc^y  1861,  vol.  I.  p.  10. 

**  Bayle  says,  that  Mezeray  is  **  de  tons  les  historicnscelui  qui  fiivorise  le  plus  lea 
pouples  contre  la  oour."    Le  L(mg^  BihttotMqw  ffutorigwj  vol.  iii.  p.  Ixzzvi. 

**  Though  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  believing  that  sudden  tempests,  and  un- 
usual appearances  in  the  heavens,  were  aberrations,  due  to  supernatural  interference, 
and,  aa  such,  were  the  prognosticaters  of  political  change.  Mezeray^  Hist,  de  Frane§^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  202,  22S,  2S8,  241,  817,  792,  vol.  fi.  pp.  486,  673,  1120,  vol  iii.  pp.  31, 
167, 894 ;  instructive  passara,  as  proving  that,  even  in  powerfVil  minds,  the  acientUie 
Mid  secular  method  waa  sUU  feeble. 
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all  tlie  information  he  could  collect  respecting  the  taxes  which 
the  p?ople  had  paid  ;  the  suflferings  they  had  undergone  from 
the  griping  hands  of  their  governors;  their  manners,  their  com- 
forts, even  the  state  of  the  towns  which  they  inhabited  ;  in  a 
word,  what  aflfected  the  interests  of  the  French  people,  as  well 
as  what  affected  the  interests  of  the  French  monarchy.'®  These 
were  the  subjects  which  Mezeray  preferred  to  insignificant  details 
.  respecting  the  pomp  of  courts  and  the  lives  of  kings.  These 
were  the  large  and  comprehensive  matters  on  which  he  loved  to 
dwell,  and  on  which  he  expatiated ;  not,  indeed,  with  so  much 
fulness  as  we  could  desire,  but  still  with  a  spirit  and  an  accuracy, 
which  entitles  him  to  the  honour  of  being  the  greatest  historian 
France  produced  before  the  eighteenth  century. 

This  was,  in  many  respects,  the  most  important  change 
which  had  yet  been  effected  in  the  matter  of  writing  history. 
If  the  plan  begun  by  Mezeray  had  been  completed  by  his  suc- 
cessors, we  should  possess  materials,  the  absence  of  which  no 
modern  researches  can  possibly  compensate.  Some  things,  in- 
deed, we  should,  in  that  case,  have  lost.  We  should  know  less 
than  we  now  know  of  courts  and  of  camps.  We  should  have 
heard  less  of  the  peerless  beauty  of  French  queens,  and  of  the 
dignified  presence  of  French  kings.  We  might  even  have  misl- 
ed some  of  the  links  of  that  evidence  Ky  which  the  genealogies 
of  princes  and  nobles  are  ascertained,  and  the  study  of  which 
delights  the  curiosity  of  antiquaries  land  heralds.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  should  have  been  able  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  French  people  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  while,  as  things  now  stand,  our  knowledge  of  them,  in 
that  most  important  period,  is  inferior  in  accuracy  and  in  extent 
to  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  some  of  the  most  barbarous 
tribes  of  the  earth."'  If  the  example  of  Mezeray  had  been  fol- 
lowed, with  such  additional  resources  as  the  progress  of  affairs 
would  have  supplied,  we  should  not  only  have  the  means  of 
minutely  tracing  the  growth  of  a  great  and  civilized  nation,  but 

"  What  he  did  on  these  subjects  is  most  remarkable,  considering  that  some  of 
the  best  materials  were  unknown,  and  in  manuscript,  and  that  even  De  Thou  gires 
scarcely  any  information  respecting  them ;  so  that  Mezeray  had  no  model.  See, 
among  other  passages  which  have  struck  me  in  the  first  volume,  pp.  146-147,  204, 
863,  356,  862-365,  680,  631,  581,  812,  946,  1089.  Compare  his  indignant  expres- 
•ions  at  vol.  il.  p.  721. 

"  Those  who  have  studied  the  French  memoirs  of  the  seTcnteenth  oenturr, 
know  how  little  can  be  found  in  them  respecting  the  condition  of  the  people ;  while 
the  fullest  private  correspondence,  such  as  the  letters  of  Sevign6  and  De  Maintenon, 
are  equalW  unsatisfactory.  The  greater  part  of  the  evidence  now  extant  has  been 
collected  by  M.  Monteil,  in  his  valuable  work,  HUtoire  des  divers  Elatt ;  but  who- 
ever will  put  all  this  together,  must  admit,  that  we  are  better  informed  as  to  the 
oondition  of  many  savage  tribes,  than  we  are  concerning  the  lower  classes  of  Franoc 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY. 
86 
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we  should  have  materials  that  would  suggest  or  verify  those 
original  principles,  the  discovery  of  which  constitutes  the  real 
use  of  history. 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  Unhappily  for  the  interests  of 
knowledge,  the  march  of  French  civilization  was,  at  this  period^ 
suddenly  checked.  Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  that  lamentable  change  took  place  in  Fmnce,  which 
gave  a  new  turn  to  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  The  reaction 
which  the  spirit  of  inquiry  underwent,  and  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual circumstances  which,  by  bringing  the  Fronde  to  a  prema- 
ture close,  prepared  the  way  for  Louis  XIV.,  have  been  described 
in  a  former  part  of  this  volume,  where  I  have  attempted  to  in- 
dicate the  general  effects  of  the  disastrous  movement.  It  now 
remains  foi  me  to  point  out  how  this  retrogressive  tendency 
opposed  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  historical  literature, 
and  prevented  authors,  not  only  from  relating  with  honesty  what 
was  passing  around  them,  but  also  from  understanding  events 
which  had  occurred  before  their  time. 

The  most  superficial  students  of  French  literature  must  be 
struck  by  the  dearth  of  historians  during  that  long  period  in 
which  Louis  XIV.  held  the  reins  of  government.^®  To  this,  the 
personal  peculiarities  of  the  king  greatly  contributed.  His  edu- 
cation had  been  shamefully  neglected  ;  and  as  he  never  had  the 
energy  to  repair  its  deficiencies,  he  all  his  life  remained  ignorant 
of  many  things  with  which  even  princes  are  usually  familiar.*' 
Of  the  course  of  past  events  he  knew  literally  nothing,  and  he 
took  no  interest  in  any  history  except  the  history  of  his  own  ex- 
ploits. Among  a  free  people,  this  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  sovereign  could  never  have  produced  injurious  results  ;  in- 
deed, as  we  have  already  seen,  the  absence  of  royal  patronage  is, 
in  a  highly  civilized  country,  the  most  favourable  condition  of 
literature.  But  at  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  liberties  of 
the  French  were  still  too  young,  and  the  habits  of  independent 
thought  too  recent,  to  enable  them  to  bear  up  against  that  com- 
bination of  the  crown  and  the  church,  which  was  directed 
against  them.  The  French,  becoming  every  day  more  servile, 
at  length  sunk  so  low,  that,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 

*"  This  is  noticed  in  SUmondi,  Hut.  des  Franfois,  vol.  xxvii.  pp.  181,  182 ;  also 
Sn  Villemain^  LUteralure  Franfcuse,  vol.  ii.  pp.  29,  80.  Compare  D'ArgeruoHy  JU- 
JUxions  ntr  U%  Historiens  Franfoi*,  in  Mhnoires  de  PAeadetHie  det  fnscripHons, 
Tol.  xzYlii.  p.  627,  with  BotUainvillien,  Ancien  Oouvermment  de  la  Dranc€t  toL  L 
p.  174. 

"  ^*  Le  jeune  Lonia  XIV  n'avait  re^u  aucune  Vacation  intellectueUe.**  Cap#< 
^Urue't  RicMUu,  Afazarin  et  la  Frondsy  vol.  il  p.  246.  On  the  education  of  Louii 
XIY.,  which  was  as  shamefully  neglected  as  that  of  our  George  III.,  see  Zeitru  im- 
idites  de  Jiaintenan,  vol.  ii.  p.  S69 ;  Dueloe^  Mim,  Secrete,  vol  1.  pp.  167,  168 ;  Mim 
i»  Brienne,  vol.  i.  pp.  391-39^ 
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hiTYy  they  seemed  to  have  lost  even  the  wish  of  resistance. 
The  king,  meeting  no  opposition,  endeavoured  to  exercise  over 
the  intellect  of  the  country  an  authority  equal  to  that  with 
which  he  conducted  its  government.'*  In  all  the  great  questions 
of  religion  and  of  politics,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  stifled,  and 
no  man  was  allowed  to  express  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the 
existing  state  of  things.  As  the  Kng  was  willing  to  endow 
literature,  he  naturally  thought  that  he  had  a  right  to  its  ser- 
vices. Authors,  who  were  fed  by  his  hand,  were  not  to  raise 
their  voices  against  his  policy.  They  received  his  wages,  and 
they  were  bound  to  do  the  bidding  of  him  who  paid  them. 
When  Loms  assumed  the  government,  Mezeray  was  still  living; 
though  I  need  hardly  say  that  his  great  work  was  published  be- 
fore this  system  of  protection  and  patronage  came  into  play. 
The  treatment  to  which  he,  the  great  historian  of  France,  was 
now  subjected,  was  a  specimen  of  the  new  arrangement.  He 
received  from  the  crown  a  pension  of  four  thousand  francs  ;  but 
when  he,  in  1668,  published  an  abridgment  of  his  HiBtory,^^  it 
was  intimated  to  him,  that  some  remarks  upon  the  tendency  of 
taxation  were  likely  to  cause  offence  in  high  quarters.  As,  how- 
ever, it  was  soon  found  that  Mezeray  was  too  honest  and  too 
fearless  to  retract  what  he  had  written,  it  was  determined  to 
have  recourse  to  intimidation,  and  half  of  his  pension  was  taken 
from  him.'*  But  as  this  did  not  produce  a  proper  effect,  another 
order  was  issued,  which  deprived  him  of  the  remaining  half; 
and  thus  early,  in  this  bad  reign,  there  was  set  an  example  of 
punishing  a  man  for  writing  with  honesty  upon  a  subject  in 
which,  of  all  others,  honesty  is  the  first  essential '^ 

« 

"  On  his  political  maxims,  see  LemonUyy  Fiahlistement  de  Zouit  XIV^  pp.  825- 
827,  407,  408.  Tlie  eloquent  remarks  made  by  H.  Ranlce  npon  an  Italian  despot* 
ism,  are  admirably  applicable  to  his  whole  system :  **  Sonderbare  Gestalt  mensch- 
lichen  Dinge !  Die  Krifte  des  Landes  bringen  den  Hof  hervor,  der  Mittelpunkt  dea 
Hofes  ist  der  Fiirst,  das  letzte  Product  des  gesammten  Lebens  ist  zuletzt  das  Selbst- 
gefubl  des  Farsten."    IH«  Fdpstey  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 

**  His  AbrM  Chronologiqui  was  published  in  1668,  in  three  volumes  quarto. 
Biog.  Univ.  toL  xxviii.  p.  510.  Le  Long  {Bibliothique  Hutoriaue^  vol.  Hi.  p.  Ixxzv.) 
lays,  thai  it  was  only  allowed  to  be  published  in  consequence  of  a  **  privilege*'  which 
Mezeray  had  formerly  obtained.  But  there  seems  tn  have  been  some  difficulty,  of 
which  these  writers  are  not  aware ;  for  Patin,  in  a  letter  dated  Paris,  28  December, 
1664,  speaks  of  it  as  being  then  ui  the  press  :  '*  on  imprime  ici  en  grand-in-quarto  un 
Abr6ge  de  THistoire  de  France,  par  M.  Mezeray.''  Lettm  da  Fatin,  vol..iii.  p.  608 : 
compare  p.  665.  It  long  remained  an  established  school-book :  see  D'Argenson's 
fissay,  in  Mbn.  de  VAcadbnie,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  685 ;  and  World  of  Sir  William 
Temile,  vol  iii.  p.  70. 

"  BaarrUre^  Etiai  snr  le§  Mown  du  Dix-^epHkne  SiieU^  prefixed  to  Jftfm.  dt 
Brisnns,  vol.  i.  pp.  120,  180,  where  reference  is  made  to  his  original  correspond* 
ence  with  Colbert.  This  treatment  of  Mezeray  is  noticed,  but  imperfectly,  iq 
Baulainvilliers,  Hist,  de  PATieien  Ocuvemement^  vol.  i.  p.  196 ;  in  Lemoniey,  Etai^ 
kiaaement  dt  Zauie^  p.  881 ;  and  in  Paliseot,  Mem,  pour  tlRtL  de  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 

"  In  1685  was  published  at  Paris  what  was  called  an  improved  edition  of  Mea 
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Such  condact  as  this,  showed  what  historians  were  to  eziiod 
from  the  government  of  Louis  XIV.  Several  years  later,  the 
tdng  took  another  opportunity  of  displaying  the  same  spirit 
F^n6lon  had  heen  appointed  preceptor  to  the  grandson  of  Louis, 
whose  early  vices  his  firmness  and  judgment  did  much  to  re- 
press.^* But  a  single  circumstance  was  thought  sufficient  to 
outweigh  the  immense  service  which  F^n^lon  thus  rendered  to 
the  royal  family,  and,  if  his  pupil  had  come  to  the  throne,  would 
have  rendered  prospectively  to  the  whole  of  France.  His  cele- 
brated romance,  Tekmachus,  was  published  in  1699,  as  it  ap- 
pears, without  his  consent."  The  king  suspected  that,  under 
the  guise  of  a  fiction,  F^n^lon  intended  to  reflect  on  the  conduct 
of  government.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  author  denied  so  dan- 
gerous an  imputation.  The  indignation  of  the  king  was  not 
to  be  appeased.  He  banished  F6n^lon  from  the  court ;  and 
would  never  again  admit  to  his  presence  a  man,  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  even  insinuating  a  criticism  upon  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  administration  of  the  country.  ^^ 

If  the  king  could,  on  mere  suspicion,  thus  treat  a  great 
writer,  who  had  the  rank  of  an  archbishop  and  the  reputation  of 
a  saint,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  deal  more  tenderly  with 
inferior  men.  In  1681,  the  Abb6  Primi,  an  Italian,  then  re- 
siding at  Paris,  was  induced  to  write  a  history  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  king,  delighted  with  the  idea  of  perpetuating  his  own  fame, 
conferred  several  rewards  upon  the  author;  and  arrangements 
were  made  that  the  work  should  be  cotnposed  in  Italian,  and 
immediately  translated  into  French.  But  wh^i  the  history  ap- 
peared, there  were  found  in  it  some  circumstances  which  it  was 
thought  ought  not  to  have  been  disclosed.  On  this  account, 
Louis  caused  the  book  to  be  suppressed,  the  papers  of  the  author 
to  be  seized,  and  the  author  himself  to  be  thrown  into  the  Bas- 
tille." 

eray*8  History ;  that  is,  an  edition  from  which  the  honest  remarics  were  expunged. 
Bee  Le  Long,  Bibliothigue  Hittorique,  toI.  ii.  p.  63,  toI.  iv.  p.  881 ;  and  Brunei, 
Manuel  du  lAbntire,  vol.  iii.  p.  888,  Pariii,  1848.  Hantpdeni  who  knew  Mezeraj,  haa 
recorded  an  interesting  interriew  he  had  with  him  in  Paris,  when  the  great  historian 
lamented  the  loss  of  the  liberties  of  France.  See  Oalamy'e  Life  if  BirMelf,  vol  i. 
pp.  892,  898. 

**  Siemondi,  Htei.  dee  Fremfoie,  toL  xxti.  pp.  240,  241. 

"  ^Parrinfid61itAd'undomestiqne  cbarg^  de  transorire  le  manoscrit.**  Biog, 
Umv»  vol  xiv.  p.  289 ;  and  see  Peignat,  lAd.  dee  Lwree  eandamnSe,  vol.  i.  pp.  184, 
186.  It  was  suppressed  in  France,  and  appeared  in  Holland  in  the  same  year,  1699. 
Litireede  Sevigni,  vol.  vi.  pp.  484, 486  note. 

"  **  Louis  aIV  prit  le  ra6maqae  pour  nne  personnalit^.  .  .  Gomrae  il  (F^n^Ion) 
avBit  d6phi  au  roi,  il  mourut  dans  Vexil.**  LernUnier,  PhUoe,  du  Droit,  toL  ik  pp. 
SI 9,  220;  and  see  8Me  de  Lome  XIV,  chap,  xxxh.,  in  (BmiTee  de  Voludre,  voL  xx 
i^  807. 

**  These  circumstances  are  related  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Preston,  dated  Paria 
12  July,  1682,  and  printed  in  DedrympUe  Memoire,  pp.  141,  142,  apnendix  to  tcJ.  i 
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Those,  indeed,  were  dangerous  times  for  independent  men ; 
times  when  no  writer  on  politics  or  religion  was  safe,  imless  he 
tbllowed  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  defended  the  opinions  of  the 
court  and  the  church.  The  king,  who  had  an  insatiable  thirst 
for  what  he  called  glory,**  laboured  to  degrade  contemporary 
historians  into  mere  chroniclers  of  his  own  achievements.  He 
ordered  Bacine  and  Boileau  to  write  an  account  of  his  reign;  he 
settled  a  pension  upon  them,  and  he  promised  to  supply  them 
with  the  necessary  materials.**  But  even  Bacine  and  Boileau, 
poets  though  they  were,  knew  that  they  would  fail  in  satisfying 
his  morbid  vanity;  they,  therefore,  received  the  pension,  but 
omitted  to  compose  the  work  for  which  the  pension  was  con- 
ferred. 80  notorious  was  the  unwillingness  of  able  men  to  med* 
die  with  history,  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  beat  up 
literary  recruits  from  foreign  countries.  The  case  of  the  Abb6 
Primi  has  just  been  mentioned ;  he  was  an  Italian,  and  only  one 
year  later  a  similar  offer  was  made  to  an  Englishman.  In  1683, 
Burnet  visited  France,  and  was  given  to  understand  that  he 
might  receive  a  pension,  and  that  he  might  even  enjoy  the  hon- 
our of  conversing  with  Louis  himself,  provided  he  would  write 
a  history  of  the  royal  affairs ;  such  history,  it  was  carefully 
added,  being  on  the  "  side"  of  the  French  king.*' 

Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
history,  so  far  as  its  great  essentials  are  concerned,  should  have 
rapidly  declined  during  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  It  became, 
as  some  think,  more  elegant ;  but  it  certainly  became  more 
feeble.  The  language  in  which  it  was  composed  was  worked 
with  great  care,  the  periods  neatly  arranged,  the  epithets  soft 
and  harmonious.  For  that  was  a  polite  and  obsequious  age,  full 
of  reverence,  of  duty,  and  of  admiration.  In  history,  as  it  was 
then  written,  every  king  was  a  hero,  and  every  bishop  was  a 
saint.  All  unpleasant  truths  were  suppressed  ;  nothing  harsh 
or  unkind  was  to  be  told.     These  docile  and  submissive  senti* 

The  ftccount  given  by  If.  Peignot  (JAwes  eondamnia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  52,  68)  is  incom« 
plete,  he  being  evidenUy  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  Lord  Preston's  letter. 

^  An  able  writer  has  well  called  him  "  glorieux  plutdt  qu'appr^ciateur  de  k  vrai^ 
gloire."     Ftastatiy  I£Ut<nre  de  la  Diplomatie  Franfoise,  voL  iv.  p.  399. 

**  In  1677,  Madame  de  Sevign6  writes  from  Paris  respecting  the  king :  "  Vous 
HiTez  bien  qa*il  a  donn^  deux  mille  teus  de  pension  &  Racine  et  &  Despr^aux,  en 
leur  commandant  de  travailler  k  son  histoire,  dont  il  aura  soin  de  donner  des  M^ 
moires."  Letires  de  SevignS,  toI.  iii.  p.  862.  Com^re  £loge  de  Valineourt^  in  (Euvree 
4t  ForUenelle^  vol.  vi.  p.  883 ;  and  Hughee^e  Letters^  edit.  1778,  vol.  ii.  pp.  74,  76. 

^  Burnet  relates  this  with  delighti\il  simplicity :  "Others  more  probably  tbonght 
that  the  king,  hearing  I  was  a  writer  of  history,  had  a  mind  to  engage  me  to  write 
on  his  side.  I  was  told  a  pension  would  be  offered  me.  But  I  made  no  stepe 
towards  it ;  for  though  I  was  offered  an  audience  of  the  king,  I  excused  it,  since  1 
30uld  not  have  the  honour  to  be  presented  to  that  king  by  the  minister  of  England.' 
Bumeft  Own  Time^  vol  il  p.  886. 
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meiits  being  expressed  in  an  easy  and  flowing  style,  gaee  to  hio^ 
tory  that  air  of  refinement,  that  gentle,  unobtrusive  gait,  which 
made  it  popular  with  the  classes  that  it  flattered.  But  even  so, 
while  its  form  was  polished,  its  life  was  extinct.  All  its  inde- 
pendence was  gone,  all  its  honesty,  all  its  boldness.  The  noblest 
and  the  most  difficult  department  of  knowledge,  the  study  of 
the  movements  of  the  human  race,  was  abandoned  to  every 
timid  and  creeping  intellect  that  cared  to  cultivate  it.  There 
were  BoulainvLlliers,  and  Daniel,  and  Maimbourg,  and  Varillas, 
and  Vertot,  and  numerous  others,  who  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  were  believed  to  be  historians  ;  but  whose  histories  have 
scarcely  any  merit,  except  that  of  enabling  us  to  appreciate  the 
period  in  which  such  productions  were  admired,  and  the  system 
of  which  they  were  the  representatives. 

To  give  a  complete  view  of  the  decline  of  historical  litera 
ture  in  France,  from  the  time  of  Mezeray  until  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  would  require  a  summary  of  every  history 
which  was  written ;  for  all  of  them  were  pervaded  by  the  same 
spirit.  But,  as  this  would  occupy  much  too  large  a  space,  it 
will  probably  be  thought  sufficient  if  I  confine  myself  to  such 
illustrations  as  will  bring  the  tendency  of  the  age  most  clearly 
before  the  reader;  and  for  this  purpose,  I  will  notice  the  works 
of  two  historians  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  ;  one  of  whom  was 
celebrated  as  an  antiquary,  the  other  as  a  theologian.  Both 
possessed  considerable  learning,  and  one  was  a  man  of  undoubted 
genius ;  their  works  are,  therefore,  worth  attention,  as  symptoms 
of  the  state  of  the  French  intellect  late  in  the  seventeenth  Cen- 
tury. The  name  of  the  antiquary  was  Audigier ;  the  name  of 
the  theologian  was  Bossuet :  and  from  them  we  may  learn  some- 
thing respecting  the  way  in  which,  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIY.,  it  was  usual  to  contemplate  the  transactions  of  past 
ages. 

The  celebrated  work  of  Audigier,  on  the  Origin  of  the 
French,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1676.^*  It  would  be  unjust 
to  deny  that  the  author  was  a  man  of  great  and  careful  reading. 
But  his  credulity,  his  prejudices,  his  reverence  for  antiquity,  and 
his  dutiful  admiration  for  every  thing  established  by  the  church 
and  the  court,  warped  his  judgment  to  an  extent  which,  in  our 
time,  seems  incredible;  and,  as  there  are  probably  few  persons 
in  England  who  have  read  his  once  famous  book,  I  will  give  an 
outline  of  its  leading  views. 

**  During  many  years  it  eDJoyed  great  reputation ;  and  there  is  no  history  writtes 
*ii  that  period  respecting  which  Le  Long  gives  so  many  details.  See  his  BibliotMqm 
Eutoriqtii  de  la  FVanee^  Tol.  iL  pp.  18,  14.  Compare  La  Biblwth^us  de  Leber^  vol 
a.  p.  110,  Paris,  ISStf. 
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In  this  great  history  we  are  told,  that  3464  years  after  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  590  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
was  the  exact  period  at  which  Sigovcse,  nephew  to  the  king  of 
the  Celts,  was  first  sent  into  Germany.^*  Those  who  accom- 
panied him  were  necessarily  travellers  ;  and  as,  in  the  German 
language,  toandeln  means  to  go,  we  have  here  the  origin  of  the 
Vandals.^^  But  the  antiquity  of  the  Vandals  is  far  surpassed 
by  that  of  the  French.  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Neptune,  who  are 
sometimes  supposed  to  be  gods,  were  in  reality  kings  of  GauL^« 
And,  if  we  look  back  a  little  further,  it  becomes  certain  thai 
Gallus,  the  founder  of  Gaul,  was  no  other  than  Noah  himself ; 
for  in  those  days  the  same  man  frequently  had  two  names.^^ 
As  to  the  subsequent  history  of  the  French,  it  was  fully  equal 
to  the  dignity  of  their  origin.  Alexander  the  Great,  even  in  all 
the  pride  of  his  victories,  never  dared  to  attack  the  Scythians, 
who  were  a  colony  sent  from  France.^®  It  is  from  these  great 
occupiers  of  France  that  there  have  proceeded  all  the  gods  of 
Europe,  all  the  fine  arts,  and  all  the  sciences.^'  The  English 
themselves  are  merely  a  colony  of  the  French,  as  must  be  evi- 
dent to  whoever  considers  the  similarity  of  the  words  Angles 
and  Anjou  ;^°  and  to  this  fortunate  descent  the  natives  of  the 
British  islands  are  indebted  for  such  bravery  and  politeness  as 
they  still  possess/*  Several  other  points  are  cleared  up  by  this 
great  critic  with  equal  facility.  The  Salian  Franks  were  so 
called  from  the  rapidity  of  their  flight ;'»  the  Bretons  were  evi- 
dently Saxons  ;'^  and  even  the  Scotch,  about  whose  independence 
BO  much  has  been  said,  were  vassals  to  the  kings  of  France.^^ 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  dignity  of  the  crown  of 

••  Audiffier,  VOrigine  des  Francois,  Paris,  1676,  vol.  i.  p.  5.  See  also  p. 
46,  where  he  cODgrstuUtes  himself  on  being  the  first  to  clear  up  the  historj  of 
Bigovese. 

**  AudigieTf  vol.  i.  p.  1.  Other  antiquaries  hare  adopted  the  same  preposteroui 
etymology.     See  a  note  in  Kemble^i  Saxons  in  England^  vol.  i.  p.  41. 

^  **  Or  le  plus  ancien  Jupiter,  le  plus  ancien  Neptune,  et  le  plus  ancien  Pluton, 
flont  ceux  de  Gaule ;  ils  la  divis^rent  Ics  premiers  en  Celtique,  Aquitaine  et  Belgique, 
et  obtinrent  chacun  une  de  ces  parties  en  partage.     Jupiter,  qu^on  fait  r^gner  auciel, 

4ut  la  Celtique Neptune,  qu'ou  fait  r^gner  sur  Ics  eaux,  et  sur  les  mers,  eut 

r Aquitaine,  qui  nVst  appellee  de  la  sorte  qu*4  cause  de  Pabondance  de  ses  eaux,  et  de 
la  situation  sur  Poc^an.*'    Attdigier,  L  Origins  des  Fran^aia,  vol.  i.  pp.  223,  224. 

**  See  his  argument,  vol.  i.  pp.  216,  217,  beginning,  **  le  nom  de  No6,  que  por- 
t^rcnt  les  Galates,  est  Qallus ;"  and  compare  vol.  ii.  p.  109,  where  he  expresses  sur- 
prise that  so  little  should  have  been  done  by  previous  writers  towards  eptablishiug 
this  obvious  origin  of  the  French. 

«  Audigier,  vol.  i.  pp.  196,  197,  255,  266. 

**  "  Voi'lA  done  les  aucicnnes  divinitez  d*£urope,  originaires  de  Oaule,  aussi  bieu 
que  les  beaux  arts  et  les  hautes  sciences.*'    Attdigier,  vol.  i.  p.  234. 

^  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  73,  74.  He  sums  up,  ''  c^en  est  assez  pour  relever  rAnJon,  i 
f  ui  cette  gloire  appartient  l^gitimement.** 

*»  Vol.  i.  pp.  265,  266.  •■  Vol.  i.  p.  149. 

»•  Vol.  u.  pp.  179,  180.  ••  Vol.  ii.  p.  269. 
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Prance ;  it  is  diflScult  even  to  conceive  its  splendour.  Som« 
have  supposed  that  the  emperors  are  superior  to  the  kings  of 
France,  but  this  is  the  mistake  of  ignorant  men;  for  anempeior 
means  a  mere  military  ruler,  while  the  title  of  king  includes  all 
the  functions  of  supreme  power.*'  To  put  the  question,  there- 
fore, on  its  real  footing,  the  great  king  Louis  XIV.  is  an  emperor, 
as  have  been  all  his  predecessors,  the  illustrious  rulers  of  France, 
for  fifteen  centuries."  And  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  Anti- 
christ about  whom  so  much  anxiety  is  felt,  will  never  be  allowed 
to  appear  in  the  world  until  the  French  empire  has  been  destroy- 
ed. This,  says  Audigier,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny;  for  it  is 
asserted  by  many  of  the  saints,  and  it  is  distinctly  foreshadowed 
by  St.  Paul,  in  his  second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.*^ 

Strange  as  all  this  appears,  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  revolt 
the  enlightened  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Indeed,  the  French,  daz- 
zled by  the  brilliancy  of  their  prince,  must  have  felt  great  in- 
terest in  learning  how  superior  he  was  to  all  other  potentates, 
and  how  he  had  not  only  been  preceded  by  a  long  line  of  em- 
perors, but  was  in  fact  an  emperor  himself.  They  must  have 
been  struck  with  awe  at  the  information  communicated  by  Audi- 
gier respecting  the  arrival  of  Antichrist,  and  the  connexion  be- 
tween that  important  event  and  the  fate  of  the  French  mon- 
archy. They  must  have  listened  with  pious  wonder  to  the  illus- 
tration of  these  matters  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and 
from  the  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  All  this  they  would 
easily  receive;  because  to  worship  the  king,  and  venerate  the 
church,  were  the  two  cardinal  maxims  of  that  age.  To  obey, 
and  to  believe,  were  the  fundamental  ideas  of  a  period,  in  which 
the  fine  arts  did  for  a  time  flourish, — in  which  the  perception  of 
beauty,  though  too  fastidious,  was  undoubtedly  keen, —in  which 
taste  and  the  imagination,  in  its  lower  departments,  were  zeal- 
ously cultivated, — but  in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  originality 
and  independence  of  thought  were  extinguished,  the  greatest 
and  the  largest  topics  were  forbidden  to  be  discussed,  the  sciences 
were  almost  deserted,  reforms  and  innovations  were  hated,  new 
opinions  were  despised,  and  their  authors  punished,  until  at 
length,  the  exuberance  of  genius  being  tamed  into  sterility,  the 
national  intellect  was  reduced  to  that  dull  and  monotonous  level 
which  characterizes  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV. 

»•  Vol.  iL  p.  124.  ••  Vol.  ii.  pp.  461-454. 

*''  "A  quoy  nous  pourrions  ioindre  un  autre  monument  fort  authentique,  cVst  la 
rtsultat  de  certains  pferes,  et  dc  certains  docteurs  de  T^glise,  qui  tienncnt  que  I' Ante* 
shrist  ne  vicndra  point  au  monde,  qu'apr^s  la  discection,  c^est-li-dire  aprte  la  dissipaii 
■ion  de  nostre  empire.  Lcur  fondement  est  dans  la  seconde  ^pistre  de  saint  Paiil 
lai  Thessalonicicns."    Audigier  vol.  ii.  p.  462. 
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In  no  insiance  can  we  find  a  better  example  of  thits  reac- 
tionary movement,  than  in  the  case  of  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux. 
The  success,  and  indeed  the  mere  existence,  of  his  work  on  Um« 
versal  History,  becomes,  from  this  point  of  view,  highly  instructive* 
Considered  by  itself,  the  book  is  a  painful  exhibition  of  a  great 
genius  cramped  by  a  superstitious  age.  But  considered  in  refer- 
.cnce  to  the  time  in  which  it  appeared,  it  is  invaluable  as  a  symp* 
torn  of  the  French  intellect;  since  it  proves,  that  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  one  of  the  most  eminent  men, 
in  one  of  the  first  countries  of  Europe,  could  willingly  submit  to 
a  prostration  of  judgment,  and  could  display  a  blind  credulity, 
of  which,  in  our  day,  even  the  feeblest  minds  would  be  asham- 
ed ;  and  that  this,  so  far  from  causing  scandal,  or  bringing  a  re« 
buke  on  the  head  of  the  author,  was  received  with  universal  and 
unqualified  applause.  Bossuet  was  a  great  orator,  a  consum- 
mate dialectician,  and  an  accomplished  master  of  those  vague 
sublimities  by  which  most  mea  are  easily  afiected.  All  these 
qualities  he,  a  few  years  later,  employed  in  the  production  of 
what  is  probably  the  most  formidable  work  ever  directed 
against  Protestantism."  But  when  he,  leaving  these  matters, 
entered  the  vast  field  of  history,  he  could  think  of  no  better  way 
of  treating  his  new  subject,  than  by  following  the  arbitrary  rules 
peculiar  to  his  own  profession."  His  work  is  an  audacious  at- 
tempt to  degrade  history  to  a  mere  handmaid  of  theology."  As 
if,  on  such  matters,  doubt  were  synonymous  with  crime,  he, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  takes  every  thing  for  granted 
which  the  church  had  been  accustomed  to  believe.  This  en- 
ables him  to  speak  with  perfect  confidence  respecting  events 
which  are  lost  in  the  remotest  antiquity.     He  knows  the  exact 

**  Thu  is  the  opinion  of  Ifr.  HalUm  respecting  Botsnet's  History  of  the  Vari»» 
lions  of  Protestant  Churches.  C<m$t  HUt,  vol.  i.  p.  486 :  compare  Lerminiery  PkUoK 
du  Dvx>ity  vol.  ii.  p.  86.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  Protestant  theologians  to 
retort  against  the  Catholics  the  arguments  of  Bossuet,  on  the  ground  that  religious 
variations  are  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  honest  pursuit  of  religious  truth.  Se« 
Blanto  Whitens  Evidence  Offainst  Catholiciem^  pp.  109-112;  and  his  LstteTM  from 
8pait^  by  DobladOj  p.  127.  With  this  I  fully  agree;  but  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
rhat  the  argument  is  fatal  to  all  ecclesiastical  systems  with  strictly  defined  creeds,  and, 
therefore,  strikes  as  heavily  against  the  Protestant  churches  as  against  the  Catholic. 
Beausobre,  in  his  acute  and  learned  work  on  Manicheism,  seems  to  have  felt  this ; 
and  he  makes  the  dangerous  admission,  **  que  si  Targument  de  M.  de  Meaux  vaut  quel- 
que  chose  centre  la  Reformation,  il  a  la  m6me  force  contre  le  Christianisme."  HitL 
de  Manichke,  vol.  i.  p.  526.  On  Bossuet  as  a  controversialist,  see  SUnuUin,  Oetchichte 
iir  theologiachen  Wiseen$diafUn^  vol.  ii.  pp.  48-46 ;  and  for  a  contemporary  opiuioo 
•f  his  great  work,  see  a  characteristic  passage  in  Lettrea  de  Sevigne^  voL  v.  p.  409. 

**  His  method  is  fairly  stated  by  Sismondi,  Hist,  dee  Fran^aie^  vol.  xxv.  p.  427. 

*"  See,  on  this  attempt  of  Bossuet's,  some  good  remarks  in  StdwUin^  OeaehiehU 
§er  theoloffisehen  Wieeenechaften^  vol.  ii.  p.  198:  **Kirche  und  Christenthum  aind  fBi 
diesen  Bischoff  der  Mittelpunct  der  ganzen  Geschichte.  Aus  diesem  Gesichtspunct^ 
betrachtet  er  nicht  nur  die  Patriarchen  und  Propheten,  das  Judenthum  und  die  alter 
Wcissagungen,  sondem  auch  die  Reiche  der  Welt." 
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number  of  years  whicli  have  elapsed  since  tlie  moment  whuc 
Cain  murdered  his  brother ;  when  the  deluge  overwhelmed  the 
world ;  and  when  Abraham  was  summoned  to  his  mission.*' 
The  dates  of  these,  and  similar  occurrences,  he  fixes  with  a  pre- 
cision, which  might  almost  make  us  believe  that  they  had  taken 
place  in  his  own  time,  if  not  under  his  own  eyes.'''  It  is  true, 
that  the  Hebrew  books  on  which  he  willingly  relied,  supply  no 
evidence  of  the  slightest  value  concerning  the  chronology  even  of 
their  own  people;  while  the  information  they  contain  respecting 
other  countries,  is  notoriously  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.*'  But 
BO  narrow  were  the  views  of  Bossuet  upon  history,  that  with  all 
this  he,  in  his  own  opinion,  had  no  concern.  The  text  of  the 
Vulgate  declared,  that  these  things  had  happened  at  a  particu- 
lar time;  and  a  number  of  holy  men,  calling  themselves  the 
council  of  the  church,  had,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, pronounced  the  Vulgate  to  be  authentic,  and  had  taken 
upon  themselves  to  place  it  above  all  other  versions.^*  This 
theological  opinion  was  accepted  by  Bossuet  as  an  historical 
law;  and  thus  the  decision  of  a  handful  of  cardinals  and  bishops, 
in  a  superstitious  and  uncritical  age,  is  the  sole  authority  for 
that  early  chronology,  the  precision  of  which  is,  to  an  uninform- 
ed reader,  a  matter  of  great  admiration.^'. 

In  the  same  way,  because  Bossuet  had  been  taught  that  the 
Jews  are  the  chosen  people  of  God,  he,  under  the  title  of  Uni- 
versal History,  almost  confines  his  attention  to  them,  and  treats 
this  obstinate  and  ignorant  race  as  if  they  formed  the  pivot  upon 
which  the  afiairs  of  the  universe  had  been  made  to  turn."     His 

•>  Bosmtet,  IHBcourt  sur  VHlttoire  UniverselU,  pp.  10,  11,  16,  17  ;  see  also,  at  p. 
90,  a  curious  specimeD  of  bis  chronological  calculations. 

•'  He  says,  that  if  the  ordinarily  received  dates  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Pro- 
phets are  not  true,  then  the  miracles  must  fall,  and  the  writings  themselves  are  not 
inspired.  Hist.  Univ,  p.  860.  It  would  be  hard  to  find,  even  in  the  worka  of  Bos- 
suet, a  more  rash  assertion  than  this. 

"  Indeed  the  Jews  have  no  consecutive  chronology  before  Solomon.  See  Bun- 
tfCa  Egypt^  vol.  i.  pp.  viii:  xxv.  170,  178,  185,  vol.  ii.  p.  399. 

^  Doing  this,  aa  they  did  every  thing  else,  on  account,  not  of  reason,  but  of 
dogma:  for,  as  a  learned  writer  says,  "  TEglise  a  bicn  distingu6  certains  livrea,  en 
apocryphes  et  en  orthodoxes ;  elle  s'cst  prononc^e  d*une  mani^re  formelle  sur  le  choix 
des  ouvrages  canoniques ;  n^anmoins  sa  critique  n^a  jamais  6t6  fondue  sur  un  examen 
raisonn6,  mais  seulement  sur  la  question  de  savoir  si  tel  ou  tel  6crit  6tait  d^accord 
avec  les  dogmes  qu'elle  enseignait."    Mavry,  JJgendes  Pieiues^  p.  224. 

"*  Theologians  have  always  been  remarkable  for  the  exactness  of  their  knowledge 
on  subjects  respecting  which  nothing  is  known ;  but  none  of  them  have  surpassed 
the  learned  Dr.  Stukeley.  In  1780,  this  eminent  divine  writes:  "  But  according  to 
Uie  calculations  I  have  made  of  this  matter,  I  find  God  Almighty  ordered  Noah  to  get 
the  creatures  into  the  ark  on  Sunday  the  12th  of  October,  the  very  day  of  the  au- 
tumnal equinox  that  year ;  and  on  this  present  day,  on  the  Sunday  se'nnight  followmg 
(the  1 9th  of  October),  that  terrible  catastrophe  began,  the  moon  being  paat  her  third 
luarter."     NicftoVs  lUustratians  of  the  EiglUeenth  CtiUury,  vol.  ii.  p.  792. 

**  "  Premiferement,  ces  empires  ont  pour  la  plupart  une  liaison  n^eessaire  aye« 
*bi8toire  du  peuple  de  Die;!.    Dieu  s'est  servi  des  Aaayrieos  et  dee  Babvlonicna  pom 
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Idea  of  an  universal  history  excludes  those  nations  who  were  the 
first  to  reach  civilization,  and  to  some  of  whom  the  Hehrews 
owed  the  scanty  knowledge  which  they  subsequently  acquired/^ 
He  says  little  of  the  Persians,  and  less  of  the  Egyptians;  nor 
does  he  even  mention  that  far  greater  people  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Ganges,  whose  philosophy  formed  one  of  the  elements 
of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  whose  subtle  speculations  anticipat- 
ed all  the  efforts  of  European  metaphysics,  and  whose  sublime 
inquiries,  conducted  in  their  own  exquisite  language,  date  from 
a  period  when  the  Jews,  stained  with  every  variety  of  crime, 
were  a  plundering  and  vagabond  tribe,  wandering  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  raising  their  hand  against  every  man,  and  every  man 
raising  his  hand  against  them. 

When  he  enters  the  more  modem  period,  he  allows  himself 
to  be  governed  by  the  same  theological  prejudices.  So  con- 
tracted is  his  view,  that  he  considers  the  whole  history  of  the 
church  as  the  history  of  providential  interference;  and  he  takes 
no  notice  of  the  manner  in  which,  contrary  to  the  original 
scheme,  it  has  been  affected  by  foreign  events."  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  most  important  fact  relating  to  the  early  changes  in 
Christianity,  is  the  extent  to  which  its  doctrines  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  African  form  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.*'  But 
this,  Bossuet  never  mentions  ;  nor  does  he  even  hint  that  any 
such  thing  had  occurred.  It  suited  his  views  to  look  upon  the 
church  as  a  perpetual  miracle,  and  he,  therefore,  omits  the  most 
important  event  in  its  early  history."     To   descend  a  little 

ehfttier  ce  peuple;  des  Perses  pour  le  r^tablir;  d* Alexandre  et  de  sea  premiers  sue- 
cefiseurB  pour  le  prot^ger ;  d^Antiochus  Tlllustre  et  de  ses  successeurs  pour  I'exercer ; 
des  Romains  pour  soutenir  aa  liberty  contre  les  roia  de  Sjrie,  qui  ne  songeaient  qu^# 
le  d6truire."  Bossuet,  Hist,  Univ.  p.  382.  Well  maj  M.  Lerminier  aay  (PhUos.  di 
Droit,  vol.  iL  p.  87 ),  that  Boasuet  "a  aacrifi^  toutes  lea  nations  au  peuple  juif." 

"  On  the  extraordinary  and  prolonged  ignorance  of  the  Jews,  even  to  the  time 
of  the  Apoetlea,  see  Macka^fs  Froffrtst  of  the  Ini^lecty  vol.  i.  pp.  13  aeq. ;  a  work  of 
profounii  learning. 

**  The  original  acbeme  of  Chriatianity,  as  stated  by  its  Great  Author  {Matthmi 
X.  6,  and  xv.  24),  was  merely  to  convert  the  Jewa ;  and  if  the  doctrines  of  Christ  had 
never  extended  beyond  that  ignorant  people,  they  could  not  have  received  those 
modifications  which  philosophy  imposed  upon  them.  The  whole  of  this  subject  is 
admiraoiy  discussed  in  Mcmkay's  Progress  of  the  Intellect  in  Religious  Developtfient, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  882  seq. ;  and  on  the  **  univeraaliam,"  first  clearly  announced  "  oy  the 
Hellenist  Stephen,"  see  p.  484.  Neander  makes  a  noticeable  attempt  to  evade  the 
difficulty  caused  by  the  changes  in  Christianity  from  **  various  outward  causes  i^  see 
bis  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  lil  p.  125. 

**  Neander  {Hist,  of  the  Churchy  vol.  ii.  p.  42)  even  thinks  that  Cerinthus,  whose 
views  are  remarkable  as  being  the  point  where  Gnosticism  and  Judaism  touch  each 
other,  borrowed  his  system  from  Alexandria.  But  this,  though  not  unlikely,  seemf 
»nlj  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  Theodoret.  On  the  influence  of  the  Platonism  of 
Alexandria,  in  developing  the  idea  of  the  Logos,  see  Neander,  vol.  ii.  pp.  804,  806- 
814.    Compare  Sharpens  Hist,  of  Egypt,  vol.  iL  pp.  152  aeq. 

^  And  having  to  mention  demens  Alexandrinus,  who  was  more  deeply  veraed  in 
tlie  philosophy  of  Alexandria  than  wer«  any  of  the  other  fathera,  Boaauet  merely 
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later :  every  one  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  civilisation 
will  allow,  that  no  small  share  of  it  is  due  to  those  gleams  of 
light,  which,  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  darkness,  shot  from  the 
great  centres  of  Cordova  and  Bagdad.  These,  however,  were 
the  woih  of  Mohammedanism  ;  and  as  Bossuet  had  been  taught 
that  Mohammedanism  is  a  pestilential  heresy,  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  Christian  nations  had  derived 
any  thing  from  so  corrupt  a  source.  The  consequence  is,  that  he 
says  nothing  of  that  great  religion,  the  noise  of  which  has  filled 
the  world  ;^*  and  having  occasion  to  mention  its  founder,  he 
treats  him  with  scorn,  as  an  impudent  impostor,  whose  preten- 
wons  it  is  hardly  fitting  to  notice."  The  great  apostle,  who 
diffused  among  millions  of  idolaters  the  sublime  verity  of  one 
God,  is  spoken  of  by  Bossuet  with  supreme  contempt ;  because 
Bossuet,  with  the  true  spirit  of  his  profession,  could  see  nothing 
to  admire  in  those  whose  opinions  differed  from  his  own.'*  But 
when  he  has  occasion  to  mention  some  obscure  member  of  that 
class  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  then  it  is  that  he  scatters  his 
praises  with  boundless  profusion.  In  his  scheme  of  universal 
history,  Mohammed  is  not  worthy  to  play  a  part.  He  is  passed 
by  ;  but  the  truly  great  man,  the  man  to  whom  the  human  race 
is  really  indebted,  is — Martin,  bishop  of  Tours.  He  it  is,  says 
Bossuet,  whose  unrivalled  actions  filled  the  universe  with  his 
fame,  both  during  his  lifetime  and  after  his  death. '^     It  is  true, 

■ays,  p.  98,  "  k  peu  prte  dans  le  mdme  temps,  le  saint  pr6tre  Clement  Alexandriii 
d6terra  les  antiquitds  du  paganieme  pour  le  confondre." 

'*  About  the  time  that  Bossuet  wrote,  a  very  learned  writer  calculated  that  th« 
area  of  the  countries  which  professed  Mohammedanism,  exceeded,  by  one-fifth,  those 
where  Christianity  was  believed.  See  Brtrewoods  Inquiriet  Umching  the  Diversitf 
of  Languagee  and  Religion^  Lond.  1674,  pp.  144,  145.  The  estimate  of  Southey 
(Vtndieia  EceUsim  Anglicana^  London,  1826,  p.  48)  is  very  vague;  but  it  is  much 
easier  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  Mohammedan  countries  than  of  the  extent  of  their 
population.  On  this  latter  point  we  have  the  most  conflicting  statements.  In  the 
nineteenth  century,  there  are,  according  to  Sharon  Turner  (/ft«/.  of  England^  vol.  iiL 
p.  485,  edit.  1889),  eighty  million  Mohammedans;  according  to  Dr.  Elliotson  {IJuwnn 
Pkytiology^  p.  1056,  edit.  1840),  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-two  million ;  while, 
according  to  Mr.  Wilkin  (note  in  Sir  Thomtu  Broums's  Warka,  vol.  ii.  p.  87,  edit. 
1885V,  there  are  a  hundred  and  eighty-eight  million. 

^  "Le  faux  proph^te  donna  ses  victoires  pour.toute  marque  de  sa  mission." 
Bc$9uet,  p.  126. 

**  The  greatest  Mohammedan  writers  have  always  expressed  loeas  regarding  the 
Deity  more  lofty  than  those  possessed  by  the  migority  of  Christians.  Tlie  Koran 
contains  noble  passages  on  the  oneness  of  God ;  and  for  the  views  of  their  ordinary 
theologians,  I  may  refer  to  an  interesting  Mohammedan  sermon,  in  Trafuaetiotu  of  tK 
Bomhag  Soeietg,  vol.  i.  pp.  146-158.  See  also,  in  vol.  iii.  pp.  398-448,  an  Essay  h} 
Vans  Kennedy ;  and  compare  a  remarkable  passage,  eonsidering  the  quarter  from 
which  it  comes,  in  Autobiography  of  the  Emperor  Jehangut^r^  p.  44.  Those  who 
are  so  thoughtless  as  to  believe  that  Mohammed  was  a  hypocrite,  had  better  study 
the  admirable  remarks  of  M.  Comte  (Philot,  Po$.  vol.  v.  pp.  76,  77),  who  truly  saya, 
"  qu*un  homme  vralment  sup^rieur  n*a  jamais  pu  cxercer  aucune  grande  action  sut 
les  seroblables  sans  etre  d'abord  lui-m6me  intimement  convaincu.** 

'*    *  Saint  Martin  fut  £ut  ^v^que  dc  Toots,  et  remplit  tout  Tnmvers  dn  bruit  de 
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that  not  one  educated  man  in  fifty  has  ever  heard  the  name  of 
Martin,  bishop  of  Tours.  But  Martin  performed  miracles,  and 
the  church  had  made  him  a  saint ;  his  claims,  therefore,  to  the 
attention  of  historians  must  be  far  superior  to  the  claims  of  one 
who,  like  Mohammed,  was  without  these  advantages.  Thus  it 
is  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  only  eminent  writer  on  history 
during  the  power  of  Louis  XIY.,  the  greatest  man  Asia  has  evej 
produced,  and  one  of  the  greatest  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
is  considered  in  every  way  inferior  to  a  mean  and  ignorant 
monk,  whose  most  important  achievement  was  the  erection  of  a 
monastery,  and  who  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  useless  sol- 
itude, trembling  before  the  superstitious  fancies  of  his  weak  an't 
ignoble  nature."' 

Such  was  the  narrow  spirit  with  which  the  great  facts  of 
history  were  contemplated  by  a  writer,  who,  when  he  was  con  • 
fined  to  his  own  department,  displayed  the  most  towering  ge- 
nius. This  contracted  view  was  the  inevitable  consequence  ot 
his  attempt  to  explain  the  complicated  movements  of  the  huma& 
race  by  principles  which  he  had  generalized  from  his  own  inferior 
studies.'*  Nor  need  any  one  be  offended,  that,  from  a  scientifi*. 
point  of  view,  I  assign  to  the  pursuits  of  Bossuet  a  rank  lowei 
than  that  in  which  they  are  sometimes  placed.  It  is  certain 
that  religious  dogmas  do,  in  many  cases,  influence  the  affairs  of 
men.  But  it  is  equally  certain,  that  as  civilization  advances, 
such  intfuence  decreases,  and  that  even  when  the  power  of  those 
dogmas  was  at  its  height,  there  were  many  other  motives  by 
which  the  actions  of  mankind  were  also  governed.  And  since 
the  study  of  history  is  the  study  of  the  aggregate  of  these  mo- 
tives, it  is  evident  that  history  must  be  superior  to  theology ; 
just  as  the  whole  is  superior  to  a  part.  A  -neglect  of  this  sim- 
ple consideration  has,  with  a  few  eminent  exceptions,  led  all 

M  sdntetA  et  de  ses  miracles,  darant  sa  vie,  et  aprte  sa  mort.**  Bowuet^  Hut  Unh. 
p.  111. 

"**  The  Benedictines  have  written  the  life  of  Martin  in  their  Hiitt.  Lit.  de  la  Franee^ 
▼ol.  L  part  ii.  pp.  418-417,  Paris,  1738,  4to.  They  say  that  he  erected  the  first  mon- 
astery in  Gaul :  "  Martin,  toujours  passionnd  pour  la  solitude,  6rigea  un  monastdre 
qui  fut  le  premier  que  Ton  eftt  encore  vd  dans  les  Gaules."  p.  414.  At  p.  415,  they 
make  the  unnecessary  admission,  that  the  saiut  "  nVvoit  point  6tudi6  les  sciences  pro- 
fanes." I  may  add,  that  the  miracles  of  Martin  are  related  by  Fleury,  who  evidently 
believes  that  they  were  really  performed.  Fleury^  HisL  EcelisiasHotte^  livre  xvi.  no. 
81,  vol.  iv.  pp.  216-217,  Paris,  1768, 12mo.  Neander,  having  the  advantage  of  living 
a  hundred  years  later  than  Fleury,  is  content  to  say,  "  the  veneration  of  his  period 
denominated  him  a  worker  of  miracles.**  Hint,  of  the  CkureK,  vol.  iv.  p.  494.  Ther« 
IS  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  him,  from  SulpitiusSeverus,  in  MoskeinCn  EccUs,  Hitt* 
fol.  i.  p.  128. 


andi 

'  I  apon  him  by  M.  <S>mte,  l^kUoi,  Po9,  vol.  iv.  p.  280,  voU  vi.  pp.  816,  817. 
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ecclesiastical  authors  into  serious  errors.  It  has  induced  in  thanr 
a  disposition  to  disregard  the  immense  variety  of  external  events, 
and  to  suppose  that  the  course  of  affairs  is  regulated  by  some 
principles  which  theology  alone  can  detect.  This,  indeed,  is 
only  the  result  of  a  general  law  of  the  mind,  by  which  those 
who  have  any  favourite  profession,  are  apt  to  exaggerate  its  ca- 
pacity ;  to  explain  events  by  its  maxims,  and,  as  it  were,  to  re- 
fract through  its  medium  the  occurrences  of  life."  Among 
theologians,  however,  such  prejudices  are  more  dangerous  than 
in  any  other  profession,  because  among  them  alone  are  they  for- 
tified by  that  bold  assumption  of  supernatural  authority  on 
which  many  of  the  clergy  willingly  rely. 

These  professional  prejudices,  when  supported  by  theological 
dogmas,  in  a  reign  like  that  of  Louis  XIV.,'"  are  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  peculiarities  which  mark  the  historical  work  of 
Bossuet.  Besides  this,  in  his  case,  the  general  tendency  was 
aggravated  by  personal  characteristics.  His  mind  was  remark- 
able for  a  haughtiness,  which  we  find  constantly  breaking  out 
into  a  general  contempt  for  mankind.^^  At  the  same  time  his 
amazing  eloquence,  and  the  effects  which  it  never  failed  to  pro- 
duce, seemed  to  justify  the  overweening  confidence  that  he  felt 
in  his  own  powers.  There  is,  indeed,  in  some  of  his  greatest 
efforts,  so  much  of  the  fire  and  majesty  of  genius,  that  we  are 
reminded  of  those  lofty  and  burning  words  with  which  the  pro- 
phets of  antiquity  thnlied  their  hearers.  Bossuet,  thiis  stand- 
ing, as  he  supposed,  on  an  eminence  which  raised  him  above  the 
ordinary  weaknesses  of  men,  loved  to  taunt  them  with  their 
follies,  and  to  deride  every  aspiration  of  their  genius.  Every 
thing  like  intellectual  boldness  seemed  to  gall  his  own  superior- 
ity." It  was  this  boundless  arrogance  with  which  he  was  filled, 
which  gives  to  his  works  some  of  their  most  marked  peculiar- 
ities. It  was  this,  that  made  him  strain  every  nerve  to  abase 
and  vilify  those  prodigious  resources  of  the  human  understand- 

^  And  then,  as  M.  Charles  Comte  well  says,  they  call  this  prejudice  their  moral 
sense,  or  their  moral  instinct.     Comte^  Traitide  Legitlatum^  vol.  1.  p.  116. 

^'  The  connection  between  the  opinions  of  Bossuet  and  the  deb'potism  of  Louis 
XIV.  is  touched  on  by  Montlosier,  who,  however,  has  probably  laid  too  much  stress 
on  the  influence  which  the  civil  law  exercised  over  both.  Afonlhner^  Monarchie 
Fran^aise^  vol  il  p.  90. 

**  He  belonged  to  a  class  of  historians,  described  by  a  celebrated  writer  in  a  single 
senteoce :  *'  dans  Icurs  Merits  Tauteur  paratt  souvent  grand,  mids  lliumanit^  est  tou- 
lours  petite/*    Thequwille^  Dhnocratte^  vol.  iv.  p.  189. 

**  Hardly  any  one  acquainted  with  the  writings  abd  the  history  of  Bossuet  will 
require  evidence  of  his  singular  arrogance.  But  the  reader  may  consult  SUmondi^ 
UUU  deM  Franf,  vol.  ixvi.  p.  247  ;  and  on  his  treatment  of  F^n^lon,  which  was  the 
most  shameful  transaction  of  his  life,  compare  Bumefa  Own  HmSj  vol.  iv.  p.  884, 
with  Capejiffwi*$  Louis  XI F,  vol  ii.  p.  58  ;  where  there  is  printed  one  of  the  mani 
epigrams  to  which  the  conduct  of  Bossuet  gave  rise. 
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ing,  which  are  often  despised  by  men  who  are  ignorant  of  them  ; 
but  which  in  reality  are  so  great;  that  no  one  has  yet  arisen  able 
to  scan  them  in  the  whole  of  their  gigantic  dimensions.  It  was 
this  same  contempt  for  the  human  intellect,  that  made  him 
deny  its  capacity  to  work  out  for  itself  the  epochs  through  which 
it  has  passed  ;  and,  consequently,  made  him  recur  to  the  dogma 
of  supernatural  interference.  It  was  this,  again,  that,  in  those 
magnificent  orations  which  are  among  the  greatest  wonders  of 
modem  art,  caused  him  to  exhaust  the  language  of  eulogy,  not 
upon  intellectual  eminence,  but  upon  mere  military  achieve- 
ments, upon  great  conquerors,  those  pests  and  destroyers  of  men, 
who  pass  their  lives  in  discovering  new  ways  of  slaying  their 
enemies,  and  in  devising  new  means  of  aggravating  the  miseries 
of  the  world.  And,  to  descend  still  lower,  it  was  this  same  con- 
tempt for  the  dearest  interests  of  mankind,  which  made  him 
look  with  reverence  upon  a  king,  who  considered  all  those  inter- 
ests as  nothing ;  but  who  had  the  merit  of  enslaving  the  mind 
of  France,  and  of  increasing  the  power  of  that  body  of  men, 
among  whom  Bossuet  himself  was  the  most  distinguished. 

In  the  absence  of  sufficient  evidence  respecting  the  general 
state  of  the  French  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  such  notions  as  these  had 
penetrated  the  popular  mind.  But,  looking  at  the  manner  in 
which  government  had  broken  the  spirit  of  the  country,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  opinions  of  Bossuet  were  very 
acceptable  to  his  own  generation.  This,  however,  is  a  question 
rather  of  curiosity  than  of  importance ;  for  only  a  few  years  later 
there  appeared  the  first  symptoms  of  that  unprecedented  move- 
ment, which  not  merely  destroyed  the  political  institutions  of 
France,  but  effected  a  greater  and  more  permanent  revolution 
in  every  department  of  the  national  intellect.  At  the  death  of 
Louis  A IV.,  in  literature,  as  well  as  in  politics,  in  religion,  and 
in  morals,  every  thing  was  ripe  for  reaction.  The  materials  still 
existing  are  so  ample,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  trace  with 
eonsiderable  minuteness  the  steps  of  this  great  process  ;  but  it 
will,  I  think,  be  more  agreeable  to  the  general  scheme  of  this 
Introduction,  if  I  pass  over  some  of  the  intermediate  links,  and 
confine  myself  to  those  salient  instances  in  which  the  spirit  of 
the  age  is  most  strikingly  portrayed. 

There  is,  indeed,  something  extraordinary  in  the  change 
which,  in  France,  one  generation  was  able  to  effect  in  the 
method  of  writing  history.  The  best  way,  perhaps,  to  form  an 
idea  of  this,  will  be  to  compare  the  works  of  Voltaire  with  those 
of  Bossuet ;  because  these  great  authors  were  probably  the  most 
ble,  and  were  certainly  the  most  influential,  Frenchmen  during 
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the  period  they  respectively  represented.  The  first  great  im-i 
provement  which  we  find  in  Voltaire,  as  compared  with  Bos- 
suet,  is  an  increased  perception  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  in- 
tellect. In  addition  to  the  circumstances  already  noticed,  we 
must  rememher  that  the  reading  of  Bossuet  lay  in  a  direction 
which  prevented  him  from  feeling  this.  He  had  not  studied 
those  branches  of  knowledge  where  great  things  have  been 
achieved  ;  but  he  was  very  conversant  with  the  writings  of  the 
saints  and  fathers,  whose  speculations  are  by  no  means  calculated 
to  give  us  a  high  opinion  of  the  resources  of  their  own  under- 
standing. Thus  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  workings  of  the 
mind  in  what  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  puerile  literature  Eu- 
rope has  ever  produced,  the  contempt  which  Bossuet  felt  for 
mankind  went  on  increasing ;  until  it  reached  that  inordinate 
degree  which,  in  his  later  works,  is  painfully  conspicuous.  But 
Voltaire,  who  paid  no  attention  to  such  things  as  these,  passed 
his  long  life  in  the  constant  accumulation  of  real  and  available 
knowledge.  His  mind  was  essentially  modem.  Despising  un- 
supported authority,  and  heedless  of  tradition,  he  devoted  himself 
to  subjects  in  which  the  triumph  of  the  human  reason  is  too  ap- 
parent to  be  mintaken.  The  more  his  knowledge  advanced,  the 
uore  he  admired  those  vast  powers  by  which  the  knowledge  had 
been  created.  Hence  his  admiration  for  the  intellect  of  man,  so 
far  from  diminishing,  grew  with  his  growth  ;  and,  just  in  the 
same  proportion,  there  was  strengthened  his  love  of  humanity, 
and  his  dielike  to  the  prejudices  which  had  long  obscured  its  his* 
tory.  That  this,  in  the  march  of  his  mind,  was  the  course  it 
actually  followed,  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  considers  the 
different  spirit  of  his  works,  in  reference  to  the  different  periods 
of  life  in  which  they  were  produced. 

The  first  historical  work  of  Voltaire  was  a  life  of  Charles 
XII.,  in  1728."  At  this  time  his  knowledge  was  still  scanty, 
and  he  was  still  influenced  by  the  servile  traditions  of  the  pre- 
ceding generation.  It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful,  that  he  should 
express  the  greatest  respect  for  Charles,  who,  among  the  ad- 
mirers of  military  fame,  will  always  preserve  a  certain  reputa- 
tion ;  thoHgh  his  only  merits  are,  that  he  ravaged  many  coun- 
tries and  kUled  many  men.  But  we  find  little  sympathy  with 
his  unfortunate  subjects,  the  accumulations  of  whose  industry 
supported  the  royal  armies  ;'»»  nor  is  there  much  pity  for  those 

"  He  says  tbat  he  wrote  it  in  1728.  (Euvresde  Voltaire^  vol.  xxii.,  p.  6 ;  but,  ac- 
eording  to  If.  Lepan  (VU  de  VoUairt,  p.  382),  "U  panit  en  nsi.*"  Both  sute- 
menta  may  be  acoorate,  as  Voltaire  frequently  kept  his  works  for  some  tim^*  in 
manuscript. 

**  Sir  A.  Alison,  who  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  want  of  respect  for  military 
eonqnerors,  says  of  Sweden,  "the  attempt  which  Charles  XII.  made  to  engage  hot 
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nations  who  were  oppressed  by  this  great  robber  in  the  iiumense 
line  of  his  conquests  from  Sweden  to  Turkey.  Indeed,  the  ad' 
miration  of  Voltaire  for  Charles  is  unbounded.  He  calls  him 
the  most  extraordinary  man  the  world  had  ever  seen;^^  he  de- 
clares him  to  be  a  prince  full  of  honour  y^  and  while  he  scarcvly 
blames  his  infamous  murder  of  Patkul,^^  he  relates  with  evident 
emotion  how  the  royal  lunatic,  at  the  head  of  forty  servants,  re- 
sisted an  entire  army.'*  In  the  same  way,  he  says,  thai 
after  the  battle  of  Narva,  all  the  attempts  of  Charles  were 
unable  to  prevent  medals  from  being  struck  at  Stockholm  in 
celebration  of  that  event  ;'^  although  Voltaire  well  knew  that  a 
man  of  such  extravagant  vanity  must  have  been  pleased  by  so 
durable  a  homage,  and  although  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  he  had 
not  been  pleased,  the  medals  would  never  have  been  struck  :  for 
who  would  venture,  without  an  object,  to  offend,  in  his  own  cap- 
ital, one  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  revengeful  of  princes  ? 

So  far,  it  might  appear,  that  little  had  been  gained  in  the 
method  of  writing  history.' '     But,  even  thus  early,  we  find  one 

in  long  and  arduous  wars,  so  completely  drained  the  resources  of  the  country,'  that 
they  did  not  recover  the  loss  for  half  a  century.'*  Hist,  of  Ewrcj^  vol  x.  p.  604. 
See  also,  on  the  effects  produced  by  the  conscriptions  ot  Charles  XII.,  Laing'% 
Sweden,  p.  69  ;  IToek,  Tablecm  des  RevoltUions^  vol.  ii.  p.  63 ;  and  above  all,  a  curious 
passage  in  Duclos,  Ifim.  Secrets^  vol.  i.  p.  448.  Several  of  the  soldiers  of  Charles 
All.,  who  were  taken  prisoners,  were  sent  into  Siberia,  where  Bell  fell  in  with  them 
early  in  the  eighteenth  centary.  BelTi  Travels  in  Asia,  edit.  Edinb.  1788,  vol.  i.  pp. 
228,  224. 

**  **  Charles  XII,  Fhomme  le  plus  extraordinaire  peut-6tre  qui  ait  jamais  6t4  sur 
la  terre,  qui  a  rSuni  en  lui  toutes  les  grandes  qualites  de  ses  aleux,  et  qui  n'a  eu 
d^autre  defaut  ni  d^autre  malheur  que  de  les  avoir  toutes  outr6es.  Hist,  de  Charles 
Xlly  livre  i.,  in  (Eumres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xxii.  p.  80. 

••  **  Plein  d'honnenr."    Ibid,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xxii.  p.  63. 

"  Which  Burke,  not  without  justice,  compares  to  the  murder  of  Honaldeschi  by 
Christina.  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  412.  See  some  remarks  on  the  murder  of 
Patkul,  in  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  vol.  i.  p.  230 ;  and  an  account  of  it,  from  Swedish 
authorities,  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  8*79-881.  For  Voltaire's  version,  see  his 
(Euvres,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  136,  137 ;  which  may  be  contrasted  with  Crichton  ana 
Wheaton's  History  of  Scandinavia,  Edinb.  1838,  vol.  ii.  p.  127. 

••  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  260-260.  It  may  interest  some  persons  to 
hear,  that  the  fitter  in  which  this  madman  **  was  borne  from  the  battle  of  Pultava** 
is  still  preserved  at  Moscow.  KokPs  Russia,  p.  220.  It  was  also  seen  by  M.  Custioe. 
Cuxtinis  RussU,  vol.  Hi.  p.  263. 

"  "  Sa  modestie  ne  put  empfecher  qu'on  ne  frappftt  A  Stockholm  plusieurs  mid- 
allies  pour  perp6tuer  la  mimoire  de  ces  6v6aenients."  Charles  XII,  livre  ii.  in 
(Euvres,  vol.  xxii.  p.  70. 

**  Even  some  of  its  geographical  details  are  said  to  be  inaccurate.  Compare 
VUlemain,  Littirature  au  XVIIP  Sikle,  vol.  ii.  p.  88,  with  KohTs  Bussta,  p.  606. 
However,  as  M.  Villemain  says,  this  must  always  be  the  case,  when  writers,  who 
only  know  a  country  from  maps,  attempt  to  enter  into  details  respecting  military 
geography.  In  regard  to  style,  it  cannot  be  too  highly  praised  ;  and  a  well-known 
critic,  Lacretelle,  (^alls  it  **le  module  le  plus  accompli  de  narration  qui  existe  dans 
notre  langue."  LaeretelU,  Dix-huiOhne  Sikle,  vol.  ii.  p.  42.  In  1848  it  was  still 
omd  as  a  text-book  in  the  French  royal  colleges.  See  Report  on  Education  in 
France,  in  Journal  of  Stat,  Soc.  vol  vL  p.  808.     Further  information  respecting 

ax 
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vast  improvement.  In  Voltaire's  life  of  Charles  XII.,  faulty  as 
it  is,  there  ai'e  none  of  those  assumptions  of  supernatural  inter- 
ference in  which  Bossuet  delighted,  and  which  were  natural  to 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  absence  of  this  marks  the  first 
great  stage  in  the  French  school  of  history  in  the  eighteenth 
century ;  and  we  find  the  same  peculiarity  in  all  the  subsequent 
historians,  none  of  whom  recurred  to  a  method,  which,  though 
suitable  for  the  purposes  of  theologians,  is  fatal  to  all  independ- 
ent inquiries,  since  it  not  only  prescribes  the  course  the  inquirer 
is  bound  to  take,  but  actually  sets  up  a  limit  beyond  which  he  is 
forbidden  to  proceed. 

That  Voltaire  should  have  infringed  upon  this  ancient  method 
only  thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  that  he 
should  have  done  this  in  a  popular  work,  abounding  with  such 
dangerous  adventures  as  are  always  found  to  tempt  the  mind  to 
an  opposite  course,  is  a  step  of  no  common  merit,  and  becomes 
still  more  worthy  of  remark,  if  taken  in  connexion  with  another 
fact  of  considerable  interest.  This  is,  that  the  life  of  Charles 
XII.  represents  the  first  epoch,  not  only  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, but  also  in  the  intellect  of  Voltaire  himself.®^  After  it 
was  published,  this  great  man  turned  a  while  from  history,  and 
directed  his  attention  to  some  of  the  noblest  subjects  :  to  math- 
ematics, to  physics,  to  jurisprudence,  to  the  discoveries  of  New- 
ton, and  to  the  speculations  of  Locke.  In  these  things  he  per- 
ceived those  capabilities  of  the  human  mind,  which  his  own 
country  had  formerly  witnessed,  but  of  which,  during  the  au- 
thority of  Louis  XIV.  the  memory  had  been  almost  lost.  Then 
it  was  that,  with  extended  knowledge  and  sharpened  intellect, 
he  returned  to  the  great  field  of  history. ^°  The  manner  in  which 
he  now  treated  his  old  subject,  showed  the  change  that  had  come 
over  him.     In   1752,  appeared  his  celebrate  work  on  Louis 

this  work  may  be  found  in  Longchamp  et  Wagnih'€y  Mhn.  %ur  Voltaire^  vol.  ii.  p. 
4^4 ;  and  in  Afhn.  de  Oenlis^  vol.  viii.  p.  224,  vol.  x.  p.  804. 

**  It  is  evident,  from  Voltaire^s  correspondence,  that  he  aflerwards  became  some- 
what ashamed  of  the  praises  he  had  bestowed  on  Charles  XII.  In  1786,  he  writes 
to  De  Formont,  **  si  Charles  XII  n*avait  pas  et6  excessivement  grand,  malheurenx, 
et  foa,  je  me  serais  bien  donn^  de  garde  de  parler  de  lui/^  (Euvres  de  Voltaire^  vol. 
Ivi.  p.  462.  In  1758,  advancing  still  further,  he  says  of  Charles,  '*  voiU,  monsieur, 
ce  que  les  hommes  de  tous  les  temps  et  de  tous  les  pays  appellent  un  h^ros ;  maH 
c^est  le  vulgaire  de  tous  les  temps  et  de  tous  Ics  pays  qui  donne  ce  nom  d  la  soif  da 
carnage."  Ibid,  vol.  Ix.  p.  411.  In  1759,  he  writes,  that  he  was  then  engaged  on  the 
history  of  Peter  the  Great :  "  mais  je  doute  que  cela  soit  aussi  amusant  que  la  vie  de 
Charles  XII ;  car  ce  Pierre  n^^tait  qu^un  sage  extraordinaire,  et  Charles  an  fou  ex- 
traordinaire, qui  se  battait,  comnie  Don  Quichotte,  contre  des  moulins  k  vent."  voU 
Ixi.  p.  28 ;  see  also  p.  850.  These  passages  prove  the  constant  progress  Voltair« 
was  making  in  his  conception  of  what  history  ought  to  be,  and  what  its  uses  were. 

**  In  1741,  he  mentions  his  increasing  love  of  history.  Ccrreip,  in  (Euw€9  {'$Voi 
airt,  vol.  li.  p.  96. 
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XIV.,"  the  very  title  of  which  is  suggestive  of  the  process 
through  which  his  mind  had  passed.  His  former  history  was  an 
account  of  a  king  ;  this  is  an  account  of  an  age.  To  the  pro- 
duction of  his  youth  he  gave  the  title  of  a  History  of  Charles 
XIL  ;  this  he  called  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  Before,  he  had 
detailed  the  peculiarities  of  a  prince  ;  now,  he  considered  the 
movements  of  a  people.  Indeed,  in  the  introduction  to  the  work 
he  announces  his  intention  to  descrihe,  "  not  the  actions  of  a  sin- 
gle man,  but  the  character  of  men.""  Nor,  in  this  point  of  view, 
is  the  execution  inferior  to  the  design.  While  he  is  contented 
with  giving  a  summary  of  military  achievements,  on  which  Bos- 
suet  hung  witL  delight,  he  enters  at  great  length  into  those  really 
important  matters  which,  before  his  time,  found  no  place  in  the 
history  of  France.  He  has  one  chapter  on  commerce  and  in- 
ternal government ;»'  another  chapter  on  finances  ;»^  another  on 
the  history  of  science  ;•«  and  three  chapters  on  the  progress  of 
the  fine  arts.'*  And  though  Voltaire  did  not  attach  much  value 
to  theological  disputes,  still  he  knew  that  they  have  often  played 
a  great  part  in  the  affairs  of  men  ;  he,  therefore,  gives  several 
distinct  chapters  to  a  relation  of  ecclesiastical  matters  during  the 
reign  of  Louis.  »^  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  the  immense 
superiority  which  a  scheme  like  this  possessed,  not  only  over  the 
narrow  views  of  Bossuet,  but  even  over  his  own  earlier  history. 
Still  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  we  find  in  it  prejudices  from  which 
it  was  difficult  for  a  Frenchman,  educated  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  to  be  entirely  free.  Not  only  does  Voltaire  dwell  at  need- 
less length  upon  those  amusements  and  debaucheries  of  Louis, 
with  wluch  history  can  have  little  concern,  but  he  displays  an 
evident  disposition  to  favour  the  king  himself,  and  to  protect  his 
name  from  the  infamy  with  which  it  ought  to  be  covered." 

*'  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  life  ofVoItaire,  says  that  it  appeared  in  1761.  JAvw  of 
Men  of  Letters,  vol  i.  p.  106.  But  1762  is  the  date  given  in  Bioa,  Univ.  zlix.  478 ; 
in  QuSrardf  France  Lit.  vol.  x.  p.  866 ;  and  in  Lepan,  Vie  de  Voltaire^  p.  882. 

**  "  On  veut  essayer  de  peindre  k  la  post^rit^  non  les  actions  d^un  seul  homme, 
mais  l^esprit  des  hommes  dans  le  si^le  le  plus  ^laird  qui  fut  jamais."  Steele  de  Louis 
XIV,  in  (Euvree  de  Voltaire,  vol.  zix.  p.  218.  And  in  his  correspondence  respecting 
hid  work  on  Louis  XIV«,  he  c&refully  makes  the  same  distinction.  See  vol.  IvL  pp. 
468,  488,  489,  600,  vol.  Ivu.  pp.  837,  842-844,  voL  Ux.  p.  108. 

*'  Chap,  xxix.,  in  (Euwee  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xx.  pp.  284-267. 

**  Chap.  XXX.,  in  CEuvren,  vol.  xx.  pp.  267-291.  This  chapter  is  praised  in  Sin 
etair^s  Hiet.  of  the  Public  Revenue,  vol.  ill.  appendix,  p.  77  ;  an  indifferent  work,  but 
the  best  we  have  on  the  important  subject  to  which  it  refers. 

**  Chap,  xxxi.,  in  (Euvree,  vol.  xx.  pp.  291-299 ;  necessarily  a  very  short  chapter, 
because  of  the  paucity  of  materials. 

**  Chapters  xxxii.  to  xxxiv.,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xx.  pp.  299-388. 

^  (Euvree,  vol.  xx.  pp.  888-464. 

"  This  disposition  to  favour  Louis  XIV.  is  noticed  by  Condorcet,  who  says  il 
was  the  only  early  prejudice  whuh  Voltaire  was  unable  to  shake  off:  **c'e8t  le  seul 
pr^jngd  de  sa  jeunesse  quUl  ait  conserve."  Condorcet,  Vie  de  Voltaire^  in  (Eu»ree  d$ 
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But  the  next  work  of  Voltaire  showed  that  this  was  a  met* 
personal  feeling,  and  did  not  affect  his  general  views  as  to  the 
part  which  the  acts  of  princes  ought  to  occupy  in  history.  Four 
years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  pub- 
lished his  important  treatise  on  the  Morcda,  MannerSy  and  Ghar^ 
acter  of  Nations.^"'  This  is  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  books 
which  appeared  during  the  eighteenth  century,  but  it  still  re- 
mains the  best  on  the  subject  to  which  it  refers.  The  mere 
reading  it  displays  is  immense  ;*"'  what,  however,  is  far  more 
admirable,  is  the  skill  with  which  the  author  connects  the  va- 
rious &cts,  and  makes  them  illustrate  each  other,  sometimes  by 
a  single  remark,  sometimes  only  by  the  order  and  position  in 
which  they  are  placed.  Indeed,  considered  solely  as  a  work  oi 
art,  it  would  be  difficult  to  praise  it  too  highly ;  while,  as  a 
symptom  of  the  times,  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  it  con- 
tains no  traces  of  that  adulation  of  royalty  which  characterized 
Voltaire  in  the  period  of  his  youth,  and  which  is  found  in  all  the 
best  writers  during  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  whole  of 
this  long  and  important  work,  the  great  historian  takes  little 
notice  of  the  intrigues  of  courts,  or  of  the  changes  of  ministers, 
or  of  the  fate  of  Kngs  ;  but  he  endeavours  to  discover  and  de- 
velop the  different  epochs  through  which  Man  has  successively 
passed.  "  I  wish,"  he  says,  "  to  write  a  history,  not  of  wars, 
but  of  society ;  and  to  ascertain  how  men  lived  in  the  interior  of 
their  families,  and  what  were  the  arts  which  they  commonly  cul- 
tivated,"*°'     For,  he  adds,  "  my  object  is  the  history  of  the  hn- 

Vdtaire^  vol.  i.  p.  286.  See  also,  on  this  defect,  Ohrimm  et  Diderot^  Corresp,  LU 
vol.  iL  p.  182  ;  Lemonieyy  EtablUsemeni  Montarchique^  pp.  451,  462.  Mkn.  £  Bris- 
tot,  vol.  ii.  pp.  88,  89.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  Voltaire's  earlier  opinions 
were  still  more  favourable  to  Louis  XIV.  than  those  whtob  he  afterwards  expressed 
!n  his  history.  See  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  1740  to  Lord  Harvey,  printed  in 
(Euvrci  de  Voltaire^  vol.  IviiL  pp.  67 -68. 

••  Mr.  Burton,  in  his  interesting  work,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Hume^  vol.  ii. 
p.  129,  says  it  was  *'  first  published  in  1766 ;"  and  the  same  date  is  given  by  Qudrard 
[France  LitUraire^  vol.  x.  p.  869),  who  is  a  very  accurate  bibliographer ;  so  that 
Condorcet  (Vie  de  Voltaire,  p.  199)  and  Lord  Brougham  (Men  of  Lettere,  vol.  i.  p. 
96)  are  probably  in  error  in  assigning  it  to  1767.  In  regard  to  its  title,  I  translate 
*  Moeurs  *  as  *  morals  and  manners  ;^  for  M.  Tocqucville  uses  *  mceurs  ^  as  equivalent 
to  the  Latin  word  *  mores.'  TocqvevUle,  Dimocratie  en  Am^rigve,  vol.  iii.  pp.  60,  84. 

^  Superficial  writers  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  calling  Voltaire  superficial, 
that  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  his  accuracy  has  been  praised,  not  only  by  his 
own  countrymen,  but  by  several  English  authors  of  admitted  learning.  For  three 
remarkable  instances  of  this,  from  men  whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  leaning  towards 
bis  other  opinions,  see  notes  to  Charles  K,  in  Robertson's  Works^  pp.  481,  482; 
Barrinffton*s  Observations  on  the  Statutes,  p.  298 ;  and  Warton^t  Hist,  of  Enalish 
Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  xvi.  Even  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  his  preface  to  the  Life  of  Nader  Shah^ 
says,  that  Voltaire  is  "  the  best  historian  **  the  French  have  produced.  Works  oj 
8ir  William  Jones,  vol.  v.  p.  642 ;  and  compare  the  preface  to  his  Persian  Oram 
mar,  in  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  128. 

***  '*  Je  vcudrais  d^couvrir  quelle  6tait  alors  la  soci^t6  des  hommes,  comraent  od 
fivmit  dtn^  rint^rieux*  des  fiimilles,  quels  arts  ^talent  cultivte,  plutdt  que  de  rip6t6i 
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man  inind^  and  not  a  mere  detail  of  petty  facts ;  nor  am  I  con« 
cemed  with  the  history  of  great  lords,  who  made  war  upon 
French  kings ;  but  1  want  to  know  what  were  the  steps  by 
which  men  passed  from  barbarism  to  civilization."'** 

It  was  in  this  way,  that  Voltaire  taught  historians  to  concen* 
trate  their  attention  on  matters  of  real  importance,  and  to  neg« 
lect  those  idle  details  with  which  history  had  formerly  been  filled. 
But  what  proves  this  to  be  a  movement  arising  as  much  fmm  the 
spirit  of  the  age  as  from  the  individual  author,  is,  that  we  find 
precisely  the  same  tendency  in  the  works  of  Montesquieu  and 
Turgot,  who  were  certainly  the  two  most  eminent  of  the  contem- 
poraries of  Voltaire ;  and  both  of  whom  followed  a  method  simi« 
lar  to  his,  in  so  far  as,  omitting  descriptions  of  kings,  courts,  and 
battles,  tiiey  confined  themselves  to  points  which  illustrate  the 
character  of  mankind,  and  the  general  march  of  civilization. 
And  such  was  the  popularity  of  this  change  in  the  old  routine, 
that  its  influence  was  felt  by  other  historians  of  inferior,  but  stUl 
of  considerable,  ability.  In  1755,  Mallet*"^  published  his  inter- 
esting, and,  at  the  time  it  was  written,  most  valuable  work,  on 
the  history  of  Denmark  ;>'^  in  which  he  professes  himself  a  pupil 
of  the  new  school  "  For  why,"  he  says,  "  should  history  be 
only  a  recital  of  battles,  sieges,  intrigues,  and  negotiations  ? 
And  why  should  it  contain  merely  a  heap  of  petty  &cts  and 
dates,  rather  than  a  great  picture  of  the  opinions,  customs,  and 
even  inclinations  of  a  people?"'^'  Thus  too,  in  1765,  Mably 
published  the  first  part  of  his  celebrated  work  on  the  history  of 
France  ;^^*  in  fche  pre&ce  to  which,  he  complains  that  historians 

tant  de  malheura  et  tant  de  combats,  funestes  objets  de  I*bist6ire,  et  lieux  communa 
de  la  mechanceU  humaine.**  JSuai  mr  l€$  Jfceursy  chap.  Ixxxi.,  in  (Euvrt^^  vol.  xvi. 
p.  881. 

'**  **  L^objet  6tait  Thistoire  de  Feflprit  humain,  et  non  paB  le  detail  dea  faita 
presqne  toiiyourB  d^figuris ;  il  ne  s^agissait  pas  de  rechercher,  par  exemple,  de  quelle 
famiUe  6tait  le  aeigneur  de  Puiset,  ou  le  seignear  de  Montlh^riy  qui  firent  la  guerre 
k  dea  roia  de  France ;  mais  de  voir  par  quels  degrte  on  eat  parrenu  de  la  rusticity 
barbare  de  cea  temps  k  la  politeaae  du  notre."  Supplement  to  Enai  tur  Us  Mceura^ 
in  (Euvreiy  vol.  xviii.  p.  486.  Compare  FragmerUs  mr  riRttcire,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  214, 
with  two  letters  in  vol.  Ix.  pp.  168,  164,  vol.  Ixv.  p  870. 

'*'  Mallet,  though  bom  in  Geneva,  was  a  Frenchman  in  the  habits  of  his  mind ; 
he  wrote  in  French,  and  is  classed  among  French  historians  in  the  report  presented 
to  Napoleon  by  the  Institute.  Daeitr^  Rapjxnrt  tur  le*  Progres  de  rUittoire^  p.  173. 

^  Gothe,  in  his  Autobiography,  mentions  his  obligations  to  this  work,  which,  I 
suspect,  exercised  considerable  influence  over  the  early  associations  of  his  mind : 
^  Ich  hatte  die  Fabeln  der  Edda  schon  l&ngst  aus  der  Vorrede  zu  Mallet's  Dauischer 
Geschichte  kennen  eelemt,  und  mich  derselben  sogleich  bemiichtigt ;  sie  gefafirten 
outer  diqjenigen  Mimrchen,  die  ich,  von  einer  GeseUschaft  aufgefordert,  am  liebsten 
erzahlte."  Wahrheit  u.  Dichtung,  in  Goethe's  Werke,  vol  ii.  part  ii.  p.  169.  Percy, 
a  very  fair  judge,  thought  highly  of  Mallet's  history,  part  of  which,  indeed,  he  trans' 
lated.  See  a  letter  from  him,  in  Nichols's  Illustrations  of  the  Eighteenth  Oenturyt 
vol.  vii.  p.  719. 

^  Mallet's Nortkem  AntigtUties,  edit.  Blackell,  1847,  p.  78. 

"*  The  first  two  volumes  were  published  in  1765  ;  the  other  two  in  1790.  Bitig 

it.  vol.  XX  vl  pp.  9,  12. 
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"  have  neglected  the  origin  of  laws  and  cnstoms,  in  favoar  of 
sieges  and  battles."'"*  In  the  same  spirit,  VeUy  and  Villaret, 
in  their  voluminous  history  of  France,  express  regret  that  histo- 
rians should  usually  relate  what  happens  to  the  sovereign,  in 
preference  to  what  happens  to  the  people,  and  should  omit  the 
manners  and  characteristics  of  a  nation,  in  order  to  study  the 
acts  of  a  single  man."^^  Duclos,  again,  announces  that  his  his* 
tory  is  not  of  war,  nor  of  politics,  but  of  men  and  manners  ;*<" 
while,  strange  to  say,  even  the  courtly  Renault  declares  that  his 
object  was  to  describe  laws  and  manners,  which  he  calls  the  soul 
of  history,  or  rather  history  itself."® 

Thus  it  was,  that  historians  began  to  shift,  as  it  were,  the 
scene  of  their  labours,  and  to  study  subjects  connected  with  those 
popular  interests,  on  which  the  great  writers  under  Louis  XIV. 
disdained  to  waste  a  thought.  I  need  hardly  observe,  how  agree- 
able such  views  were  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  how  well  they  harmonized  with  the  temper  of  men, 
who  were  striving  ta  lay  aside  their  former  prejudices,  and  despise 
what  had  once  been  universally  admired.  All  this  was  but  part 
of  that  vast  movement,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  Revolu- 
tion, by  unsettling  ancient  opinions,  by  encouraging  a  certain 
mobility  and  restlessness  of  mind,  and,  above  all,  by  the  disrespect 
it  showed  for  those  powerful  individuals,  hitherto  regarded  as 
gods  rather  than  as  men,  but  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  were 
neglected  by  the  greatest  and  most  popular  historians,  who 
passed  over  even  their  prominent  actions,  in  order  to  dwell  upon 
the  welfare  of  nations,  and  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large. 

To  return,  however,  to  what  was  actually  eflfected  by  Voltaire, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  his  case,  this  tendency  of  the  time  was 
strengthened  by  a  natural  compn^hensiveness  of  mind,  which 
predisposed  him  to  large  views,  and  made  him  dissatisfied  with 
that  narrow  range  to  which  history  had  been  hitherto  confined.*" 

'^  MMy^  Ohmns,  mr  VHitt,  de  I^anee^  vol.  i.  p.  li. ;  and  compare  vol  iii.  p.  289 . 
but  this  latter  passage  was  written  several  jears  later. 

**"  "  Bom6s  h  nous  apprendre  lea  viotoires  ou  les  d6faites  da  souverain,  ils  oe 
nous  disent  rien  ou  presque  rien  des  peuples  qu'il  a  rendus  heureux  ou  malheureux. 
On  ne  trouve  dans  leurs  ^rits  que  longues  descriptions  de  sieges  et  de  batailles ; 
nulle  nention  des  moBurs  et  de  Tesprit  de  la  nation.  £Ue  y  est  presque  toujourv 
sacrifi^  &  un  seul  homme.^  HUtotrt  de  France  par  Velly^  Paris,  1770,  4to,  vol.  i 
p.  6 ;  and  sec,  to  the  same  effect,  the  Continuation  by  Villaret^  vol.  v.  p.  vl. 

iM  t(  g(  phistoire  que  j*6cris,  n*cst  ni  militaire,  nt  politique,  ni  6conomique,  du 
moins  dans  le  sens  que  je  con^ois  pour  ces  differentes  parties,  on  me  demandera 
quelle  est  done  celle  que  je  me  propose  d'6crire.  G^cst  Thistoire  des  hommes  et  dee 
moBUTS."  Ihieloa^  Louis  XIV et  Louie  XV^  vol.  i.  p.  xxv. 

^  *'  Je  voulois  connoitre  nos  loix,  nos  rocBurs,  et  tout  ce  qui  est  rftme  de  rhia> 
toirc,  ou  plutdt  I'histoire  mfime."  HenauU^  Kouvel  Abregi  ckronologiqxu  de  VHietoirt 
ie  France,  edit.  Paris,  1776,  vol.  i.  p.  i. 

^ '"  In  1763,  he  writes  to  D'Argental:  "  il  y  a  environ  douze  batailles  dont  je  n'al 
point  parU,  Diou  merci,  parceque  j^^cris  Thistoire  de  I'esprit  huniain,  et  non  unc  gft> 
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Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  other  qualities  of  Voltaire,  i1 
must  be  allowed  that,  in  his  intellect,  every  thing  was  on  a  grea< 
scale.' ^'  Always  prepared  for  thought,  and  always  ready  to  gen- 
eralize, he  was  averse  to  the  study  of  individual  actions,  unlesfe 
they  could  be  made  available  for  the  establishment  of  some 
broad  and  permanent  principle.  Hence  his  habit  of  looking  at 
history  with  a  view  to  the  stages  through  which  the  country 
had  passed,  rather  than  with  a  view  to  the  character  of  the  men 
by  whom  the  country  had  been  governed.  The  same  tendency 
appears  in  his  lighter  works  ;  and  it  has  been  well  observed,  *•=* 
that,  even  in  his  dramas,  he  endeavours  to  portray,  not  so  much 
the  passions  of  individuals,  as  the  spirit  of  epochs.  In  Mahomet y 
his  subject  is  a  great  religion  ;  in  Alzire,  the  conquest  of  Amer- 
ica ;  in  BrutuSy  the  formation  of  the  Roman  power  ;  in  the  Death 
of  CcEsaVy  the  rise  of  the  empire  upon  the  ruins  of  that  power.  "^ 
By  this  determination  to  look  upon  the  course  of  events  as  a 
great  and  connected  whole,  Voltaire  was  led  to  several  results, 
which  have  been  complacently  adopted  by  vany  authors,  who, 
even  while  using  them,  revile  him  from  whom  they  were  taken. 
He  was  the  first  historinn  who,  rejecting  the  ordinary  method  of 
investigation,  endeavoured,  by  large  general  views,  to  explain 
the  origin  of  feudality  ;  and,  by  indicating  some  of  the  causes  of 
its  decline  in  the  fourteenth  century,"^  he  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  philosophic  estimate  of  that  important  institution.*'*  He  was 
the  author  of  a  profound  remark,  afterwards  adopted  by  Con- 

eette."  (Euvres  de  Voltaire^  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  51.  Sec  also  his  letter  to  Tabarcau  (Lettret 
irUdites  de  Voltaire^  vol.  11.  p.  586) :  **Personne  ne  lit  les  details  des  combats  et  dea 
flidges ;  rien  n^est  plus  ennuyeux  que  la  droite  et  la  gauche,  Ics  bastions  ct  la  coo- 
trescarpe." 

*"  M.  Lamartine  characterizes  him  as  ^'  ce  genie  non  pas  le  pi  s  haut,  mais  le 
pins  vaste  de  la  France."  Hist,  des  Girondifis^  vol.  i.  p.  180. 

"'  Bioff,  Univ.  vol.  xliz.  p.  493.  His  Orphelin  de  la  Chine  is  talccn  from  Chinese 
sources:  see  Davis s  China,  vol.  ii.  p.  258. 

"*  The  surprising  versatility  of  Vollaire^s  mind  is  shown  by  the  fact,  unparalleled 
in  literature,  that  he  was  equally  great  as  a  dramatic  writer  and  as  an  historian.  Mr. 
Forstcr,  in  his  admirable  Li^e  of  Qoldsmith^  1864,  says  (vol.  i.  p.  119),  *'  Gray*s  high 
opinion  of  Yoltaire^s  tragedies  is  shared  by  one  of  our  greatest  authorities  on  such 
a  matter  now  living,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  whom  I  have  often  heard  maintain 
the  marked  superiority  of  Voltaire  over  idl  his  countrymen  in  the  knowledge  of 
dramatic  art,  and  the  power  of  producing  theatrical  effects."  Compare  Corresponds 
snee  of  Gray  and  Afason,  edit.  Mitford,  1856,  p.  44. 

'**  Fssai  sur  UsMoeurs,  chap.  Ixxxv.  in  (Euvres^  vol.  xvi.  p.  412,  and  elsewhere. 

"•  During  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  I  may  say,  until  the  publication  in  1818 
of  Hallam^s  Middle  Ages,  there  was  in  the  English  language  no  comprehensive  ac- 
count of  the  feudal  system ;  unless,  perhaps,  we  except  that  given  by  Robertson, 
who  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters  of  history,  was  a  pupil  of  Voltaire.  Not 
only  Dalrymple,  and  writers  of  his  kind,  but  even  Blackstone,  took  so  narrow  a  view 
of  this  great  institution,  that  they  were  unable  to  connect  it  with  the  general  state 
of  society  to  which  it  belonged.  Some  of  our  historians  gravely  traced  it  back  to 
Moses,  in  whose  laws  they  found  the  origin  of  allodial  lands.  See  a  ch£^rming  passage 
in  Barry*s  History  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  p.  219.  On  the  spirit  of  feudality,  there 
are  some  remarks  worth  reading  in  Comte*s  Philos,  Posit,  vol.  v.  pp.  898^18. 
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3tant^  to  tlie  effect^  that  licentious  religions  ceremonies  hare  uc 
connexion  with  licentious  national  morals.'*^  Another  observai 
tion  of  his,  which  has  been  only  partly  used  by  writers  on  eccle- 
siastical history,  is  pregnant  with  instruction.  He  says,  thai 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  bishops  of  Rome  acquired  an  author- 
ity so  superior  to  that  of  the  eastern  patriarchs,  was  the  greatei 
subtlety  of  the  Greek  mind.  Nearly  all  the  heresies  proceeded 
from  the  east ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Honorius  I.,  not  a  sin- 
gle pope  adopted  a  system  condemned  by  the  church.  This 
gave  to  the  papal  power  an  unity  and  consolidation,  which  the 
patriarchal  power  was  unable  to  reach  ;  and  thus  the  Holy  See 
owes  part. of  its  authority  to  the  early  dullness  of  the  European 
fancy."* 

It  would  be  impossible  to  relate  all  the  original  remarks  of 
Voltaire,  which,  when  he  made  them,  were  attacked  as  danger- 
ous paradoxes,  and  are  now  valued  as  sober  truths.  He  was  the 
first  historian  who  recommended  universal  freedom  of  trade, 
and  although  he  expresses  himself  with  great  caution,"'  still 

'^  Constant,  in  his  work  on  Roman  poljtbeiBm,  sajH,  "  des  rites  indteens  peuvent 
dtre  pratiqufe  par  un  peuple  rellgieux  avec  nne  grande  puret^  de  ccenr.  Mais  quand 
rinci^ulit^  atteint  ces  pcuples,  ces  rites  sont  poor  lui  la  cause  et  1e  pr6texte  de  la 
plus  r6voItante  corruption."  This  passage  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Milman,  who  calls  it 
"extremely  profound  and  just."  Milman^n  History  of  ChrtAtianity,  1840,  toI.  i. 
p.  28.  And  so  it  is— extremely  profound  and  just.  6ut  it  happens  that  precisely 
the  same  remark  was  made  by  Voltaire,  just  about  the  time  that  Constant  was  born. 
S|)eaking  of  the  worship  of  PriapuA,  he  eays  {Es$ai  aur  Us  Mcturs^  chap,  cxliii.,  in 
(Euvrei  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xvii.  p.  34 1),  "  nos  idfes  de  biens^nce  noua  portent  k  croire 
quVne  c6r6nionie  qui  nous  parait  si  infkme  n*a  M  inventte  que  par  la  d^bauche ; 
mais  il  n^est  guere  croyabic  que  la  depravation  des  nioeurs  ait  jamais  chez  aucun 
peuple  ^tabli  des  c^rdmonies  religieui^es.  II  est  probable,  au  contraire,  que  cette 
coutume  fut  d'abord  introduite  dans  les  temps  de  simplicity,  et  qu^on  ne  pensa  dV 
bord  qu'A  honorer  la  Divinity  dans  le  symbole  de  la  vie  qu'elle  nous  a  donn^.  Une 
telle  c6r*monie  a  dA  inspirer  la  licence' A  la  jeunesse,  et  paraitre  ridicule  aux  esprita 
sages,  dans  les  temps  plus  raffing,  plus  corroropus,  et  plus  Aclairfe."  Compare  the 
remarks  on  the  indecency  of  the  Spartan  customs,  in  TlUrlwilPt  Hist,  of  Greece^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  326,  827. 

"■  £ssai  sur  les  Mceurs^  chaps,  xiv.  and  xxxi.,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xv.  pp.  391,  614. 
Ncander  observes,  that  in  the  Greek  church  there  were  more  heresies  than  in  the 
Latin  church,  because  the  Greeks  thought  more  ;  but  he  has  failed  to  perceive  how 
this  favoured  the  authority  of  the  popes.  Neander*s  History  of  the  Chure/i,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  198,  199,  vol.  iii.  pp.  191,  492,  vol.  iv.  p.  90,  vol.  vi.  p.  293,  vol.  viii.  p.  267. 

*"  In  his  account  of  the  trade  of  Archangel,  he  says,  **  les  Angiais  obtinrent  le 
privil^e  d'y  commercer  sans  payer  aucun  droit ;  et  c^est  ainsi  que  toutes  les  nation! 
devraient  peut-Atre  n^ocier  ensemble."  Hist,  de  Russie^  part  i.  chap,  i.,  |n  (Euvres 
vol.  xxiii.  p.  86.  Remarkable  words  to  have  been  written  by  a  Frenchman,  bom  al 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  yet  they  have,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  escaped 
the  attention  of  all  the  historians  of  political  economy.  Indeed,  on  this,  as  on  most 
matters,  sufficient  justice  has  not  been  done  to  Voltaire,  whose  opinions  were  mor« 
accurate  than  those  of  Quesnay  and  his  followers.  However,  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  in  no- 
ticing one  of  the  economical  errors  of  Voltaire,  honestly  admiU  that  his  **  opinion! 
on  such  subjects  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  correct."  WCulloefCs  PrincipUs  of 
Political  Economy,  p.  580.  For  proof  of  his  sympathy  with  Turgot's  efforts  to  e# 
lablish  Iree  trade,  compare  Lettres  inidites  de  Voltairey  vol  ii.  pp.  867,  408,  4M 
irith  lAmgchamp,  Afkn,  sur  Voltaire,  vol.  i.  pp.  876,  878. 
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the  mere  announcement  of  the  idea  in  a  popular  lustory 
forms  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  the  French  mind.  He  is  the 
originator  of  that  important  distinction  between  the  increase  of 
population  and  the  increase  of  food,  to  which  political  economy 
has  been  greatly  indebted  ;*"  a  principle  adopted  several  years 
later  by  Townsend,  and  then  used  by  Malthus  as  the  basis  of  his 
celebrated  work.***  He  has,  moreover,  the  merit  of  being  the 
first  who  dispelled  the  childish  admiration  with  which  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  had  been  hitherto  regarded,  and  which  they  owed  to 
those  dull  and  learned  writers,  who,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  were  the  principal  investigators  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  Europe.  These  industrious  compilers  had  collected  ex- 
tensive materials,  which  Voltaire  turned  to  good  account,  and  by 
their  aid  overthrew  the  conclusions  at  which  the  authors  had 
themselves  arrived.  In  his  works,  the  Middle  Ages  are,  for  the 
first  time,  represented  as  what  they  really  were, — a  period  of  ig- 
norance, ferocity,  and  licentiousness  ;  a  period  when  injuries  were 
unredressed,  crime  unpunished,  and  superstition  unrebuked.  It 
may  be  said,  with  some  show  of  justice,  that  Voltaire,  in  the 
picture  he  drew,  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  did  not  suf- 
ficiently recognize  the  merit  of  those  truly  great  men,  who,  at 
long  intervals,  stood  here  and  there,  like  solitary  beacons,  whose 
light  only  made  the  surrounding  darkness  more  visible.  Still, 
after  every  allowance  for  that  exaggeration  which  a  reaction  of 
opinions  always  causes,  it  is  certain  that  his  view  of  the  Middle 
Ages  is  not  only  far  more  accurate  than  that  of  any  preceding 
writer,  but  conveys  a  much  juster  idea  of  the  time  than  can  be 
found  in  those  subsequent  compilations  which  we  owe  to  the  in- 
dustry of  modern  antiquaries  ;  a  simple  and  plodding  race,  who 
admire  the  past  because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  present,  and 

^  **  The  idea  of  the  different  ratios  bj  which  population  and  food  increase,  waa 
originallj  thrown  out  by  Voltaire ;  and  was  picked  up  and  expanded  into  many  a 
goodly  volume  by  our  English  political  economists  in  the  present  century."  lAxiiig^t 
Notes^  second  series,  p.  42. 

**'  It  is  often  said  that  Malthus  was  indebted  to  Townsend^s  writings  for  hia 
▼iews  on  population ;  but  this  obligation  has  been  too  strongly  stated,  as,  indeed,  is 
always  the  case  when  charges  of  plagiarism  are  brought  against  great  worka  Still, 
Townsend  is  to  be  considered  as  the  precursor  of  Malthus ;  and  if  the  reader  is  inters 
ested  in  tracing  the  paternity  of  ideas,  he  will  find  some  interesting  economical  re* 
marks  in  Totmsefurs  Journey  through  JSpain^  vol.  i.  pp.  879,  388,  vol.  ii.  pp.  86,  837, 
8S7-398 ;  which  must  be  compared  with  JiPOulloch^s  Literature  of  Political  Economy^ 
pp.  259, 281-8.  Voltaire  haviag  preceded  these  authors,  has,  of  course,  fallen  into 
errors  which  they  avoided;  bit  nothing  can  be  better  than  the  way  in  which  he 
opposes  the  ignorant  belief  of  his  own  time,  that  every  thing  should  be  done  to  in* 
crease  population.  '*  Le  point  principal  n^est  pas  d'avoir  du  superfiu  en  hommes, 
mais  de  rendre  ce  que  nous  en  avons  le  moins  malheureux  quMl  est  possible,"  is  the 
summing-up  of  his  able  remarks,  in  Diet.  Philos,^  article  Population^  sect.  2,  in 
(Euvret^  vol.  xli.  p.  466.  Godwin,  in  his  notice  of  the  history  of  these  opinions,  it 
cndently  ignorant  of  what  was  done  by  Voltaire.  Sinclair' e  Correap.  vol.  i.  p.  89tti 
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who,  spending  their  lives  amid  the  dust  of  forgotten  mauuboiipii*, 
think  themselves  able,  with  the  resources  of  their  httle  learning) 
to  speculate  on  the  affairs  of  men,  to  trace  the  history  of  different 
periods,  and  even  to  assign  to  each  the  praise  it  ought  to  receive. 

With  such  writers  as  these,  Voltaire  was  always  at  war ;  and 
no  one  has  done  so  much  to  lessen  the  influence  they  once  exer- 
cised over  even  the  highest  branches  of  knowledge.  There  was 
also  another  class  of  dictators,  whose  authority  this  great  man 
was  equally  successful  in  reducing,  namely,  the  old  class  of  clas- 
sical scholars  and  commentators,  who,  from  the  middle  of  tho 
fourteenth  till  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  were  the  chief 
dispensers  of  fame,  and  were  respected  as  being  by  far  the  most 
distinguished  men  Europe  had  ever  produced.  The  first  great 
assaults  made  upon  them  were  late  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  two  controversies  sprung  up,  of  which  I  shall  hereafter  give 
an  account,— one  iu  France,  and  one  in  England, — by  both  of 
which  their  power  was  considerably  damaged.  But  their  two 
most  formidable  opponents  were,  undoubtedly,  Locke  and  Vol- 
taire. The  immense  services  rendered  by  Locke  in  lessening  the 
reputation  of  the  old  classical  school,  will  be  examined  in  anothei 
part  of  this  work ;  at  present  we  are  only  concerned  with  the 
steps  taken  bj  Voltaire, 

The  authority  wielded  by  the  great  classicial  scholars,  rested 
not  only  on  their  abilities,  which  are  undeniable,  but  also  on  the 
supposed  dignity  of  their  pursuits.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  ancient  history  possessed  some  inherent  superiority  over 
modern  history;  and  this  being  taken  for  granted,  the  inference 
naturally  followed,  that  the  cultivators  of  the  one  were  more 
praiseworthy  than  the  cultivators  of  the  other ;  and  that  a 
Frenchman,  for  instance,  who  should  write  the  history  of  some 
Greek  republic,  displayed  a  nobler  turn  of  mind  than  if  he  had 
written  the  history  of  his  own  country.  This  singular  prejudice 
had  for  centuries  been  a  traditional  notion ;  which  men  accepted, 
because  they  had  received  it  from  their  fathers,  and  which  it 
would  have  been  almost  an  impiety  to  dispute.  The  result  was, 
that  the  few  really  able  writers  on  history  devoted  themselves 
chiefly  to  that  of  the  ancients ;  or,  if  they  published  an  account 
of  modem  times,  they  handled  their  theme,  not  according  to 
modem  ideas,  but  according  to  ideas  gathered  from  their  more 
favourite  pursuit.  This  confusion  of  the  standard  of  one  age 
with  the  standard  of  another,  caused  a  double  evil.  Historians, 
by  adopting  this  plan,  injured  the  originality  of  their  own  minds; 
and,  what  was  far  worse,  they  set  a  bad  example  to  the  literature 
of  their  country.  For,  every  great  nation  has  a  mode  of  expression, 
and  of  thought,  peculiar  to  itself,  and  with  which  its  sympathies 
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lire  intimately  connected.  To  introduce  any  foreign  model,  how- 
ever admirable  it  may  be,  is  to  violate  this  connexion,  and  to  im- 
pair the  value  of  literature  by  limiting  the  scope  of  its  action. 
By  such  a  course,  the  taste  may  possibly  be  refined,  but  the 
vigour  will  certainly  be  weakened.  Indeed,  the  refinement  of 
the  taste  may  well  be  doubted,  when  we  see  what  has  taken  place 
in  our  country,  where  our  great  scholars  have  corrupted  the  Eng- 
lish language  by  a  jargon  so  uncouth,  thato  plain  man  can  hardly 
discern  the  real  lack  of  ideas  which  their  barbarous  and  mottled 
dialect  strives  to  hide.**'  At  all  events,  it  is  certain,  that  every 
people  worthy  of  being  called  a  nation,  possess  in  their  own  lan- 
guage ample  resources  for  expressing  the  highest  ideas  they  arc 
able  to  form ;  and  although,  in  matters  of  science,  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  coin  such  words  as  are  more  easily  understood  in  foreign 
countries,  it  is  a  grave  offence  to  depart  on  other  subjects  from 
the  vernacular  speech ;  and  it  is  a  still  graver  one,  to  introduce 
notions  and  standards  for  action,  suited  perhaps  to  former  times, 
but  which  the  march  of  society  has  left  far  behind,  and  with 
which  we  have  no  real  sympathy,  though  they  may  excite  that 
sickly  and  artificial  interest,  which  the  classical  prejudices  of 
early  education  still  contrive  to  create. 

It  was  against  these  evils  that  Voltaire  entered  the  field. 
The  wit  and  the  ridicule  with  which  he  attacked  the  dreaming 
scholars  of  his  own  time,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  studied  his  works.  Not,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  he 
used  these  weapons  as  a  substitute  for  argument,  still  less  that 
he  feU  into  the  error  of  making  ridicule  a  test  for  truth.  No  one 
could  reason  more  closely  than  Voltaire,  when  reasoning  suited 
his  purpose.  But  he  had  to  deal  with  men  impervious  to  argu- 
ment ;  men  whose  inordinate  reverence  for  antiquity  had  only 
left  them  two  ideas,  namely,  that  every  thing  old  is  right,  and 
that  every  thing  new  is  wrong.  To  argue  against  these  opin- 
ions would  be  idle  indeed  ;  the  only  other  resource  was,  to  make 
them  ridiculous,  and  weaken  their  influence,  by  holding  up  their 

""  With  the  single  exception  of  Porson,  not  one  of  the  great  English  echolan 
has  shown  an  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  his  native  language ;  and  many  of  them, 
such  as  Parr  (in  all  his  works)  and  Bentley  (in  his  mad  edition  of  Milton),  have  done 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  corrupt  it.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
principal  reason  why  well-educated  women  write  and  converse  in  a  purer  style  than 
well-educated  men,  is  because  they  have  not  formed  their  taste  according  to  those 
ancient  classical  standards,  which,  admirable  as  they  are  in  themselves,  should  never 
oe  introduced  into  a  state  of  society  unfitted  for  them.  To  this  may  be  added,  that 
Cobbett,  the  most  racy  and  idiomatic  of  all  our  writers,  and  Erskine,  by  far  the 
greatest  of  our  fore&sio  orators,  knew  little  or  nothing  of  any  ancient  language ; 
%nd  the  same  observation  applies  to  Shakespeare.  On  the  supposed  connection  be- 
tween the  improvement  of  taste  and  the  study  of  clasacal  models,  there  are  some 
remarks  worth  attecding  to  in  JUi^s  Thimit  9t  Pratigv4  de  la  Scietut  Soeiale^  vol 
L  pp.  98-101. 
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authors  to  contempt.  This  was  one  of  the  tasks  Voltaiie  sei 
himself  to  perform  ;  and  he  did  it  welL"'  He,  therefore,  used 
ridicule,  not  as  the  test  of  truth,  but  as  the  scourge  of  folly. 
And  with  such  effect  was  the  punishment  administered,  that  not 
only  did  the  pedants  and  theologians  of  his  own  time  wince 
under  the  lash,  but  even  their  successors  feel  their  ears  tingle 
when  they  read  his  biting  words ;  and  they  revenge  themselves 
by  reviling  the  memor]|of  that  great  writer,  whose  works  arc  as 
a  thorn  in  their  side,  and  whose  very  name  they  hold  in  undis- 
guised abhorrence. 

These  two  classes  have,  indeed,  reasons  enough  for  the  hatred 
with  which  they  still  regard  the  greatest  Frenchman  of  the  eigh- 
teenth  century.  For,  Voltaire  did  more  than  any  other  man  to 
sap  the  foundation  of  ecclesiastical  power,  and  to  destroy  the  su- 
premacy of  classical  studies.  This  is  not  the  place  for  discussing 
the  theological  opinions  which  he  attacked ;  but  of  the  state  of 
classical  opinions  an  idea  may  be  formed,  by  considering  some  of 
those  circumstances  which  were  recorded'  by  the  ancients  respect- 
ing their  history,  and  which,  until  the  appearance  of  Voltaire, 
were  implicitly  believed  by  modem  scholars,  and  through  them 
by  the  people  at  large. 

It  was  believed  that,  in  ancient  times.  Mars  ravished  a  virgin, 
and  that  the  offspring  of  the  intrigue  were  no  other  than  Rom- 
ulus and  Bemus,  both  of  whom  it  was  intended  to  put  to  death; 
but  they  were  fortunately  saved  by  the  attentions  of  a  she-woli 
and  a  woodpecker ;  the  wolf  giving  them  suck,  and  the  wood- 
pecker protecting  them  from  insects.  It  was,  moreover,  believed 
that  Romulus  and  Remus,  when  grown  up  to  man's  estate,  de- 
termined to  build  a  city,  and  that,  being  joined  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Trojan  warriors,  they  succeeded  in  erecting  Rome. 
It  was  believed  that  both  brothers  came  to  an  untimely  end ; 
Remus  being  murdered,  and  Romulus  being  taken  up  to  heaven 
by  his  &ther,  who  descended  for  that  purpose  in  the  midst  of  n 
tempest.  The  great  scholars  then  proceeded  to  relate  the  suc- 
cession of  several  other  kings ;  the  most  remarkable  of  whom  was 
Kuma,  whose  only  communications  with  his  wife  were  carried  on 
in  a  sacred  grove.  Another  of  the  sovereigns  of  Rome  was  Tul- 
lus  Hostilius,  who,  having  offended  the  clergy,  perished  from  the 
effects  of  their  anger ;  his  death  being  caused  by  lightning,  and 

"*  **  We  can  best  Judge  from  the  Jesuitical  rage  with  which  he  was  persetmted, 
how  admirably  he  had  deUneated  the  weaknesses  and  presumption  of  the  interpret- 
ers of  the  ancients,  who  shone  in  the  schools  and  academies,  and  had  acquired 
great  reputation  by  their  various  and  copiously  exhibited  learning."  Schlo89er*i 
Kig/Ueenth  CefUury,  vol.  i.  p.  120.  At  p.  270,  M.  Schtosser  says,  *' And  it  was  only 
a  man  of  Voltaire^s  wit  and  talents,  who  could  throw  the  light  of  an  entirely  new 
criticism  upon  the  darkness  of  those  grubbing  and  collecting  pedants.^* 
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Preceded  by  pestflence.  Then  again,  there  was  one  Serviua 
'ullius,  who  was  also  a  king,  and  whose  greatness  was  prognos- 
ticated by  the  appearance  of  flames  round  his  head  as  he  was 
sleeping  in  his  cradle.  After  this,  it  was  but  a  slight  matter 
that  the  ordinary  laws  of  mortality  should  be  suspended ;  we 
were,  therefore,  assured  that  those  ignorant  barbarians,  the  early 
Bomans,  pass^  two  hundred  and  forty-five  years  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  only  seven  kings,  all  of  whem  were  elected  in  the 
prime  of  life,  one  of  whom  was  expelled  the  city,  and  three  of 
whom  were  put  to  death. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  idle  stories  in  which  the  great  scholars 
took  intense  delight,  and  which,  during  many  centuries,  wore  sup- 

Ksed  to  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  annals  of  the  Latin  empire, 
deed,  so  universal  was  the  credulity,  that,  until  they  were  de- 
stroyed by  Voltaire,  there  were  only  four  writers  who  had  ventured 
openly  to  attack  them.  Cluverius,  Perizonius,  Pouilly,  and  Beau- 
fort, were  the  names  of  these  bold  innovators ;  but  by  none  of 
them  was  any  impression  made  on  the  public  mind.  The  works 
of  Cluverius  and  Perizonius,  being  composed  in  Latin,  were  ad- 
dressed entirely  to  a  class  of  readers  who,  infatuated  with  a  love 
of  antiquity,  would  listen  to  nothing  that  diminished  the  reputa- 
tion of  its  history.  Pouilly  and  Beaufort  wrote  in  French ;  both 
of  them,  and  especially  Beaufort,  were  men  of  considerable  abil- 
ity ;  but  their  powers  were  not  versatile  eoougfa  to  enable  them 
to  extirpate  prejudices  which  were  so  strongly  protected,  and 
which  had  been  fostered  by  the  education  of  many  successive 
generations. 

The  service,  therefore,  rendered  by  Voltaire  in  purging  history 
of  these  foolish  conceits,  is,  not  that  he  was  the  first  by  whom 
they  were  attacked,  but  that  he  was  the  first  to  attack  them 
with  success ;  and  this  because  he  was  also  the  first  who  mingled 
ridicule  with  ailment,  thus  not  only  assailing  the  system,  but 
also  weakening  the  authority  of  those  by  whom  the  system  was 
supported.  His  irony,  his  wit,  his  pungent  and  telling  sarcasms, 
produced  more  effect  than  the  gravest  arguments  could  have 
done ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  fully  justified  in 
using  those  great  resources  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him, 
since  by  their  aid  he  advanced  the  interests  of  truth,  and  relieved 
men  from  some  of  their  most  inveterate  prejudices. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  ridicule  was  the  only 
means  employed  by  Voltaire  in  effecting  this  important  object. 
Bo  far  from  that,  I  can  say  with  confidence,  after  a  careful  com- 
parison of  both  writers,  that  the  most  decisive  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  Niebuhr  against  the  early  history  of  Bome,  had  aU 
been  anticipated  by  Voltaire ;  in  whoi|8  works  they  may  be  founds 
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by  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  what  this  great  mac 
has  written,  instead  of  ignorantly  railing  against  him.  Without 
entering  into  needless  detail^  it  is  enough  to  mention  that^  amidst 
a  great  variety  of  very  ingenious  and  very  learned  discussion, 
Niebuhr  has  put  forward  several  views  with  which  later  criticg 
have  been  dissatisfied  ;  but  that  there  are  three,  and  only  three, 
principles  which  are  fundamental  to  his  history,  and  which  it  is 
impossible  to  refute.  These  are  : — I.  That,  on  account  of  the 
inevitable  intermixture  of  fable  essential  to  a  rude  people,  no  na- 
tion can  possess  trustworthy  details  respecting  its  own  origin. 
II.  That  even  such  early  documents  as  the  Romans  might  have 
possessed,  had  been  destroyed  before  they  were  incorporated  into 
a  regular  history.  III.  That  ceremonies  established  in  honour 
of  certain  events  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  former  times, 
were  a  proof,  not  that  the  events  had  happened,  but  that  they 
wei-e  believed  to  have  happened.  The  whole  fabric  of  the  early 
history  of  Rome  at  once  fell  to  pieces,  as  soon  as  these  three  prin- 
ciples were  applied  to  it.  What,  however,  is  most  remarfatble, 
is,  that  not  only  are  all  three  laid  down  by  Voltaire,  but  their 
bearing  upon  Roman  history  is  distinctly  shown.  He  says  that 
no  nation  is  acquainted  with  its  own  origin ;  so  that  all  primitive 
history  is  necessarily  an  invention.'**  He  remarks,  that  since 
even  such  historical  works  as  the  Romans  once  possessed,  were 
all  destroyed  when  thw  city  was  burned,  no  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  the  accounts  which,  at  a  much  later  period,  are  given 
by  Livy  and  other  compOers.***  And,  as  innumerable  scholara 
busied  themselves  in  collecting  evidence  respecting  ceremonies 
instituted  in  celebration  of  certain  events,  and  then  appealed  to 
the  evidence  in  order  to  prove  the  events,  Voltaire  makes  a  re- 
flection which  now  seems  very  obvious,  but  which  these  learned 
men  had  entirely  overlooked.  He  notices,  that  their  labour  if* 
bootless,  because  the  date  of  the  evidence  is,  with  extremely  fCT 
exceptions,  much  later  than  the  date  of  the  event  to  which  it  re- 

"^  "CTest  rimaginatioD  scule  qui  a  6crit  les  premieres  histoires.  Non  seulement 
ohaqLe  peuple  inventa  son  origine,  mais  il  inventa  aussi  Torigine  du  monde  entier." 
Diet.  Philoa,  article  Hiatoire,  sec.  2,  in  (Euvre9y  vol.  xl.  p.  195.  See  also  his  arti« 
cle  on  Chronology,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  77,  for  the  application  of  this  to  the  history  of 
Rome,  where  he  says,  "  Tite  Live  n'a  garde  de  dire  en  quelle  ann6e  Romulus  com- 
menca  son  pr^tendu  rfegne."  And  at  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  86,  **  tous  les  peuples  se  sont 
attribu6s  des  origines  imaginaires ;  et  aucun  n^a  touchA  k  la  veritable." 

13*  ii  Qu^on  fasse  attention  que  la  r^publique  romaine  a  6t6  cinq  cents  ans  san« 
hlstoriens ;  que  Tite  Live  lui-meme  deplore  la  perte  des  autrcs  monuments  qui  p^-> 
rirent  presque  tous  dans  Tinccndie  de  ^me,"  &c.  Diet.  PMlos,  in  (Buvrea^  voL  xl.  pw 
202.  At  p.  188,  **ce  peuple,  si  recent  en  comparaison  des  nations  asiatiques,  a  (M 
cinq  cents  ann^es  sans  historiens.  Ainsi,  U  n'est  pas  surprenant  que  Romulus  ait 
M  le  tils  de  Mars,  qu^une  louve  ait  £te  sa  nourrice,  qu^il  ait  march6  aveo  niOlt 
bommes  de  son  village  de  Rome  contre  vingt-cinq  mille  combattnots  du  village  dot 
Babini.'' 
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fere.  In  Buch  cases,  the  existence  of  a  festival,  or  of  a  monunient, 
proves,  indeed,  the  belief  which  men  entertain,  but  by  no  means 
proves  the  reality  of  the  occurrence  concerning  which  the  belief 
is  held.*'*  This  simple,  but  important  maxim,  is,  even  in  our 
own  days,  constantly  lost  sight  of,  while  before  the  eighteenth 
century  it  was  universally  neglected.  Hence  it  was  that  histo- 
rians were  able  to  accumulate  fables  which  were  believed  without 
examination  ;**'  it  being  altogether  forgotten,  that  fables,  as  Vol- 
taire says,  begin  to  be  current  in  one  generation,  are  established 
in  the  second,  become  respectable  in  the  third,  while  in  the  fourth 
generation  temples  are  raised  in  honour  of  them.'*^ 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  stating  the  immense  ob- 
ligations history  is  under  to  Voltaire,  because,  in  England  there 
exists  against  him  a  prejudice,  which  nothing  but  ignorance,  or 
something  worse  than  ignorance,  can  excuse  ;^''  and  because, 

^  *^  Par  quel  excea  dc  d6mence»  par  quel  opiDiAtret6  absurde,  tant  de  compila- 
teura  ont-ils  touIu  prouver  dans  tant  de  volumes  6normes,  qu'une  fete  publiqae 
6tablie  ea  rn^moire  d^un  dv^nement  6tait  nae  demonstration  de  la  verit6  de  cet 
6v6nement?'*  Essai  mr  U»  M<enr»y  in  OSuvret^  vol.  xt.  p^  1(»9.  See  also  the  same 
remaric  applied  to  raonaments,  in  chap.  cxcTii.,  (EuvreSy  toI.  xviii.  pp.  412-414  ;  and 
again,  in  voL  xl.  pp.  203,  204. 

*"  ^*  La  plupart  des  histoires  ont  kik  cnies  sans  examen,  et  cette  ci^ance  est  un 
pr6jug6.  Fabius  Pictor  raconte  que,  plusieurs  si^cles  avant  lui,  nne  Testale  de  la 
ville  d^Albe,  allant  paiser  de  Teau  dans  sa  cruche,  fut  viol^e,  qu^elle  accoucha  de 
Romulus  et  de  R^mus,  qu*ils  furent  nourris  par  une  louve,  etc.  Le  peuple  romain 
crut  cette  fable ;  il  n^cxamina  point  si  dans  ce  temps-li^  il  y  avait  des  vcstales  dans 
le  Latium,  s'il  6tait  vraisemblable  que  la  fille  d^un  roi  sortit  de  son  couvent  avec  sa 
cruche,  sMl  6tait  probable  qu*une  louve  allait&t  deux  enfants  au  lieu  de  les  manger ; 
le  pr^jugd  s'6tablit.*'    Diet.  Philos.  article  PriJuffiM,  in  (Euvret,  vol.  xli.  pp.  488,  489. 

'^  "Les  amateurs  du  merveilleux  disaient:  Il  faut  bien  que  ces  faits  soient 
vrais,  puisque  tants  de  monuments  en  sont  la  preuve.  Et  nous  disions :  II  faut  bien 
quMls  soient  faux,  puisque  le  vulgalre  les  a  crus.  Unc  fable  a  quelque  cours  dans 
une  generation;  elle  s^etablit  dans  la  secoudc;  elle  devient  respectable  dans  la 
troisieme ;  la  quatri&me  lui  ei^ve  des  temples.*^  FragtMnU  tur  rHUioire^  article  i., 
in  (Euvres^  vol.  xxvii.  pp.  158,  169. 

"*  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  ignorance  has  been  fortified  by  bigotry ;  for, 
as  Lord  Campbell  truly  says  of  Voltaire,  **  since  the  French  Revolution,  an  indis- 
criminate abuse  of  this  author  has  been  in  England  the  test  of  orthodoxy  and  loy- 
alty." CcanpMPs  ChiefrJvMtioe$,  vol.  11.  p.  335.  Indeed,  so  extensively  has  the  pub- 
lic mind  been  prejudiced  against  this  great  man,  that,  until  a  very  few  years  agOt 
when  Lord  Brougham  published  a  life  of  him,  there  was  no  book  in  the  English 
language  containing  even  a  tolerable  account  of  one  of  the  most  influential  writers 
France  has  produced.  This  work  of  Lord  Brougham^s,  though  a  middling  perform 
ance,  is  at  least  an  honest  one,  and,  as  it  harmonizes  with  the  general  spirit  of  out 
time,  it  has  probably  had  considerable  weight  In  it  he  says  of  Voltaire,  "nor  can 
any  one  since  the  days  of  Luther  be  named,  to  whom  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  nay, 
the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind  from  spiritual  tyranny,  owes  a  more  lasting  . 
debt  of  gratitude."  Broupharn'i  Lifi  of  Voltaire,  p.  132.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
better  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  understood,  the  more  the  reputation 
of  Voltaire  will  increase ;  as  was  clearly  foreseen  by  a  celebrated  writer  nearly  a  gen* 
eration  ago.  In  1831,  Lerminier  wrote  these  remarkable,  and,  as  the  result  has 
proved,  prophetic  words :  "  l\  est  temps  de  revenir  4  des  sentimens  plus  respectueux . 
pour  la  m^moire  de  Voltaire. . .  .  Voltaire  a  fait  pour  la  France  ce  que  I^ibnitz  a 
fait  pour  TAllcmagne ;  pendant  troLs-quarts  de  si^cle  il  a  repr^ente  son  pays,  puis* 
Mint  4  la  maui&ro  de  Luther  et  de  Napoleon;  il  est  destine  i\  survivre  &  bien  dof 
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taking  him  on  the  whole,  he  is  probably  the  greatest  historian 
Europe  has  yet  produced.  In  reference,  however,  to  the  mental 
habits  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  important  to  show,  that  in 
the  same  period  similar  comprehensiveness  was  being  displayed 
by  other  French  historians;  so  that  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others, 
we  shall  find  that  a  large  share  of  what  is  efiected,  even  by  the 
most  eminent  men,  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  age  in  which 
they  Kve. 

The  vast  labours  of  Voltaire  towards  reforming  the  old  method 
of  writing  history,  were  greatly  aided  by  those  important  works 
which  Montesquieu  put  forward  during  the  same  period.  In 
1734,*'"  this  remarkable  man  published  what  may  be  truly 
called  the  first  book  in  which  there  can  be  found  any  information 
concerning  the  real  history  of  Rome  ;  because  it  is  also  the  first 
in  which  the  affairs  of  the  ancient  world  are  treated  in  a  large 
and  comprehensive  spirit."*  Fourteen  years  later,  there  ap- 
peared, by  the  same  author,  the  Spirit  of  Law8  ;  a  more  famous 
production,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not  a  greater  one.  The  im- 
mense merit  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  is,  indeed,  incontestable,  and 
cannot  be  affected  by  the  captious  attempts  made  to  diminish 
it  by  those  minute  critics,  who  seem  to  thiuk  that  when  they 
detect  the  occasional  errors  of  a  great  man,  they  in  some  degree 
reduce  him  to  their  own  level.  It  is  not  such  petty  cavilling 
which  can  destroy  an  European  reputation ;  and  the  noble  work 
of  Montesquieu  will  long  survive  all  attacks  of  this  kind,  because 
its  lai^  and  suggestive  generalizations  would  retain  their  value 
even  if  the  particular  facts  of  which  the  illustrations  consist  were 
all  unfounded.* '«  Still,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  in  point 
of  original  thought  it  is  barely  equal  to  his  earlier  work,  though 
it  is  unquestionably  the  fruit  of  much  greater  reading.     With- 

gloires,  et  je  plains  ceux  qai  se  sont  oubli^s  jusqu'd  laisaer  tomber  des  paroles 
d^daigneuses  sur  le  g6nie  de  cet  homme."  LemUnierj  Philosopkie  da  Droii^  rot 
I.  p.  199.  Compare  the  glowing  eulogy  in  Longehamp  et  Wagniere^  IfSmoiret  wr 
Voltaire^  vol.  ii.  pp.  888,  889,  with  the  remarks  of  Saint-Lambert,  in  Mem,  d^Epinay^ 
ToL  i.  p.  268. 

^   Vie  de  MorUeequieu^  p.  xiv.  prefixed  to  his  works. 

*"  Before  Montesquieu,  the  only  two  great  thinkers  who  had  really  studied  Ro- 
man history  were  MacchiaTelli  and  Vico:  but  Macchiayelli  did  not  attempt  any  thing 
approaching  the  generalizations  of  Montesquieu,  and  he  suffered,  moreoTer,  from 
the  serious  deficiency  of  being  too  much  occupied  with  the  practical  utility  of  his 
subject.  Vico,  whose  genius  was  perhaps  even  more  vast  than  that  of  Montesquieu, 
.  can  hardly  be  considered  his  rival ;  for,  though  his  Sciema  Nova  contains  the  mail 
profound  views  on  ancient  history,  they  are  rather  glimpses  of  truth,  than  a  systo* 
matic  investigation  of  anv  one  period. 

"■  Which  M.  Guizot  {CivilUation  en  France^  vol.  iv.  p.  86),  In  his  remarks  od 
the  Eenrii  dee  LoU^  does  not  take  sufficiently  into  consideration.  A  juster  apprecia- 
tion or  Montesquieu  wiU  be  found  in  CouHn^  Hiet.  de  la  PhUoeophiey  part  ii.  vol  i, 
p.  182;  and  in  Comte,  Philoeophie  Poeitive,  vol  iv.  pp.  243-262,  261.  Compare 
Charlee  Chmtey  TVaiti  de  Ligielaiion,  vol.  i.  p.  125,  with  Meyer^  Esprit  dee  fnitittUionM 
tludiciairett  voL  i.  p.  lii.  respecting,  the  vast  innovations  he  introduced. 
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fat,  however,  institutiDg  a  compariflon  between  them,  onr  pres- 
ent object  is  merely  to  consider  the  contributions  they  jointly 
contain  towards  a  right  understanding  of  history,  and  the  way  in 
which  those  contributions  are  connected  with  the  general  spirit 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  tliifl  point  of  view,  there  are,  in  the  works  of  Montesquieu, 
two  leading  peculiarities.  The  first  is,  the  complete  rejection  of 
those  personal  anecdotes,  and  those  trivial  details  respecting  in- 
dividuals, which  belong  to  biography,  but  with  which,  as  Mon- 
tesquieu clearly  saw,  history  ha.8  no  concern.  The  other  pecu* 
liarit}'  is,  the  very  remarkable  attempt  which  he  first  made  to 
effect  an  union  between  the  history  of  man  and  those  sciences 
which  deal  with  the  external  world.  As  these  are  the  two  great 
characteristics  of  the  method  adopted  by  Montesquieu,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  some  account  of  them,  before  we  can  under- 
stand the  place  he  really  occupies,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
philosophy  of  history. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Voltaire  had  strongly  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  reforming  history,  by  paying  more  attention  to 
the  history  of  the  people,  and  less  attention  to  that  of  their  po- 
litical fend  military  rulers.  We  have  also  seen,  that  this  great 
improvement  was  so  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  that  it 
was  generally  and  quickly  adopted,  and  thus  became  an  indica- 
tion  of  those  democratic  tendencies,  of  which  it  was  in  re- 
ality a  result.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  Montesquieu 
should  have  taken  the  same  course,  even  before  the  movement 
had  been  clearly  declared ;  since  he,  like  most  great  thinkers, 
was  a  representative  of  the  intellectual  condition,  and  a  satisfiei 
of  the  intellectual  wants,  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

But,  what  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  Montesquieu  in 
this  matter,  is,  that  with  him  a  contempt  for  those  details  re* 
specting  courts,  ministers,  and  princes,  in  which  ordinary  com* 
pilers  take  great  delight,  was  accompanied  by  an  equal  contempt 
for  other  details  which  are  really  interesting,  because  they  con- 
cern the  mental  habits  of  the  few  truly  eminent  men  who,  from 
time  to  time,  have  appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  life.  Thid 
was  because  Montesquieu  perceived  that  though  these  things  are 
very  interesting,  they  are  also  very  unimportant.  He  knew, 
what  no  historian  before  him  had  even  suspected,  that  in  the 
great  march  of  human  affitirs,  individual  peculiarities  count  for 
nothing ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  historian  has  no  business  with 
them,  but  should  leave  them  to  the  biographer,  to  whose  prov- 
ince they  properly  belong.  The  consequence  is,  that  not  only 
does  he  treat  the  most  powerful  princes  with  such  disregard  ai 
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to  relate  the  reigns  of  six  emperors  in  two  lines/''  bnt  he  co!i« 
stantly  enforces  the  necessity,  even  in  the  case  of  eminent  men, 
of  subordinating  their  special  influence  to  the  more  general  in- 
fluence of  the  surrounding  society.  Thus,  many  writers  had 
ascribed  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  Republic  to  the  ambition  of 
CiBsar  and  Pompey,  and  particularly  to  the  deep  schemes  ot 
Osesar.  This,  Montesquieu  totally  denies.  Ac(H>rding  to  his 
view  of  history,  no  great  alteration  can  be  eflfected,  except  by  vir- 
tue of  a  long  train  of  antecedents,  where  alone  we  are  to  seek 
the  cause  of  what  to  a  superficial  eye  is  the  work  of  individuals. 
The  republic,  therefore,  was  overthrown,  not  by  CsBsar  and  Pom- 
pey, but  by  that  state  of  things  which  made  the  success  of  OsBsar 
and  Pompey  possible.*'*  It  is  thus  that  the  events  which  ordi- 
naiy  historians  relate,  are  utterly  valueless.  Such  events,  in- 
stead of  being  causes,  are  merely  the  occasions  on  which  the  real 
causes  act.***  They  may  be  called  the  accidents  of  history ;  and 
they  must  be  treated  as  subservient  to  those  vast  and  compre- 
hensive conditions,  by  which  alone  the  rise  and  Ml  ai  nations 
are  ultimately  governed.  "• 

This,  then,  was  the  first  great  merit  of  Montesquieu,  that  he 
effected  a  complete  separation  between  biography  and  history, 
and  taught  historians  to  study,  not  the  peculiarities  of  individual 
character,  but  the  general  aspect  of  the  society  in  which  the  pe- 
culiarities appeared.  If  this  remarkable  man  had  accomplished 
nothing  further,  he  would  have  rendered  an  incalculable  service 
to  history,  by  pointing  out  how  one  of  its  most  fertile  sources  ol 
error  might  be  safely  removed.  And  although,  unhappily,  we 
have  not  yet  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  his  example,  this  is  be- 
cause his  successors  have  rarely  had  the  capacity  of  rising  to  so 
high  a  generalization :  it  is,  however,  certain,  that  since  his  time, 
an  approximation  towards  such  elevated  views  may  be  noticed, 
even  among  those  inferior  writers  who,  for  want  of  sufficient 
grasp,  are  unable  to  adopt  them  to  their  full  extent. 

*"  He  says  of  the  emperor  Maximin,  **  il  fat  ta^  avec  son  fila  par  sea  aoldata. 
LcB  deux  premiers  Gordieoa  p6rireiit  en  Afrique.  Maxime,  Balbin,  ct  le  troisidme 
Gordien  furent  massacr^.^  Orandeur  et  VSeadenee  tks  Ramaifis,  chap,  xri.,  io 
(BWret  de  MonUsquieu,  p.  167. 

'^  Ibid,  chap,  xi.,  IQ  (Ew/reg  de  MonU$quieH,  pp.  149-153.  Compare  a  dimilai 
remark,  respecting  Charles  XII.,  in  Bsprit  de*  Lots,  livre  x.  chap,  xiii.,  (Eutres 
p.  260. 

'*  On  the  difference  between  cause  and  occasion,  see  Orandeur  et  JMetid.  chap. 
L  p.  126. 

t"  <«  n  7  a  des  causes  gAn^rales,  soit  morales,  soit  physiques,  qui  a^ssent  dans 
ehaque  monarehie,  I'^lbrent,  la  maintiennent,  on  la  prjcipitent ;  tou»  les  acddenti 
lont  sonmis  k  ces  causes;  et  si  le  hssard  d'nne  bataiUe,  c'est-A-dire  une  cause  pap- 
tlcuUdre,  a  rum6  un  6tat,  U  y  avoit  une  cause  edndrale  qui  falsoit  que  cet  4tat, 
ievoit  p^rlr  par  une  seule  bataille.  En  un  mot,  rallure  principale  entralne  avec  eH« 
us  les  accidents  particuHers.**     Orand.  et  DScad  dM  Rtmame^  chap,  xriii.  p.  171 
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In  addition  to  this,  Montesquieu  made  another  gie'at  advance 
In  the  method  of  treating  history.  He  was  the  first  who,  in  an 
inquiry  into  the  relations  between  the  social  conditions  of  a  coun- 
try and  its  jurisprudence,  called  in  the  aid  of  physical  knowledge, 
in  order  to  ascertain  how  the  character  of  any  given  civilization 
is  modified  by  the  action  of  the  external  world.  In  his  work  on 
the  Spirit  of  LatoSy  he  studies  the  way  in  which  both  the  civil 
and  political  legislation  of  a  people  are  naturally  connected  with 
their  climate,  soil,  and  food.'^^  It  is  true,  that  in  this  vast  en* 
terprise  he  almost  entirely  fiailed ;  but  this  was  because  meteorol- 
ogy, chemistry,  and  physiology,  were  stiU  too  backward  to  admit 
of  such  an  undertaking.  This,  however,  affects  the  value  only 
of  his  conclusions,  not  of  his  method;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  wo 
see  the  great  thinker  tracing  the  outline  of  a  plan,  which,  in  the 
then  state  of  knowledge,  it  was  impossible  to  fill  up,  and  the 
completion  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave  to  the  riper  expe- 
rience and  more  powerful  resources  of  a  later  age.  Thus  to  an- 
ticipate the  march  of  the  human  intellect,  and,  as  it  were,  fore- 
stall its  subsequent  acquisitions,  is  the  peculiar  prerogative  of 
minds  of  the  highest  order ;  and  it  is  this  which  gives  to  the 
writings  of  Montesquieu  a  oertain  fragmentary  and  provisional 
appearance,  which  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  profoundly 
speculative  genius  dealing  with  materials  that  were  intractable, 
simply  because  science  had  not  yet  reduced  them  to  order  by 
genendizing  the  laws  of  their  phenomena.  Hence  it  is,  that 
many  of  the  inferences  drawn  by  Montesquieu  are  untenable ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  those  regarding  the  effect  of  diet  in  stimu- 
lating population  by  increasing  the  fecundity  of  women, '^^  and 
the  effect  of  climate  in  altering  the  proportion  between  the  births 
of  the  sexes.  *^*  In  other  cases,  an  increased  acquaintance  with 
barbarous  nations  has  sufficed  to  correct  his  conclusions,  particu- 
larly those  concerning  the  effect  which  he  supposed  climate  to 
produce  on  individual  character ;  for  we  have  now  the  most  de- 
cisive evidence,  that  he  was  wrong  in  asserting' <"  that  hot  cli- 
mates make  people  unchaste  and  cowardly,  while  cold  climates 
make  them  virtuous  and  brave. 

These,  indeed,  are  comparatively  trifling  objections,  because, 
in  all  the  highest  branches  of  knowledge,  the  main  difficulty  is, 
not  to  discover  facts,  but  to  discover  the  true  method  according 
to  which  the  laws  of  the  facts  may  be  ascertained.*^^     In  this, 

"*  De  PEsprit  de9  LoiSy  books  xW,  to  XTiii.  inelusiTe ;  in  (Etwres,  pp.  300-38A. 

""  Jhid.  liyre  xxiii.  chap.  xiii.  p.  395.  Compare  Burdock,  Traiik  de  FhtfMogis^ 
rol.  ii.  p.  116. 

""  Ibid.  Hvre  xvl.  chap,  iv.,  and  livre  xxiiJ.  chap.  xii.  pp.  817,  895. 

^  /M<l.  IWre  xiT.  chap,  ii.,  li^re  xTii.  chap,  ii.,  and  elsewhere. 

'^^  On  the  stfpreme  importance  of  metfaod,  see  my  defence  of  Bichat  in  the  next 
ckaoter. 
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Montesqtdi^a  performed  a  double  service,  since  he  not  only  en« 
riched  history,  bufc  also  strengthened  its  foundation.  He  en- 
riched history  by  incorporating  with  it  physical  inquiries ;  and 
he  strengthened  history  by  separating  it  from  biography,  and 
thus  freeing  it  from  details  which  are  always  unimportant,  and 
often  unauthentic.  And  although  he  committed  the  error  oi 
itudjdng  the  influence  of  nature  over  men  considered  as  indi- 
viduals,'^^ rather  than  over  men  considered  as  an  aggregate  so* 
ciety,  this  arose  principally  from  the  feet  that,  in  his  time,  the 
resources  necessary  for  the  more  complicated  study  had  not  yet 
been  created.  Those  resources,  as  I  have  shown,  are  political 
economy  and  statistics :  political  economy  supplying  the  means 
of  connecting  the  laws  of  physical  agents  with  the  laws  of  the 
inequality  of  wealth,  and,  therefore,  with  a  great  variety  of  so- 
cial disturbances ;  while  statistics  enable  us  to  verify  those  laws 
in  their  widest  extent,  and  to  prove  how  completely  the  volition 
of  individual  men  is  controlled  by  their  antecedents,  and  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  It  was,  therefore,  not 
only  natural,  but  inevitable,  that  Montesquieu  should  fail  in  his 
magnificent  attempt  to  unite  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  with 
the  laws  of  external  natiire.  He  failed,  partly  because  the  sci- 
ences of  external  nature  were  too  backward,  and  partly  because 
those  other  branches  of  knowledge  which  connect  nature  with 
man  were  still  unformed.  For,  as  to  political  economy,  it  had 
no  existence  as  a  science  until  the  publication  of  the  Wealth  oj 
Natiofis  in  1776,  twenty-one  years  after  the  death  of  Montes- 
quieu. As  to  statistics,  their  philosophy  is  a  still  more  recent 
creation,  since  it  is  only  during  the  last  thirty  years  that  they 
had  been  systematically  applied  to  social  phenomena ;  the  earlier 
statisticians  being  merely  a  body  of  industrious  collectors,  groping 
in  the  dark,  bringing  together  facts  of  every  kind  without  selection 
or  method,  and  whose  labours  were  consequently  unavailable  for 
those  important  purposes  to  which  they  have  been  successfully 
applied  during  the  present  generation. 

Only  two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Spirit  ofLau^^ 
Turgot  delivered  those  celebrated  lectures,  of  which  it  has  been 
said,  that  in  them  he  created  the  philosophy  of  history.**^     This 

*^  How  completely  futile  this  was,  as  regards  results,  is  evident  fVoixi  the  fact, 
tliat  a  hundred  years  after  he  wrote,  we,  with  all  our  increased  Icnowledge,  can 
affirm  nothing  positively  respecting  the  direct  action  of  climate,  food,  and  soil,  in 
modifying  individual  character ;  though  it  has,  I  trust,  appeared  in  the  second  chap- 
ter of  this  Introduction,  that  something  can  be  ascertained  respecting  their  indirect 
action,  that  is,  their  action  on  individoal  minds  through  the  medium  of  social  and 
economical  organization. 

i«*  "II  a  cr64  en  1750  la  philosophic  de  l^istoire  dans  ses  deux  discoun  pro- 
nonces  en  Sorbonne."  (7oMin,  Higt,  d$  la  PkUotophie^  I.  s^rie,  vol  i.  p.  147. 
'  There  is  a  abort  notice  of  these  striking  productions  in  Condofctt^  VU  de  Ihtrgoi 
up.  1M6. 
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praise  is  somewhat  exaggerated;  for  in  the  most  important  mat* 
ters  relating  to  the  philosophy  of  his  suljject,  he  takes  the  same 
view  as  Montesquieu ;  and  Montesquiea,  hesides  preceding  him 
in  point  of  time,  was  his  superior  certainly  in  learning,  perhaps 
in  genius.  Still,  the  merit  of  Turgot  is  immense  ;  and  he  be* 
longs  to  that  extremely  small  class  of  men,  who  have  looked  at 
history  comprehensively,  and  have  recognised  the  almost  bound- 
less knowledge  needed  for  its  investigation.  In  this  respect,  his 
method  is  identical  with  that  of  Montesquieu,  since  both  of  these 
great  men  excluded  from  their  scheme  the  personal  details  which 
ordinary  historians  accumulate,  and  concentrated  their  attention 
upon  those  lai^  general  causes,  by  the  operation  of  which  the 
destinies  of  nations  are  permanently  affected.  Turgot  clearly 
perceived,  that,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  events  produced 
by  the  play  of  human  passions,  there  is  amid  this  apparent  con- 
fusion, a  principle  of  order,  and  a  regularity  of  march,  not  to  be 
mistaken  by  those  whose  grasp  is  firm  enough  to  seize  the  his- 
tory of  man  as  a  complete  and  single  whole. ^**  It  is  true  that 
Turgot,  subsequently  engaged  in  political  life,  never  possessed 
sufficient  leisure  to  fill  up  the  splendid  outline  of  what  he  so  suc- 
cessfully sketched :  but  though  in  the  execution  of  his  plan  he 
fell  short  of  Montesquieu,  still  the  analogy  between  the  two 
men  is  obvious,  as  also  is  their  relation  to  the  age  in  which 
they  lived.  They,  as  well  as  Voltaire,  were  the  unconscious  ad- 
vocates of  the  democratic  movement,  inasmuch  as  they  discoun- 
tenanced the  homage  which  historians  had  formerly  paid  to 
individuals,  and  rescued  history  from  being  a  mere  recital  of  the 
deeds  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  rulers.  At  the  same  time, 
Turgot,  by  the  captivating  prospects  which  he  held  out  of  fiiture 
progress,***  and  by  the  picture  which  he  drew  of  the  capacity  of 
society  to  improve  itself,  increased  the  impatience  which  his 
countrymen  were  beginning  to  feel  against  that  despotic  govern- 
ment, in  whose  presence  amelioration  seemed  to  be  hopeless. 

'*'  Nothing  can  be  better  than  his  summary  of  this  vast  conception :  **  Tons  lea 
Iges  sont  enchain^  par  une  suite  de  causes  et  d^effets  qui  lient  T^tat  du  monde  A 
tous  ceux  qui  Tont  pr6cM6.**  Second  IHteowrs  en  Sorhonne^  in  (Euvree  de  TWiyof, 
vol.  ii.  p.  52.  Every  thing  Turgot  wrote  on  history  is  a  development  of  this  preg- 
nant sentence.  That  he  understood  the  necessity  of  an  historian  being  acquainted 
with  physical  science,  and  with  the  laws  of  the  configuration  of  the  earth,  climate, 
soil,  and  the  like,  is  evident  in  his  fragment,  La  OUgraphie  Politique^  in  CEWtrrM, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  166-208.  It  is  no  slight  proof  of  his  political  sagacity,  that  in  1760  he 
distinctly  foretold  the  freedom  of  the  American  colonies.  Compare  (Euvree  de 
Turaot^  vol  ii.  p.  66,  with  Mhn,  eur  T\argoty  vol.  i.  p.  139. 

^  A  confidence  which  is  apparent  in  his  economical  as  well  as  in  his  historical 
works.  In  1811,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  writes,  that  Turgot  "had  more  compre- 
hensive views  of  the  progress  of  society  than  any  man  since  Bacon  :^*  Mem,  €f 
MackintoeKt  vol.  ii.  p.  133;  and  see  a  similar  remark  by  Dugald  Stewart,  in  faH 
Philoe.  of  the  Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  246. 
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These,  and  similar  speculations,  which  now  for  the  first  time  ap« 
peared  in  French  literature,  stimulated  the  activity  of  the  intel* 
lectual  classes,  cheered  them  under  the  peroeoutioiis  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  and  emboldened  them  to  *  the  arduous  enter* 
prise  of  leading  on  the  people  to  attack  the  institutions  of  their 
native  land.  Thus  it  was^  that  in  France  every  thing  tended  to 
the  same  result.  Every  thing  indicated  the  approach  of  somo 
sharp  and  terrible  struggle,  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  presen' 
should  war  with  the  spirit  of  the  past ;  and  in  which  it  should 
be  finally  settled,  whether  the  people  of  France  could  free  them- 
selves from  the  chains  in  which  they  had  Icmg  been  held,  or 
whether,  missing  their  aim,  they  were  doomed  to  sink  still  bwer 
in  that  ignominious  vassalage,  which  makes  even  the  most 
splendid  periods  of  their  political  history  a  warning  and  a  lesson 
to  the  civilized  world. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

fBOZIHATB  OAUSSS  07  THS  FBBNOH  KBTOLPTION  AFTKE  TOB  HZDDLB  OV 
THB  maHTBSNTH  GBVTUBT. 

In  the  last  chapter  bat  oi&e^  I  have  attempted  to  aseertftin  what 
those  ciicumstanceB  were  which,  almost  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.,  prepared  the  way  for  the  French  RevolU' 
tion.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  has  been,,  that  the  French  in- 
tellect was  stimulated  into  activity  by  the  examples  and  teachings 
of  England ;  and  that  this  stimulus  caused,  or  at  all  events  en- 
couraged, a  great  breach  between  the  government  of  France  and 
its  literature ; — a  breach  the  more  remarkable,  because  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  literature,  notwithstanding  its  tem- 
porary brilliancy,  had  been  invariably  submissive,  and  had  inti- 
mately allied  itself  with  the  government,  which  was  always  ready 
to  reward  its  servicea  We  have  also  seen  that,  this  rupture 
having  arisen  between  the  governing  classes  and  the  intellectual 
classes,  it  followed,  that  the  former,  true  to  their  ancient  in- 
stincts, began  to  chastize  that  spirit  of  inquiry  to  which  they 
were  unaccustomed :  hence  those  persecutions  which,  with  hardly 
a  single  exception,  were  directed  against  every  man  of  letters, 
and  hence  too  those  systematic  attempts  to  reduce  literature  to 
a  subserviency  similar  to  that  in  which  it  had  been  held  under 
Louis  XIV.  It  has,  moreover,  appeared,  that  the  great  French- 
men of  the  eighteenth  century,  though  smarting  from  the  inju* 
ries  constantly  inflicted  on  them  by  the  government  and  the 
church,  abstained  firom  attacking  the  government,  but  directed 
ail  their  hostility  against  the  church.  This  apparent  anomaly, 
of  the  religious  institutions  being  assailed,  and  the  political  insti- 
tutions being  spared,  has  been  shown  to  be  a  perfectly  natural 
circumstance,  arising  out  of  the  antecedents  of  the  French  na* 
tion ;  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  what  those 
antecedents  were,  and  how  they  acted.  In  the  present  chapter, 
I  purpose  to  complete  this  inquiry  by  examining  the  next  gi^at 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  French  mind.  It  was  needful  that,  be- 
fore both  church  and  state  could  fall,  men  should  change  the 
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ground  of  their  hostility,  and  should  attack  political  abuses  with 
the  zeal  they  had  hitherto  reserved  for  religious  ones. .  Tht 
question,  therefore,  now  arises,  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  change  took  place,  and  the  period  when  it  actually 
occurred. 

The  circumstances  which  accompanied  this  great  change  are, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  very  complicated ;  and,  as  they  have 
never  yet  been  studied  in  connexion  with  each  other,  I  shall,  in 
the  remaining  part  of  this  volume,  examine  them  at  considerable 
length.  On  this  point  it  will,  I  think,  be  practicable  to  arrive 
at  some  precise  and  well-defined  results  respecting  the  history  of 
the  French  Revolution.  But  the  other  point,  namely,  the  time 
at  which  the  change  took  place,  is  not  only  much  more  obscure, 
but  by  its  nature  will  never  admit  of  complete  precision.  This, 
however,  is  a  deficiency  it  possesses  in  common  with  every 
other  change  in  the  history  of  man.  The  circumstances  of  each 
change  may  always  be  known,  provided  th6  evidence  is  ample 
and  authentic.  But  no  amount  of  evidence  can  enable  us  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  change  itself.  That  to  which  attention  is  usually 
drawn  by  the  compilers  of  history  is,  not  the  change,  but  is  merely 
the  external  result  which  follows  the  change.  The  real  history  of 
the  human  race  is  the  history  of  tendencies  which  are  perceived 
by  the  mind,  and  not  of  events  which  are  discerned  by  the  senses. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  no  historical  epoch  will  ever  admit  of 
that  chronological  precision  familiar  to  antiquaries  and  genealo- 
gists. The  death  of  a  prince,  the  loss  of  a  battle,  and  the  change 
of  a  dynasty,  are  matters  which  fell  entirely  within  the  province 
of  the  senses  ;  and  the  moment  in  which  they  happen  can  be  re- 
corded by  the  most  ordinary  observers.  But  those  great  intel- 
lectual revolutions  upon  which  all  other  revolutions  are  based, 
cannot  be  measured  by  so  simple  a  standard.  To  trace  the 
movements  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  necessary  to  contemplate 
it  under  several  aspects,  and  then  co-ordinate  the  results  of  what 
we  have  separately  studied.  By  this  means  we  arrive  at  certain 
general  conclusions,  which,  like  the  ordinary  estimate  of  averages, 
increase  in  value  in  proportion  as  we  increase  the  number  of  in- 
stances from  which  they  are  collected.  That  this  is  a  safe  and 
available  method,  appears  not  only  from  the  history  of  physical 
knowledge,'  but  also  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  basis  of  the  em- 
pirical maxims  by  which  all  men  of  sound  understanding  are 
guided  in  those  ordinary  transactions  of  life  to  which  the  gen- 
eralizations of  science  have  not  yet  been  applied.  Indeed,  such 
maxims,  which  are  highly  valuable,  and  which  in  their  aggregate 

'  For  a  popular  but  able  vww  of  tke  value  of  averages  in  scientific  inquiries^  im 
a$rieher9  DtM.  tm  Nat.  PhUos.  pp.  216-219. 
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form  what  is  called  common  sense^  are  never  collected  with  any 
thing  like  the  precautions  that  the  philosophic  historian  ought  tc 
feel  himself  bound  to  employ. 

The  real  objection,  therefore,  to  generalizations  respecting 
the  development  of  the  intellect  of  a  nation  is,  not  that  they 
want  certainty,  but  that  they  lack  precision.  This  is  just  the 
point  at  which  the  historian  diverges  from  the  annalist.  That 
the  English  intellect,  for  example,  is  gradually  becoming  more 
democratic,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  more  liberal,  is  as  certain  as  that 
the  crown  of  this  country  is  worn  by  Queen  Victoria.  But  though 
both  these  statements  are  equally  certain,  the  latter  statement 
is  more  precise.  We  can  tell  the  very  day  on  which  the  Queen 
ascended  the  throne :  the  moment  of  her  death  will  be  known 
with  equal  precision  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
other  particulars  respecting  her  will  be  minutely  and  accurately 
preserved.  In  tracing,  however,  the  growth  of  English  liberal* 
ism,  all  such  exactness  deserts  us.  We  can  point  out  the  year 
in  which  the  Beibrm  Bill  was  passed  ;  but  who  can  point  out 
the  year  in  which  the  Reform  Bill  first  became  necessary  ?  In 
the  same  way,  that  the  Jews  will  be  admitted  into  parliament, 
is  as  certain  as  that  the  Catholics  have  been  admitted.  Both 
these  measures  are  the  inevitable  result  of  that  increasing  indif- 
ference to  theological  disputes,  which  must  now  be  obvious  to 
every  man  who  does  not  wilfully  shut  his  eyes.  But  while  we 
know  the  hour  in  which  the  bill  for  Catholic  emancipation  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  the  crown,  there  is  no  one  now  living  who 
can  tell  even  the  year  in  which  similar  justice  will  be  granted  to 
the  Jews.  Both  events  are  equally  certain,  but  both  events  are 
not  equally  precise. 

This  distinction  between  certainty  and  precision  I  have  stated 
at  some  length,  because  it  seems  to  be  little  understood,'  and  be- 

*  As  we  see  in  the  pretendons  set  forth  by  mathematicians,  who  often  suppose 
that  an  amount  of  certainty  can  be  attained  in  their  own  pursuits  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other.  This  error  has  probably  arisen,  as  Locke  suggests,  from  confusing 
clearness  with  certainty.  Euc^  on  Human  Underttanding^  book  \y,  chap.  ii.  sees. 
9  and  10,  in  Work9y  vol  ii.  pp.  78,  74.  See  also  ComU^  Philot.  Pa$,  toI.  L  p.  103, 
where  it  is  Justly  obserred,  that  aU  branches  of  knowledge  capable  of  being  gcner- 
allied  into  sciences  admit  of  equal  certainty,  but  not  of  equal  precision :  "  si,  aaprte 
Texplication  pr6c^dente,  les  diverscs  sciences  doivent  n^essaireroent  presenter  une 
precision  tr^-in^ale,  il  n^en  est  nullement  ainsi  de  leur  certitude."  This  is  han* 
died  unsatisfactorily  by  Montucla  iHisi.  det  Mathemat,  vol.  i.  p.  S3),  who  says,  that 
tlie  principal  cause  of  the  peculiar  certainty  reached  by  the  mathematician  is,  that 
**d'une  id6e  olaire  il  ne  d^duit  que  des  consequences  claires  et  incontestables.^ 
Similarly,  Oudworth  (Intellect.  Syetem^  toI.  iii.  p.  877) :  "  nay  the  very  ensence  oi 
truth  here  is  this  dear  perceptibility,  or  intelligibility."  On  the  other  hand,  Kant, 
a  far  dei^per  thinker,  avoided  this  confusion,  by  making  mathematical  clearness  the 
mark  of  a  kind  of  certainty  rather  than  of  a  degree  of  it :  "  Die  mathematische 
(^wiohelt  heisst  anch  Evidenz,  well  ein  intuitives  Erkenntniss  klarer  ist,  als  ein 
discurai/es     Obgleich  also  beides,  das  mathematische  und  das  philosophische  Y&f 
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cause  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  now  before  us 
The  fact  of  the  French  intellect  having,  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  passed  through  two  totally  distinct  epochs,  can  be 
proved  by  every  description  of  evidence ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  precise  time  when  one  epoch  succeeded  the  other. 
All  that  we  can  do  is,  to  compare  the  different  indications  which 
the  history  of  that  age  presents,  and  arrive  at  an  approximation 
which  may  guide  future  inquirers.  It  would  perhaps  be  more 
prudent  to  avoid  making  any  particular  statement ;  but  as  the 
employment  of  dates  seems  necessary  to  bring  such  matters  clearly 
before  the  mind,  I  will,  by  way  of  provisional  hypotiiesis,  fix  on 
the  year  1750,  as  the  period  when  those  agitations  q£  society 
which  caused  the  French  Bevolution  entered  into  their  second 
and  political  stage. 

That  this  was  about  the  period  when  the  great  movement^ 
hitherto  directed  against  the  church,  began  to  be  tinned  against 
the  state,  is  an  inference  which  many  circumstances  seem  tc 
warrant.  We  know  on  the  best  authority,  that  towards  tho 
year  1750,  the  French  began  their  celebrated  inquiries  respect- 
ing political  economy,'  and  that  in  their  attempt  to  raise  it  to  a 
science,  they  were  led  to  perceive  the  immense  injury  which  the 
interfereiice  of  government  had  produced  on  the  material  inter* 
estu  of  the  country.^  Hence  a  conviction  arose  that,  even  in  re* 
gard  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  authority  possessed  by 
the  rulers  of  France  was  mischievous,  since  it  enabled  them, 
under  the  notion  of  protecting  commerce,  to  trouble  the  fireedomof 
individual  action,  and  to  prevent  trade  fiK)m  running  into  those 
profitable  channels  which  traders  are  best  able  to  select  for  them* 
selves.     Scarcely  had  a  knowledge  of  this  important  truth  been 

nunfterkenntQiss,  an  sich  gleich  gewiss  ist,  so  ist  doch  die  Art  der  Gewissbelt  ia 
beiden  Terschieden.**  Logik^  SinUiiung,  sec.  9,  in  Kantt  Wwlu^  rol.  i.  p.  899. 
On  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  respecting  certainty,  compare  Mattery  Hist»  di 
PEcoU  (TAlexandriey  toI.  I  p.  195,  with  Hitter's  HUt  o/Anei&nt  PhUos.  vol.  ii.  p* 
46,  voL  iii.  pp.  '74,  426,  427,  484,  614. 

'  **  Vers  1750,  deux  hommcs  de  gSnie,  obserrateurs  jadicienz  et  profonds,  con- 
duits par  une  force  d*attention  tr^-soutenue  a  une  logiqae  rigoureuse,  aoim&i  d*uii 
noble  amour  pour  la  patrie  et  pour  I^huroanit^,  M.  Quesnay  et  M.  de  Gournar,  8*oc- 
cup^rent  avec  suite  de  savoir  si  la  nature  des  choses  nMndiquerait  pas  une  science 
de  r^conomie  politique,  et  quels  seralent  les  principes  de  cette  science.*'  Additiona 
tmx  (Euvres  de  Turgot^  vol.  iii.  p.  810.  H.  Blanqui  {Hui,  de  VEeonomie  Poliiiaue^ 
Tol.  ii.  p.  78)  also  says,  "vers  TannSe  1760;**  and  Voltaire  (Diet.  Pkiloa.  article 
BIS,  in  CSuvre^^  vol.  xxxviL  p.  884)  says,  ^*  vers  Tan  1760,  la  nation,  rassaffl^e  de  vera, 
de  trag^ies,  de  comedies,  d^op^ra,  de  romans,  d*histoireB  romanesqaes,d  e  rMexioni 
morales  plus  romanesques  encore,  et  de  disputes  thdologiques  sur  la  grace  et  sur  les 
30nTalsion8,  se  mit  cnfin  d  raisoiiner  sur  les  b\^J" 

*  The  revolutionary  tendency  of  this  economical  movement  is  noticed  in  AliwtC% 
Surope,  vol.  i.  pp.  184,  186;  where,  however,  its  commencement  is  erroneously 
assigned  to  "about  the  year  1761.**  See  also,  on  the  hostility  this  caused  againsl 
government,  JUm.  de  Campan,  vol.  i.  pp.  7-8 ;  Mem,  of  Mallet  du  Pan^  vol.  i.  p.  82 ; 
and  Barruel,  Hiet,  du  /acMnisme,  vol.  i.  p.  198,  vol.  li.  p.  162. 
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diffuBod,  when  its  consequences  were  quickly  seen  in  the  nationti] 
literature,  and  in  the  habits  of  national  thought.  The  sudden 
increase  in  France  of  works  relating  to  finance  and  to  other  ques- 
tions of  goremmenty  is,  indeed^  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feat- 
ures of  that  age.  With  such  rapidity  did  the  movement  spread^ 
that  we  are  told  that,  soon  after  1755,  the  economists  effected  a 
schism  between  the  nation  and  the  government  ;^  and  Voltaire, 
writing  in  1759,  complains  that  the  charms  of  lighter  literature 
were  entirely  neglected  amidst  the  general  zeal  for  these  new 
studies.*  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  subsequent  history  of 
this  great  change  ;  nor  need  I  trace  the  influence  exercised 
shortly  before  the  Revolution  by  the  later  eoonomists,  and  par- 
ticularly by  Tuigot,  the  most  eminent  of  their  leaders.^  It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  within  about  twenty  years  after  the  mover 
ment  was  first  clearly  seen,  the  taste  fer  economical  and  financial 
inquiries  became  so  common,  that  it  penetrated  those  parts  oi 
society  where  habits  of  thought  are  not  vory  frequent ;  since  we 
find  that,  even  in  fashionable  life,  the  conversation  no  longei 
turned  upon  new  poems  and  new  plays,  but  upon  political  ques- 
tions, and  subjects  immediately  connected  with  them.*  Indeed, 
when  Necker,  in  1781,  published  his  celebrated  Report  on  the 

*  "  n^uUeure  la  nation  s^^toit  acooutum^e  A  se  86parer  toujoure  de  plus  en  plot 
de  son  gonvernement,  en  raison  m&me  de  ce  que  scs  ^crivains  avoient  commenc6  & 
aborder  le«  Etudes  politiques.  0*6toit  I'^poque  oii  la  secte  dea  ^eonoroistea  ee  don 
noit  le  plos  de  mouTement,  depuis  que  le  marqnia  de  Mirabeau  avoit  publi^  en 
1755,  Bon  Ami  det  ffommesj'^  SismofuU^  ffiit.  du  Franc.  toI.  xxix.  p.  269.  Com« 
pare  TocqtuvUU,  Begne  de  ZcuU  XV^  vol  ii.  p.  68.  In  this  same  year,  1755,  Gold- 
smith was  in  Paris,  and  was  so  struck  by  the  progress  of  insubordination,  that  he 
foretold  the  freedom  of  the  people ;  though  I  need  hardly  say  that  he  was  not  a 
man  to  understand  the  movement  of  the  economists.  Prior'a  Life  of  Ooldtmithy 
vol.  1.  pp.  198,  199;  Fanter^s  Life  of  Goldsmith,  vol.  i.  p.  66. 

•  In  February,  1769,  he  writes  to  Madame  du  Boccage:  *'I1  me  parait  que  les 
graces  et  le  bon  goAt  sont  bannis  de  France,  et  ont  c6d6  la  place  h  la  m6taphydqu« 
embrouill^e,  k  la  politique  des  cerreaux  creux,  &  des  discussions  ^normes  sur  les 
finances,  sur  le  commerce,  sur  la  population,  qui  ne  mettront  jamais  dans  T^tat  ni 
un  icu,  ni  un  homme  de  plus.**  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.lx.  p.  4S6.  In  1768  (vol. 
Ixiii.  p.  204) :  **  Adieu  nos  beaux  arts,  si  les  choses  continuent  comme  elles  sont 
La  rage  des  remontrancea  et  des  projets  sur  les  finances  a  saisi  la  nation."  Many 
of  the  ablest  men  being  thus  drawn  off  from  mere  literary  pursuits,  there  began, 
about  twenty  years  before  the  Revolution,  a  marked  deterioration  in  style,  particu- 
larly among  prose  writers.  Compare  Lettres  de  Dudeffand  d  Waljndey  vol.  ii.  p.  J>58, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  168,  299 ;  Mem,  de  Genlis,  vol.  ii.  p.  874,  vol.  v.  p.  128,  vol.  viii.  pp. 
180,  276;  Mercier  eur  Rouneau,  vol.  ii.  p.  151. 

*  Georgel,  who  hated  Turgot,  says  of  him:  "son  cabinet  et  ses  bureaux  se 
transform^rent  en  ateliers  oi^  les  ^conomistes  for^eoient  leur  syst^me  et  leurs  spec- 
ulations." Mhn,  de  Oeorgel^  vol.  i.  p.  406 :  see  also  Blanqui,  Hiet,  de  PEcon.  Poli- 
tique^ vol  ii.  pp.  96-112;  Gondorcet,  Vie  de  Turgot,  pp.  82-86;  TWi'm,  Progress  oj 
i'olitieal  JSeon.  pp.  142  seq. 

•  Sismondi,  under  the  year  1774,  notices  "les  6crits  innombrables  que  chaque 
|Our  voyoit  ^clore  sur  la  politique,  et  qui  avoient  d^sormais  remplac^  dans  rint6r6t 
des  salons  ces  nouveautis  litt^raires,  ces  vers,  ces  anecdotes  galantcs,  dont  pea 
d^ann^  auparavant  le  public  ^toit  uniquement  occup^."  Hiet.  dee  Franfaie,  vol 
xxix.  p.  496  ;  and  a  simikr  remark  in  Schlosser't  Eighteenth  Century^  vol.  ii.  p.  126 
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Finances  of  France^  the  eagerness  to  obtain  it  was  bejond  all 
bounds ;  six  thousand  copies  were  sold  the  first  day ;  and  the 
demand  still  increasing,  two  presses  were  kept  constantly  at  work 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  universal  curiosity.*  And  what  makes  th« 
democratic  tendency  o&all  this  the  more  obvious  is,  that  Necker 
was  at  that  time  one  of  the  servants  of  the  crown  ;  so  that  his 
work,  looking  at  its  general  spirit,  has  been  truly  called  an  ap- 

Eial  to  the  people  against  the  king  by  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
ng  himself.  »<> 
This  eAddence  of  the  remarkable  change,  which,  in  or  about 
1750,  the  French  mind  underwent,  and  which  formed  what  I 
term  the  second  epoch  of  the  eighteenth  century,  might  be  easily 
strengthened  by  a  wider  survey  of  the  literature  of  that  time. 
Immediately  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  Bousseau  published 
those  eloquent  works,  which  exercised  immense  influence,  and  in 
which  the  rise  of  the  new  epoch  is  very  observable  ;  for  this  most 
powerful  writer  abstained  from  those  attacks  on  Christianity, ■* 
which  unhappily  had  been  too  frequent,  and  exerted  himself  al- 
most exclusively  against  the  civil  and  political  abuses  of  the 
existing  society.**  To  trace  the  effects  which  this  wonderful, 
but  in  some  instances  misguided,  man  produced  on  the  mind  of 
his  own  and  of  the  succeeding  generation,  would  occupy  too  large 
a  share  of  this  Introduction  ;  though  the  inquiry  is  full  of  inter- 
est, and  is  one  which  it  were  to  be  wished  some  competent  his- 
torian would  undertake."  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  philosophy 

•  See  the  account  written  in  Feb.  1781,  in  Orimm^  Corr.  Lit.  vol.  xi.  260,  where 
It  is  said  of  Necker^s  Oompte  Hendu^  "  La  seDsatlon  qu^a  faite  cct  ouvrage  est,  je 
crois,  saos  exemple ;  il  s^en  est  ddbit6  plus  de  six  mille  exemplaires  le  jour  mdme 
quUl  a  paru,  et  depuis,  le  travail  contiuuel  de  deux  imprimeries  n*a  pu  suffire  encore 
aux  demandes  mulUpliies  de  la  capitale,  des  provinces,  et  des  pays  Strangers.** 
S^ur  (Souvenirs,  vol.  i.  p.  138)  mentions,  that  Neoker's  work  was  **  dans  la  poche 
de  tous  Ics  abbes,  et  sur  la  toilette  de  toutes  Ics  dames.**  The  daughter  of  Necker, 
Madame  de  Stadl,  sajs  of  her  father^s  work,  Administration  dea  ^nancen^  "  on  en 
vendit  quatre-vingt  mille  exemplaires."    De  Stael  sur  la  RivoltUion,  vol.  i.  p.  111. 

*•  The  expression  of  the  Baron  de  Montyon :  see  Adolphus's  History  of  Chorgt 
III.  vol.  iv.  p.  290;  and  on  the  revolutionary  tendency  of  Necker's  financial  works, 
Soulavie^  Regne  de  Louis  XVI,  vol.  ii.  pp.  xxxvii.  xxxviii.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  18,  148. 
Keeker  published  a  justification  of  his  book,  *'  malgr6  la  defense  du  roi.**  Jhs 
Mesnil,  Man,  sur  Lebrun,  p.  108. 

"  So  far  as  I  remember,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  any  of  his  works ;  and 
those  who  assail  him  on  this  ground  should  adduce  the  passages  on  which  they  rely, 
instead  of  bringing  vague  general  charges.  Compare  Life  of  Rousseau,  in  Bro^ighanCs 
Men  of  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  189 ;  StdudHn,  Oesch.  der  tfieolog,  Wissenschaflen,  vol.  U. 
p.  442 ;  Mereier  sur  Rousseau,  1791,  vol.  I.  pp.  27-32,  vol.  li.  pp.  279,  280. 

^^  **  Rousseau,  qui  ddjd  en  1758  avoit  touchy  aux  bases  monies  de  la  soci^ti 
bumainc,  dans  son  Diseours  sur  Vorigine  de  rinkgalite  partni  Us  hommesJ"  SismoftdL^ 
vol.  xxix.  p.  270.  Schlosser  {Hist,  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  i.  p.  138)  noticef 
"  the  entirely  new  system  of  absolute  democracy  which  was  brought  forward  by  J 
J.  Rousseau  :*'  see  also  p.  289,  and  Soulavie,  Regne  de  Louis  XVI,  vol.  v.  p.  208. 

**  Napoleon  said  to  Stanislas  Girardin  respecting  Rousseau,  **  sans  lui  la  France 
tt  auroit  pas  cu  de  revolution.**  Holland's  Fcn-eian  Reminiscences,  Lond.  1 860,  p. 
t6U    Th]«  18  certainly  an  exaggeration;  but  the  mfluence  of  Roussean  was,  during 
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of  RouBseau  was  itself  only  a  mngle  phase  of  a  far  larger  move- 
menty  T  shall  at  present  pass  over  the  individual,  in  order  to 
consider  the  general  spirit  of  an  age  in  which  he  played  a  vast, 
but  still  a  subsidiary  part. 

The  formation  of  a  new  epoch  in  France,  about  the  year 
1750,  may  be  further  illustrated  by  three  circumstances  of  con* 
siderable  interest,  all  pointing  in  the  same  direction.  The  first 
circumstance  is,  that  not  a  single  great  French  writer  attacked 
the  political  institutions  of  the  country  before  the  middle  of 
the  century  ;  while  after  that  period  the  attacks  of  the  ablest 
men  were  incessant.  The  second  circumstance  is,  that  the 
only  eminent  Frenchmen,  who  continued  to  assail  the  clergy,  and 
yet  refused  to*  interfere  in  politics,  were  those  who,  like  Voltaire, 
had  already  reached  an  advanced  age,  and  had,  therofore,  drawn 
their  ideas  from  the  preceding  generation,  in  which  the  church 
had  been  the  sole  object  of  hostility.  The  third  circumstance, 
which  is  even  more  striking  than  the  other  two,  is,  that  almost 
at  the  same  moment  there  was  seen  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
government ;  since,  singularly  enough,  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  displayed,  for  the  first  time,  an  open  enmity  against  the 
church,  just  as  the  intellect  of  the  country  was  preparing  for  its 
decisive  onslaught  on  the  government  itself.  Of  these  throe 
propositions,  the  first  two  will  probably  be  admitted  by  every 
student  of  French  literature  :  at  all  events,  if  they  are  false, 
they  are  so  exact  and  peremptory,  that  it  will  be  easy  to  re- 
fute them  .by  giving  examples  to  the  contrary.  But  the  third 
proposition,  being  more  general,  is  less  susceptible  of  a  nega- 
tive, and  will  therefore  require  the  support  of  that  special  evi- 
dence which  I  will  now  adduce. 

The  great  French  writers  having  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  succeeded  in  sapping  the  foundations  of  the 

ihe  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  eentary,  most  extraordinary.  In  1*765,  Hume  irrites 
from  Paris :  "  It  is  impossible  to  express  or  imagine  the  enthusiasm  of  this  nation 
in  his  favour ;  ...  no  person  erer  so  much  engaged  their  attention  as  Rousseau. 
Voltaire  and  eytfrj  body  else  are  quite  eclipsed  by  him."  Burton's  Life  o/Hume^  toL 
ii.  p.  299.  A  letter  written  in  1754  (in  Chrimmj' CorreMpond.  vol.  I  p.  122)  says  that 
his  Dijon  XMscourse  **  fit  nne  esp^  de  revolution  &  Paris."  The  circulation  of  his 
worlu  was  unprecedented ;  and  when  La  Nouvdlt  HelotH  appeared,  **  les  librairea 
ne  pouvaient  sulfire  aux  demandes  de  toutes  les  clasees.  On  louait  FouTrage  k  tant 
par  jour,  on  par  heure.  Quand  il  parnt,  on  exigeait  douse  sous  par  volumey  eL 
n'accordant  que  soixante  minutes  pour  le  lire.*'  Muuet  Pathay^  Vie  dB  Rougseau, 
vol.  ii.  p.  861.  For  further  evidence  of  the  effect  produced  by  his  works,  see 
Lerminiery  Philos.  du  DroU^  vol.  iL  p.  251 ;  Mim.  de  Roland^  vol.  i.  p.  196,  vol.  ii* 
pp.  837,  869 ;  Mkm,  de  Gefdis,  vol.  v.  p.  193,  vol.  vi.  p.  14 ;  AlUon'f  Europe^  vol. 
i.  p.  170,  vol  iii.  p.  869,  vol.  Iv.  p.  876 ;  Mem,  de  Morellet,  vol.  i.  p.  116 ;  Lon^ 
ehampy  Mem.  sur  Voltaire^  vol.  ii.  p.  60 ;  Life  of  Rcmilly,  vol.  L  p.  267  ;  Mern.  oj 
MaiUt  du  Fan^  vol  I  p.  127 ;  Burke's  Wcrks,  vol.  i  p.  482 ;  Casitagnae^  Causes  de  ia 
Rev.  voL  iii.  p.  549 ;  Lamartine^  Hist,  des  Oirondins^  vol.  ii,  p.  88,  vol.  iv.  p.  98, 
voL  viiL  p.  125 ;  Wahrhtit  usid  Diehiuna^  in  Oms's  Werke,  Stuttgart,  1887,  vol.  iL 
part  ii.  pp.  88,  104 ;  Orimm^  GtmstponJL  Lit  vol  xii.  p.  222 ;  De  Siael^  Consid.  $m 
U  Rev.  vol  it  p.  871. 
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church,  it  was  natural  that  the  government  should  step  in  and 
plunder  an  establishment  which  the  course  of  events  had 
weakened.  This,  which  took  place  in  France  under  Louis  XV.,, 
was  similar  to  what  occurred  in  England  under  Henry  VIII. ; 
for  in  both  cases  a  remarkable  intellectual  movement,  directed 
against  the  clergy,  preceded  and  facilitated  the  attacks  made 
on  them  by  the  crown.  It  was  in  1749  that  the  French  gov- 
ernment took  the  first  decisive  step  against  the  church.  And 
what  proves  the  hitherto  backward  state  of  the  country  in  such 
matters  is,  that  this  consisted  of  an  edict  against  mortmain,  a 
simple  contrivance  for  weakening  the  ecclesiastical  power,  which 
we  in  England  had  adopted  long  before.  Machfiiult,  who  had 
recently  been  raised  to  the  office  of  controller-general,  has  the 
glory  of  being  the  originator  of  this  new  policy.  In  August, 
1749,*^  he  issued  that  celebrated  edict  which  forbade  the  forma- 
tion of  any  religious  establishment  without  the  consent  of  the 
crown,  duly  expressed  in  letters-patent,  and  registered  in  parlia- 
ment ;  effective  precautions,. which,  says  the  great  historian  of 
France,  show  that  Machault  ^^  considered  not  only  the  increase, 
but  even  the  existence  of  these  ecclesiastical  properties,  as  a 
mischief  to  the  kingdom."** 

This  was  an  extraordinary  step  on  the  part  of  the  French 
government ;  but  what  followed  showed  that  it  was  only  the 
beginning  of  a  much  larger  design.  »•  Machault,  so  far  from 
being  discountenanced,  was,  the  year  after  he  had  issued  this 
edict,  intrusted  with  the  seals  in  addition  to  the  contrjoUership  ;*^ 
for,  as  Lacretelle  observes,  the  court  '^  thought  the  time  had 
now  come  to  tax  the  property  of  the  clergy."*^  During  the 
forty  years  which  elapsed  between  this  period  and  the  beginning 
of  the  revolution,  the  same  anti-ecclesiastical  policy  prevailed. 
Among  the  successors  of  Machault,  the  only  three  of  much  abil- 
ity were  Choiseul,  Necker,  and  Turgot,  all  of  whom  were  stren- 

**  Sismondi  (xxix.  p.  20),  Lacretelle  (XVIIl'  SUeUy  rol.  ii.  p.  110),  and  Tocque- 
ville  {IUffn€  de  LouU  XV,  vol.  ii.  p.  lOS),  give  the  date  1749;  so  that  1747,  in 
B'joq.  Univ.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  46,  is  apparently  a  misprint. 

**  **  Laissant  voir  dans  toute  cette  loi,  qui  est  assez  longae,  qa^il  regardoit  non- 
senlement  raceroissement,  mais  Texistence  de  ces  proprt^t^  ecclMastiquea,  comma 
UD  mal  pour  le  royaume.**  SismotuU,  Hitt,  des  Franq.  voL  xxix.  p.  21.  This.  I 
sappose,  is  the  edict  mentioned  by  Targot,  who  wished  to  push  the  principle  still 
further.     QSwrret  de  Turcot,  vol.  iii.  pp.  254,  266 ;  a  bold  and  striking  passage. 

^  Mably  mentions  the  excitement  caused  by  this  proceeding  of  Machault,  Ob- 
$ervatumt  wr  Pffiitoire  de  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  416 :  *'  On  atUqua  alors,  dans  plosieuft 
krits,  les  immunit^s  du  clere^."  On  tho  dislike  felt  by  the  clergy  against  the  miui»- 
tor,  see  Sigur,  8<m»emre,  vol.  L  p.  S6 ;  Sovlame,  Regne  de  Louie  XVI,  vol  i.  pp 
'^3.  810,  vol.  ii.  p.  146. 

"  In  1760,  **  Machault  obtint  les  sceanx  eu  conservant  le  contr61c-g6n4raL*' 
^iog.  Univ.  vol.  xxvu  p.  46. 

'*  '*Croyait  sartoot  que  !e  temps  6tait  renu  d^imposer  les  biena  du  clerg^.** 
Imerttelie,  XVIIP  SMe^  vol.  U.  p.  107.  Kearly  the  same  words  are  used  in  Bi^. 
Univ.  voL  xx\-i  p.  46. 
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Qons  opponentB  of  that  spiiitual  body,  wbich  no  minister 
would  hare  assailed  in  the  preceding  generation.  Not  only 
these  eminent  statesmen,  but  erensnch  inferior  men  as  Oalonne, 
Malesherbes,  and  Terray,  looked  on  it  as  a  stroke  of  policy  to  at- 
tack privileges  which  superstition  had  consecrated,  and  which 
the  clergy  had  hitherto  reserved,  partly  to  extend  their  own  in^ 
fluence,  and  partly  to  minister  to  those  luxurious  and  profligate 
habits,  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  a  scandal  to  the 
ecclesiastical  order. 

While  these  measures  were  being  adopted  against  the  clergy, 
another  important  step  was  taken  in  precisely  the  same  direc- 
tion. Now  it  was  that  the  government  began  to  favdur  that 
great  doctrine'  of  religious  liberty,  the  mere  defence  of  which  it 
had  hitherto  punished  as  a  dangerous  speculation.  The  con- 
nexion between  the  attacks  on  the  clergy  and  the  subsequent 
progress  of  toleration,  may  be  illustrated,  not  only  by  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  one  event  succeeded  the  other,  but  also  by  the 
feet,  that  both  of  them  emanated  from  the  same  quarter.  Ma- 
chault,  who  was  the  author  of  the'edict  of  mortmain,  was  also 
the  first  minister  who  showed  a  wish  to  protect  the  Protestants 
against  the  persecutions  of  the  Catholic  priesthood.''  In  this 
he  only  partly  succeeded  ;  but  the  impetus  thus  given  Boon  be- 
came irresistible.  In  1760,  that  is  only  nine  years  later,  there 
was  seen  a  marked  change  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  ; 
and  the  edicts  against  heresy,  though  not  yet  repealed,  were  en« 
forced  with  unprecedented  mildness.'®  The  movement  quickly 
spread  from  the  capital  to  the  remoter  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  we  are  assured  that,  after  the  year  1762,  the  reaction  was 
felt  even  in  those  provinces,  which,  from  their  backward  condi- 
tion, had  always  been  most  remarkable  for  religious  bigotry.** 
At  the  same  time,  as  we  shfiU  presently  see,  a  great  schism  arose 
in  the  church  itself,  which  lessened  the  power  of  the  clergy,  by 
dividing  them  into  two  hostile  parties.  Of  these  factions,  one 
made  common  cause  with  the  stiate,  still  further  aiding  the  over- 
throw of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.     Indeed,  the  dissensions 

*  On  which  •cooont,  be  8t!ll  further  proToked  the  indignation  of  the  Catholic 
elergy.  See  Feiie9,  Si$t,  of  the  ProUsL  of  France,  pp.  401,  402 ;  a  letter  written  in 
1761. 

*  "  The  approach  of  the  year  1760  witnessed  a  sensible  relaxation  of  perseca 
tion.  .  .  .  The  clergy  perceived  this  with  dismay ;  and,  in  their  general  assembly  ol 
1760,  they  addressed  urgent  remonstrances  to  the  king  against  this  remission  of  the 
laws."  Veliee,  Protest,  of  France,  p.  422.  Corap.  an  mteresting  letter  from  Nismes 
in  1776,  in  Tfiiekneese'e  Jottmey  throuffk  France,  London,  1777,  vol,  i.  p.  66. 

**  Sisraondi  says  of  1762,  **  0^  lors,  la  reaction  de  Vopinion  publique  centre 
riatol^rance  p6n6tra  jnsque  dans  lee  prorinces  les  plus  ianatiques.'*  Hitt.  dee  Franf, 
▼oL  xxix.  p.  206.  See  also  a  letter  to  Damilayille,  dated  6th  of  May,  1766,  in  Lettree 
maUtes  de  Voltaire,  vol.  i.  p.  412;  and  two  other  letters  in  (Ekmree  de  Voltaire,  roL 
Is  '.  p.  226,  ToL  IxtL  p.  417. 
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became  ao  violent,  that  the  last  great  blow  dealt  to  spiritoal 
ascendency  by  the  government  of  Louis  XVI.  proceeded  not 
from  the  hands  of  a  layman,  but  from  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
church  ;  a  man  who,  from  his  standing,  would,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  have  protected  the  interests  which  he  now  eagerly 
attacked.  '  In  1787,  only  two  years  before  the  Revolution, 
Brienne,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,*'  who  was  then  minister,  laid 
before  the  parliament  of  Paris  a  royal  edict,  by  which  the  dis- 
couragement hitherto  thrown  upon  heresy  was  suddenly  remov- 
ed. By  this  law,  the  Protestants  were  invested  with  all  those 
civil  rights  which  the  Catholic  clergy  had  long  held  out  as  the 
reward  of  adherence  to  their  own  opinions.''  It  was,  therefore, 
natural  that  the  more  orthodox  party  should  condemn,  as  an  im- 
pious innovation,'^  a  measure  which,  by  placing  the  two  sects, 
in  some  degree,  on  the  same  footing,  seemed  to  sanction  the 
progress  of  error ;  and  which  certainly  deprived  the  French 
church  of  one  of  the  chief  attractions  by  which  men  had  hitherto 
been  induced  to  join  her  communion.  Now,  however,  all  these 
considerations  were  set  at  naught.  Such  was  the  prevailing 
temper,  that  the  parliament,  though  then  in  a  mood  very  refrac- 
tory to  the  royal  authority,  did  not  hesitate  to  register  the  edict 
of  the  king  ;  and  this  great  measure  became  law  ;  the  dominant 
party  being  astonished,  we  are  told,  how  any  doubt  coidd  be  en- 
tertained as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
based.'^ 

These  were  omens  of  the  coming  storm  ;  signs  of  the  time, 
which  those  who  run  may  read.  Nor  are  there  wanting  other 
marks,  by  which  the  true  complexion  of  that  age  may  be  clearly 
seen.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  just  related,  the  govern- 
ment, soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  inflicted 
a  direct  and  fatal  injury  upon  the  spiritual  authority.  This 
consisted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits ;  which  is  an  event. 
Important  not  only  for  its  ultimate  effects,  but  also  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  feelings  of  men,  and  of  what  could  be  peaceablj' 

**  Of  whom  Hume,  several  years  before,  had  formed  a  very  high  opinion.  Se« 
BurtonU  Life.of  Hume^  vol.  it  p.  497  ;  ft  too  favourable  judgment,  which  should  b#. 
contrasted  with  the  opposite  exaggerations,  in  Mint,  de  GemUy  vol.  ix.  pp.  860-868 
and  Barruel,  Hist,  du  Jacobinisme^  vol.  i.  pp.  87,  199. 

**  LaoalUe^  Hi^t,  dea  Fran^.  iiu  p.  616;  Biog.  Univ.  xxiv.  p.  656. 

**  Oeargd^  Mhtwires^  vol.  ii.  pp.  298,  294 ;  a  violent  outbreak  against  "  nrr^ligienx 
6dit  ....  qui  autorise  tous  les  cultes." 

**  '*  Le  parlement  de  Paris  discutait  F^dit  sur  les  protestans.  Vingt  ans  plus 
t6t,  combien  une  telle  resolution  n'eiit-elle  pas  agit^  et  divis^  les  esprits?  En  1787, 
on  ne  s'dtonnait  que  d'une  chose :  c*6tait  qu*il  piit  y  avoir  une  discuAsion  sur  doa 

Erincipcs  ^videns.*'  LacreielU^  XVIII*  SieeU^  vol.  iii.  pp.  342,  843.  In  1776, 
[alosherbes,  who  was  then  minister,  wished  to  secure  nearly  the  same  privileges  for 
the  Protestautfi,  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so.  Dtdetm^  MhnoirM,  voL  ii.  pp. 
66-58.     Duteus  was  himself  concerned  in  the  negotiation. 
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accomplished  by  the  government  of  him  who  was  called  "  the 
mos*^  Christian  king."" 

The  Jesuits,  for  at  least  fifty  years  after  their  institution, 
rendered  immense  services  to  civilization,  partly  by  tempering 
with  a  secular  element  the  more  superstitious  views  of  their  great 
predecessors,  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  and  partly  by 
organizing  a  system  of  education  far  superior  to  any  yet  seen  in 
Europe.  In  no  university  could  there  be  found  a  scheme  of  in- 
struction so  comprehensive  as  theirs  ;  and  certainly  no  where 
was  displayed  such  skill  in  the  management  of  youth,  or  such 
insight  into  the  general  operations  of  the  human  mind.  It 
must,  in  justice,  be  added,  that  this  illustrious  society,  notwith- 
standing its  eager,  and  often  unprincipled,  ambition,  was,  dur- 
ing a  considerable  period,  the  steady  friend  of  science,  as  well  as 
of  literature  ;  and  that  it  allowed  to  its  members  a  freedom  and 
a  boldness  of  speculation  which  had  never  been  permitted  by 
any  other  monastic  order. 

As,  however,  civilization  advanced,  the  Jesuits,  like  every 
spiritual  hierarchy  the  world  has  yet  seen,  began  to  lose  grotmd  ; 
and  this  not  so  much  from  their  own  decay,  as  from  a  change  in 
the  spirit  of  those  who  surrounded  them.  An  institution  admira- 
bly adapted  to  an  early  form  of  society,  was  ill  suited  to  the 
same  society  in  its  maturer  state.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Jesuits  were  before  their  age ;  in  the  eighteenth  century  they 
were  behind  it.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  they  were  the  greiit 
missionaries  of  knowledge;  because  they  believed  that,  by  its  aiil, 
they  could  subjugate  the  consciences  of  men.  But,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  their  materials  were  more  refractory;  thoy 
had  to  deal  with  a  perverse  and  stiff-necked  generation  ;  they 
saw  in  every  country  the  ecclesiastical  authority  rapidly  declin- 
ing; and  they  clearly  perceived  that  their  only  chance  of  retain- 
ing their  old  dominion  was,  by  checking  that  knowledge,  the 
progress  of  which  they  had  formerly  done  much  to  acceler- 
ate.*^' 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  statesmen  of  France,  almost 

"  Henry  II.  used  to  refer  to  this  title,  by  way  of  justifying  his  persecution  of 
the  Protestants  {Ranke's  Civil  Wars  in  France^  vol.  i.  p.  241);  and  ffreat  account 
was  made  of  it  by  that  exemplary  prince,  Louis  XV.  JSailavie^  Regne  ae  Louis  XVI^ 
vol.  i.  p.  155.  The  French  antiquaries  trace  it  back  to  Pepin,  the  father  of  Charle- 
magne.    BarringtwCs  Observation*  on  ths  Statutes,  p.  168. 

^  The  Prince  de  Montbarey  who  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  about  1740,  says, 
that,  in  their  schools,  the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  pupils  intended  for  the 
church ;  while  the  abilities  of  those  testined  for  secular  professions  were  neglected. 
Bee  this  statement,  which,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  is  very  remarkable,  in  MhM, 
de  Montbarey,  vol.  i.  pp.  12,  13.  Montbarey,  so  far  from  being  prejudiced  against 
the  Jesuits,  ascribes  the  Bevolutioo  to  their  overthrow.  Ibid.  vol.  lU.  p.  94.  For 
other  evidence  of  the  exclusive  and  unsecular  character  of  their  education  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  see  Schlosser's  Eighteenth  Century,  vol  iv.  pp.  29,  80,  246. 

39 
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immediately  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  deten 
mined  to  ruin  an  order  which  had  long  ruled  the  world,  and 
which  was  still  the  greatest  bulwark  of  the  church.  In  this  de- 
sign they  were  aided  by  a  curious  movement  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  church  itself,  and  which,  being  connected  with  views 
of  much  wider  import,  deserves  the  attention  even  of  those  for 
whom  theological  controversies  have  no  interest. 

Among  the  many  points  on  which  metaphysicians  have 
wasted  their  strength,  that  of  free-will  has  provoked  the  hottest 
disputes.  And  what  has  increased  the  acerbity  of  their  lan- 
guage, is,  that  this,  which  is  eminently  a  metaphysical  question, 
has  been  taken  up  by  theologians,  who  have  treated  it  with  that 
warmth  for  which  they  are  remarkable.*'  From  the  time  of 
Pelagius,  if  not  earlier,"  Christianity  has  been  divided  into  two 
great  sects,  which,  though  in  some  respects  uniting  by  insensible 
shades,  have  always  preserved  the  broad  features  of  their  original 
difference.  By  one  sect,  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  virtually,  and 
often  expressly,  denied  ;  for  it  is  asserted,  not  only  that  we  can- 
not of  our  own  will  effect  any  thing  meritorious,  but  that  what- 
ever good  we  may  do  will  be  useless,  since  the  Deity  has  predes- 
tined some  men  to  perdition,  others  to  salvation.  By  the  other 
sect,  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  as  strongly  upheld  ;  good  works 
are  declared  essential  to  salvation ;  and  the  opposite  party  is 
accused  of  exaggerating  that  state  of  grace  of  which  faith  is  a 
necessary  accompaniment.^* 

These  opposite  principles,  when  pushed  to  their  logical  con- 
sequences, must  lead  the  first  sect  into  antinomianism,^*  and  the 
second  sect  into  the  doctrine  of  saperepogatory  works. ^*  But 
since  on  such  subjects,  men  feel  far  more  than  they  reason,  it 
usually  happens  that  they  prefer  following  some  common  and 

"  See  Pome  eingular  obserrations  in  Parr^s  first  sermon  on  faith  and  morals 
(Parr's  WarkSy  toI.  Ti.  p.  698),  where  we  are  told  that,  in  the  management  of  the 
feud  between  CaMnists  and  Arminians,  **  the  steadiness  of  defence  shoald  be  pro* 
portionate  to  the  impetuosity  of  assault  ;**  unnecessary  advice,  so  far  as  his  own  pro< 
fession  is  concerned.  Howerer,  the  Mohammedan  theologians  are  said  to  haye  been 
even  keener  than  the  Christians  on  this  subject.  See  Troyer^s  JOiscourse  oh  tkt 
Dabiitan^  vol.  i.  p.  cxxxv. ;  an  important  work  on  the  Asiatic  religions. 

"  Kcander  (Hi9t.  of  the  Churek^  vol.  iv.  p.  106)  finds  the  germ  of  the  Pelagian 
controversy  in  the  dispute  between  Athanasius  and  ApoUinaris.  Compare, 
respecting  its  origin,  a  note  in  ilt/man*»  Eutcry  of  Christianity,  1840,  vol  iii.  pp. 
870,2^1. 

^  No  writer  I  have  met  with,  has  stated  so  fairly  and  cleariy  the  theological 
boundaries  of  these  doctrines,  as  Qdtbe.  Wahrheit  und  Viehtung^  in  Werkey  vo). 
ii.  part  ii.  p.  200,  Stuttgart,  1837. 

**  Compare  ButUr's  Msm.  cf  the  Catholies,  vol  iii.  p.  224;  CaplBston  on  Aeeet- 
siiy  and  Predestinatiim^  pp.  25.  26  ;  Mo$hHm*s  Eeeies.  Higtory,  vol  il  p.  264. 

"  Hence  the  theory  of  indulgences,  constructed  by  the  Church  of  Rome  with 
perfect  coosiatency,  and  against  which  most  of  the  Protestant  arguments  are  II- 
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tccrediied  standard,  or  appealing  to  some  ancient  name  :''  and 
they,  therefore,  generally  class  themselves  on  the  one  side  under 
Angustin,  Calvin,  and  Jansenius  ;  on  the  other  side  under  Pela- 
gius,  Arminius,  and  Molina. 

Now,  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  doctrines  which 
in  England  are  called  Calvinistic,  have  been  always  connected 
with  a  democratic  spirit;  while  those  of  Arminianism  have  found 
most  favour  among  the  aristocratic  or  protective  party.  In  the 
republics  of  Switzerland,  of  North  America,  and  of  Holland, 
Calvinism  was  always  the  popular  creed.'*  On  the  other  hand, 
in  those  evil  days,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth, 
when  our  liberties  were  in  imminent  peril ;  when  the  church  of 
England,  aided  by  the  crowD,  attemjited  to  subjugate  the  con- 
sciences of  men  ;  and  when  the  monstrous  claim  of  the  divine 
right  of  episcopacy  was  first  put  forward  ;'* — then  it  was  that 
Arminianism  became  the  cherished  doctrine  of  the  ablest  and 
most  ambitious  of  the  ecclesiastical  party.**  And  in  that  sharp 
retribution  which  followed,  the  Puritans  and  Independents,  by 
whom  the  punishment  was  inflicted,  were,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, Calvinists  :"  nbr  should  we  forget,  that  the  first  open 
movement  against  Charles  proceeded  firom  Scotland,  where  the 
principles  of  Calvin  had  long  been  in  the  ascendant. 

"  Thia  seems  to  be  the  natural  tendency,  and  has  been  observed  by  Nean^let 
In  his  instructive  account  of  the  Gnostics,  Btntcry  of  the  CkwreK,  vol.  IL  p.  121: 
**  The  custom  with  such  sects  to  attach  tbemseWes  to  some  celebrated  name  or 
other  of  anttquity.** 

•*  The  Dutch  church  was  the  first  which  adopted,  as  an  article  of  faith,  the  doc- 
trine of  election  held  at  Geneva.  Mitsheini'B  Eede*.  Sistaiy,  voL  ii.  p.  112.  See 
ftko,  on  this  doctrine  in  the  Netherlands,  Sinelait^e  Oorr4tf>»  vol  ii.  p.  199 ;  (7ov«n- 
try'B  Speech  in  1672,  in  Fori.  Hist,  vol  iv.  p.  537  ;  and  Stdudlin,  Geach.  der  thsolog. 
Wiesenschaften,  vol  i.  p.  262  :  *'  In  den  Niederlanden  wurde  der  Galvinische  Lehr- 
begriffzuerst  in  eine  scholastische  Form  gebracht.** 

As  to  the  Calvinism  of  North  America,  compare  BancTofl%  Ameriean  Revolution, 
vol.  i.  pp.  166,  178,  174,  vol.  u.  pp.  829,  868,  vol  iiL  p.  218 ;  LyelVe  Second  VieU 
to  the  United  Statet,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  61 ;  and  Gombe'e  Notee  on  the  United  States,  vol. 
I  pp.  86,  99,  228,  vol  iU.  pp.  88,  118,  219,  220. 

"*  It  is  sometimes  said  that  this  was  advocated  by  Bancroft  as  early  as  1588 ; 
but  this  assertion  appears  to  be  erroneous,  and  Mr.  Hdlam  can  find  no  instance  be- 
fore the  reign  of  James  I.  Const,  HieL  vol.  i.  p.  890.  The  dogma,  though  new  in 
the  Church  of  England,  wa0  of  great  antiquity.  See,  on  its  origin  among  the  early 
Christians,  Klimratk,  Hist,  du  Droit,  vol  i.  p.  253. 

**  The  spread  of  Arminiani/im  was  frequently  noticed  in  parliament  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  Pari.  Hist,  vol  ii.  pp.  444,  462,  466,  470,  484,  487,  491,  660, 
947 «  1368.  On  the  decline  of  Calvinism  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  see  a  curious  letter  from  Bealc,  in  BopWt 
Works,  vol.  V.  p.  488 ;  and  on  this  movement  in  the  church  after  Elizabeth,  compare 
Tonge's  Diary,  p.  98,  edit.  Camden  Soc.  1848 ;  Orme^e  Life  of  Otoen,  p.  82 ;  Harrie^e 
Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol  i.  pp.  164-166,  vol.  U.  pp.  208,  213,  214  ;  HtUchiTuon's  Mem. 
pp.  66,  77 ;  HaOanCe  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  466;  Des  Maizeautes  Life  of  Chilling 
mrth,  p.  112. 

"  Respecting  the  Calvinism  of  the  opponents  of  the  king,  see  Clarendon^s  ^ 
Ullion,  pp.  86,  87 ;  Bulstrode's  Memoirs,  pp.  8,  9 ;  Burton^  Diary,  vol.  iii.  p.  206 ; 
CarlyWs  Cronuoell,  vol.  i.  p.  68 ;  and  on  its  influence  in  the  House  of  Oommomi  h 
1«28,  CarwUhsWe  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Ewjland,  vol  ii.  p.  64. 
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This  difiTerent  tendency  of  these  two  creeds  is  so  clearlj 
marked,  that  an  inquiry  into  its  causes  becomes  a  necessary  part 
of  general  history,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  first  circumstance  by  which  we  must  be  struck  is,  that 
Calvinism  is  a  doctrine  for  the  poor,  and  Arminianism  for  the 
rich.  A  creed  which  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  iaith,  must 
be  less  costly  than  one  which  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  works. 
In  the  former  case,  the  sinner  seeks  salvation  by  the  strength  of 
his  belief;  in  the  latter  case,  he  seeks  it  by  the  fullness  of  his 
contributions.  And  as  those  contributions,  wherever  the  cleigy 
have  much  power,  always  flow  in  the  same  direction,  we  find 
that  in  countries  which  favour  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  works, 
the  priests  are  better  paid,  and  the  churches  more  richly  orna- 
mented, than  they  are  where  Calvinism  has  the  upper  hand. 
Indeed  it  is  evident  to  the  most  vulgar  calculation,  that  a  reli- 
gion which  concentrates  our  charity  upon  ourselves,  is  less  ex- 
pensive than  one  which  directs  our  charity  to  others. 

This  is  the  first  great  practical  divergence  of  the  two  creeds: 
a  divergence  which  may  be  verified  by  atiy  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  histories  of  different  Christian  nations,  or  who  has  even 
travelled  in  countries  where  the  different  tenets  are  professed. 
It  is  also  observable,  that  the  Church  of  Some,  whose  worship 
is  addressed  mainly  to  the  senses,  and  who  delimits  in  splendid 
cathedrals  and  pompous  ceremonies,  has  always  displayed  against 
the  Calvinists  an  animosity  far  greater  than  she  has  done  against 
any  other  Protestant  sect." 

Out  of  these  circumstances,  inevitably  arose  the  aristocratic 
tendency  of  Arminianism,  and  the  democratic  tendency  of  Cal- 
vinism. The  people  love  pomp  and  pageantry  as  much  as  the 
nobles  do,  but  they  do  not  love  to  pay  for  them.  Their  untutored 
minds  are  easily  captivated  by  the  array  of  a  numerous  priest- 
hood, and  by  the  gorgeousness  of  a  well-appointed  temple.  Still, 
they  know  full  well  ^t  these  things  absorb  a  laige  part  of  that 
wealth  which  would  otherwise  flow  into  their  own  cottages.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  aristocracy,  by  their  standing,  their  habits, 
and  the  traditions  of  their  education,  naturally  contract  a  taste 
for  expense,  which  makes  them  unite  splendour  with  religion, 
and  connect  pomp  with  piety.     Besides  this,  they  have  an  intui- 

**  Heber  (Xt/r  of  Jeremy  Taylor^  p.  cxz.)  says,  that  CalTinism  la  "a  sjstem  of 
tfl  others  the  least  attractiye  to  the  feel'ngs  of  a  Roman  Catholic.'*  Philip  II.,  the 
great  Catholic  champion,  especially  hated  the  Calvinifits,  and  in  one  of  his  edict* 
sails  their  sect  "  d^tesUble."  De  Then,  Hiet.  vol.  z.  p.  706 :  compare  toL  zi.  p.  4({S. 
to  give  an  earlier  instance ;  when  the  Roman  inquisition  was  revired  in  1542,  II 
war  ordered  that  heretics,  and  in  particular  Calvinists,  should  not  be  tolerated : 
'bcsonders  GaWinisten."    Ranke,  Die  Pdptte,  toI.  i.  p.  211. 
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tive  and  well-founded  belief  that  their  o^n  interests  are  associ- 
ated with  the  interests  of  the  priesthood,  and  that  whatever 
weakens  the  one  will  hasten  the  downfall  of  the  other.  Hence 
it  is,  that  every  Christian  democracy  has  simplified  its  external 
worship;  every  Christian  aristocracy  has  embellished  it.  By  a 
parity  of  reasoning,  the  more  any  society  tends  to  equalily,  the 
more  likely  it  is  that  its  theological  opinions  will  be  Calvinistic; 
while  the  more  a  society  tends  towards  inequality,  the  greater 
the  probability  of  those  opinions  being  Arminian. 

It  woidd  be  easy  to  push  this  contrast  still  farther,  and  to 
show  that  Calvinism  is  more  favourable  to  the  sciences,  Armin- 
ianism  to  the  arts  ;^®  and  that,  on  the  same  principle,  the  first 
is  better  suited  to  thinkers,  the  other  to  scholars.*'  But  with- 
out pretending  to  trace  the  whole  of  this  divergence,  it  is  very 
important  to  observe,  that  the  professors  of  the  former  religion 
are  more  likely  to  acquire  habits  of  independent  thinking  than 
those  of  the  latter.  And  this  on  two  distinct  grounds.  In  the 
first  place,  even  the  most  ordinary  of  the  Calvinistic  party  are, 
by  the  very  terms  of  their  creed,  led,  in  religious  matters,  to  fix 
their  attention  on  their  own  minds  rather  than  on  the  minds 
of  others.  They,  therefore,  as  a  body,  are  intellectually  more 
narrow  than  their  opponents,  but  less  servile;  their  views,  though 
generalized  from  a  smaller  field,  are  more  independent;  they  are 
less  attached  to  antiquity,  and  more  heedless  of  those  traditions 
to  which  the  Arminian  scholars  attach  great  importance.  In 
the  second  .place,  those  who  associate  metaphysics  with  their  re- 
ligion are  led  by  Calvinism  into  the  doctrine  of  necessity;*'  a 

"  By  way  of  iUostratiDg  this,  I  may  mention,  that  an  intelligent  observer,  who 
trayelled  all  through  Germany,  remarked,  in  1780,  that  the  Oalvinists,  though 
richer  than  their  opponents,  had  leas  taste  for  the  arts.  Rie^beel^s  Travels  through 
Germany^  London,  1787,  vol  ii.  p.  240.  An  interesting  passage,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  author  has  shown  himself  unable  to  generalize  the  facts  which  he  in* 
dicates. 

^  The  Arminians  have  had  among  them  many  men  of  great  learning,  particular- 
ly of  patristic  learning ;  but  the  most  profound  thinkers  have  been  on  the  other 
dde,  as  in  the  instances  of  Augustin,  Pascal,  and  Jonathan  Edwards.  To  these 
Calvinistic  metaphjrsiciane  the  Arminian  party  can  oppose  no  one  of  equal  ability  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Jesuits,  by  far  the  most  zealous  Arminians  in  the 
Romish  church,  have  always  been  celebrated  for  their  erudition,  but  have  paid  so 
little  attention  to  the  study  of  the  mind,  that,  as  Kr  James  Msckintosh  says  {DiMert. 
Of»  Ethical  PhUoa.  p.  185),  Buffier  Is  *'  the  only  Jesuit  whose  name  has  a  place  in 
the  history  of  abstract  philosophy.'^  And  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  this 
superiority  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  Calvinists,  accompanied  by  an  inferioritj 
of  learning,  existed  from  the  beginning ;  for  Neander  {HUtory  of  the  Churchy  vol.  iv 
p.  299)  remarks,  that  Pelagius  **  was  not  possessed  of  the  profound  speculative  spirit 
which  we  find  in  Augustin,"  but  that  **  in  learning  he  was  Augu8tin*s  superior.'* 

^*  "  A  philosophical  necessity,  grounded  on  the  idea  of  God's  foreknowledge, 
has  been  supported  by  theologians  of  the  Calvinistic  school,  more  or  less  rigidly, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  present  century."  MorelVt  Speculative  Philosophy  of 
Europe^  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  S66.     Indeed  this  tendency  is  so  natural,  that  we  find*  the 
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theoiy  wliich,  though  often  misundeTstood,  is  pi^gnant  witl 

reat  truths,  and  is  better  calculated  than  any  other  system  tc 

evelop  the  intellect,  because  it  involves  that  clear  conception  of 

law,  the  attainment  of  which  is  the  highest  point  the  human 

understanding  can  reach. 

These  considerations  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  the  im- 
mense importance  of  that  revival  of  Jansenism,  which  took  place 
in  the  French  church  during  the  eighteenth  century.  For,  Jan- 
senism being  essentially  CaTvinistic/'  those  tendencies  appeared 
in  France  by  which  Calvinism  is  marked.  There  appeared  the 
inquisitive,  democratic,  and  insubordinate  spirit,  which  has 
always  accompanied  that  creed.  A  further  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  the  principles  just  laid  down  is,  that  Jansenism  origi- 
nated with  a  native  of  the  Dutch  Republic;"  that  it  was  intro- 
duced into  France  during  the  glimpse  of  freedom  which  preceded 
the  power  of  Louis  XI v. ;^^  that  it  was  forcibly  repressed  in  his 
arbitrary  reign  ;"  and  that  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  again  arose,  as  the  nataral  product  of  a  state  of  society 
by  which  the  French  Revolution  was  brought  about. 

The  connexion  between  the  revival  of  Jansenism  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Jesuits,  is  obvious.  After  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  Jansenists  rapidly  gained  ground,  even  in  the  Sor- 
bonne;"  and  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  had 

doctrine  of  necessity,  or  something  extremely  like  it,  laid  down  by  Angnstin.  See 
the  interesting  enirmcXa  in  Neandar^s  HuL  of  the  CAwrvA,  vol.  tL  pp.  424,  426; 
where,  however,  a  loophole  is  left  to  let  in  the  idea  of  interference,  or  at  all  erenta 
of  superintendence. 

^  ^  The  five  principal  tenets  of  Jansenism,  which  amount  in  fact  to  the  doctrine 
of  Calvin."  Palmer  on  the  Churchy  voL  i.  p.  820 ;  and  see  the  remarks  of  Mackin* 
tosh  in  hmJtfemoire^  vol.  L  p.  411.  According  to  the  Jesuits,  **Paulus  gennh 
Augustinum,  Augusthias  Galvinum,  Calvinus  Jansenium,  Jaaaenius  Sancryannm, 
Sancryanus  Amaldum  et  (ratres  ejus."  Dee  R4aux^  HietorUtte%y  vol.  it.  pp.  71,79. 
Compare  Huetiue  de  Rebue  ad  eum  perHnentilme^  p.  64 :  ^*  Jansenium  dogmata  sua  tz 
CalTinianis  fontibus  derivasse." 

^  Jansenius  was  born  in  a  village  near  Leerdam,  and  was  educated,  if  I  mistake 
not,  in  Utrecht. 

**  The  introduction  of  Jansenism  into  France  is  superficially  related  by  Duver* 
net  (Hiet,  de  ia  Sorbonne^  yoL  ii.  pp.  170-176) ;  but  the  reader  wiU  find  a  contem* 
porary  and  highly  characteristic  account  in  Mem,  de  MoUevtUe^  toI.  U.  pp.  224-227. 
The  connexion  between  it  and  the  spirit  of  insubordination  wss  remarked  at  the 
time ;  and  Des  R4aux,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  men« 
tions  an  opinion  that  the  Fronde  "  6toit  renue  du  Jansinisme.''  Hietcrietteey  toL 
iY.  p.  72.  Omer  Talon  too  says  that,  in  1048,  **il  se  trouvoit  que  toun  eeux  qii< 
4totent  de  oette  opinion  n'aimoient  pas  le  gouvemement  pr^nt  de  T^tat.  Miuk 
corner  TaUm,  voL  li.  pp.  280,  281. 

**  Brienne,  who  knew  Louis  XIV.  personally^  says,  **  Jans^nisme,  l*horreur  de 
roi."  MSm.  de  Brienne^  vol  ii.  p.  240.  Compare  Dueloe,  Mhn.  Secrete^  vol  i.  p. 
112.  At  the  end  of  his  reign  he  promoted  a  bishop  on  the  avowed  ground  of  hw 
-pposition  to  the  Jansenists ;  this  was  in  1718.  Zettree  itUditee  de  MaieUmim^  yoI 
ii.  pp.  896,  406 ;  and  see  further  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  222. 

^"^  '^LaSorbonne,  moilniste  sous  Louts  XIV,  fnt  Jans6niste  sous  te  regent,  el 
loivoun  divis4e."    Dmemei,  Hiet.  de  U  Sorboune,  vol.  ii.  p.  226. 
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organized  a  powerful  party  in  the  French  parliament/^  About 
the  same  period,  their  influence  began  to  show  itself  in  the  ex- 
ecutive government,  and  among  the  officers  of  the  crown, 
Machault*,  who  held  the  important  post  of  controller-general, 
was  known  to  favour  their  opinions,^^  and  a  few  years  after  his 
retirement,  Choiseul  was  called  to  the  head  of  aflFairs  ;  a  man  of 
considerable  ability,  by  whom  they  were  openly  protected." 
Their  views  were  likewise  supported  by  Laverdy,  controller- 
general  in  1764,  and  by  Terray,  controller  of  finances  in  1769." 
The  procureur-general,  Gilbert  des  Voisins,  was  a  Jansenist ;»' 
so  also  was  one  of  hi«  successors,  Chauvelin  ;^*  and  so  was  the 
advocate-general  Pelletier  de  Saint-Fargeau;''*  and  so  too  was 
Camus,  the  well-known  advocate  of  the  clergy.''*  Turgot,  the 
greatest  stati^sman  of  the  age,  is  said  to  have  embraced  the  same 
opinions  ;^^  while  Necker,  who  on  two  different  occasions  possessed 
almost  supreme  power,  was  notoriously  a  rigid  Calvinist.  To 
this  may  be  added,  that  not  only  Necker,  but  also  Bousseau,  to 
whom  a  large  share  in  causing  the  Revolution  is  justly  ascribed, 
were  born  in  Geneva,  and  drew  their  earliest  ideas  from  that 
great  nursery  of  the  Galvinistic  theology. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  as  this,  it  was  impossible  tliat  a 
body  like  the  Jesuits  should  hold  their  ground.  They  were  the 
last  defenders  of  authority  and  tradition,  and  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  fall  in  an  age  when  statesmen  were  sceptics,  and 
theologians  were  Calvinists.  Even  the  people  had  already 
marked  them  for  destruction  ;  and  when  Damiens,  in  1757,  at- 
tempted to  assassinate  the  kmg,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
they  were  the  instigators  of  the  act.*'  This  we  now  know  to  be 
false  ;  but  the  existence  of  such  a  rumour  is  evidence  of  the  state 
of  the  popular  mind.  At  all  events,  the  doom  of  the  Jesuits  was 
fixed.    In  April,  1761,  parliament  ordered  their  constitutions  to 

**  On  the  strength  of  the  Jansenists  in  the  parliament  of  Farifl,  see  7\>emt4viU0y 
Biffne  de  LauU  Xv,  vol.  i.  p.  852,  vol.  ii.  p.  176 ;  FloMan,  DxplomaUe^  vol.  vi.  p^ 
486 ;  Mim.  de  Oeorgel,  vol  ii.  p.  262 ;  Mbn.  de  B<nUlU,  vol.  i.  p,  67 ;  Palmei^e  Trea 
Huonihe  Churek,  vol.  i.  pp.  827,  828. 

<•  Lav  alUe^  Hi»t,  dee  Fratifaie,  voL  lii.  p.  489. 

*  Soulavie,  Rkgne  de  Lottie  XVI,  vol  i.  pp.  81,  14«. 

**  ToequevilU,  R^ne  de  Louie  XV^  vol.  ii.  p.  885;  (Buvree  de  Voltaire,  vol  l!v. 
p.  275;  Mini,  de  OemeL,  vol  L  pp.  49-51. 

»»  Duoemel,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  p.  90. 

*>  LaereteUe,  XVII?  SAde,  roL  iL  p.  119 ;  LawnlUe,  vol.  ill.  p.  477. 

"  Mhn.  de  Georgelj  vol.  i.  p.  67. 

**  La  Fayette,  Mhn.  vol.  ii.  p.  58 ;  Dunumt,  Souvenire,  p.  164 ;  Oeorgel^  vol.  B 
p.  858,  vol.  iii.  p.  10. 

••  Sowlame,  Rigne  de  Louie  XVI,  vol.  iii.  p.  187. 

**  *'  The  Jesuits  are  charged  by  the  vulgar  as  promoters  of  that  attempt. **  Letter 
from  Stanley,  written  in  1761,  in  Chatham  Correepond.  vol.  ii.  p.  127.  Oompam 
Campari,  Mem  de  Marie  Antoinette,  vol.  iii.  pp.  19,  21 ;  Siemondi,  Hiet.  dee  Franf. 
fOl.  xzix.  pp.  Ill,  227. 
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be  laid  before  them.'^  In  August,  they  were  forbidden  to  r^ 
ueive  novices,  their  colleges  were  closed,  and  a  number  of  theii 
most  celebrated  works  were  publicly  burned  by  the  common 
hangman."  Finally,  in  1762,  another  edict  appeared,  by  which 
the  Jesuits  were  condemned  without  even  being  heard  in  their 
own  defence  ;"  their  property  was  directed  to  be  sold,  and  their 
order  secularized  ;  they  were  declared  "  unfit  to  be  admitted  into 
a  well-governed  country,"  and  their  institute  and  society  were 
formally  abolished/' 

Such  was  the  way  in  which  this  great  society,  long  the  terror 
of  the  world,  fell  before  the  pressure  of  public  opinion.  What 
makes  its  fall  the  more  remarkable,  is,  that  the  pretext  which 
was  alleged  to  justify  the  examination  of  its  constitutions,  was 
one  so  slight,  that  no  former  government  would  have  listened  to 
it  for  a  single  moment.  This  immense  spiritual  corporation  was 
actually  tried  by  a  temporal  court  for  ill  iaith  in  a  mercantile 
transaction,  and  for  refusing  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  said  to  be 
due  !«»  The  most  important  body  in  the  Catholic  church,  the 
spiritual  leaders  of  France,  the  educators  of  her  youth,  and  the 
confessors  of  her  kings,  were  brought  to  the  bar,  and  sued  in  their 
collective  capacity,  for  the  fraudulent  repudiation  of  a  common 
d«bt !««  So  marked  was  the  predisposition  of  afiairs,  that  it  was 
not  found  necessary  to  employ  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits 
any  of  those  arts  by  which  the  popular  mind  is  commonly  in- 
flamed. The  charge  upon  which  they  were  sentenced,  was  not 
that  they  had  plotted  against  the  state  ;  nor  that  they  had  cor- 
rupted the  public  morals  ;  nor  that  they  wished  to  subvert  re- 
ligion. These  were  the  accusations  which  were  brought  in  the 
seventeentli  century,  and  which  suited  the  genius  of  that  age. 
Cut  in  the  eighteenth  century,  all  that  was  required  was  some 
trifling  accident,  that  might  serve  as  a  pretence  to  justify  what 
the  nation  had  already  determined.  To  ascribe,  therefore,  this 
great  event  to  the  bankruptcy  of  a  trader,  or  the  intrigues  of  a 
mistress,"  is  to  confuse  the  cause  of  an  act  with  the  pretext 

"  Lavallie,  Bitt.  des  Frangais^  vol.  Hi.  p.  476. 

"  Flassan^  IHplamatie  Franf,  vol.  vi.  p.  491. 

**  **  Sans  que  lea  accuses  eussent  6t6  entendus.**  Laoallee^  toL  iii.  p.  477.  ^  P«« 
ah  seul  ifa  M  entendu  dans  lear  cause."  Barrud  sur  rHuUnre  du  Jacobinume^ 
vol.  11  p.  264. 

••  Lavallky  iii.  p.  477;  FUutan^  ti.  pp.  504,  605;  Sismondi^  xxix.  p.  284;  and 
the  letters  written  by  Diderot,  who,  though  he  was  in  Paris  at  the  time,  gives  rathei 
in  incomplete  account,  Mem,  de  Diderot^  vol.  ii.  pp.  127,  130-182. 

'^  Flait^an^  Hint  dt  la  DiplomcUie,  Tol.  vL  pp.  486-488. 

"  "  Enfin  ila  furent  mis  en  cause,  ct  le  parlement  de  Paris  eut  I'dtonnement  et 
a  joie  de  voir  les  j^suites  amenes  devant  lui  comme  de  vils  banqueroutiera.^  Laer^ 
'$IU,  XVIII*  Steele^  vol  ii.  p.  252.  *'  Condemned  in  France  as  fraudulent  traders.*^ 
Seh/oMer'i  EigfUcerUh  Centurjy  vol.  iv.  p.  451. 

**  Several  writers  attribute  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  exertions  ol 
Madame  do  Pompadour  I 
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niider  which  the  act  is  committed.  In  the  eyes  of  the  men  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  real  crime  of  the  Jesnits  was,  that 
they  helonged  to  the  past  rather  than  to  the  present,  and  that  by 
defending  the  abuses  of  ancient  establishments,  they  obstructed 
the  progress  of  mankind.  They  stood  in  the  way  of  the  age,  and 
Ihe  age  swept  them  from  its  path.  This  was  the  real  cause  of 
their  abolition  :  a  cause  not  likely  to  be  perceived  by  those  writers, 
who,  under  the  guise  of  historians,  are  only  collectors  of  the  prat- 
tle and  gossip  of  courts  ;  and  who  believe  that  the  destinies  of 
great  nations  can  be  settled  in  the  ante-chambers  of  ministers, 
and  in  the  councils  of  kings. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  re- 
maining which  could  save  the  French  church  from  immediate 
destruction."  The  old  theological  spirit  had  been  for  some  time 
declining,  and  the  clergy  were  suflfering  from  their  own  decay 
even  more  than  from  the  attacks  made  upon  them.  The  ad- 
vance of  knowledge  was  producing  in  France  the  same  results  as 
those  which  I  have  pointed  out  in  England  ;  and  the  increasing 
attractions  of  science  drew  off  many  illustrious  men,  who  in  a 
preceding  age  would  have  been  active  members  of  the  spiritual 
profession.  That  splendid  eloquence,  for  which  the  French 
clergy  had  been  remarkable,  was  now  dying  away,  and  there  were 
no  longer  heard  the  voices  of  those  great  orators,  at  whose  bid- 
ding the  temples  had  formerly  been  filled."  Massillon  was  the 
last  of  that  celebrated  race  who  had  so  enthralled  the  mind,  and 
the  magic  of  whose  fascination  it  is  even  now  hard  to  withstand. 
He  died  in  1742  ;  and  after  him  the  French  clergy  possessed  no 
eminent  men  of  any  kind,  neither  thinkers,  nor  orators,  nor 
writers.'*  Nor  did  there  seem  the  least  possibility  of  their  re- 
covering their  lost  position.  While  society  was  advancing,  they 
were  receding.  All  the  sources  of  their  power  were  dried  up. 
They  had  no  active  leaders  ;  they  had  lost  the  confidence  of  gov- 
ernment ;  they  had  forfeited  the  respect  of  the  people  ;  they  had 
become  a  mark  for  the  gibes  of  the  age.«^ 

**  Choiseol  is  reported  to  have  said  of  the  Jesuits :  **  leur  Education  d^truite, 
tous  les  autres  corps  religieux  tomberont  d^oux-m&mes.'*  Bamtd,  Hist,  du  Jaeolnt^ 
imie,  Tol.  i.  p.  68. 

**  In  1771,  Horace  Walpole  writes  fiom  Paris  that  the  churches  and  conTents 
were  become^  so  eoipty,  as  to  "  appear  like  abandoned  theatres  destined  to  destruc- 
tion ;*'  and  this  he  contrasts  with  his  former  experience  of  a  different  state  of  things. 
WahH>l€'8  Letters,  vol.  y.  p.  310,  edit.  1840. 

"  *'  So  low  had  the  talents  of  the  once  illustrious  church  of  France  fallen,  that 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Christianity  itself  was  assailed, 
no^^  one  champion  of  note  appeared  in  its  ranks  ;  and  when  the  convocation  of  the 
»Iergy,  in  1770,  published  their  famous  anathema  against  the  dangers  of  unbelief, 
and  offered  rewards  for  the  best  essays  in  defence  of  the  Christian  failh,  the  pro- 
ductions called  forth  were  so  despicable  that  they  sensibly  injured  the  cause  of  re« 
Jgion."     Alison's  Hist,  of  Europe^  vol.  i.  pp.  180,  181. 

•'  In  176«,  the  Eev' William  Cole  writes  to  Alban  Butler  :  "I  travelled  to  Pant 
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It  does,  at  first  ^ight,  seem  strange  that,  under  these  circtuu 
stances,  the  French  clergy  should  have  been  able,  for  nearlj 
thirty  years  after  the  abolition  of  the  Jesuits,  to  maintain  theii 
standing,  so  as  to  interfere  with  impunity  in  public  affairs." 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  this  temporary  reprieve  of  the  eccle- 
siastical order  was  owing  to  that  movement  which  I  have  already 
noticed,  and  by  virtue  of  which  the  French  intellect,  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  changed  the  ground  of  its 
attack,  and,  directing  its  energies  against  political  abuses,  neg- 
lected in  some  degree  those  spiritual  abuses  to  which  its  atten- 
tion had  been  hitherto  confined.  The  result  was,  that  in  France 
the  government  enforced  a  policy  which  the  great  thinkers  had 
indeed  originated,  but  respecting  which  they  were  becoming  less 
eager.  The  most  eminent  Frenchmen  were  beginning  their  at- 
tacks upon  the  state,  and  in  the  heat  of  their  new  war&re  they 
slackened  their  opposition  to  the  church.  But  in  the  mean  time, 
the  seeds  they  had  sown  germinated  in  the  state  itself.  So  rapid 
was  the  march  of  affairs,  that  those  anti-ecclesiastical  opinions 
which,  a  few  years  earlier,  were  punished  as  the  paradoxes  of  de- 
signing men,  were  now  taken  up  and  put  into  execution  by  sena- 
tors and  ministers.  The  rulers  of  France  carried  into  effect  prin- 
ciples which  had  hitherto  been  simply  a  matter  of  theory  ;  and 
thus  it  happened,  as  is  always  the  case,  that  practical  statesmen 
only  apply  and  work  out  ideas  which  have  long  before  been  sug- 
gested by  more  advanced  thinkers. 

Hence  it  followed,  that  at  no  period  during  the  eighteenth 
century  did  the  speculative  classes  and  the  practical  classes  thor- 
oughly combine  against  the  church :  since,  in  the  first  half  ol 
the  century,  the  clergy  were  principally  assailed  by  the  litera- 
ture, and  not  by  the  government ;  in  the  latter  half  of  the  cen- 
tury, by  the  government,  and  not  by  the  literature.  Some  of 
the  circumstances  of  this  singular  transition  have  been  already 
stated,  and  I  hope  clearly  brought  before  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
I  now  purpose  to  complete  the  generalization,  by  proving  that  a 
corresponding  change  was  taking  place  in  all  other  branches  of 
inquiry  ;  and  that,  while  in  the  first  period  attention  was  chiefly 
directed  towards  mental  phenomena,  it  was  in  the  second  period 

through  LQle  and  Gambray  in  their  public  Yoitures,  and  was  greatly  seandalixed 
and  amazed  at  the  open  and  unreserved  disrespectf  both  of  the  trading  and  military 
people,  for  their  clergy  and  religious  establishment.  When  I  got  to  Paris,  it  was 
much  worse."  Ellu^§  Origin^  Lettersy  second  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  4S5.  See  also 
WalpoU^s  Letters  to  Lady  099ory^  vol.  ii.  p.  SIS,  edit.  1848;  and  the  complaint 
made  at  Besan^on  in  1761,  in  Lepan^  VU  de  Voltaire^  p.  IIS. 

**  And  also  to  retain  their  immense  property,  which,  when  the  Revolution  oc* 
curred,  was  estimated  at  80,000,000/.  English  money,  bringing  in  a  yearly  reveniw 
of  *' somewhat  under  76,000,000  francs.''  Ali»<m's  Europ^^  vol.  i.  p.  188,  vol.  li.  p 
20,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  122, 123. 
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mojre  directed  towards  physical  phenomena.  From  this,  the  po- 
litical movement  received  a  vast  accession  of  strength.  For  the 
French  intellect^  shifting  the  scene  of  its  labours,  diverted  the 
thoughts  of  men  from  the  internal  to  the  external,  and  concen- 
trating attention  upon  their  material  rather  than  upon  their 
spiritual  wants,  turned  against  the  encroachments  of  the  state 
an  hostility  formerly  reserved  for  the  encroachments  of  the  church. 
Whenever  a  tendency  arises  to  prefer  what  comes  from  without 
to  what  comes  from  within,  and  thus  to  aggrandize  matter  at  the 
expense  of  mind,  there  will  also  be  a  tendency  to  believe  that  an 
institution  which  hampers  our  opinions  is  less  hurtful  than  one 
which  controls  our  acts.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  men  who 
reject  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion,  will  care  little  for  the 
extent  to  which  those  truths  are  perverted.  Men  who  deny  the 
existence  of  the  Deity  and  the  inmiortality  of  the  soul,  will  take 
no  heed  of  the  way  in  which  a  gross  and  formal  worship  obscures 
those  sublime  doctrines.  All  the  idolatry,  all  the  ceremonials, 
all  the  pomp,  all  the  dogmas,  and  all  the  traditions  by  which  re- 
ligion is  retarded,  will  give  them  no  disquietude,  because  they 
consider  the  opinions  that  are  checked  to  be  equally  false  with 
those  that  are  favoured.  Why  should  they,  to  whom  transcen- 
dental truths  are  unknown,  labour  to  remove  the  superstitions 
which  darken  the  truths  ?  Such  a  generation,  so  far  from  at- 
tacking ecclesiastical  usurpations,  would  rather  look  on  the  clergy 
as  convenient  tools  to  ensnare  the  ignorant  and  control  the  vul- 
gar. Therefore  it  is  that  we  rarely  hear  of  a  sincere  atheist  being 
a  zealous  polemic.  But  if  that  should  occur,  which  a  centur}' 
ago  occurred  in  France  ;  if  it  should  happen  that  men  of  great 
energy,  and  actuated  by  the  feelings  I  have  described,  were  to 
find  themselves  in  the  presence  of  a  political  despotism, — they 
would  direct  against  it  the  whole  of  their  powers ;  and  they 
would  act  with  the  more  determined  vigour,  because,  believing 
that  their  all  was  at  stake,  temporal  happiness  would  be  to  them 
not  only  the  first,  but  also  the  sole  consideration. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  progress  of  those  athe- 
istical opinions,  which  now  rose  in  France,  becomes  a  matter  of 
great  though  painful  interest.  And  the  data  at  which  they  ap- 
peared, fully  corroborates  what  I  have  just  said  respecting  the 
change  that  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  first  great  work  in  which  they  were  openly  promulgated,  wap 
the  celebrated  EncyclopsBdia,  published  in  1751."     Before  thai 

**  M.  Barante  {LitUraiure  Fronfai$e  au  XVIII"  Sikle,  p.  94)  says,  ''On  amva 
bientdti  toutnier ;  d^A  IHacr^duUti  avait  rejet^  lea  preavea  diWnes  de  la  r6v6lation, 
et  avoit  abjiir6  lea  devoirs  et  lea  souvenirs  chr6tiens ;  on  vit  alors  rath^isme  lever 
on  front  plus  hardi,  et  proclamer  que  tout  sentiment  retigieux  6tait  une  rdverie  el 
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time  such  degrading  opinions,  though  occasionally  hroached,  were 
not  held  by  any  men  of  ability  ;  nor  could  they  in  the  preceding 
state  of  society  have  made  much  impression  upon  the  age.  But 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  affected 
every  department  of  French  literature.  Between  1758  and 
1770,  atheistical  tenets  rapidly  gained  ground  ;''•  and  in  1770 
was  published  the  famous  work,  called  the  System  of  Nature. 
the  success,  and,  unhappily,  the  ability  of  which,  make  its  ap- 
pearance an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  France.  Its 
popularity  was  immense;''*  and  the  views  it  contains  are  so 
clearly  and  methodically  arranged,  as  to  have  earned  for  it  the 
name  of  the  code  of  atheism,^*  Five  years  later,  the  Archbishop 
of  Toulouse,  in  a  formal  address  to  the  king  on  behalf  of  the 
clergy,  declared  that  atheism  had  now  become  the  prevailing 
opinion.^'  This,  like  all  similar  assertions,  must  have  been  an 
exaggeration  ;  but  that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  truth  in  it, 
is  known  to  whoever  has  studied  the  mental  habits  of  the  gener- 
ation immediately  preceding  the  Revolution.  Among  the  infe- 
rior class  of  writers,  Damilaville,  Deleyre,  Marechal,  Naigeon, 
Toussaint,  were  active  supporters  of  that  cold  and  gloomy  dogma, 
which,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  hope  of  a  future  life,  blots  out 
from  the  mind  of  man  the  glorious  instincts  of  his  own  immor- 
tality/* And,  strange  to  say,  several  even  of  the  higher  intel- 
lects were  unable  to  escape  the  contagion.  Atheism  was  openly 
advocated  by  Condorcet,  by  D'Alembert,  by  Diderot,  by  Helv6tius, 

an  d&K)rdre  de  Tesprit  liumain.  (Test  de  P^poque  de  TEncycIop^die  que  datent  lea 
Merits  oik  cette  opinion  est  le  plus  expressiment  profesa^e.  Us  furent  pea  imit6«.** 
This  last  sentence  is  erroneous,  I  am  sorry  to  eay. 

"**  '*  Dans  un  intervalle  de  douze  anndes,  de  1758  a  1770,  la  litt^ratore  frangaise 
fat  Bouill6e  par  un  grand  nombre  d^ouvrages  oCl  Tath^isme  dtoit  ouvertement  profess^.** 
LacreielU,  XVIIP  Steele,  vol  ii.  p.  810. 

^'  Voltaire,  who  wrote  against  it,  mentions  its  diflfVision  among  aU  classes,  and 
says  it  was  read  by  "  des  savants,  des  ignorants,  des  femmes.''  Diet,  PhiloM,  article 
IHeUy  section  iv.,  in  (Ettvres  de  Voltairey  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  866 :  see  also  vol.  Ixvii.  p^ 
260;  Longchamp  et  Wagfiiere,  Mkn.  sur  Voltaire,  vol.  i.  pp.  13,  334 ;  Lettre*  inddite$ 
de  Voltaire,  vol.  li.  pp.  210,  216 ;  and  a  letter  from  him  in  Correepond,  de  Dudeffand^ 
vol  il.  p.  329.  Compare  TenneTnantty  Geeek.  der  PhUoe,  vol  xl  p.  820:  "mit 
ungetheUtem  Beifalle  aufgenommen  wordcn  und  grossen  Einfluss  gehabt  hat** 

^*  *'  Le  code  moustrueux  d'ath^isme.**  Biog.  Univ,  vol  xxix.  p.  88.  Morellet, 
who  in  such  matters  was  by  no  means  a  harsh  judge,  says,  **  Le  Syeteme  de  la  Nature^ 
surtout,  est  un  catcchisroe  d^ath^isme  complet.**  Mhn.  de  Morellet^  vol  i.  p.  188. 
Staudlin  (Oeeek,  der  theolog,  Wieeenachaften,  vol  il  p.  44:)  calls  it  "ein  System 
des  entscniedenen  Atheismus  i"  while  Tennemann,  who  has  given  by  far  the  best 
account  of  it  I  have  met  with,  says,  *'  Es  machte  bei  seinem  Erscheinen  gewaltiges 
Aufsehen,  und  ist  fast  immer  als  das  Handbuch  des  Atheismus  betrachtet  worden." 
Creech,  der  Philoa,  vol  xi.  p.  849. 

"**  '*  Le  monstrueux  ath^isme  est  devenu  Topiniou  dominante.**  Soulavie,  Regnt 
de  Louie  XVI,  vol  iii.  p.  16 :  the  address  of  the  archbishop  with  a  deputation, 
*^muni  des  pouvoirsde  Tassembl^e  g6n6rale  du  clergd,"  in  September,  1775. 

"**  Biog,  Univ,  vol  x.  pp.  471,  669,  vol.  xxvil  p.  8,  vol  xxx.  p.  542;  Mkn.  di 
Briaeot,  vol.  i.  p.  305 ;  TocquevilU,  iUgm  de  Louie  XV,  vol  ii.  p.  77. 
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ny  Lalande,  by  Laplace,  by  Mirabeau,  and  by  Saint  Lambert.''^ 
Indeed,  so  thoroughly  did  all  this  harmonize  with  the  general  tem- 
per, that  in  society  men  boasted  of  what,  in  other  countries,  and 
in  other  days,  has  been  a  rare  and  singular  error,  an  eccentric 
taint,  which  those  affected  by  it  were  willing  to  conceal.  In 
1764  Hume  met,  at  the  house  of  Baron  d'Holbach,  a  party  of 
the  most  celebrate4  Frenchmen  then  residing  in  Paris.  The 
great  Scotchman,  who  was  no  doubt  aware  of  the  prevailing 
opinion,  took  occasion  to  raise  an  argument  as  to  the  existence 
of  an  atheist,  properly  so  called  ;  for  his  own  part,  he  said,  he 
had  never  chanced  to  meet  with  one.  "  You  have  been  some- 
what unfortunate,"  replied  Holbach ;  "  but  at  the  present  mo- 
ment you  are  sitting  at  table  with  seventeen  of  them."  ^« 

This,  sad  as  it  is,  only  forms  a  single  aspect  of  that  immense 
movement,  by  which,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
centuiy,  the  French  intellect  was  withdrawn  from  the  study  of 
the  internal,  and  concentrated  upon  that  of  the  external  world. 
Of  this  tendency,  we  find  an  interesting  instance  in  the  celebrated 
work  of  Helv^tius,  unquestionably  the  ablest  and  most  influential 
treatise  on  morals  wUch  France  produced  at  this  period.  It 
was  published  in  1758  ;^^  and,  although  it  bears  the  title  of  an 
essay  on  ^^  the  Mind,"  it  does  not  contain  a  single  pcu^sage  from 
which  we  could  infer  that  the  mind,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  commonly  used,  has  any  existence.  In  this  work,  which, 
during  fifty  years,  was  the  code  of  French  morals,  principles  are 
laid  down  which  bear  exactly  the  same  relation  to  ethics  that 
atheism  bears  to  theology.  Helv^tius,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
inquiry,  assumes,  as  an  incontestable  fact,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween man  and  other  animals  is  the  result  of  a  difference  in  their 
external  form ;  and  that  if,  for  example,  our  wrists,  instead  of 
ending  with  hands,  and  flexible  fingers,  had  merely  ended  like  a 
horse's  foot,  we  should  have  always  remained  wanderers  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  ignorant  of  every  art,  entirely  defenceless,  and 

~  JOm.  of  Mallei  du  Pan,  vol.  i.  p.  60;  Soulavie,  Repne  d$  Louis  XVI,  yoI.  t. 
p,  127 ;  Barruely  Hist,  du  Jacobin,  vol.  i.  pp.  104,  185,  225,  vol.  ii.  p.  23,  vol.  iii.  p 
200 ;  Ufr  ofRomiUy,  toI.  i.  pp.  46,  145 ;  St&udlin,  Theolog.  Witaerueha/ten,  toL  ii. 
p.  440;  Oearpel,  Mhn.  vol.  ii.  pp.  250,  850;  Grimm,  Correspond.  voL  xv.  p.  87 ; 
Mim  de  MorelUt,  vol  i.  p.  180 ;  Lepan,  Fm  de  Voltaire,  p.  869 ;  Tennemann,  Oesch, 
der  Phihs.  vol.  xL  p.  850 ;  Mussel  Pathav,  Vie  de  Rousseau,  vol.  ii.  pp.  177,  297  ; 
Mem,  de  Genlis,  vol.  v.  p.  180;  Hiicheoek's  Geol.  p.  268;  Mhn.  dJSpinay,  vol.  iL 
pp.  08,  66,  76. 

^'  This  wu  related  to  Romilly  by  Diderot  JUfe  of  Romilly,  vol.  i.  pp.  181, 
182  ;  see  also  BurUnCslAfe  of  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  220.  Priestley,  who  visited  France 
in  1774,  says,  that  **  all  the  pbilosophical  persons  to  whom  I  was  introduced  at  Paris 
(were)  unbelieveFS  in  Cbtistianity,  and  even  professed  atheists.  *  PriesiU^s  Me* 
moirs,  vol.  i.  p.  74.  See  also  a  letter  by  Horace  Walpole,  written  from  Pbiib  in 
1766  (WalpMs  Letters,  edit.  1840,  toL  t.  p.  96):  ''their  avowed  doctrine  if 
•Iheism." 

"  Bieg.  Univ.  roL  xx  p.  29. 
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having  no  other  concern,  but  to  avoid  the  attacks  of  wfld-beasts^ 
and  find  the  needful  supply  of  our  daily  food  J*  That  the  struc- 
ture of  our  bodies  is  the  sole  cause  of  our  boasted  superiority,  be- 
comes evident,  when  we  consider  that  our  thoughts  are  simply 
the  product  of  two  fiiculties,  which  we  have  in  common  with  all 
other  animals ;  namely,  the  faculty  of  receiving  impressions  from 
external  objects,  and  the  feculty  of  remembering  those  impressions 
after  they  are  received.^'  From  this,  says  Helv6tius,  it  follows, 
that  the  internal  powers  of  man  being  the  same  as  those  of  all 
other  animals,  our  sensibility  and  our  memory  would  be  useless, 
if  it  were  not  for  those  external  peculiarities  by  which  we  are 
eminently  distinguished,  and  to  which  we  owe  every  thing  that  is 
most  valuable.*"  These  positions  being  laid  down,  it  is  easy  to 
deduce  all  the  essential  principles  of  moral  actions.  For,  memory 
being  merely  one  of  the  organs  of  physical  sensibility.^'  and  judg- 
ment being  only  a  sensation,^'  all  notions  of  duty  and  of  virtue 
must  be  tested  by  their  relation  to  the  senses ;  in  other  words,  by 
the  gross  amount  of  physical  enjoyment  to  which  they  give  rise. 
This  is  the  true  basis  of  moral  philosophy.  To  take  any  other 
view,  is  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  conventional  expres- 
sions, which  have  no  foundation  except  in  the  prejudices  of  ig- 
norant men.  Our  vices  and  our  virtues  are  solely  the  result  of 
our  passions ;  and  our  passions  are  caused  by  our  physical  sen- 
sibility to  pain  and  to  pleasure."  It  was  in  this  way  that  the 
sense  of  justice  first  arose.  To  physical  sensibility  men  owed 
pleasure  and  pain ;  hence  the  feeling  of  their  own  interests,  and 
hence  the  desire  of  living  together  in  societies.  Being  assembled 
in  society,  there  grew  up  the  notion  of  a  general  interest,  since, 
without  it,  society  could  not  hold  together ;  and,  as  actions  are 
only  just  or  unjust  in  proportion  as  they  minister  to  this  general 
interest,  a  measure  was  established,  by  which  justice  is  discrim- 
inated from  injustice."     With  the  same  inflexible  spirit,  and 

**  *'  Si  la  nature,  au  lieu  de  mains  et  de  doigts  flexiblea,  edt  termini  nos  poigneU 
par  ua  pied  de  cheval ;  qui  doute  que  lea  hommea,  sans  art,  aana  habitations,  sana 
d^ense  contrejes  animauzi  tout  occup6s  du  soin  de  pourvoir  ii  leur  nourriturc  eS 
d^^ter  lea  bdtcs  fSroces,  ne  fuaaent  encore  errants  dans  les  for^ta  comme  des  troa- 
peaux  fugutifs?**  Helvitiua  de  CEnprii^  vol.  i.  p.  2.  Had  Helv^tiua  ever  read  the 
attaclc  of  Aristotle  against  Anaxagoras  ibr  asserting  that  hh,  rh  x'^«  ^X*'**  ^popi- 
^rarov  that  r&v  (dtttv  rhv  Av^pwrovf  Oudworth^  IfUelUe.  8yit,  toI.  iii  p.  811. 

"  De  VEmU,  vol.  i.  p.  2.  *  Ibid.  vol.  L  p.  4. 

"'  "  En  effet  la  m^moire  ne  pent  dtre  qu'un  des  organes  de  la  sensibility  physique.^ 
ToL  1.  p.  6.  Compare  what  H.  Lepelletier  say^s  on  this,  in  his  Fhynoloffie  Medicalet 
▼oL  iii.  p.  2*72. 

**  "  D^ot  je  conclus  que  tout  jugement  n'est  quNine  sensation.^  De  PAspiit^  voL 
L  p.  10 ;  ^*juger,  comme  je  Tai  d6jA  prouv6,  n'est  proprcment  que  eenttr,'^  p.  41. 

^  ^  N6  sensible  k  la  douleur  et  au  plaislr,  e^est  ii  la  senaibilitd  physique  que 
^hornme  doit  ses  passions ;  et  A  ses  passions,  quMl  doit  toua  aes  rices  et  toutea  9ef 
Tertus."     Jbid.  vol.  ii.  p.  58 ;  and  see  vol.  i.  p.  2<{9. 

"*  "  Une  foip  parvenu  a  cette  r4rite,  Jc  dC-couvre  &oil«nient  la  amxrco  des  rertuf 
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With  great  fulness  of  illustration,  Helv^tius  examines  the  origin 
of  those  other  feelings  which  regulate  human  actions.  Thus,  he 
flays  that  hoth  ambition  and  friendship  are  entirely  the  work  of 
physical  sensibility.  Men  yearn  after  &me,  on  account  either  of 
the  pleasure  which  they  expect  the  mere  possession  of  it  will 
give,  or  else  as  the  means  of  subsequently  procuring  other  pleas- 
ures.®* As  to  friendship,  the  only  use  of  it  is  to  increase  our  pleas- 
ures or  mitigate  our  pains ;  and  it  is  with  this  object  that  a  man 
longs  to  hold  communion  with  his  friend.^*  Beyond  this,  life  has 
nothing  to  oifer.  To  love  what  is  good  for  the  sake  of  the  good- 
ness, is  as  impossible  as  to  love  what  is  bad  for  the  sake  of  the 
evil."  The  mother  who  weeps  for  the  loss  of  her  child,  is  solely 
actuated  by  selfishness  ;  bhe  mourns  because  a  pleasure  is  taken 
from  her,  and  because  she  sees  a  void  difficult  to  fill  up.®®  So  it 
is,  that  the  loftiest  virtues,  as  well  as  the  meanest  vices,  are 
equally  caused  by  the  pleasure  we  find  in  the  exercise  of  them." 
This  is  the  great  mover  and  originator  of  all.  Every  thing  that 
we  have,  and  every  thing  that  we  are,  we  owe  to  the  external 
world  ;  nor  is  Man  himself  anght  else  except  what  he  is  made  by 
the  objects  which  surround  him.'° 

The  views  put  forward  in  this  celebrated  work  I  have  stated 
at  some  length ;  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  ability  with 
which  they  are  advocated,  as  on  account  of  the  clue  they  furnish 
to  the  movements  of  a  most  remarkable  age.  Indeed,  so  com- 
pletely did  they  harmonize  with  the  prevailing  tendencies,  that 
they  not  only  quickly  obtained  for  their  author  a  vast  European 
reputation,*'  but,  during  many  years,  they  continued  to  increase 
in  influence,  and,  in  France  in  particular,  they  exercised  great 

bumainefl ;  je  Yois^  que  sans  la  sensibiUt^  li  la  douleur  et  au  plaiatr  physiqnef  lea 
homines,  sans  d^sirs,  sans  passions,  6galement  indi£fe rents  A  toat,  n^eussent  point 
connu  dMnt^rftt  personnel ;  que  sans  int^r^t  personnel  isl  ne  se  fussent  point  ras- 
■embl^s  en  soci^te,  n'eussent  point  fait  entr'eux  de  conventions,  qu'il  n'y  eUt  point 
eu  dMnt^rdt  g6n6ral,  par  cons^uent  point  d^actions  justes  ou  injustes;  et  qu'ainsi 
la  sensibility  physique  et  Pint^r^  personnel  ont  6t6  les  auteurs  de  toute  justice.** 
IM.  vol.  i.  p.  278. 

^  De  VEmU^  toL  ii.  pp.  19,  20,  30,  84,  293,  294,  318.  Compare  Epicurus,  in 
Diog.  Laert.  de  Vit.  PhUo».  lib.  x.  seg.  120,  vol.  i.  p.  654. 

"*  De  r Esprit,  vol.  ii.  p.  40.  He  sums  up :  *'  il  s*ensuit  que  Famiti^  ainsi  que 
Tavarice,  Torgueil,  Tambition  et  lea  autrea  passions,  est  Teffet  immidiat  de  la  sensi- 
bilit/)  physique.^ 

"  "  II  lui  est  aussi  impossible  d'aimcr  le  bien  pour  le  bien,  que  d'aimer  le  mal 
IK)ur  le  mal."    Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  73. 

••  Jbid.  vol.  ii.  p.  249.  ■•  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  68. 

**  "  Nous  sommes  uniquement  co  que  nous  font  les  objeta  qui  aoua  environaent.'' 
[bid.  vol.  u.  p.  806. 

*'  Saint  Surin,  a  zealous  opponent  of  Helv^tius,  admits  that  **  les  Strangers  lei 
plus  ^minents  par  leurs  dignit&  ou  par  leura  lumi^res,  d^siraient  d^dtre  introduits 
chez  un  philosophe  dont  le  nom  retentissait  dans  toute  TEurope.**  Biog.  Univ.  vol 
XX.  pL  83. 
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8way.»'  As  that  wcw  the  country  in  which  they  arose,  so  also  was 
it  the  country  to  which  they  were  best  adapted.  Madame  Dudef- 
fand,  who  passed  her  long  life  in  the  midst  of  French  society, 
and  was  one  of  the  keenest  observers  of  her  time,  has  expressed 
this  with  great  happiness.  The  work  of  Helv^tius,  she  says,  is 
l)opular,  since  he  is  the  man  who  has  told  to  all  their  own  se- 
cret." 

True  it  was,  that,  to  the  contemporaries  of  Helv6tius,  his 
views,  notwithstanding  their  immense  popularity,  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  secret ;  because  the  connexion  between  them  and 
the  general  march  of  events  was,  as  yet,  but  dimly  perceived. 
To  us,  however,  who,  after  this  interval  of  time,  can  examine  the 
question  with  the  resources  of  a  larger  experience,  it  is  obvious 
how  such  a  system  met  the  wants  of  an  age  of  which  it  was  the 
exponent  and  the  mouthpiece.  That  Helv^tius  must  have  car- 
ried with  him  the  sympathies  of  his  countrymen,  is  clear,  not 
only  from  the  evidence  we  have  of  his  success,  but  also  from  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  the  general  complexion  of  those 
times.  Even  while  he  was  still  pursuing  his  labours,  and  only 
four  years  before  he  published  them,  a  work  appeared  in  France, 
which,  though  displaying  greater  ability,  and  possessing  a  highei 
influence  than  that  of  Helv^tius,  did,  nevertheless,  point  in  ex- 
actly the  same  direction.  I  allude  to  the  great  metaphysical 
treatise  by  Condillac,  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able productions  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  the  authority 
of  which,  during  two  generations,  was  so  irresistible,  that,  without 
some  acquaintance  with  it,  we  cannot  possibly  understand  the 
nature  of  those  complicated  movements  by  which  the  French 
Bevolution  was  brought  about. 

In  1754,"  CondUlac  put  forth  his  celebrated  work  on  the 
mind ;  the  very  title  of  which  was  a  proof  of  the  bias  with  which 
it  was  written.  Although  this  profound  thinker  aimed  at  noth- 
ing less  than  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  human  faculties,  and 
although  he  is  pronounced  by  a  very  able,  but  hostile  critic,  to 
be  the  only  metaphysician  France  produced  during  the  eighteenth 

Brissot  {Mhnoiret,  rol.  I.  p.  889)  says,  that  in  1776,  "  le  systfemc  d'HeW^tiu? 
alors  la  plus  grande  vogi     "    "" 
was  praised  **  aveo  une  sorte 


avait  alors  la  plus  grande  vogue.**  Turgot,  who  wrote  against  it,  complains  that  it 
was  praised  **  avec  une  sorte  de  furuur  *  {QCuvres  de  Turgoty  toL  ix.  p.  297) ;  and 
Georgel  {Mhnoirw^  vol.  ii.  p.  266)  says,  "  ce  livre,  6crit  avec  un  style  plein  de  cha- 


leur  et  d^images,  se  trouvoit  sur  toutes  les  toilettes.* 

••  "  DViUeurs  le  sifecle  de  Louis  XV  se  reconnut  dans  Touvrage  d^HeWdtius,  et 
on  pr6te  k  Mme.  Dudeffand  ce  mot  fin  et  profond :  *  C'est  un  bomme  qui  a  dit  le 
secret  de  tout  le  monde.*"  Cotwtn,  Hist,  de  la  Philoa.  I.  sSrie,  toL  iii.  p.  201. 
Compare  Corre$p,  de  Dudeffand^  vol.  i.  p.  xxii. ;  and  a  similar  sentiment  in  Mhn,  di 
Roland,  vol.  i.  p.  104.  The  relation  of  Helv6tius*s  work  to  the  prevailing  philoso- 
phy is  noticed  in  Comtek  PhUos,  Foit  vol.  iii.  pp.  791,  792,  vol.  v.  pp.  744,  746. 

••  Biog,  Univ,  vol.  ir.  p.  899. 
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century,  •*  still  he  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  escape  from 
thos?  tendencies  towards  the  external  which  governed  his  own 
age.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  called  his  work  a  '^  Treatise 
on  Sensations  ;"^«  and  in  it  he  peremptorily  asserts,  that  every 
thing  we  know  is  the  result  of  sensation  ;  by  which  he  means 
the  effect  produced  on  us  by  the  action  of  the  external  world, 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  enforced  with  a  closeness  and  severity 
of  reasoning  which  deserves  the  highest  praise.  To  examine, 
however,  the  arguments  by  which  his  view  is  supported,  would 
lead  to  a  discussion  foreign  to  my  present  object,  which  is,  merely 
to  point  out  the  relation  between  his  philosophy  and  the  genend 
temper  of  his  contemporaries.  Without,  therefore,  pretending  to 
any  thing  like  a  critical  examination  of  his  celebrated  book,  I  will 
dimply  bring  together  the  essential  positions  on  which  it  is  based, 
m  order  to  illustrate  the  harmony  between  it  and  the  intellectual 
nabits  of  the  age  in  which  it  appeared.'^ 

The  materials  from  which  the  philosophy  of  Condillac  was 
originally  drawn,  were  contained  in  the  great  work  published  by 
Locke  about  sixty  years  before  this  time.  But  though  much  of 
what  was  most  essential  was  borrowed  from  the  English  philoso- 
pher, there  was  one  very  important  point  in  which  the  disciple 
differed  from  his  master.  And  this  difference  is  strikingly  charac » 
teristic  of  the  direction  which  the  French  intellect  was  now 
taking.  Locke,  with  some  looseness  of  expression,  and  possibly 
with  some  looseness  of  thought,  had  asserted  the  separate  exist- 
ence of  a  power  of  reflection,  and  had  maintained  that  by  means 
of  that  power  the  products  of  sensation  became  available.^^  Gouf- 
dillac,  moved  by  the  prevailing  temper  of  his  own  time,  would 
not  hear  of  such  a  distinction.  He,  like  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries, was  jealous  of  any  claim  which  increased  the  authority  of 
the  internal,  and  weakened  that  of  the  external.  He,  therefore, 
altogether  rejects  the  faculty  of  reflection  as  a  source  of  our  ideas; 
and  this  partly  because  it  is  but  the  channel  through  which  ideag 

*  **  Gondillac  eat  le  m^taphysicien  fran^is  da  xviii*  sifecle.**  Cousiji,  HUL  de  la 
PIUI08,  I.  s6rie,  vol.  Hi.  p.  88. 

**  **  Traits  des  Sensations/*  which,  as  M.  Cousin  says,  is  *^8ans  comparaison,  le 
chef-d'cBnrre  de  Condillac."    ffUt  de  la  Phiiot.  II.  s^rie,  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 

"  On  the  immense  influence  of  Condillac,  compare  Renotiard,  Hist,  de  la  JMi* 
cf fw,  vol.  il  p.  855 ;  Cuvier^  Elogen^  voL  iii.  p.  887 ;  BrowaaU,  Cours  de  Phrenoloau. 
pp.  45,  68-71,  829;  Pinel,  AlUn.  MentaU,  p.  94;  Bronm'e  Philos,  0/  the  Mini 
p.  212. 

"  Whether  or  not  Locke  held  that  reflection  is  an  independent  as  well  as  a 
■eparate  facnlty,  is  uncertain ;  because  passages  oould  be  quoted  from  his  writing! 
to  prove  either  the  affirmative  or  the  negative.  Dr.  W  he  well  justly  remarks,  thdt 
Locke  Qses  the  word  so  vaguely  as  to  "aUow  his  disciples  to  make  of  his  doctriuof 
what  they  please."    Hitiory  ofMm^id  Philaeaphy,  1852,  p.  71. 
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ran  from  the  senses,  and  partly  because  in  its  origin  it  is  itself  a 
sensation.**  Therefore^  according  to  him,  the  only  question  is  aa 
to  the  way  in  which  our  contact  with  nature  supplies  us  with 
ideas.  For  in  this  scheme,  the  faculties  of  man  are  solely  caused 
by  the  operation  of  his  senses.  The  judgments  which  we  form 
are,  says  Condillac,  often  ascribed  to  the  hand  of  the  Deity  ;  a 
convenient  mode  of  reasoning,  which  has  only  arisen  from  the 
difficulty  of  analyzing  them.***  By  considering  how  our  judg- 
ments actually  arise,  we  can  alone  remove  these  obscurities.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  attention  we  give  to  an  object  is  nothing  but  the 
sensation  which  that  object  excites  ;'**  and  what  we  call  abstract 
ideas  are  merely  different  ways  of  being  attentive.**'  Ideas  being 
thus  generated,  the  subsequent  process  is  very  simple.  To  attend 
to  two  ideas  at  the  same  time,  is  to  compare  them  ;  so  that  com- 
parison is  not  a  result  of  attention,  but  is  rather  the  attention 
itself.**'  This  at  once  gives  us  the  faculty  of  judging,  because  di- 
■  rectly  we  institute  a  comparison,  we  do  of  necessity  form  a  judg- 
ment.*** Thus,  too,  memory  is  a  transformed  sensation  ;**' 
while  the  imagination  is  nothing  but  memory,  which,  being  car- 
ried to  its  highest  possible  vivacity,  makes  what  is  absent  appear 
to  be  present. '••  The  impressions  we  receive  from  the  external 
world  being,  therefore,  not  the  cause  of  our  faculties,  but  being 
the  faculties  themselves,  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  driven 
is  inevitable.  It  follows,  says  Condillac,  that  in  man  nature  is 
the  beginning  of  all ;  that  to  nature  we  owe  the  whole  of  om 
knowledge ;  that  we  only  instruct  ourselves  according  to  her 
lessons ;  and  that  the  entire  art  of  reasoning  consists  in  continu- 
ing the  work  which  she  has  appointed  us  to  perform.**^ 

**  "Locke  distingae  denx  sources  de  nos  id6eis  les  sens  et  )«  r6flexion.  n 
seroit  plus  exact  de  n^en  reconnoitre  qa*unet  soil  parceque  la  reflexion  n^est  dans 
■on  principc  que  la  sensation  mdroe,  soit  parcequ^cUe  est  moins  la  source  des  id^ea, 
que  le  canal  par  lequel  elles  d^coulent  des  sens."  Condillac^  TVaiU  de$  84n»aHatu^ 
p.  13 :  see  also,  at  pp.  19,  216,  the  way  in  which  sensation  becomes  reflection;  and 
the  suroming  up, at  p.  416,  "que  toutes  nos  connoissancea  viennent  des  sens,  et 
particulii^rement  du  toucher." 

*"  He  says  of  Mallebranche  {7VaU4  det  Sensations^  p.  812^,  **ne  pouvant  com- 
prendre  comment  nous  formerions  nou»-m6mes  ces  jugemens,  il  les  attribue  i  Dieu ; 
mani^re  de  raisonner  fort  commode,  et  presque  toujours  la  ressource  des  phi* 
kMophes.** 

"'  '*  Mais  4  peine  j'arrSte  la  me  snr  nn  objet,  que  les  sensations  particulieres  qnt 
fen  refold  sont  Tattention  m4me  que  Je  lui  donne."  TraiU  du  Sensations^  p.  1 S. 

***  **Ke  sont  que  diffdrcntes  mani^rea  d*ftre  attentif.**  p.  122. 

>*■  <*  Dfes  qu^il  y  a  double  attention,  il  y  a  comparaison ;  car  6tre  attentif  4  deux 
iddes  on  les  comparer,  c'est  la  mdme  chose.**  p.  17. 

**  "  D^  quMl  y  a  comparaison,  il  y  a  jugement.''  p.  65. 

*"*  ^*La  m^moire  n*eat  done  que  la  sensation  transform^.**  p.  17.  Compare 
p.  61. 

***  '*  L*  imagination  est  k  mSmotre  m^nM,  paryenue  &  toute  la  Tiraciti  dont  elk 
est  susceptible,    p.  78.     "  Or  fai  appeM  imagination  cette  mtooire  TiTS,  qui  fail 


Daroitre  prdsent  ce  qui  est  absent."  p.  245. 
•■  "  11  r^ulte  de  cett- 


cette  v4rit4y  que  la  nature  commence  tout  en  noei :  avai  e^ 
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It  Ls  80  impossible  to  mistake  the  tendency  of  these  views, 
that  I  need  not  attempt  to  estimate  their  result  otherwise  than 
by  measuring  the  extent  to  which  they  were  adopted.  Indeed, 
the  zeal  with  which  they  were  now  carried  into  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  can  only  surprise  those  who,  being  led  by 
their  habits  of  mind  to  study  history  in  its  separate  figments, 
have  not  accustomed  themselves  to  consider  it  as  an  united  whole, 
and  who,  therefore,  do  not  perceive  that  in  every  great  epoch 
there  is  some  one  idea  at  work,  which  is  more  powerful  than  any 
other,  and  which  shapes  the  events  of  the  time  and  determines 
their  ultimate  issue.  In  France,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  this  idea  was,  the  inferiority  of  the  internal 
to  the  external.  It  was  this  dangerous  but  plausible  principle 
which  drew  the  attention  of  men  from  the  church  to  the  state  ; 
which  was  seen  in  Helv^tius  the  most  celebrated  of  the  French 
moralists,  and  in  Condillac  the  most  celebrated  of  the  French  met- 
aphysicians. It  was  this  same  principle  which,  by  increasing,  if  I 
may  so  say,  the  reputation  of  Nature,  induced  the  ablest  thmkers 
to  devote  themselves  to  a  study  of  her  laws,  and  to  abandon  those 
other  pursuits  which  had  been  popular  in  iJie  preceding  age.  In 
consequence  of  this  movement,  such  wonderful  additions  were 
made  to  every  branch  of  physical  science,  that  more  new  truths 
concerning  the  external  world  were  discovered  in  France  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  during  aU  the  pre- 
vious periods  put  together.  The  details  of  these  discoveries,  so 
£Ekr  as  they  have  been  subservient  to  the  general  purposes  of 
civilization,  will  be  related  in  another  place ;  at  present  I  will 
indicate  only  the  most  prominent,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
understand  the  course  of  the  subsequent  argument,  and  may  see 
the  connexion  between  them  and  the  French  Revolution. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  external  world,  we  may  say, 
that  the  three  most  important  forces  by  which  the  operations  of 
nature  are  effected,  are  heat,  light,  and  electricity ;  including 
under  this  last  magnetic  and  galvanic  phenomena.  On  all  these 
subjects  the  French,  for  the  first  time,  now  exerted  themselves 
with  signal  success.  In  regard  to  heat,  not  only  were  the  mate- 
rials for  subsequent  induction  collected  with  inde&tigable  indus- 
try, but  before  that  generation  passed  away,  the  induction  was 
actually  made  ;  for  while  the  laws  of  its  radiation  were  worked 
out  by  Prevost,*"  those  cf  its  conduction  were  established  by 

je  d6montr6  que,  dans  le  principe  ou  dans  le  comrnencemeDt,  nos  connoisaancea  aont 
omquement  son  ouvrage,  que  nous  ne  nooB  instruisons  que  d*aprds  see  lemons,  et 
que  tout  Tart  de  raisonner  consiate  ii  continuer  comme  elle  nous  a  fait  commencer.* 
p.  178. 

^  Compare  Powell  on  RadUaU  Heat,  p.  261,  in  6ee<md  Rep,  of  Brit.  AsBoe,; 
WhewelTa  Hut,  of  3eime$$,  vol.  ii.  p.  526 ;  and  his  Pkiloiophy,  vol  i.  pp.  899,  840. 
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Ponrierj  who,  just  before  the  Kevolution,  employed  himself  in  nus- 
ing  thermoticfl  to  a  science  by  the  deductive  application  of  that 
celebrated  mathematical  theory  which  he  contrived,  and  which 
still  bears  his  name.*'*  In  regard  to  electricity,  it  is  enough  to 
notice,  during  the  same  period,  the  important  experiments  oi 
D'Alibard,  followed  by  those  vast  labours  of  Coulomb,  which 
brought  electrical  phenomena  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
mathematics,  and  thus  completed  what  (Epinus  had  already  pre-> 
pared.**®  As  to  the  laws  of  light,  those  ideas  were  now  accumu- 
lating which  rendered  possible  the  great  steps  that,  at  the  close 
of  the  century,  were  taken  by  M^us,  and  still  later  by  Fres- 
nd.'"  Both  of  these  eminent  Frenchmen  not  only  made  im- 
portant additions  to  our  knowledge  of  double  refraction,  but 
Mains  discovered  the  polarization  of  light,  undoubtedly  the  most 
splendid  contribution  received  by  optical  science  since  the  analy- 
sis of  the  solar  rays.^'*  It  was  also  in  consequence  of  this,  that 
Fresnel  began  those  profound  researches  which  placed  on  a  solid 
basis  that  great  undulatory  theory  of  which  Hooke,  Huygens, 
and  above  all  Young,  are  to  be  deemed  the  founders,  and  by 
which  the  corpuscular  theory  of  Newton  was  finally  over- 
thrown."' 

PreTost  was  professor  at  Geneva ;  but  hfs  great  views  were  followed  up  in  France 
by  Dnlong  and  Petit ;  and  the  celebrated  theory  of  dew  by  Dr.  Wells  is  merely  an 
application  of  them.  Her^eMu  Not.  PhUotophy,  pp.  168,  816,  816.  Respecting  the 
further  prosecution  of  these  inquiries,  and  our  present  knowledge  of  radiant  heat^ 
?ee  Liebig  and  Kan^u  ReporU^  vol.  i.  p.  79,  vol.  iii.  p.  80,  vol.  iv.  p.  45. 

"•  On  Fourieri  mathematical  theory  of  conduction,  see  CamUf  Pkiloa.  PoHtiv$y 
vol  i.  pp.  142, 175,  845,  846,  851,  vol.  ii.  pp.  458, 551 ;  Prwfa  BridgaoaUr  TreatiH^ 
pp.  208,  204 ;  Kelland  on  Heat,  p.  6,  in  Brit.  As9oe.  for  1841 ;  JS!rman*9  Siberia, 
vol.  i.  p.  248;  Bumboid^i  Comnta,  vol.  i.  p.  169;  HUchcoeVa  Oedogy,  p.  198 ;  Po>w> 
iOet,  EUment  ds  Phyriqw,  ii.  696,  697. 

'**  Coulomb*s  memoirs  on  electricity  and  magnetism  were  pubiifllied  from  17SS 
to  1789.  Fiftk  Report  of  Brit.  Avtoe.  p.  4.  Compare  Liebia  and  Kopp^9  Reportt, 
vol.  lu.  p.  128;  and  on  nis  relation  to  Gilpinus,  who  wrote  in  1759,  see  W7»€tDeir% 
htduc,  Scunees,  vol.  iii.  pp.  24-26,  85,  86,  and  ffa^y,  Traith  d«  Mink»alogu,  vol.  iii. 
pL  44,  vol.  iv.  p.  14.  There  is  a  still  fuller  acoount  of  what  was  effected  by  Coulomb 
m  M.  Pouillet*8  able  work,  Eletnens  de  Physique,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  68-79,  180-135. 

'"  Fresnel  belongs  to  the  present  century ;  but  M.  Blot  says  that  the  researchee 
of  Ifalus  b^gan  before  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  in  1797.  Bi^e  lAfe  of  Makm,  in 
Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  412. 

^"  Pouillet,  KUmens  de  Phynque,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  484,  514;  Report  of  Brit, 
Ataoe.  for  1882,  p.  814 ;  Leelu^a  Nat.  Phihe.  p.  83 ;  WhewlPe  Hiit.  of  Sciences, 
vol  ii.  pp.  408-410;  PhUoe.  ofSeieneee,  vol.  i.  p.  850,  vol.  ii.  p.  25;  HerschsTe  NeA, 
PhUoe.  p.  258. 

*"  llie  struggle  between  these  rival  theories,  and  the  ease  with  which  a  man  of 
inch  immense  powers  as  Young  was  put  down,  and,  as  it  were,  suppressed,  by  those 
ignorant  pretendera  who  presumed  to  criticise  him,  wiU  be  related  in  another  part 
9f  Ukis  work,  as  a  valual>le  illustration  of  the  history  Jind  habits  of  the  English  mind. 
At  present  the  controversy  is  finished,  so  far  as  the  advocates  of  emission  are  con^ 
eerned ;  but  there  are  still  difficultiea  on  the  other  side,  which  should  have  prevented 
Dr.  Whewell  from  expressing  himpclf  with  such  extreme  positiveness  on  an  unex* 
^aosted  sul:i{ect  This  able  writer  says :  "  The  undulatory  theory  of  light ;  the  only 
^scovery  which  can  stand  by  the  side  of  the  theoij  of  universal  gravitation,  as  i 
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Thus  much  as  to  the  progress  of  French  knowledge  respect* 
ing  those  parts  of  nature  which  are  in  themselves  invisible,  and  of 
which  we  cannot  tell  whether  they  have  a  material  existence,  or 
whether  they  are  mere  conditions  and  properties  of  other 
bodies.'*^  The  immense  value  of  these  discoveries,  as  increasing 
the  number  of  known  truths,  is  incontestable :  but,  at  the  same 
time,  another  class  of  discoveries  was  made,  which,  dealing  more 
palpably  with  the  visible  world,  and  being  also  more  easily  im- 
derstood,  produced  more  immediate  results,  and,  as  I  shall  pre8> 
ently  show,  exercised  a  remarkable  influence  in  strengthening 
that  democratic  tendency  which  accompanied  the  French  Revo- 
lution. It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  I  have  assigned  to 
myself,  to  give  any  thing  like  an  adequate  notion  of  the  marvel* 
bus  activity  with  which  the  French  now  pushed  their  researches 
into  every  department  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  world  ;  still 
it  is,  I  think,  practicable  to  compress  into  a  few  pages  such  a 
summary  of  the  more  salient  points  as  will  afford  the  reader 
some  idea  of  what  was  done  by  that  generation  of  great  thinkers 
which  flourished  in  France  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

If  we  confine  our  view  to  the  globe  we  inhabit,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  chemistry  and  geology  are  the  two  sciences  which  not 
only  offer  the  Mrest  promise,  but  already  contain  the  largest  gen- 
eralizations. The  reason  of  this  will  become  clear,  if  we  attend 
to  the  ideas  on  which  these  two  great  subjects  are  based.  The 
idea  of  chemistry,  is  the  study  of  composition  ;^i'  the  idea  of  geol- 
ogy, is  the  study  of  position.  The  object  of  the  first  is,  to  learn 
the  laws  which  govern  the  properties  of  matter ;  the  object  of 
the  second  is,  to  learn  the  laws  which  govern  its  locality.  In 
chemistry,  we  experiment;  in  geology,  we  observe.  In  chemistry, 
we  deal  with  the  molecular  arrangement  of  the  smallest  atoms  ;'** 
in  geology,  with  the  cosmological  arrangement  of  the  largest 

doctrine  belonging  to  the  same  order,  for  its  generality,  its  fertility,  and  its  oer> 
Uintr."   WUweWt  ffisH.  of  the  Indue.  SeienceM,  toI.  ii.  p.  426 ;  see  also  p  508. 

'-*  As  to  the  supposed  impossibility  of  conceiving  the  existence  of  matter  with* 
oat  properties  which  give  rise  to  forces  ^note  in  Poffef*  LeeturtM  <m  Pathohoy,  1868, 
Tol.  L  p.  61),  there  are  two  reasons  which  prevent  me  from  attaching  much  weight 
to  it.  First,  a  conception  which,  in  one  stage  of  knowledge,  is  called  impossible, 
becomes,  in  a  later  stage,  perfectly  easy,  and  so  natural  as  to  be  often  termed  necee> 
sary.  Secondly,  however  indissoluble  the  connexion  may  appear  between  force  and 
mutter,  it  was  not  found  fatal  to  the  dynamical  theory  of  Leibnitz;  it  has  not  pre- 
vented other  eminent  thinkers  from  holding  similar  views ;  and  the  arguments  of 
Berkeley,  though  constantly  attacked,  hare  never  been  refuted. 

"*  Every  chemical  decomposition  being  only  a  new  form  of  composition.  Hobin 
tt  Verdeil^  Chimie  Anatomique^  vol.  i.  pp.  466,  456,  498:  **de  tout  cela  il  rfsulie, 
%ue  la  dissolution  est  un  cas  particulier  des  combinaisons." 

"•  What  is  erroneously  called  the  atomic  theory,  is,  properly  speaking,  an  hy» 
tiothe^s,  and  not  a  theory :  but  hypothesis  though  it  be,  it  is  by  its  aid  that  we 
wield  tne  doctrine  of  definite  proportions,  the  comer4tone  of  chemistry. 
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masses.  Hence  it  is  that  the  chemist  by  his  minuteness,  and 
the  geologist  by  his  grandeur,  touch  the  two  extremes  of  the  ma- 
terial universe  ;  and,  starting  fix)m  these  opposite  points,  have, 
as  I  could  easily  prove,  a  constantly  increasing  tendency  to  bring 
under  their  own  authority  sciences  which  have  at  present  an  in- 
dependent existence,  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  a  division  of  la- 
bour, it  is  still  convenient  to  study  separately  ;  though  it  must 
be  the  business  of  philosophy,  properly  so  called,  to  integrate 
them  into  a  complete  and  eifective  whole.  Indeed  it  is  obvious, 
that  if  we  knew  all  the  laws  of  the  composition  of  matter,  and 
likewise  all  the  laws  of  its  position,  we  should  likewise  know  all 
the  changes  of  which  matter  is  capable  spontaneously,  that  is, 
when  uninterrupted  by  the  mind  of  man.  Every  phenomenon 
which  any  given  substance  presents  must  be  caused  either  by 
something  taking  place  in  the  substance,  or  else  by  something 
taking  place  out  of  it,  but  acting  upon  it ;  while  what  occurs 
within  must  be  explicable  by  its  own  composition,  and  what  oc- 
curs without  must  be  due  to  its  position  in  relation  to  the  objects 
by  which  it  is  aflfected.  This  is  an  exhaustive  statement  of  every 
possible  contingency,  and  to  one  of  these  two  classes  of  laws  every 
thing  must  be  referrible ;  even  those  mysterious  forces  which, 
whether  they  be  emanations  from  matter,  or  whether  they  be 
merely  properties  of  matter,  must  in  an  ultimate  analysis  depend 
either  on  the  internal  arrangement,  or  else  on  the  external  lo- 
cality of  their  physical  antecedents.  However  convenient, 
therefore,  it  may  be,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to 
speak  of  vital  principles,  imponderable  fluids,  and  elastic  SBthers, ' 
such  terms  can  only  be  provisional,  and  are  to  be  considered  as 
mere  names  for  that  residue  of  unexplained  facts,  which  it  will 
be  the  business  of  future  ages  to  bring  under  generalizations  wide 
enough  to  cover  and  include  the  whole. 

These  ideas  of  composition  and  of  position  being  thus  the 
basis  of  all  natural  science,  it  is  not  surprising  that  chemistry 
and  geology,  which  are  their  best,  but  stiU  their  insufficient  rep- 
resentatives, should  in  modem  times  have  made  more  progress 
than  any  other  of  the  great  branches  of  human  knowledge.  Al- 
though the  chemists  and  geologists  have  not  yet  risen  to  the  fiiU 
height  of  their  respective  subjects,"^  there  are  few  things  more 
curious  than  to  note  the  way  in  which,  during  the  last  two  gene- 
rations, they  have  been  rapidly  expanding  their  views,— encroach- 
ing on  topics  with  which,  at  first  sight,  they  appeared  to  have  no 
joncem, — making  other  branches  of  inquiry  tributary  to  their 
Dwn, — and  collecting  from  every  quarter  that  intellectual  wealth 

"*  Many  of  them  being  still  fettered,  in  geology,  by  the  hypothesis  of  cataatro 
«Iim;  in  chemistry,  by  the  hypothesis  of  vital  foroes. 
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wliich,  long  hidden  in  obscure  corners,  had  been  wasted  in  the 
cultivation  of  special  and  inferior  pursuits.  This,  as  being  one 
of  the  great  intellectual  characteristics  of  the  present  age,  I  shall 
hereafter  examine  at  considerable  length ;  but  what  I  have  now 
to  show  is,  that  in  these  two  vast  sciences,  which,  though  still 
very  imperfect,  must  eventually  be  superior  to  all  others,  the  first 
important  steps  were  made  by  Frenchmen  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

That  we  owe  to  France  the  existence  of  chemistry  as  a 
science,  will  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  uses  the  word  science 
in  the  sense  in  which  alone  it  ought  to  be  understood,  namely, 
as  a  body  of  generalizations  so  irrefragably  true,  that,  though 
they  may  be  subsequently  covered  by  higher  generalizations, 
they  cannot  be  overthrown  by  them  ;  in  other  words,  generaliza* 
tions  which  may  be  absorbed,  but  not  refuted.  In  this  point  of 
view,  there  are  in  the  history  of  chemistry  only  three  great  stages. 
The  first  stage  was  the  destruction  of  the  phlogistic  theory,  and 
the  establishment,  upon  its  ruins,  of  the  doctrines  of  oxidation, 
combustion,  and  respiration.  The  second  stage  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  principle  of  definite  proportions,  and  the  appli- 
cation to  it  of  the  atomic  hypothesis.  The  third  stage,  above 
which  we  have  not  yet  risen,  consists  in  the  union  of  chemical 
and  electrical  laws,  and  in  the  progress  we  are  making  towards 
fusing  into  one  generalization  their  separate  phenomena.  Which 
of  these  three  stages  was  in  its  own  age  the  most  valuable,  is  not 
now  the  question;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  first  of  them  was 
the  work  of  Lavoisier,  by  far  the  greatest  of  the  French  chemists. 
Before  him  several  important  points  had  been  cleared  up  by  the 
English  chemists,  whose  experiments  ascertained  the  existence 
of  bodies  formerly  unknown.  The  links,  however,  to  connect 
the  facts,  were  still  wanting ;  and  until  Lavoisier  entered  the 
field,  there  were  no  generalizations  wide  enough  to  entitle  chem- 
istry to  be  called  a  science;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  only 
large  generalization  commonly  received  was  that  by  Stahl,  which 
the  great  Frenchman  proved  to  be  not  only  imperfect,  but  alto- 
gether inaccurate.  A  notice  of  the  vast  discoveries  of  Lavoisier 
will  be  found  in  many  well-known  books  :*^^  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that  he  not  only  worked  out  the  laws  of  the  oxidation  of  bodies 
and  of  their  combustion,  but  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  tme 
theory  of  respiration,  the  purely  chemical  character  of  which  ho 
first  demonstrated  ;  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  those  views 

*'*  See,  for  Instanee,  Cfuviery  Progrh  des  Sciences^  toI.  i.  pp.  82-84,  40 ;  ZUhwU 
UtterM  on  Chemistry,  p.  282;  7\tmer'i  ChemUtry^  vol.  i.  pp.  184,  186;  BrarMu 
Ohtmittry^  vol.  i.  pp.  Ixxzv.-lxxxix.  802 ;  ThorMiyrCa  Animal  CfumUtry,  pp.  520,  684 ; 
«nd  a  great  part  of  the  second  volume  of  his  History  of  CKsmistry;  also  Millers 
I'kynU.  vol  i.  pp.  90,  828. 
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respecting  the  functiona  of  food,  which  the  German  chemisti 
subsequently  developed,  and  which,  as  I  have  proved  in  the  sec- 
ond chapter  of  this  Introduction,  may  be  applied  to  solve  some^ 
great  problems  in  the  history  of  Man.  The  merit  of  this  was* 
so  obviously  due  to  France,  that  though  the  system  now  estab* 
lisbed  was  quickly  adopted  in  other  countries,*'*  it  received  the 
name  of  the  French  chemistry.'*"  At  the  same  time,  the  old 
nomenclature  being  full  of  old  errors,  a  new  one  was  required, 
and  here  again  France  took  the  initiative ;  since  this  great 
reformation  was  begun  by  four  of  her  most  eminent  chemists, 
who  flourished  only  a  few  years  before  the  Revolution. '•> 

While  one  division  of  the  French  thinkers  was  reducing  to 
order  the  apparent  irregularities  of  chemical  phenomena,  another 
division  of  them  was  performing  precisely  the  same  service  for 
geology.  The  first  step  towards  poptdarizing  this  noble  study 
was  taken  by  Buffon,  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, broached  a  geological  theory,  which,  though  not  quite 
original,  excited  attention  by  its  eloquence,  and  by  the  lofty 
speculations  with  which  he  connected  it.'**  This  was  followed 
by  the  more  special  but  still  important  labours  of  Bouelle,  Des- 
marest,  Dolomieu,  and  Montlosier,  who,  in  less  than  forty  years, 
eflfected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  ideas  of  Frenchmen,  by 
familiarizing  them  with  the  strange  conception,  that  the  surface 
of  our  planet,  even  where  it  appears  perfectly  stable,  is  constant- 
ly undergoing  most  extensive  changes.     It  began  to  be  imder- 

^  According  to  Ifr.  Harcouii  (Brii.  Assoc.  Rejwrt  for  1839,  p.  10),  CaTendisb 
has  this  merit,  00  far  as  England  is  concerned :  **  He,  first  of  all  his  contemporaries, 
did  jji'^^ice  to  the  rival  theory  recently  proposed  by  Lavoisier." 

^  ''La  ehimie  fran^aise.'*  Hwrnson's  But,  of  Chemitiry^  vol.  il.  pp.  101,  130. 
On  the  excitement  caused  by  Lavoisier^s  views,  see*a  letter  which  Jefferson  wrote  in 
Paris,  in  1789,  printed  partly  in  Tucker^s  lAfe  of  Jefferson^  vol.  i.  pp,  814,  315 ;  and 
at  length  in  JeffersorCs  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  463-455. 

^^  ''  The  first  attempt  to  form  a  systematic  chemical  nomenclature  was  made  by 
Lavoisier,  Berthollet,  G.  de  Morveau,  and  Fourcroy,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  oxy- 
gen gas."  Tumer^s  Chemistry^  vol.  i.  p.  127.  Cuvier  (Progres  des  Sciences,  vol.  i. 
p.  39)  and  Robin  et  Verdeil  {Chimie  Anatomigue,  vol.  i.  pp.  602,  603)  ascribe  the 
chief  merit  to  De  Morveau.  Thomson  says  (Hist,  of  Chemistry,  vol.  IL  p.  133): 
^'  this  new  nomenclature  very  soon  made  its  way  into  every  part  of  Europe,  and 
became  the  common  language  of  chemists,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  entertained 
against  it,  and  the  opposition  which  it  every  where  met  with." 

'"  The  famous  central  heat  of  Buffon  is  often  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from 
Leibnitz ;  but,  though  vaguely  taught  by  the  ancients,  the  real  founder  of  the  doc- 
trine appears  to  have  been  Descartes.  See  Bordas  Demoulin,  CarUsiatiisme,  Paris, 
1S43,  vol.  i.  p.  312.  There  is  an  unsatisfactory  note  on  this  in  PrichanTs  Physical 
Hist.  vol.  L  p.  100.  Compare  Experiinsntal  Hist,  of  Cold^  tit.  17,  in  Boyls's  Works^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  308 ;  Breutster*s  Life  of  Nevfton,  vol.  ii.  p.  100.  On  the  central  heat  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  see  Tennemann^  Qssch,  dsr  Philos,  vol.  i.  p.  149 ;  and  as  to  the 
central  fire  mentioned  in  the  so-called  Oracles  of  Zoroaster,  see  Beausobre,  Hist,  de 
Manichie,  vol  ii.  p.  152.  But  the  complete  ignorance  of  the  ancients  respecting 
eeology  made  these  views  nothing  but  guesses.  Compare  some  seo'ible  remarks  Is 
MaUer's  Hist,  de  VEcole  d'Aleseandrie,  vol.  ii.  0.  282. 
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•tood,  that  this  perpetual  flux  takes  place  not  only  in  those  parts 
of  nature  which  are  obviously  feeble  and  evanescent,  but  also  in 
those  which  seem  to  possess  every  element  of  strength  and  per- 
'manence,  such  as  the  mountains  of  granite  which  wall  the  globe, 
and  are  the  shell  and  encasement  in  which  it  is  held.  As  soon 
as  the  mind  became  habituated  to  this  notion  of  universal 
change,  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  appearance  of  some  great 
thinker,  who  should  generalise  the  scattered  observations,  and 
form  them  into  a  science,  by  connecting  them  with  some  other 
department  of  knowledge,  of  which  the  laws,  orj  at  all  events, 
the  empirical  uniformities,  had  been  already  ascertained. 

It  was  at  this  point,  and  while  the  inquiries  of  geologists, 
notwithstanding  their  value,  were  still  crude  and  unsettled,  that 
the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Guvier,  one  of  the  greatest  natural* 
ists  Europe  has  ever  produced.  A  few  others  there  are  who 
have  surpassed  him  in  depth;  but  in  comprehensiveness  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  his  superior;  and  the  immense  range  of  his  studies 
gave  him  a  peculiar  advantage  in  surveying  the  operations  and  de- 
pendencies of  the  external  world.*'^  This  remarkable  man  is  un- 
questionably the  founder  of  geology  as  a  science,  since  he  is  not 
only  the  first  who  saw  the  necessity  of  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  the 
generalizations  of  comparative  anatomy,  but  he  is  also  the  first 
who  actually,  executing  this  great  idea,  succeeded  in  co-ordina- 
ting the  study  of  the  strata  of  the  earth  with  the  study  of  the 
fossil  animals  found  in  them.'^^  Shortly  before  his  researches 
were  published,  many  valuable  facts  had  indeed  been  collected 
respecting  the  separate  strata;  the  primary  formations  being 
investigated  by  the  Germans,  the  secondary  ones  by  the  Eng- 
lish.'*' But  these  observations,  notwithstanding  their  merit, 
were  isolated  ;  and  they  lacked  that  vast  conception  which  gave 

"*  This  comprehensiyeneas  of  Guvier  is  justly  remarlced  by  M.  Flourens  as  the 
leading  characteristic  of  his  mind.  FhtarenSy  HUt,  dcM  !Drava94X  de  Ouvisr,  pp.  "TOy 
142,  806 :  "  ce  qui  caractArise  partout  M.  Guvier,  c'est  Fesprit  vaste." 

^  Hence  he  is  called  by  Mr.  Owen,  "  the  founder  of  palasontological  science.** 
Oteen  on  Fossil  Manmalia^  in  Report  of  BriL  Assoc,  for  1848,  p.  208.  It  was  in 
1796  that  there  were  thus  "  opened  to  him  entirely  new  views  of  the  theory  of  tfafi 
earth.**  p.  209.  See  also  BakewlVs  Oeolog/y,  p.  368 ;  and  MUne  JEduarth,  Zoolo^ 
part  iL  p.  279.  The  importance  of  this  step  is  becoming  more  evident  every  year; 
and  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  without  paheontology  there  would  be,  properly 
speaking,  no  geology.  Balfour's  Botany^  1849,  p.  691.  Sir  R.  MurchisoL  (iSt/tirto, 
1854,  p.  366)  says,  **  it  is  essentially  the  study  of  organic  remains  which  has  led  to  the 
clear  subdivision  of  the  vast  mass  of  older  rocks,  which  were  there  formerly  merged 
inder  the  unmeaning  term  *■  Grauwacke.' "  In  the  same  able  work,  p.  465,  we  are 
told  that,  '*  in  surveying  the  whole  series  of  formations,  the  practical  geologist  is 
fully  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  there  has,  at  all  periods,  subsisted  a  very 
intimate  connexion  between  the  existence,  or,  at  all  events,  the  preservation  of  ani> 
mals,  and  the  media  in  which  they  have  been  fossilized."  For  an  instance  of  thi» 
in  the  old  red  sandstone,  see  p.  829. 

^  WhevDslVs  Hist,  of  Sciences,  vol.  iii.  p.  679 ;  LyslTs  Geol,  p.  59.  Indeed  gnei« 
received  its  name  from  the  Germans.  Baiew^r»  Oiol,  p.  106. 
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unity  and  grandeur  to  the  whole,  by  connecting  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  inorganic  changes  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  with 
other  inquiries  concerning  the  organic  changes  of  the  animalfi 
the  surface  contained. 

How  completely  this  immense  step  is  due  to  France,  is  evi- 
dent not  only  from  the  part  played  by  Cuvier,  but  also  from  the 
admitted  fact,  that  to  the  French  we  owe  our  knowledge  respect- 
ing tertiary  strata,*'*  in  which  the  organic  remains  are  most  nu- 
merous, and  the  general  analogy  to  our  present  state  is  most  inti- 
mate.'" Another  circumstance  may  likewise  be  added,  as 
pointing  to  the  same  conclusion.  This  is,  that  the  first  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  comparative  anatomy  to  the  study  of 
fossil  bones,  was  also  the  work  of  a  Frenchman,  the  celebrated 
Daubenton.  Hitherto  these  bones  had  been  the  object  of  stupid 
wonder;  some  saying  that  they  were  rained  from  heaven,  others 
saying  that  they  were  the  gigantic  limbs  of  the  ancient  patri- 
archs, men  who  were  believed  to  be  tall  because  they  were  known 
to  be  old.*'*  Such  idle  conceits  were  for  ever  destroyed  by  Dau- 
benton, in  a  Memoir  he  published  in  1762  ;**'  with  which,  how- 
ever, we  are  not  now  concerned,  except  that  it  is  evidence  of  the 
state  of  the  French  mind,  and  is  worth  noting  as  a  precursor  of 
the  discoveries  of  Cuvier. 

By  this  union  of  geology  and  anatomy,  there  was  first  in- 
troduced into  the  study  of  nature  a  clear  conception  of  the 
magnificent  doctrine  of  universal  change;  while  at  the  same 

"*  Compare  Conybeare^s  Report  an  Oeoloqy^  p.  871  (Brit,  Auocfor  1882),  with 
Bakewdrs  Otol,  pp.  367,  868,  419,  and  Lyelfs  Oeol.  p.  69 

'"  In  the  older  half  of  the  secondary  rocks,  mammals  are  hardly  to  he  found, 
and  they  do  not  become  common  until  the  tertiary.  MurcktwnU  iSi/tirta,  pp.  466, 
467  ;  and  Strickland  on  Ornithology,  p.  210  {Brit.  Assoc  for  1844).  So  too  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  many  of  the  plants  in  the  tertiary  strata  belong  to  genera  stiU 
existing ;  but  this  is  rarely  the  case  with  the  secondary  strata ;  while  in  the  primary 
strata,  even  the  families  are  different  to  those  now  found  on  the  earth.  Bal/ours 
Botany,  pp.  692,  698.  Compare  Wilson's  additions  to  Jumeu^s  Botany,  1849,  p.  746 ; 
and  for  further  illustration  of  this  remarkable  law  of  the  relation  between  adrancing 
time  and  diminished  similarity,  a  law  suggesting  the  most  curious  speculations,  see 
Hitchcock^ s  Otology ,^  p.  21 ;  LyMs  Oto&gy^  p.  188 ;  and  Otoen^s  Lectures  on  the  In 
vertehrata,  1866,  pp.  38,  676. 

*»  M.  Geoffroy  Saint  Hilaire  {Anomalies  de  V Organisation,  rol.  i.  pp.  121-127) 
has  collected  some  evidence  respecting  the  opinions  formerly  held  on  these  subiecta. 
Among  other  instances,  he  mentions  a  learned  man  named  Henrion,  an  acadeuuciao, 
and,  I  suppose,  a  theologian,  who  in  1718  published  a  work,  in  which  *'il  assignait 
i  Adam  cent  vingt-trois  pieds  neuf  pouces  ;^  Noah  being  twenty  feet  shorter,  and  so 
on.  The  bones  of  elephants  were  sometimes  taken  for  giants :  see  a  pleasant  cir- 
cumstance in  Cuvier^  Hist,  des  Sciences,  part  u.  p.  48. 

'"  "  Daubenton  a  le  premier  d^truit  toutes  ces  id^ ;  il  a  le  premier  appliqu^ 
Panatomie  compar6e  &  la  determination  de  ces  os.  .  .  .  Le  mimoire  oik  Daubenton 
a  tente,  pour  la  premiere  fois,  hi  solution  de  ce  probl&me  important  est  de  1762.*' 
^iourens,  IVavaux  de  Cuvier,  pp.  86,  87.  Agassiz  {Report  on  Fossil  Fishes,  p.  8i, 
Brit,  Assoc,  for  1842)  claims  tbb  merit  too  exclusively  for  Cuvier,  overlooking  the 
•arlier  researches  of  Daubenton ;  and  the  same  mistake  is  made  in  BitehcoeV 
Oeol,  p.  249,  and  in  BakeuMs  OeoL  p.  884« 
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tame  there  grew  up  by  its  side  a  conception  equally  steady  of 
the  regularity  with  which  the  changes  are  accomplished,  and  of 
the  undeviating  laws  by  which  they  are  governed.  Similar  ideas 
had  no  doubt  been  occasionally  held  in  preceding  ages  ;  but  the 
great  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  the  first  who 
applied  them  to  the  entire  structure  of  the  globe,  and  who  thus 
prepared  the  way  for  that  still  higher  view  for  which  their  minds 
were  not  yet  ripe,*"  but  to  which  in  our  own  time  the  most 
advanced  thinkers  are  rapidly  rising.  For  it  is  now  beginning 
to  be  understood,  that  since  every  addition  to  knowledge  affords 
fresh  proof  of  the  regularity  with  which  all  the  changes  of  na- 
ture are  conducted,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  the  same 
regularity  existed  long  before  our  little  planet  assumed  its  pres- 
ent form,  aud  long  before  man  trod  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We 
have  the  most  abundant  evidence  that  the  movements  incessantly 
occurring  in  the  material  world  have  a  chaiucter  of  uniformity; 
and  this  uniformity  is  so  clearly  marked,  that  in  astronomy,  the 
most  perfect  of  all  the  sciences,  we  are  able  to  predict  events 
many  years  before  they  actually  happen  ;  nor  can  any  one  doubt, 
that  if  on  other  subjects  our  science  were  equally  advanced,  our 
predictions  would  be  equally  accurate.  It  is,  therefore,  clear, 
that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  not  on  those  who  assert  the  eternal 
regularity  of  nature,  but  rather  on  those  who  deny  it;  and  who 
set  up  an  imaginary  period,  to  which  they  assign  an  imaginary 
catastrophe,  during  which  they  say  new  laws  were  introduced 
and  a  new  order  established.  Such  gratuitous  assumptions,  even 
if  they  eventually  turn  out  to  be  true,  are  in  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  unwarrantable,  and  ought  to  be  rejected,  as  the  last 
remains  of  those  theological  prejudices  by  which  the  march  of 
every  science  has  in  its  turn  been  hindered.  These  and  all 
analogous  notions  work  a  double  mischief.  They  are  mischiev- 
ous, because  they  cripple  the  human  mind  by  imposing  limits  to 
its  inquiries  ;  and  above  all  they  are  mischievous,  because  thej 
weaken  that  vast  conception  of  continuous  and  uninterrupted 
law,  which  few  indeed  are  able  firmly  to  seize,  but  on  which  the 
highest  generalizations  of  future  science  must  ultimately  de- 
pend. 

'**  Even  Cuvier  held  the  doctrine  of  catastrophes ;  but,  as  Sir  Charles  LjeH  says, 
{PrinHpUs  o/^  Otology^  p.  60^  his  own  discoveries  suppUed  us  with  the  means  of 
overthrowing  it,  and  of  famiharizing  us  with  the  idea  of  oontinuity.  Indeed,  it  was 
one  of  the  fossil  observations  of  Cavier  which  first  supplied^ the  link  between  reptiles, 
fishes,  and  cetaceous  mammals.  See  Owen  on  Fowl  BeptilM,  pp.  60,  198,  Brit. 
A88oe./or  1841 ;  and  compare  Canutes  Catnparative  Anatomy^  vol  i.  p.  155.  To  this 
I  may  add,  that  Cuvier  unconsciously  prepared  the  way  for  disturbing  the  old  dog- 
ma of  fixity  of  species,  though  he  himself  clung  to  it  to  the  last.  See  some  obser* 
vations,  which  are  very  remarkable,  considering  the  period  when  they  were  written. 
In  Cabani9y  Rapports  dht  Phytique  et  du  Morale  pp.  427,  428 :  concloaioDs  drawn 
from  Cuvier,  wnioh  Cuvier  would  have  himself  r^ected. 
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It  Is  this  deep  conviction,  that  changing  phenomena  haT9 
nnchan^ng  laws,  and  that  there  are  principles  pf  order  to  which 
all  apparent  disorder  may  be  referred, — ^it  is  this,  which  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  guided  in  a  limited  field  Bacon,  Descartes, 
and  Newton  ;  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  applied  to 
eveiy  part  of  the  material  universe  ;  and  which  it  is  the  business 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  extend  to  the  history  of  the  human 
intellect.  This  last  department  of  inquiry  we  owe  chiefly  to 
Germany  ;  for,  with  the  single  exception  of  Vico,  no  one  even 
suspected  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  complete  generalizations 
respecting  the  progress  of  man,  until  shortly  before  the  French 
Revolution,  when  the  great  German  thinkers  began  to  cultivate 
this,  the  highest  and  most  difficult  of  all  studies.  But  the  French 
themselves  were  too  much  occupied  with  physical  science  to  pay 
attention  to  such  matters;' ^^  and  speaking  generally,  we  may  say 
that,  in  the  eighteenth  century  each  of  the  three  leading  nations  of 
Europe  had  a  separate  part  to  play.  England  diffused  a  love  of 
freedom ;  France,  a  knowledge  of  physical  science  ;  while  Ger* 
many,  aided  in  some  degree  by  Scotland,  revived  the  study  of 
metaphysics,  and  created  the  study  of  philosophic  history.  To 
this  classification  some  exceptions  may  of  course  be  made  ;  but 
that  these  were  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  three  countries, 
is  certain.  After  the  death  of  Locke  in  1794,  and  that  of  New- 
ton in  1727,  there  was  in  England  a  singular  dearth  of  specula- 
tive thinkers  ;  and  this  not  because  the  ability  was  wanting,  but 
because  it  was  turned  partly  into  practical  pursuits,  partly  into 
political  contests.  I  shall  hereafter  examine  the  causes  of  this 
peculiarity,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
influenced  the  fortunes  of  the  country.  That  the  results  were, 
on  the  whole,  beneficial,  I  entertain  no  doubt ;  but  they  were 
unquestionably  injurious  to  the  progress  of  science,  because  th^ 
tended  to  divert  it  from  all  new  truths,  except  those  likely  to 

'**  Neither  Montesquieu  nor  Turgot  appear  to  hftTe  believed  iu  the  possibility  o. 
generalizing  the  past,  so  as  to  predict  the  future ;  while  as  to  Voltaire,  the  weakest 
point  in  bis  otherwise  profound  view  of  history,  was  his  love  of  the  old  saying,  thai 
creat  events  spring  from  little  causes ;  a  singular  error  for  so  comprehensive  a  mind, 
because  it  depended  on  confusing  causes  witn  conditions.  That  a  man  like  Voltaire 
should  have  committed  what  now  seems  so  gross  a  blunder,  is  a  mortifying  reflection 
for  those  who  are  able  to  appreciate  his  vast  and  penetrating  genius,  and  it  may 
teach  the  best  of  us  a  wholesome  lesson.  This  fallacy  was  avoided  by  Montesquieu 
and  Turgot;  and  the  former  writer,  in  particular,  displayed  such  extraordinary  abil- 
ity, that  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  had  he  lived  at  a  later  period,  and  thus  had 
the  means  of  employing  in  their  full  extent  the  resources  of  political  economy  and 
physical  science,  he  would  have  had  the  honour  not  only  of  laying  the  basis,  but  also 
of  rearing  the  structure  of  the  philosophy  of  the  history  of  Man.  As  it  was,  he 
failed  in  conceiving  what  is  the  final  object  of  every  scientific  inquiry,  namely,  the 
power  of  foretelling  the  future :  and  after  his  death,  in  1770,  all  the  finest  intellecti 
In  France,  Voltaire  alone  excepted,  concentratod  their  attention  upon  the  study  of 
■atnral  phcnomona. 
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orodnce  obvious  and  practical  benefit.  The  consequence  was, 
that  tLough  the  English  made  several  great  discoveries^  they  did 
not  possess,  during  seventy  years,  a  single  man  who  took  a  really 
comprehensive  view  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  ;  not  one  who 
could  be  compared  with  those  illustrious  thinkers,  who  in  France 
reformed  every  branch  of  physical  knowledge.  Nor  was  it  until 
more  than  two  generations  after  the  death  of  Newton,  that  the 
first  symptoms  appeared  of  a  remarkable  reaction,  which  quickly 
displayed  itself  in  nearly  every  department  of  the  national  intel- 
lect. In  physics,  it  is  enough  to  mention  Dalton,  Davy,  and 
Young,  each  of  whom  was  in  his  own  field  the  founder  of  a  new 
epoch  ;  while  on  other  subjects  I  can  only  just  refer,  first,  to  the 
influence  of  the  Scotch  school ;  and,  secondly,  to  that  sudden 
and  well-deserved  admiration  for  the  German  literature,  of  which 
Coleridge  was  the  principal  exponent,  and  which  infused  into 
the  English  mind  a  taste  for  generalizations  higher  and  more 
fearless  than  any  hitherto,  known.  The  history  of  this  vast  move- 
ment, which  began  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  will  be 
traced  in  the  future  volumes  of  this  work  :  at. present  I  merel}* 
notice  it  as  illustrating  the  fact,  that  until  the  movement  b^au, 
the  English,  though  superior  to  the  French  in  several  matters  of 
extreme  importance,  were  for  many  years  inferior  to  them  in 
those  large  and  philosophic  views,  without  which  not  only  is  the 
most  patient  industry  of  no  avail,  but  even  real  discoveries  lose 
their  proper  value,  for  want  of  such  habits  of  generalization  as 
would  trace  their  connexion  with  each  other,  and  consolidate 
their  severed  jfragments  into  one  vast  system  of  complete  and 
harmonious  truth. 

The  interest  attached  to  these  inquiries  has  induced  me  to 
treat  them  at  greater  length  than  I  had  intended  ;  perhaps,  at 
greater  length  than  is  suitable  to  the  suggestive  and  preparatory 
character  of  this  introduction.  But  the  extraordinary  success 
with  which  the  French  now  cultivated  physical  knowledge,  is  so 
curious  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  the  Revolution,  that  I 
must  mention  a  few  more  of  its  most  prominent  instances  j 
though,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  will  confine  myself  to  those 
three  great  divisions,  which,  when  put  together,  form  what  is 
called  Natural  History,  and  in  all  of  which  we  shall  see  that  the 
most  important  steps  were  taken  in  France  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  first  of  these  divisions,  namely  the  department  of  zool- 
ogy, we  owe  to  the  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century,  those 
generalizations  which  are  still  the  highest  this  branch  of  knowl* 
edge  has  reached.  Taking  zoology  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term^  it  consists  only  of  two  parts,  the  anatomical  part,  which  is 
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its  statics,  and  the  physiological  part,  which  is  its  dynamics :  the 
first  referring  to  the  structure  of  animals  ;  the  other,  to  their 
ftinctions.*^'  Both  of  these  were  worked  out,  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  by  Cuvier  and  Bichat ;  and  the  leading  conclusions  at 
which  they  arrived,  remain,  after  the  lapse  of  sixty  years,  undis- 
turbed in  their  essential  points.  In  1795,  Cuvier  laid  down  the 
great  principle,  that  the  study  and  classification  of  animals  was 
to  be,  not  as  heretofore,  with  a  view  to  external  peculiarities,  but 
with  a  view  to  internal  organization  ;  and  that,  therefore,  no  real 
advance  could  be  made  in  our  knowledge  except  by  extending 
the  boundaries  of  comparative  anatomy.'*'  This  step,  simple 
as  it  now  appears,  was  of  immense  importance,  since  by  it  zool- 
ogy was  at  once  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  observer,  and 
thrown  into  those  of  the  experimenter :  the  consequence  of  which 
has  been  the  attainment  of  that  precision  and  accuracy  of  de- 
tail, which  experiment  alone  can  give,  and  which  is  every  way 
superior  to  such  popular  facts  as  observation  supplies.  By  thus 
indicating  to  naturalists  the  true  path  of  inquiry,  by  accustom- 
ing them  to  a  close  and  severe  method,  and  by  teaching  them  to 
despise  those  vague  descriptions  in  which  they  had  formerly  de- 
lighted, Cuvier  laid  the  foundation  of  a  progress,  which  during 
the  last  sixty  years  has  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. This,  then,  is  the  real  service  rendered  by  Cuvier,  that 
he  overthrew  the  artificial  system  which  the  genius  of  LinnsBUB 
had  raised  up,''^  and  substituted  in  its  place  that  &r  superior 
scheme  which  gave  the  freest  scope  to  future  inquiry  :  since, 
according  to  it,  all  systems  are  to  be  deemed  imperfect  and  pro- 
visional so  long  as  any  thing  remains  to  be  learned  respecting  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  tiie  animal  kingdom.  The  influence 
exercised  by  this  great  view  was  increased  by  the  extraordinary 
skill  and  industry  with  which  its  proposer  followed  it  out,  and 

*"*  The  line  of  demarcation  between  anatomy  aa  statical,  and  physiology  as 
dynamical,  is  clearly  drawn  by  M.  Comte  (Philoa.  FoHtive^  toI.  iii.  p.  308)  and  by  MM. 
Robin  et  Verdeil  {Chimie  Anatomique,  voL  i.  pp.  11,  12,  40,  102,  188,  434).  What 
is  said  by  Carus  {Comparative  Anatomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  856)  and  by  Sir  Beniamin  Brodie 
{Leehtres  on  Pathology  and  Surgery,  p.  6)  comes  nearly  to  the  same  thing,  though 
expressei  with  less  precision.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Milne  Edwards  (Zoolofft€y 
parti,  p.  9)  calls  physiology  **la  science  de  la  vie;**  which,  if  true,  would  simply 
prove  that  there  is  no  physiology  at  all,  for  there  certainly  is  at  present  no  science 
of  Ufe. 

^  In  his  R^gne  Animal,  vol.  i.  pp.  vi.  vii.,  he  says  that  preceding  naturatista 
"  n*avaient  gudre  consid6r6  que  les  rapports  exterieurs  de  ces  especes,  et  pereonne 
ne  s^^tait  occup6  de  coordonner  les  classes  et  les  ordres  d'aprte  Tensemble  de  la 

fltructure Je  dus  done,  et  cette  obligation  me  prit  un  temps  considerable, 

je  dus  faire  marcher  de  front  Tanatomie  et  la  zoologie,  les  dissections  et  les  classe- 

nent. Lea  premiers  rfeultats  de  ce  double  travul  pamrent  en  1796,  dam 

an  mfoioire  special  sur  unc  nouvelle  division  des  animaux  k  sang  blanc." 

^  On  the  opposition  between  the  methods  of  Linnaua  and  of  Cuvier,  see  Jmynt 
Heptfrt  on  Zoology,  pp.  i44,  146,  in  Brit,  Auoe,  for  1884. 
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proved  the  piacticability  of  his  own  precepts.  His  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy  are  probably  more  nu- 
merous than  those  made  by  any  other  man  ;  but  what  has  gained 
him  most  celebrity  is,  the  comprehensive  spirit  with  which  he 
used  what  he  acquired.  Independently  of  other  generalizations, 
he  is  the  author  of  that  vast  classification  of  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  into  vertebrata,  mollusca,  articulata,  and  radiata  ;''' 
a  classification  which  keeps  its  ground,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  of  that  large  and  philosophic  spirit  which 
France  brought  to  bear  upon  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
world.  *3« 

Great,  however,  as  is  the  name  of  Cuvier,  a  greater  still  re- 
mains behind.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  Bichat,  whose  reputation 
ifl.  steadily  increasing  as  our  knowledge  advances,  and  who,  if  we 
compare  the  shortness  of  his  life  with  the  reach  and  depth  of 
his  views,  must  be  pronounced  the  most  profound  thinker  and 
the  most  consummate  observer  by  whom  the  organization  of  the 
animal  frame  has  yet  been  studied.  *^^  He  wanted,  indeed,  that 
comprehensive  knowledge  for  which  Ouvier  was  remarkable  ; 
but  though,  on  this  account,  his  generalizations  were  drawn  from 
B  smaller  sur&ce,  they  were,  on  the  other  hand,  less  provisional : 
they  were,  I  think,  more  complete,  and  certainly  they  dealt  with 
more  momentous  topics.  For,  the  attention  of  Bichat  was  pre* 
eminently  directed  to  the  human  frame ^^^  in  the  largest  sense 

^  The  foundations  of  this  celebrated  arrangement  were  laid  by  Oavier,  in  a 
paper  read  in  1796.  JVheioelPs  BUtory  of  the  indue.  Sciences^  vol.  iii.  p.  494.  It 
appears,  however  {Flourens^  Tratfoua  de  Ouvier^  pp.  69,  70),  that  it  was  in,  or  Just 
after,  1791,  that  the  dissection  of  some  moUuaca  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  re- 
forming  the  clasufication  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom.  Compare  Ouvier^  Regn$ 
AninuU^  voL  L  pp.  61,  62  note. 

"*  The  only  formidable  opposition  made  to  Ouvier *s  arrangement  has  proceeded 
from  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  circular  progression :  a  remarkable  theory,  of 
which  Lamarck  and  Macleay  are  the  real  originators,  and  which  is  certainly  supported 
by  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence.  StUl,  among  the  great  majority  of  compe- 
tent zoologists,  the  fourfold  division  holds  its  ground,  although  the  constantly-increas- 
ing accuracy  of  microscopical  observations  has  detected  a  nervous  system  much  lowoi 
In  the  scale  than  was  formerly  suspected,  and  has  thereby  induced  some  anatomist* 
to  divide  the  radiata  into  acrita  and  nematoneura.  OxerCa  InverUbratOy  1855,  pp.  14 
16;  and  Rymtr  JoM^i  Animal  Kingdom^  1856,  p.  4.  As,  however,  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  all  animals  have  a  distinct  nervous  system,  this  subdivision  is  only  provi- 
slonal ;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  when  our  microscopes  are  more  Improved,  we  shall 
have  to  return  to  Cuvier^s  arrangement.  Some  of  Cuvier^s  successors  have  removed 
the  apodous  echinoderms  from  the  radiata;  but  in  this  Mr.  Rymer  Jones  (Animal 
Kingdom,  p.  211)  vindicates  the  Cuverian  classification. 

^  We  may  except  Aristotle  ;  but  between  Aristotle  and  Bichat,  I  can  find  :  o 
middle  man. 

"*  But  not  exclusively.  M.  Blahaville  {Physiol,  eompark,  vol.  ii.  p.  304)  says, 
*'  celui  qui,  comme  Bichat,  bomait  ses  Etudes  h  Tanatoniie  humaine  ;"  and  at  p.  850, 
**  quand  on  ne  considere  que  ce  qui  se  passe  chez  l^omme,  ainsi  que  Ta  fait  Bichat.** 
This,  however,  is  much  too  positively  stated.  Bichat  mentions  **  les  experiences 
nombreuses  que  j*ai  faitessur  les  animaux  vivans.**  Bichat,  Anatomie  OhtiraU,  voL 
i.  p.  8S2 ;  and. for  other  instances  of  his  experiments  on  animals  below  man,  see  the 
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of  the  ^ord  ;  his  ohject  heing  so  to  investigate  the  or^nizatioii 
of  iDan,  as  to  rise,  if  possible,  to  some  knowledge  concerning  the 
causes  and  nature  of  life.  In  this  magnificent  enterprise,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  he  failed  ;  but  what  he  efifected  in  certain 
parts  of  it  is  so  extraordinary,  and  has  given  such  an  impetus  to 
some  of  the  highest  branches  of  inquiry,  that  I  will  briefly  indi* 
cate  his  method,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  that  other  method, 
wliich,  at  the  same  moment,  Cuvier  adopted,  with  immense  success. 
The  important  step  taken  by  Cuvier  was,  that  he  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  organs  of  animals, 
instead  of  following  the  old  plan  of  merely  describing  their  hab- 
its and  external  peculiarities.  This  was  a  vast  improvement, 
since,  in  the  place  of  loose  and  popular  observations,  he  substi- 
tuted direct  experiment,  and  hence  introduced  into  zoology,  a 
precision  formerly  unknown,  >"  But  Bichat,  with  a  still  keener 
insight,  saw  that  even  this  was  not^nough.  He  saw  that,  each 
organ  being  composed  of  different  tissues,  it  was  requisite  to 
study  the  tissues  themselves,  before  we  could  learn  the  way  in 
which,  by  their  combination,  the  organs  are  produced.  This, 
like  all  really  great  ideas,  was  not  entirely  struck  out  by  a  single 
man  ;  for  the  physiological  value  of  the  tissues  had  been  reco^ 
nized  by  three  or  four  of  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Bichat,  such 
as  Carmichael  Smyth,  Bonn,  Bordeu,  and  Fallopius.  These  in- 
quirers, however,  notwithstanding  their  industry,  had  effected 
nothing  of  much  moment,  since,  though  they  collected  several 
special  facts,  there  was  in  their  observations  that  want  of  har- 
mony and  that  general  incompleteness  always  characteristic  of 

same  work,  toL  i.  pp.  164,  284,  811,  812,  826,  vol.  ii.  pp.  18,  25,  69,  73,  107,  188, 
185,  225,  264,  423,  vol.  iii.  pp.  151,  218,  242,  262,  868,  864,  400,  478,  601,  vol  iv. 
pp.  27,  28,  34,  46,  229, 247,  471 :  see  also  Bichat,  Reeherehet  tur  la  Vie,  pp.  262, 265, 
277,  312,  836,  866,  858,  860,  868,  884,  400,  411,  489,  455,  476,  482,  494,  612;  and 
his  Traits  det  MemhranM,  pp.  48,  64,  67,  180,  158,  196,  201,  224.  These  are  all  ex- 
periments on  inferior  animals,  which  aided  this  great  physiologist  in  establishing 
those  vast  generalizations,  which,  though  applied  to  man,  were  by  no  means  collected 
merely  from  human  anatomy.  The  impossibility  of  understanding  physiology  with- 
out studying  comparative  anatomy,  is  well  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Rymer  Jones  s  work, 
OrganiMtion  ofUu  Animal  Kingdom,  185.\  pp.  601,  791. 

*"  Mr.  Swainson  {Geography  and  Classijlcation  of  Animal$,  p.  170)  complains, 
strangely  enough,  that  Cuvier  **  rejects  the  more  plain  and  obvious  characters  which 
every  one  can  see,  and  which  had  been  so  happily  employed  by  Linnaeus,  and  makes 
the  differences  between  these  groups  to  depend  upon  circumstances  which  no  one  bu^ 
an  anatomist  can  understand.  See  also  p.  178:  **  characters  which,  however  goo  i, 
are  not  always  comprehensible,  except  to  the  anatomist.*^  (Compare  HodgBon  on  tiu 
Ornithology  of  Nepal,  in  Asiatic  Researehet,  vol.  xix.  p.  179,  Calcutta,  1886.)  In 
other  words,  this  is  a  complaint  that  Cuvier  attempted  to  raise  zoology  to  a  science, 
and,  therefore,  of  course,  deprived  it  of  some  of  its  popular  attractions,  in  order  to 
Invest  it  with  other  attractions  of  a  far  higher  character.  The  errors  introduced  into 
the  natural  sciences  by  relying  upon  observation  instead  of  experiment,  have  been 
noticed  by  many  writers ;  and  by  none  more  judiciously  than  M.  Saint  Hilaire  in 
his  Anomalies  d«  VOrganisaiion^  vol.  L  98. 
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tlio  labours  of  men  wbo  do  not  rise  to  a  commanding  view  of  the 
subject  witb  wbich  they  deal.  * *^ 

It  was  under  these  drcfumstances  that  Bichat  began  those 
researches,  which,  looking  at  their  actual  and  still  more  at  then 
prospective  results,  are  probably  the  most  valuable  contribution 
ever  made  to  physiology  by  a  single  mind.  In  1801,  only  a  year 
before  his  death,*^*  he  published  his  great  work  on  anatomy,  in 
which  the  study  of  the  organs  is  made  altogether  subservient  to 
the  study  of  the  tissues  composing  them.  He  lays  it  down,  that 
the  body  of  man  consists  of  twenty-one  distinct  tissues,  all  of 
which,  though  essentially  different,  have  in  common  the  twp 
great  properties  of  extensibility  and  contractility.* '^  These  tis- 
sues he,  with  indefatigable  industry,'^'  subjected  to  every  sort  of 
examination ;  he  examined  them  in  different  ages  and  diseases, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  their  normal  and  pathological 
development.*^^     He  studied  the  way  each  tissue  is  affected  by 

"•  It  U  very  doubtful  if  Bichat  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Smyth,  Bonn, 
or  Fallopiua,  and  I  do  not  remember  that  he  any  where  eren  mentions  their  names. 
He  had,  however,  certainly  studied  Bordeu ;  bat  I  suspect  that  the  author  by  whom 
he  was  most  influenced  was  PineL,  whose  pathological  generalizations  were  put  for- 
ward just  about  the  time  when  Bichat  began  to  write.  Compare  Biehat^  Traite  du 
MembrameSj  pp.  8-4,  107,  191  ;  Beelard,  Anat.  Oen.  pp.  65, 66 ;  BouiUaud,  Fhilof. 
MddieaU,  p.  26;  Blainmile^  Phenol,  eomparie,  vol.  i.  p.  284,  vol.  ii.  pp.  19,  252; 
JlenU,  Anat,  GM.  vol  i.  pp.  119,  120. 

*«  Bioff.  Unw.  vol.  iv.  pp.  468,  469. 

^  For  a  list  of  the  tissues,  see  BieJuU^  Anat,  Oht,  vol.  i.  p.  49.  At  p.  50  he  sajs, 
**  en  effet,  quel  que  soit  le  point  de  vue  sous  lequel  on  considire  ces  tissus,  ils  ne  s« 
rememblent  nullement :  c'est  U  nature,  et  non  la  science,  qui  a  tir^  une  ligne  de  d6* 
marcation  entre  euz.**  There  is,  however,  now  reason  to  think,  that  both  animal  and 
vegetable  tissues  are,  in  all  their  varieties,  referrible  to  a  cellular  origin.  Thia  great 
view,  which  M.  Schwann  principally  worked  out,  will,  if  fully  established,  be  the 
largest  generalizatiou  we  possess  respecting  the  organic  world,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  overrate  its  value.  Still  there  is  danger  lest,  in  prematurely  reaching  at  so 
vast  a  law,  we  should  neglect  the  subordinate,  but  strongly-marked  differences  be- 
tween the  tissues  as  they  actually  exist.  Burdach  {TVaiUde  Physioloqie^  vol.  vi.  pp. 
195,  196)  has  made  some  good  remarks  on  the  confusion  introduced  into  the  study 
of  tissues,  by  neglecting  those  salient  characteristics  which  were  indicated  by  Bichat. 

'*'  Pinel  says,  **  dans  un  seul  hiver  11  ouvrit  plus  de  six  ceuts  cadavres."  Noiie$ 
9ur  Bichat,  p.  xiii.,  in  vol.  u  of  Anctt.  Ohi,  By  such  enormous  labour,  and  by  work- 
ing day  and  night  in  a  necessarily  polluted  atmosphere,  he  laid  the  foundation  for 
that  diseased  habit,  which  caused  a  slight  accident  to  prove  fatal,  and  carried  him 
off  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  *^  L'esprit  a  peine  k  conccvoir  que  la  vie  dVn  seu! 
Homme  puisse  suffice  k  tant  de  travaux,  k  tant  de  d^couverte?,  faites  ou  indiqu^es : 
iiichat  est  mort  avant  d'avoir  accompli  sa  trente-deuxifeme  ann^e!^    Pind^  p.  xvL 

^*  To  this  sort  of  comparative  anatomy  (if  it  may  be  so  called),  which  before  his 
time  scarcely  existed,  Bichat  attached  great  importance,  and  clearly  saw  that  it  would 
eventually  become  of  the  utmost  value  for  pathology.  Anal.  Oin.  vol.  i.  pp.  831, 
S82,  vol.  ii.  pp.  284-241,  vol.  iv.  p.  417,  &c.  Unfortunately  these  investigations  were 
oot  properly  followed  up  by  his  immediate  successors ;  and  Miiller,  writing  long  after 
hie  death,  was  obliged  to  refer  chiefly  to  Bichat  for  "  the  true  principles  of  general 
pathology."  JfulUr'i  Physiology,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  808.  M.  Vogcl,  too,  in  his  PatK- 
9logieal  AntUotny,  1847,  pp.  898,  418,  notices  the  error  committed  by  the  earlier 
pathologiata,  in  looking  at  chsnges  in  the  organs,  and  neglecting  those  in  the  tissues ; 
■Dd  the  same  remark  is  made  in  RoHn  et  Verdeil,  Chimie  Anatomique,  1858,  vol.  i. 
f.  46 ;  and  m  Henie,  TnUU  d^Anatomie^  vol.  i.  p.  vii.,  Paris,  1843.    That  " structural 
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moisture^  air,  and  temperature ;  also  the  way  in  which  their  prop- 
erties are  altered  by  various  chemical  substances/^''  and  evej 
their  effect  on  the  taste.*"  By  these  means,  and  by  nuiny  othei 
experiments  tending  in  the  same  direction,  he  took  so  great  and 
sudden  a  step,  that  he  is  to  be  regarded  not  merely  as  an  inno- 
vator on  an  old  science,  but  rather  as  the  creator  of  a  new  onej^' 
And  although  subsequent  observers  have  corrected  some  of  hia 
conclusions,  this  has  only  been  done  by  following  his  method ; 
the  value  of  which  is  now  so  generally  recognized,  that  it  is 
adopted  by  nearly  all  the  best  anatomists,  who,  differing  in  other 
points,  are  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  basing  the  future  pro- 
gress of  anatomy  on  a  knowledge  of  the  tissues,  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  which  Bichat  was  the  first  to  perceive.*" 

The  methods  of  Bichat  and  of  Cuvier,  when  put  together, 

dnatomy/*  aod  "  structaral  development/*  are  to  be  made  the  foundations  of  pathol- 
ogy, is,  moreover,  observed  in  Simon's  Palholoffy^  1860,  p.  116  (compare  WUliamfi 
PrineipUs  of  Medicine^  1848,  p.  67),  who  ascribes  the  chief  merit  of  this  **  rational 
pathology'*  to  Henle  and  Schwann;  omitting  to  mention  that  they  only  executed 
Bichat^s  scheme,  and  (be  it  said  with  every  respect  for  these  eminent  men)  executed 
it  with  a  comprehensiveness  much  inferior  to  that  displayed  by  their  great  prede- 
cessor. In  BroussaU^  Examen  dfi9  Doctrines  MkUeeUeBy  vol.  iv,  pp.  106, 107,  there  are 
some  just  and  liberal  observations  on  the  immense  service  which  Bichat  rendered  to 
patholoey.    See  also  Biclardy  Anatomie,  Paris,  1862,  p.  184. 

•*•  Bichat,  Anat,  OSn.  vol.  i.  pp.  61,  160,  161,  269,  872,  vol.  ii.  pp.  47,  448,449, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  33,  168,  208,  309,  406,  436,  vol.  iv.  pp.  21,  62,  456-461,  617. 

"*  According  to  M.  Comte  (Philos.  Pos.  vol.  iii.  p.  819),  no  one  had  thought  of 
this  before  Bichat.  MM.  Robin  et  Verdeil,  in  their  recent  great  work,  fully  admit 
the  necessity  of  employing  this  singular  resource.  Chimie  Anatomxque.^  1863,  vol.  L 
pp.  18,  126,  182,  867,  681. 

***  "  D^-lors  il  cr6a  une  science  nouvelle,  Tunatomie  g^nfirale.**  Pinel  mtr  Bichat^ 
p.  xU.  "A  Bichat  appartient  v^ritablement  la  gloire  dTavoir  concu  et  surtout  ex^ 
cut^,  le  premier,  le  plan  d'une  anatomie  nouvelle."  BouUlaudy  PhUos.  Mid&caUy  p. 
27.  **  Bichat  fut  le  cr6ateur  de  I'histologie,  en  assignant  des  caractferes  precis  k  chaque 
classe  de  tissus."  Burdeuh,  Physioloffify  vol.  vii.  p.  111.  "  Le  cr^ateur  de  l*anato^ 
mie  g6n6rale,  fut  Bichat"  Henle,  Anatomie^  vol  i.  p.  120.  Similar  remarks  will  be 
found  in  Saint  Hilaire,  Anomalies  de  P  Organisation,  vol.  i.  p.  10 ;  and  in  Rohin  et 
Verdeil,  Chimie  Anat.  voL  i.  p.  xviii.,  vol.  iii.  p.  406. 

""  In  Bklard,  Anat.  Gin,  1862,  p.  61,  it  is  said  that  "la recherche  de  ees  tissai 
^I^mentaires,  ou  ildments  organiques,  est  devcnue  la  preoccupation  presque  exclusive 
des  anatomistes  de  nos  jours."  Compare  Blainville,  Physiol.  Oin.  et  Camp,  vol.  I. 
p.  93 :  "Aujourd^ui  nous  allons  plus  avant,  nous  pen^trons  dans  la  structure  intime, 
non  seulement  de  ces  orgaiies,  mais  encore  des  tissus  qui  concourent  i  leur  composi- 
tion; nous  faisons  en  un  mot  de  la  veritable  anatomie,  de  Tanatomie  proprement 
dite."  And  at  p.  105 :  "  c*c8t  un  genre  de  recherches  qui  a  kik  cultiv6  avec  bean- 
coup  d*activit6,  et  qui  a  re^u  une  grande  extension  depuis  la  publication  dn  bel  our- 
I  age  de  Bichat."    See  also  toI.  ii.  p.  308. 

In  consequence  of  this  movement,  there  has  sprung  up,  under  the  name  of  De- 
9enerations  of  Tissues,  an  entirely  new  branch  of  morbid  anatomy,  of  which,  I  be- 
lieve, no  instance  wiU  be  found  before  the  time  of  Bichat,  but  the  value  of  which  is 
now  recognized  by  most  pathologists.  Compare  Pagzt^s  Surgical  Pathology,  vol.  i. 
pp.  98-112 ;  Williams's  Principles  of  Medicine,  pp.  869-876 ;  Burdock's  Physiologic, 
vol  viii.  p  367 ;  Reports  of  Brit.  Assoc.  voL  vi.  p.  147  ;  Jonea  and  Sieveking's  Path^ 
ological  Anatomy,  1864,  pp.  164-166,  802-804,  655-568.  "They  are,"  «ay  these 
last  writers,  "  of  eitremely  frequent  ocourre  ^  *  but  *heir  nature  has  scarcely  beer 
recognized  unUl  of  late.^ 
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dzfaatiBt  the  actual  resources  of  zoologioal  scieilce,  so  that  aD  sub- 
sequent naturalists  have  been  compelled  to  follow  one  of  these 
two  schemes ;  that  is,  either  to  follow  Cuvier  in  comparing  the 
organs  of  animals^  or  else  to  foUow  Bicbat  in  comparing  the  tis- 
sues which  compose  the  organs.^ ^*  And  inasmuch  as  one  com- 
parison is  chiefly  suggestive  of  function,  and  the  other  comparison 
of  structure,  it  is  evident,  that  to  raise  the  study  of  the  animal 
world  to  the  highest  point  of  which  it  is  capable,  both  these  great 
plans  are  necessary:  but  if  we  ask  which  of  the  two  plans,  un-* 
aided  by  the  other,  is  more  likely  to  produce  important  results, 
the  palm  must,  I  think,  be  yielded  to  that  proposed  by  Bichat. 
Certainly,  if  we  bok  at  the  question  as  one  to  be  decided  by  au- 
thority, a  majority  of  the  most  eminent  anatomists  and  physiol- 
ogists now  incline  to  the  side  of  Bichat,  rather  than  to  thiat  of 
Cuvier;  while,  as  a  matter  of  history,  it  may  be  proved  that  the 
reputation  of  Bichat  has,  with  the  advance  of  knowledge,  in- 
creased more  rapidly  than  that  of  his  great  rival.  What,  however, 
appears  to  me  still  more  decisive,  is,  that  the  two  most  important 
(Uscoveries  made  in  our  time  respecting  the  classification  of  ani- 
mals, are  entirely  the  result  of  the  method  which  Bichat  sug- 
gested. The  first  discovery  is  that  made  by  Agassiz,  who,  in  the 
course  of  his  ichthyological  researches,  was  led  to  perceive  that 
the  arrangement  by  Cuvier  according  to  oi^ns,  did  not  fulfil  its 
purpose  in  regard  to  fossil  fishes,  because  in  the  lapse  of  ages  the 
rharacteristics  of  their  structure  were  destroyed.*"  He,  there- 
fore, adopted  the  only  other  remaining  plan,  and  studied  the  tis- 
sues, which,  being  less  complex  than  the  organs,  are  oftener  found 
intact.  The  result  was  the  very  remarkable  discovery,  that  the 
tegumentary  membrane  of  fishes  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
their  organization,  that  if  the  whole  of  a  fish  has  perished  except 
this  membrane,  it  is  practicable,  by  noting  its  characteristics,  to 
reconstruct  the  animal  in  its  most  essential  parts.  Of  the  vadue 
of  this  principle  of  harmony,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
circumstance,  that  on  it  Agassiz  has  based  the  whole  of  that  cel- 
ebrated classification,  of  which  he  is  the  sole  author,  and  by 
which  fossil  ichthyology  has  for  the  first  time  assumed  a  precise 
and  definite  shape. »«' 

'^  Cuvier  completely  negleoted  the  study  of  tissues ;  and  in  the  very  few  instances 
in  which  he  mentions  them,  his  language  is  extremely  vague.  Thus,  in  his  R^ffm 
Animal^  vol.  L  p.  12,  he  says  of  living  bodies,  "Icur  tissu  est  dono  compos6  de 
reseauz  et  de  mailles,  ou  de  fibres  et  de  lames  solides,  qui  renfennent  des  liquidet 
dons  leurs  intervalles.** 

***  A  well4cuown  ornithologist  makes  the  same  complaint  respecting  the  classiii- 
cation  of  birds.  Strickland  on  Ornithology^  Brit.  Jmoc.  for  1844,  pp.  809«  210. 
Even  in  regard  to  living  species,  Cuvier  (Begn4  Animal^  voL  )i.  p.  128)  says,  "  L« 
olasse  des  poissons  est  de  toutes,  celle  qui  offre  le  plus  de  difficult^  quand  on  veul 
«a  Bob^viser  en  ordres  d'aprte  des  caract^es  fixes  et  sensibles.** 

**'  The  discoveries  of  M.  Agassiz  are  embodied  in  his  great  work,  Recherckif  nm 
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Tlio  other  diacoYeiy.  of  which  the  applieation  is  much  more 
extensiTe,  was  made  in  exactly  the  same  way.  It  consists  of 
the  striking  fSEU^t,  that  the  teeth  of  each  animal  have  a  neces- 
sary connexion  with  the  entire  organization  of  its  frame ;  so  that, 
within  certain  limits,  we  can  predict  the  organization  hy  exam- 
ining the  tooth.  This  beautiful  instance  of  the  regularity  of  the 
operations  of  nature  was  not  known  until  more  than  thirty  years 
after  the  deatii  of  Bichat,  and  it  is  evidently  due  to  the  prose- 
cution of  that  method  which  he  sedulously  inculcated.  For  the 
teeth  never  having  been  properly  examined  in  regard  to  their 
separate  tissues,  it  was  believed  that  they  were  essentially  devoid 
ef  structure,  or,  as  some  thought,  were  simply  a  fibrous  texture.'^' 
But  by  minute  microscopic  investigations  it  has  been  recently 
ascertained  that  the  tissues  of  the  teeth  are  strictly  analogous 
to  those  of  other  parts  of  the  body  ;'*•  and  that  the  ivory,  or  den- 
tine, as  it  is  now  called,'**  is  highly  organized;  that  it,  as  wdQ  as 
the  enamel,  is  cellular,  and  is,  in  fiact,  a  development  <^  the  living 
pulp.  This  discoveiy,  which,  to  the  philosophic  anatomist,  is 
pregnant  with  meaning,  was  made  about  1838;  and  though  the 
preliminary  steps  were  taken  by  Purkinj^,  Retzius,  and  Schwann, 
the  principal  merit  is  due  to  Nasmyth  and  Owen,*'*  between 
whom  it  is  disputed,  but  whose  rival  claims  we  are  not  here 
called  upon  to  adjust.^**    What  I  wish  to  observe  is,  that  the 

les  Poissons  fosnles :  but  the  reader  who  may  not  have  an  opportunitj  of  conflaltfng 
that  costly  publication,  will  find  two  essays  by  this  eminent  naturalist,  which  wiU 
give  an  idea  of  his  treatment  of  the  8ab|eet,  in  BmorUof  Briiiih  Amo^for  1S42, 
pp.  80-8S,  and  for  1844,  pp.  279-810.  How  essential  this  study  is  to  the  geologist, 
appears  from  the  remark  of  ^r  R.  Hurchison  {Siluria^  18G4,  p.  417),  that  '^fossil 
fishes  hare  every  where  proved  the  most  exact  ohrenometera  of  the  age  of  rocks.*' 

**  That  they  were  composed  of  fibres,  was  the  prevailing  doctrine,  until  the  dis- 
covery of  their  tubes,  in  1880,  by  Purkinj6.  Before  Purkinj6,  only  one  observer, 
Leeuwenhoek,  had  announced  their  tubular  structure ;  but  no  otie  believed  what  he 
said,  and  Purkimd  was  unacquainted  with  his  researches.  Compare  Niumvth^s  JRa* 
marckei  en  the  Teethy  1889,  p.  169 ;  Owen'M  OdoHtMraphyt  1840-1846,  vol.  i.  pp.  iz. 
X. ;  HenU^  AnaL  04n.  vol  ii.  p.  467  ;  Reportn  of  Brtt,  Auoc.  vol.  vii.  pp.  185,  186 
(7Van«ac.  of  Sections). 

***  Mr.  Vasmyth,  in  his  valuable,  bat,  I  regret  to  add,  posthumous  work,  notioea, 
as  the  result  of  theee  disooveries,  "  the  close  affinity  subsisting  between  the  dental 
and  other  organized  tissues  of  the  animal  frame.^  Besearehee  on  the  Development, 
^c,  of  the  Teeth,  194%  p.  198.  This  is,  properly  speaking,  a  c<mtinuatlon  of  Mr. 
Nasmyth's  former  book,  which  bore  the  same  title,  and  was  published  in  1889. 

^  This  name,  which  Mr.  Owen  appears  to  have  first  suggested,  has  been  objected 
to,  though,  as  it  seems  to  me,  oninmilBcient  grounds.  Compare  OwenU  Odontogram 
phy^  vol.  i.  p.  ill.,  with  Natmifth'$  lUmarchee^  1849,  pp.  8-4.  It  is  adopted  io  Car* 
penUf^B  Human  Fhytiol,  1846,  p.  164 ;  and  in  Jones  and  Sievekings  Paiholog,  Anat 
1854,  pp.  488,  486. 

'*  See  the  correspondence  in  Brit,  Astoc.for  1841,  Sec,  pp.  2-28. 
'  ***  In  the  notice  of  it  ia  WhmeWs  EUt.  «/*  8<Uneea,  vol.  iii.  p.  678,  nothing  is 
laid  about  Kr.  Nasmyth ;  while  in  that  in  WtUon's  Human  Anatomy^  p.  65,  edit 
1861,  nothing  is  said  about  Mr.  Owen.  A  specimen  of  the  justice  with  which  men 
•reat  t^eir  contemporaries.  Dr.  Grant  (SuppUmmt  to  Hooper^B  Medical  DioL  184S, 
p.  1 890)  says,  ^'  the  reeearohes  of  Mr.  Owen  tend  to  confirm  those  of  Mr.  Nasmytli.** 
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lificoveiy  18  similar  to  that  which  we  owe  to  Agassis ;  similar  in 
the  method  hy  which  it  was  worked  out,  and  also  in  the  results 
which  have  followed  from  it.  Both  are  due  to  a  recognition  of 
the  fundamental  maxim  of  Bichat,  that  the  study  of  organs  must 
be  subordinate  to  the  study  of  tissues,  and  both  have  supplied 
the  most  valuable  aid  to  zoological  classification.  On  this  point, 
the  service  rendered  by  Owen  is  incontestable^  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  origiuAl  claims.  This  eminent  naturalist  has, 
with  immense  industry,  applied  the  discovery  to  all  vertebrate 
animals ;  and  in  an  elaborate  work,  spedally  devoted  to  the  sub* 
ject,  he  has  placed  beyond  dispute  the  astonishing  fact,  that  the 
structure  of  a  single  tooth  is  a  criterion  of  the  nature  and  organ* 
ization  of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs.^*^ 

Whoever  las  reflected  much  on  the  different  stages  through 
which  our  knowledge  has  successively  passed,  must,  I  think,  be 
led  to  the  conclusion,  that  while  ftdly  reci^izing  the  great 
merit  of  these  investigators  of  the  animal  frame,  our  highest  ad* 
miration  ought  to  be  reserved  not  for  those  who  make  the  dis* 
coveries,  but  rather  for  those  who  point  out  how  the  dkcoveries 
are  to  be  made.^^^  When  the  true  path  of  inquiry  has  once  been 
indicated,  the  rest  is  comparatively  easy^  The  beaten  highway 
is  always  open  ;  and  the  difficulty  is,  not  to  find  those  who  will 
travel  the  old  road,  but  those  who  will  make  a  fresh  one.  Every 
age  produces  in  abundance  men  of  sagacity  and  of  considerabte 
industry,  who,  while  perfectly  competent  to  increase  the  details 
of  a  science,  are  unable  to  extend  its  distant  boundaries.  This 
is  because  such  extension  must  be  accompanied  by  a  new 
method,  ^^'  which,  to  be  valuable  as  well  as  new,  supposes  on 

Kasmjthf  in  bis  Ust  work  {JUtearckes  <m  the  Tetth^  1849,  p.  8lX  only  refers  to  Owen 
to  point  oot  an  error;  wUle  Owen  {OdofUography^  yoL  L  pp.  xlvi-lvL)  treats  Na- 
■myth  afl  an  impudent  plagiarist. 

>*'  Dr.  Whewell  (Uiii,  of  Indue.  Seienen,  yol.  ill  p.  678)  saya,  that  *'he  has  car> 
tied  into  erery  part  of  the  animal  kingdom  an  examination,  founded  upon  this  di» 
covery,  and  has  published  the  results  of  this  in  his  OdarOoaraphy.'**  If  this  able,  but 
rather  hasty  writer,  liad  read  the  Odontography^  he  would  have  found  that  Mr.  Owen, 
iO  far  from  carrying  the  examination  "  into  every  part  of  the  animal  kingdom,'*  di^ 
tinctly  confines  liimself  to  "  one  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom" 
(1  quota  his  own  words  from  Odontography^  vol.  i.  p.  ixvii.),  and  appears  to  think, 
that  below  the  vertebrata,  the  inqviry  wovld  furmsb  Utile  or  no  aid  for  the  purposes 
of  classification.  , 

'**  But  in  comparing  the  merits  of  discoverers  themselves,  we  must  praise  him 
who  proves  rather  than  him  who  suggests.  See  some  sensible  remarks  in  OtmrCi 
Odontography^  voU  i.  p.  xUx. ;  which,  fauDwever,  do  not  aflfeot  my  observations  on  the 
superiority  of  method. 

***  By  a  new  method  of  inquiring  into  a  subject,  I  mean  an  application  to  it  of 
generalizatrans  from  some  other  subject,  so  as  to  widen  the  field  of  thought.  To 
call  this  a  new  method  is  rather  vague ;  but  there  is  no  other  word  to  express  the 
process.  Properly  speaking,  there  are  only  two  methods,  the  inductive  and  the  de« 
ductive;  which,  though  essentially  different,  are  so  mixed  together,  as  to  make  fit 
kD|X>ssible  wholly  to  separate  them.    The  discussion  of  the  real  nature  of  this  diffiu^ 
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the  part  of  it6  Buggester,  not  only  a  complete  xhasteTJ  orei  tkt 
resources  of  his  subject,  but  also  the  possession  of  originality  and 
comprehensiveness, — the  two  rarest  forms  of  human  genius.  In 
this  consiBts  the  real  difficulty  of  every  great  pursuit.  As  soon 
as  any  department  of  knowledge  has  been  generalized  into  laws, 
it  contains,  either  in  itself  or  in  its  applications,  three  distinct 
branches ;  namely,  inventions,  discoveries,  and  method.  Oi 
these,  the  first  corresponds  to  art ;  the  second  to  science  ;  and 
the  third  to  philosophy.  In  this  scale,  inventions  have  by  fai 
the  lowest  place,  and  minds  of  the  highest  order  are  rarely  occu* 
pied  by  them.  Next  in  the  series  come  discoveries ;  and  here 
the  province  of  intellect  really  begins,  since  here  the  first  at- 
tempt is  made  to  search  after  truth  on  its  own  account,  and  to 
discard  those  practical  considerations  to  which  inventions  are  of 
necessity  refeired.  This  is  science  properly  so  called  ;  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  reach  this  stage,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  all 
half-civilized  nations  have  made  many  great  inventions,  but  no 
great  discoveries.  The  highest,  however,  of  all  the  three  stages, 
is  the  philosophy  of  method,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to 
science  that  science  bears  to  art.  Of  its  immense,  and  indeod 
supreme  importance,  the  annals  of  knowledge  supply  abundant 
evidence  ;  and  for  want  of  it,  some  very  great  men  have  effected 
absolutely  nothing,  consuming  their  lives  in  fruitless  industry, 
not  because  their  labour  was  slack,  but  because  their  method  was 
sterile.  The  progress  of  every  science  is  affected  more  by  the 
scheme  according  to  which  it  is  cultivated,  than  by  the  actual 
ability  of  the  cultivators  themselves.  If  iiiey  who  travel  in  an 
unknown  country,  spend  their  force  in  running  on  the  wrong 
road,  they  will  miss  the  point  at  which  they  aim,  and  perchance 
may  faint  and  fall  by  the  way.  In  that  long  and  difficult  jour- 
ney  after  truth,  which  the  human  mind  has  yet  to  perform,  and 
of  which  we  in  our  generation  can  only  see  the  distant  prospect, 
it  is  certain  that  success  will  depend  not  on  the  speed  with  which 
men  hasten  in  the  path  of  inquiry,  but  rather  on  the  skill  with 
which  the  path  is  selected  for  them  by  those  great  and  compre- 
hensive thinkers,  who  are  as  the  lawgivers  and  founders  of  knowl- 
edge ;  because  they  supply  its  deficiencies,  not  by  investigating 
particular  difficulties,  but  by  establishing  some  large  and  sweep- 
mg  innovation,  which  opens  up  a  new  vein  of  thought,  and  cre<* 
ates  fresh  resources,  which  it  is  left  for  their  posterity  to  work 
out  and  apply. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  are  to  rate  the  value  oi 
Bichat,  whose  works,  like  those  of  all  men  of  the  highest  emi* 

Mkoe  I  reserre  for  my  compariaon,  in  the  next  yolumei  of  the  German  and  Ameri 
•an  eiTiUsatiouk 
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nence, — like  those  of  Aristotle,  Bacon,  and  Descartes, — ^mark  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  as  such,  can  only 
be  fairly  estimated  by  connecting  them  with  the  social  and  in* 
tellectual  condition  of  the  age  ip  which  they  appeared.  This 
gives  an  importance  and  a  meaning  to  the  writings  of  Bichat,  of 
which  few  indeed  are  fully  aware.  The  two  greatest  recent  dis- 
coveries respecting  the  classification  of  animals  are,  as  we  hare 
just  seen,  the  result  of  his  teaching  ;  but  his  influence  has  pro* 
duced  other  efifects  still  more  momentous.  He,  aided  by  Cab* 
anis,  rendered  to  physiology  the  incalculable  service,  of  prevent* 
ing  it  from  participating  in  that  melancholy  reaction  to  which 
France  was  exposed  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  This  is 
too  large  a  subject  to  discuss  at  present ;  but  I  may  mention^ 
that  when  Napoleon,  not  from  feelings  of  conviction,  but  for  self- 
ish purposes  of  his  own,  attempted  to  restore  the  power  of  ec- 
clesiastical principles,  the  men  of  letters,  with  disgraceful  sub* 
serviency,  fell  into  his  view ;  and  there  began  a  marked  decline 
in  that  independent  and  innovating  spirit,  with  which  during 
fifty  years  the  French  had  cultivated  the  highest  departments  of 
knowledge.  Hence  that  metaphysical  school  arose,  which,  though 
professing  to  hold  aloof  firom  theology,  was  intimately  allied  with 
't ;  and  whose  showy  conceits  form,  in  their  ephemeral  splendour, 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  severer  methods  followed  in  the  preced- 
ing generation.' ^°  Against  this  movement,  the  French  physiolo- 
gists have,  as  a  body,  always  protested ;  and  it  may  be  clearly 
proved  that  their  opposition,  which  even  the  great  abilities  of 
Cuvier  were  unable  to  win  over,  is  partly  due  to  the  impetus 
given  by  Bichat,  in  enforcing  in  his  own  pursuit  the  necessity  of 
rejecting  those  assumptions  by  which  metaphysicians  and  theo- 
logians seek  to  control  every  science.  As  an  ^lustration  of  this, 
I  may  mention  two  facts  worthy  of  note.  The  first  is,  that  in 
England,  where  during  a  considerable  period  the  influence  of 
Bichat  was  scarcely  felt,  many,  even  of  our  eminent  physiologists, 
have  shown  a  marked  disposition  to  ally  themselves  with  the 
f  eactionary  party ;  and  have  not  only  opposed  such  novelties  as 
they  could  not  immediately  explain,  but  have  degraded  their  own 
noble  science  by  making  it  a  handmaid  to  serve  the  purposes  of 

"•  In  literature  and  in  tbeology,  Chateaubriand  and  De  Maistre  were  certainly 
the  most  eloquent,  and  were  probably  the  most  influential,  leaders  of  this  reaction. 
Neither  of  them  liked  induction,  but  preferred  reasoning  deductively  from  premises 
which  they  assumed,  and  which  they  called  first  principles.  De  Maistre,  however, 
was  a  powerful  dialectician,  and  on  that  account  his  works  are  read  by  many  who 
eare  nothing  for  the  gorgeous  declamation  of  Chateaubriand.  In  metaphysics,  a 
precisely  similar  movement  occurred ;  and  Laromiguidre,  Royer  Colhrd,  and  Maine 
ie  Biran,  founded  that  celebrat-ed  school  which  culminated  in  M.  Cousin,  and  which 
ia  equally  characterized  by  an  ignorance  of  the  philosophy  of  induotloUf  and  by  ■ 
want  of  sympathy  with  physical  science. 
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natural  theology.  The  other  fact  is,  that  in  France  the  disciplet 
of  Bichat  have,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  rejected  the  study  of 
final  causes,  to  which  the  school  of  Cuvier  stiU  adheres:  while  as 
a  natural  consequence,  the  follQwers  of  Bichat  are  associated  in 
geology  with  the  doctrine  of  uniformity ;  in  zoology,  with  that  of 
the  transmutation  of  species ;  and  in  astronomy,  with  the  nebular 
hypothesis:  vast  and  magnificent  schemes,  under  whose  shelter 
the  human  mind  seeks  an  escape  fix>m  that  dogma  of  interference, 
which  the  march  of  knowledge  every  where  reduces,  and  the  ex* 
istence  of  which  is  incompatible  with  those  conceptions  of  eter- 
nal order,  towards  which,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  we  have 
been  constantly  tending. 

TLese  great  phenomena,  which  the  French  intellect  presents, 
and  of  which  I  have  only  sketched  a  rapid  outline,  will  be  related 
with  suitable  detail  in  the  latter  part  of  this  work,  when  I  shall 
examine  the  present  condition  of  the  European  mind,  and  en- 
deavour to  estimate  its  future  prospects.  To  complete,  however, 
our  appreciation  of  Bichat,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  notice  of 
what  some  consider  the  most  valuable  of  all  his  productions,  in 
which  he  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  an  exhaustive  generalization 
of  the  functions  of  life.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  me,  that  in  many 
important  points,  Bichat  here  fell  short ;  but  the  work  itself  still 
stands  alone,  and  is  so  striking  an  instance  of  the  genius  of  the 
author,  that  I  will  give  a  short  account  of  its  fundamental  views. 

Life  considered  as  a  whole  has  two  distinct  branches  ;^**  one 
branch  being  characteristic  of  animals,  the  other  of  v^tables. 
That  which  is  confined  to  animals  is  called  animal  life;  thuGit  which 
is  common  both  to  animals  and  vegetables  is  called  organic  life. 
While,  therefore,  plants  have  only  life,  man  has  two  distinct 
uves,  which  are  governed  by  entirely  different  laws,  and  which, 
though  intimately  connected,  constantly  oppose  each  other.  In 
the  organic  life,  man  exists  solely  for  himsebP ;  in  the  animal  life 
he  comes  in  contact  with  others.  The  functions  of  the  first 
are  purely  internal,  those  of  the  second  are  external.  His  or* 
ganic  life  is  limited  to  the  double  process  of  creation  and  desthic- 
tion :  the  creative  process  being  that  of  assimilation,  asd^estion, 
circulation,  and  nutrition ;  the  destructive  process  being  that  of 
excretion,  such  as  exhalation  and  the  like.  This  is  what  man 
has  in  common  with  plants;  and  of  this  life  he,  when  in  a  natu- 
ral state,  is  unconscious.  But  the  characteristic  of  his  animal 
life  is  consciousness,  since  by  it  he  is  made  capable  of  moving,  of 
feeling,  of  judging.  By  virtue  of  the  first  liie  he  is  merely  a 
vegetable;  by  the  addition  of  the  second  he  becomes  an  aniinai 

>"  Utekai.  tUchtTeh€$  mr  la  Vu  tt  la  Mort,  pp.  5-9,  226;  ana  hu  Anat.  Oim 
roL  i.  p.  7S. 
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If  now  we  look  at  the  organs  by  which  in  man  the  functiomi 
af  these  two  lives  are  carried  on,  we  shall  be  struck  by  the  re* 
markable  fact,  that  the  organs  of  his  vegetable  life  are  very  irreg- 
ular, those  of  bis  animal  life  very  symmetrical.  His  vegetative, 
or  organic,  life  is  conducted  by  the  stomachy  the  intestines,  and 
the  glandular  system  in  general,  such  as  the  liver  and  the 
pancreas;  all  of  which  are  irregular,  and  admit  of  the  greatest 
variety  of  form  and  development,  without  their  functions  being 
seriously  disturbed.  But  in  his  animal  life  the  organs  are  so  es- 
sentially symmetrical,  that  a  very  slight  departure  from  the  ordi- 
Dary  type  impairs  their  action.'^'  Not  only  the  brain,  but  also 
the  oigans  of  sense,  as  the  eyes,  the  nose,  the  ears,  are  perfectly 
symmetrical;  eaxd  they  as  well  as  the  other  organs  of  animal  life, 
as  the  feet  and  hands,  are  double,  presenting  on  each  side  of  the 
body  two  separate  parts  which  correspond  with  each  other,  and 
produce  a  symmetry  unknown  to  our  vegetative  Ufe,  the  organs 
of  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  merely  single,  as  in  the  stomach, 
liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen.*^^ 

From  this  fundamental  difference  between  the  oigans  of  the 
two  lives^  there  have  arisen  several  other  differences  of  great  in- 

'**  "  (Test  de  k,  sans  doute,  que  nalt  cette  autre  diffi&reoce  entre  les  organes  dea 
d<iux  vicSf  savoir,  que  la  nature  se  livre  bien  plus  rarement  k  des  hearts  de  confor- 
mation dans  la  Tie  animale  que  dans  la  vie  organique. . .  C^est  une  remarque  qui  o'a 
pa  4K$happer  k  celoi  dont  les  dissections  ont  6t^  uo  peu  muUipU4es»  que  les  fr^quen* 
tes  variations  de  formes,  de  grandeur,  de  position,  de  direction  des  organes  i» 
terneis  com  me  la  rate,  le  foie,  Testomac,  les  reins,  les  organes  salivaires,  etc.  .  .  . 
Jetons  maintenant  les  yeux  sur  les  organes  de  la  vie  animalo,  sur  les  sens,  tes  nerfs, 
le  cerveau,  les  muscles  volontaires,  le  larynx ;  tout  7  est  exact,  pr6ciis  rigoureuse- 
ment  d^termin^  dans  la  forme,  la  grandeur,  et  la  position.  On  n^y  voit  presque 
jamais  de  varidt^  de  conformation;  s'il  en  existe,  les  fonctions  sont  tronbl^es, 
ao^anties ;  tandis  qu^eUea  reatsnt  les  mdmes  dans  U  vie  organique,  au  milieu  des 
alterations  diverses  des  parties.*'  Bichat  awr  la  Fm,  pp.  23-25.  Part  of  this  view 
s  corroborated  by  the  evidence  collected  by  Saiut  Hilaire  {Anomalies  de  V Organic 
ation,  vol.  i.  pp.  248,  seq.)  of  the  extraordinary  aberrations  to  which  the  vegetative 
organs  are  liable ;  and  he-  mentions  (vol.  ii.  p.  8)  the  case  of  a  man,  in  whose  body, 
on  dissection,  ^*  on  reconnut  que  tous  les  visc^res  6taient  transposes."  Comparative 
anatomy  supplies  another  illustration.  The  bodies  of  mollusca  are  less  symmetrical 
than  those  of  articulata ;  and  in  the  former,  the  *Wegetal  series  of  organs,"  says  Mr. 
Owen,  are  more  developed  than  the  ammal  series ;  while  in  the  articulata,  **  the  ad^ 
vance  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  organs  peculiar  to  animal  life."  OwetCB  Inverts 
hrala,  p.  470.  Compare  BurdacKi  PkyHologie^  vol.  i.  pp.  168,  18ft;  and  a  confir- 
mation of  the  *^  unsymmetrical"  organs  of  the  gasteropoda,  in  Orant*8  Comparative 
Anatatny^  p.  461.  This  curious  antagonism  is  still  further  seen  in  the  circumstance, 
that  idiots,  whose  fuuctions  of  nutrition  and  of  excretion  are  often  very  active,  are 
at  the  same  time  remarkable  for  a  want  of  symmetry  in  the  organs  of  sensation. 
SBqvirol,  MaladUe  JlerUaleMy  vol.  ii.  pp.  331,  382. 

A  result,  though  perhaps  an  unconscious  one,  of  the  application  and  extension  of 
these  ideas,  is,  that  within  the  last  few  years  there  has  arisen  a  pathological  theory 
of  what  are  called  **  symmetrical  diseases,"  the  leading  facts  of  which  have  becTi 
long  known,  but  are  now  only  beginning  to  be  generalized.  See  Pagefa  Paihologu^ 
rol  i.  pp.  18-22,  vol.  ii.  pp.  244,  245 ;  Simon'a  Fathology,  pp.  210,  211 ;  Carp9tiif% 
Buman  Physiol,  pp.  607,  608. 

"■  Bichai  ntr  la  Ftd,  pp.  15-21. 
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tereBt.  Our  animal  life  being  doable,  while  oui  organic  liFo  it 
single,  it  be<^omes  possible  for  the  former  life  to  take  rest,  that 
is,  stop  part  of  its  functions  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  renew 
them.  But  in  organic  life,  to  stop  is  to  die.  The  life,  which  w€ 
have  in  common  with  vegetables,  never  sleeps;  and  if  its  move- 
ments entirely  cease  only  for  a  single  instant,  they  cease  for  ever. 
That  process  ly  which  oar  bodies  receive  some  substances  and 
give  out  others,  admits  of  no  interruption;  it  is,  by  its  nature, 
incessant,  because,  being  single,  it  can  never  receive  supple- 
mentary  aid.  The  other  life  we  may  refresh,  not  only  in  sleep, 
but  even  when  we  are  awake.  Thus  we  can  exercise  the  organs 
of  movement  while  we  rest  the  organs  of  thought;  and  it  is  even 
possible  to  relieve  a  function  while  we  continue  to  employ  it,  be- 
cause, our  animal  life  being  double,  we  are  able  for  a  short  time, 
in  case  of  one  of  its  parts  being  fatigued,  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  corresponding  part;  using,  for  instance,  a  single  eye  or  a 
single  arm  in  order  to  rest  the  one  which  circumstances  may  have 
exhausted;  an  expedient  which  the  single  nature  of  oi^nic  life 
entirely  prevents.'" 

Our  animal  life  being  thus  essentially  intermittent,  and  oui 
organic  life  being  essentially  continuous,**'  it  has  necessarily 
foUowed  that  the  first  is  capable  of  an  improvement  of  which 
the  second  is  incapable.  There  can  be  no  improvement  without 
comparison,  since  it  is  only  by  comparing  one  state  with  another 
that  we  can  rectify  previous  errors,  and  avoid  future  ones.  Now, 
our  organic  life  does  not  admit  of  such  comparison,  because, 
being  uninterrupted,  it  is  not  broken  into  stages,  but  when  un- 
chequered  by  disease,  runs  on  in  dull  monotony.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  functions  of  our  animal  lite,  such  as  thought,  speech, 
sight,  and  motion,  cannot  be  long  exercised  without  rest;  and  as 
they  are  constantly  suspended,  it  becomes  practicable  to  compare 
them,  and,  therefore  to  improve  them.  It  is  by  possessing  this 
resource  that  the  first  cry  of  the  infant  gradually  rises  into  the 
perfect  speech  of  the  man,  and  the  unformed  habits  of  early 
thought  are  ripened  into  that  maturity  which  nothing  can  give 
but  a  long  series  of  successive  efforts.*"  But  our  organic  life, 
which  we  have  in  common  with  vegetables,  admits  of  no  inter- 
ruption, and  consequently  of  no  improvement.     It  obeys  its  own 

"*  Ibid.  pp.  21-60. 

**  On  iDtermittence  as  a  quality  of  animal  life,  see  HotlancTt  Medical  Nott^  pp. 
S18,  814,  where  Bichat  is  mentioned  as  its  great  expounder.  As  to  the  essential 
eontiuuity  of  organic  life,  see  BtardadCi  Phyittoloffie^  vol.  riii.  p.  420.  M.  Comte  has 
made  some  interesting  remarks  on  Bicbat^s  law  of  intcrmittence.  Philot.  PotiUm^ 
roL  iU.  pp.  300,  896,  744,  746,  750,  761, 

^  On  the  development  ari^ng  from  practice,  see  Bichat  tur  la  Km,  pp.  207* 
126. 
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laws;  but  it  derives  no  benefit  from  that  repetition  to  which 
animal  life  is  ezclusiyely  indebted.  Its  functions,  such  as  nutri- 
tion and  the  like,  exist  in  man  seyeral  months  before  he  is  born, 
and  while,  his  aninuil  life  not  having  yet  begun,  the  faculty  of 
comparison,  which  is  the  basis  of  improvement,  is  impossible.*'^ 
And  although,  as  the  human  frame  increases  in  sise,  its  veg^ 
tative  organs  become  larger,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  their 
functions  really  improve,  since,  in  ordinary  cases,  their  duties 
are  performed  as  regularly  and  as  completely  in  childhood  as  in 
middle  age.*" 

Thus  it  is,  that  althou^  other  causes  conspire,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  progressiveness  of  animal  life  is  due  to  its  intermit* 
tence;  the  unprogresaiveness  of  oiganic  life  to  its  continuity.  It 
may,  moreover,  be  said,  that  the  intermittence  of  the  first  life 
results  from  the  symmetry  of  its  organs,  while  the  continuity  of 
the  second  life  results  from  their  irregularity.  To  this  wide  and 
striking  generalization,  many  objections  may  be  made,  some  of 
them  apparently  insuperable;  but  that  it  contains  the  germs  of 
great  truths  I  entertain  little  doubt,  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  method  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  for  it  unites 
the  study  of  function  and  structure  with  that  of  embryology,  of 
vegetable  physiology,  of  the  theory  of  comparison,  and  of  the  in- 
fiuence  of  habit;  a  vast  and  magnificent  field,  which  the  genius 
of  Bichat  was  able  to  cover,  but  of  which,  since  him,  neithei 
physiologists  nor  metaphysicians  have  even  attempted  a  general 
survey. 

This  stationary  condition,  during  the  present  century,  of  a 
subject  of  such  intense  interest,  is  a  decisive  proof  of  the  extra- 
ortUnary  genius  of  Bichat;  since,  notwithstanding  the  additions 
made  to  physiology,  and  to  every  branch  of  physics  connected 
with  it,  nothing  has  been  done  at  all  comparable  to  that  theory 
of  life  which  he,  with  far  inferior  resources,  was  able  to  construct. 
This  stupendous  work  he  lel%,  indeed,  very  imperfect;  but  even 
in  its  deficiencies  we  see  the  hand  of  the  great  master,  whom,  on 

Jbid.  pp.  189-20S,  225-280.  H.  Broussals  also  (in  his  able  work,  Court  de 
PhrenologU,  p.  487)  says,  that  comparison  begins  only  after  birth  ;  bnt  surely  this 
muai  be  very  doubtful.  Few  physiologists  will  deny  that  embryological  phenomena, 
though  neslected  by  metaphysicians,  play  a  great  part  in  shaping  the  future  chai^ 
acter;  and  I  do  not  see  how  any  system  of  psychology  can  be  complete  which 
igiiores  considerations,  probable  in  themselves,  and  not  rented  by  special  evidence 
Bo  carelessly,  however,  has  this  subject  been  investigated,  that  we  have  the  most 
conflicting  statements  respecting  even  the  vagitus  tUennus^  which,  if  it  exists  to  the 
extent  alleged  by  some  physiologists,  would  be  a  decisive  proof  thai  animal  life  (in 
Uie  sense  of  Bichat)  does  begin  during  the  foetal  period.  Compare  Burdachy  Pht/' 
iid.  vol.  iv.  pp.  118,  114,  with  Warner s  Physiol^  p.  182. 

"*  **  Les  organes  internes  qui  entrent  alors  en  exercice,  ou  qui  accroisscnt  beau- 
coup  leur  action,  n*ont  bosoin  d^ancune  Education ;  lis  atteignent  tout  a  coup  una 
perfection  d  laquelle  ceux  de  la  Tie  animale  ne  parriennent  que  par  habitude  d*agti 
■ouTeiit.''    Biekat  nwlaVU^^.  2S1. 
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hiB  own  subject,  no  one  has  yet  approached.  His  essay  on  lift 
may  well  be  likened  to  those  broken  fragments  of  ancient  art, 
which,  imperfect  as  they  are,  still  bear  the  impress  of  the  inspi- 
ration which  gave  them  birth,  and  present  in  each  separate  part 
that  unity  of  conception  which  to  us  makes  them  a  complete 
and  living  whole. 

From  the  preceding  summaif  of  the  progress  of  physical 
knowledge,  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  ability  of  those 
eminent  men  who  arose  in  France  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  To  complete  the  picture,  it  is  only  neceB* 
sary  to  examine  what  was  done  in  the  two  remaining  branches  of 
natural  history,  namely,  botany  and  mineralogy,  in  both  of  which 
the  first  great  steps  towards  raising  each  stndy  to  a  science  were 
taken  by  Frenchmen  a  few  years  before  the  Revolution. 

In  botany,  although  our  knowledge  of  particular  facts  has, 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  rapidly  increased,*"  we  are  only 
possessed  of  two  generalizations  wide  enough  to  be  called  laws 
of  nature.  The  first  generalization  concerns  the  structure  ot 
plants;  the  other  concerns  their  physiology.  That  concerning 
their  physiology  is  the  beautiful  morphol(^cal  law,  acc(»*ding  to 
which  the  different  appearance  of  the  various  organs  arises  from 
arrested  development  :  the  stamens,  pistils,  corolla,  calyx,  and 
bracts,  being  simply  modifications  or  successive  stages  of  the 
leaf.  This  is  one  of  many  valuable  discoveries  we  owe  to  Q-er* 
many;  it  being  made  by  G^the  late  in  the  eighteenth  century.'^^ 
With  its  importance  every  botanist  is  femiliar;  while  to  the  his- 
torian of  the  human  mind  it  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  strength- 
ening that  great  doctrine  of  development,  towaids  which  the 
highest  branches  of  knowledge  are  now  hastening^  and  which,  in 

^  Dioscorides  and  Galen  knew  from  460  to  600  plants.  Wincklefj  O^tchickU 
der  Botanik,  1854,  pp.  84,  40 ;  but,  according  to  Cnvier  {Eloge*^  vol.  iii.  p.  468), 
LinnnuB,  in  1778,  '*en  indtqnait  enriron  hnit  miUe  eap^oea  f  and  Ifoyen  (Chog.  o/ 
JPlarUi,  p.  4)  says,  **  at  the  time  of  Linnieus^s  death,  about  8000 q»ecies were  known.^ 
(Dr.  Whewell,  in  his  Brid^ewaUr  TrtatUey  p.  247,  says  "about  10,000.")  Since  then 
Che  progress  has  been  uninterrupted ;  and  in  Hendov^B  Botany^  1837,  p.  186,  we  are 
told  that  '^  the  number  of  species  already  known  and  oUssified  in  works  of  botan> 
amounts  to  about  60,000."  Ten  years  later.  Dr.  Lindley  ( VtgttaJbU  Kingdom^  1847, 
p.  800)  states  them  at  92,980 ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Balfour  says  "  about 
100,000."  Bal/our^s  Botany^  1849,  p.  560.  Such  is  the  rate  at  whioh  our  knowledge 
of  nature  is  advancing.  To  complete  this  historical  note,  I  ought  to  hay«  mentioned, 
that  in  1812,  Dr.  Thomson  says  ''  nearly  80,000  species  of  planU  have  been  examined 
and  described."    TkanuotCs  Hitt,  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  21. 

"^  It  was  published  in  1790.  WincUery  Oetch.  der  Botatiiky  p.  889.  But  the 
historians  of  botany  have  overlooked  a  short  passage  in  GotheV  ^rorks,  which  proves 
that  he  had  glimpses  of  the  discovery  in  or  before  1786.  See  Ualidimkke  Jieiae,  i£ 
Odthe's  Werke,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  286,  Stuttgart,  1887,  where  he  writes  from  Padua, 
In  September,  1786,  "  Hier  in  dieser  neu  mir  entgegen  tretenden  MannigfalUgkeit 
wird  Jener  Gedauke  immer  lebendiger :  dass  man  sich  alle  Pflanzengestalten  vid* 
leicht  aus  Bncr  entwickeln  k6nne.  There  are  some  interesting  remarks  on  this 
brilliant  generalization  in  Ovtnt  PtnrtSenoyeneeU^  1849,  pp.  68  seq. 
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Ae  present  centaiy,  has  been  also  carried  into  one  of  the  most 
difficnlt  departments  of  animal  physiology.*^* 

But  the  most  oompreheosire  tmth  with  which  wo  are  ac- 
qiiainted  respecting  plants,  is  that  which  includes  the  whole  of 
their  general  structure;  and  this  we  learnt  firom  those. great 
Frenchmen  who,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  be* 
gan  to  study  the  external  world.  The  first  steps  were  taken  di« 
rectly  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  by  Adanson,  Duhamel  de 
Monceau,  and,  above  all,  Desfontaines;  three  eminent  thinkers, 
who  proved  the  practicability  of  a  natural  method  hitherto  un* 
known,  and  of  which  even  Bay  himself  had  only  a  fidnt  percep- 
tion.'^* This,  by  weakening  the  influence  of  the  artificial  system 
of  LinnsBUs,*'^  prepared  the  way  for  an  innovation  more  com- 
plete than  has  been  effected  in  any  other  branch  of  knowledge* 
In  the  very  year  in  which  the  Bevolution  occurred,  Jussieu  put 
forward  a  series  of  botanical  generalizations,  of  which  the  roost 
important  are  all  intimately  connected,  and  still  remain  the 
highest  this  department  of  inquiry  has  reached/^^   Among  these, 

'''  That  18,  into  the  study  of  animal  monBtrosities,  which,  howoTer  capricioni 
they  may  appear,  are  now  understood  to  be  the  necemary  resnU  of  preceding  events. 
Within  the  last  thirty  years  serrtral  of  the  laws  of  these  unnatural  births,  as  they 
used  to  be  called^  ha?e  been  discoyered ;  and  it  has  been  proved  that,  so  far  from 
being  unnatural,  they  are  strictly  naturaL  A  fresh  science  has  thus  been  created, 
under  the  name  of  Teratology,  which  is  destroying  the  old  iuiU9  natura  in  one  of 
its  last  and  iaTourite  stroncfaolds. 

"*  Dr.  Lindley  {Tkird  Bm^otI  of  BriL  AsMoe,  p.  88)  says,  that  Desfontaines  was 
the  first  who  demonstrated  the  opposite  modes  of  Increase  in  dycotyledonous  and 
monocotyledonous  stems.  See  also  Richard^  EUments  de  BoianiguSj  p.  181 ;  and 
CmvUr,  SlogeM^  vol.  i.  p.  64.  In  regan)  to  the  steps  taicen  by  Adanson  and  De  Hon* 
eeau,  see  WinekUr^  Otuk,  dtr  BcUtnik,  pp.  204,  205 ;  7%otn9<m'$  CkemUtry  of  Vtp* 
§tableM,  p.  951 ;  lAndUifM  ItUrodue.  to  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  132. 

"*  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  even  good  botanists  clung  to  the  LInnean  system 
long  after  the  superiority  of  a  natural  system  was  proved.  This  is  the  more  notice- 
able, because  Linmeus,  who  was  a  man  of  undoubted  genius,  and  who  possessed  ex* 
leaordinary  powers  of  combination,  always  allowed  tiiat  his  own  system  was  merely 
provisional,  and  that  the  great  object  to  be  attained  was  a  classification  according 
to  natural  families.  See  WinMer,  ChtekUskU  dtr  Botanik,  p.  202;  Riehard,  EU' 
menu  de  Botanique^  p.  570.  Indeed,  what  could  be  thought  of  the  permanent  value 
of  a  scheme  which  put  together  the  reed  and  the  barberry,  beoause  they  were  both 
heiandria;  and  forced  sorel  to  associate  with  safiVon,  because  both  were  trigyniaf 
AitMw's  Botmny,  1849,  p.  524. 

^  The  Ghmra  PUmimrum  of  Antolne  Jwsieu  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1789 ; 
and,  though  it  is  known  to  have  been  the  result  of  many  years  of  continued  labour 
some  writers  have  asserted  that  the  ideas  in  it  were  borrowed  from  his  uncle,  Bev^ 
nard  Jussieu.  But  assertions  of  this  kind  rarely  deserve  attention ;  and  as  Bernard 
did  not  ehoose  to  publisb  any  tbfaig  of  his  own.  his  reputation  ought  to  suifer  for  his 
uncommunicativenesB.  Compare  If^incit^,  veich,  der  Botanik,  pp.  261-272,  with 
Bkff.  Unim,  vol.  xx&  pp.  162-166.  I  will  only  add  the  following  remarks  from  a 
work  of  authority,  Richard,  MhnMit  d§  Botanique,  Paris,  1846,  p.  572 :  "  Mais  ce 
lie  fut  qu*en  11189  que  Ton  out  v^ritablement  un  ouvragecomplet  sur  la  m^thode  des 
iimilles  natvrelles.  Le  Oeimu  Pismttmim  d'A.  L.  de  JusBieu  pr^nta  la  science 
des  v6g4tanx  sous  un  pdnt  de  vue  si  nouveau,  par  ht  pr^dsion  et  T^Ugance  qui  y 
vlgnent,  par  la  profondcur  et  la  iostesse  des  prindpee  g4n4rauz  qui  y  sont  expos4e 
pour  la  premiere  fois,  que  c^est  depuiseeite  ^poque  settlement  que  la  m^thode  des 
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I  need  only  mention  the  three  vast  propositions  which  are  now 
admitted  to  form  the  hasis  of  vegetable  anatomy.  The  first  is, 
that  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  its  whole  extent,  is  composed  of 
plants  either  with  one  cotyledon,  or  with  two  cotyledons,  or  else 
with  .no  cotyledon  at  all.  The  second  proposition  is,  that  this 
classification,  so  &r  firom  being  artificial,  is  strictly  nataral;  since 
it  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  plants  having  one  cotyledon  are  on* 
dogenous,  and  grow  by  additions  made  to  the  centre  of  their 
stems,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  plants  having  two  cotyledons 
are  exogenous,  and  are  compelled  to  grow  by  additions  made, 
not  to  the  centre  of  their  stems,  but  to  the  circumference.*" 
The  third  proposition  is,  that  when  plants  grow  at  their  centre, 
the  arrangement  of  the  fruit  and  leaves  is  threefold ;  when, 
however,  they  grow  at  the  circumference,  it  is  nearly  always 
fivefold.*" 

This  is  what  was  effected  by  the  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth 
century  for  the  vegetable  kingdom  :*^^  and  if  we  now  turn  to  the 
mineral  kingdom,  we  shall  find  that  our  obligations  to  them  are 
equally  great.  The  study  of  minerals  is  the  most  imperfect  of 
the  three  branches  of  natural  history,  because,  notwithstanding 
its  apparent  simplicity,  and  the  immense  number  of  experiments 
which  have  been  made,  the  true  method  of  investigation  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained;  it  being  doubtful  whether  mineralogy 
ought  to  be  subordinated  to  the  laws  of  chemistry,  or  to  those  of 
crystallography,  or  whether  both  sets  of  laws  will  have  to  be  con- 

fkmillM  natarelles  a  M  ▼^ritablement  ci^6e,  ei  que  date  la  nouvelle  ^re  de  la  acienea 
des  Y6g6taux.  .  .  .  L*autear  du  Genera  Plantanan  po»a  le  premier  les  bases  de  la 
science,  en  faisant  voir  quelle  6tait  Timportanoe  relative  des  diff^reots  or^nes  enira 
euz,  et  par  consilient  leur  valeur  dans  la  classifioation.  .  .  .  U  a  fait,  selon  la  re- 
marque  de  Cuvier,  la  mdme  revolution  dans  les  sciences  d^observation  que  la  chimie 
de  Lavoisier  dans  le^i  sciences  d*exp6rience.  En  effet,  il  a  non  sealement  changA  la 
face  de  la  botaniquo;  mais  son  influence  s'est  Element  ezerc6e  sur  les  autrea 
branches  de  Thistoiro  naturelle,  et  7  a  introduit  cot  esprit  de  recherohea,  de  com* 
paraison,  et  cette  m^thode  philosopbiqne  et  naturelle,  vers  le  perfectionneroent  de 
laquelle  tendent  d^ormais  les  efforts  de  tous  les  naturalistea." 

"*  Hence  the  removal  of  a  great  source  of  error ;  since  it  is  now  miderstood  that 
hi  dicotyledons  alone  can  age  be  known  with  certainty.  Hentlovft  Biftanif^  p^  248 : 
compare  Richard^  Elements  de  Botanique^  p.  169,  aphorisme  zxiv.  On  the  stems  ol 
endogenous  phints.  which,  being  mostly  tropical,  have  been  less  studied  than  the 
exogenous,  see  LindUy'e  Botany,  vol  i.  pp.  221-286;  where  there  is  also  an 
account,  pp.  229  seq.,  of  the  views  which  Sohleiden  advanced  on  this  subject  is 
1839. 

"*  On  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves,  now  called  phyllotazis,  see  Salfoui't  Boi» 
•fiy,  p.  92 ;  BwrdactCe  PhyiuUogie^  vol  v.  p.  618. 

'^  The  classification  by  cotyledons  has  been  so  successful,  that,  "with  very  few 
exoeptions,  however,  nearly  all  plants  may  be  referred  by  any  botanist,  at  a  single 
glance,  and  with  unerring  certainty,  to  their  proper  class ;  and  a  mere  ftmgment 
even  of  the  stem,  leaf,  or  some  other  part,  is  often  quite  suffident  to  enable  him  to 
decide  this  question.*^  Bfeneiow'M  Botany^  p.  80.  In  re^d  to  aome  difficultiei  ttil 
teniAining  in  the  way  of  the  threefold  cotyledonous  division  of  the  whole  vefceiabit 
world,  see  LindUy*M  Botany^  vol.  ii.  p.  €1  seq. 
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■idered.*"  At  all  events  it  is  certain  that,  down  to  the  present 
time,  chemistry  has  shown  itself  unable  to  reduce  mineralogical 
phenomena;  nor  has  any  chemist,  possessing  sufficient  powers 
Df  generalization,  attempted  the  task  except  Berzelius;  and  most 
o{  his  conclusions  were  overthrown  by  the  splendid  discovery  of 
isomorphism,  for  which,  as  is  well  known,  we  are  indebted  to 
Mitscherlich,  one  of  the  many  great  thinkers  Germany  has  pro- 
duced.»^» 

Although  the  chemical  department  of  mineralogy  is  in  an 
unformed  and  indeed  anarchical  condition,  its  other  department, 
namely,  crystallography,  has  made  great  progress;  and  here  again 
the  earliest  steps  were  taken  by  two  Fitenchmen,  who  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  About  1760,  Rom6  De 
loslo^^*'  set  the  first  example  of  studying  crystals,  according  to  a 
scheme  so  large  as  to  include  all  the  varieties  of  their  primary 
forms,  and  to  account  for  their  irregularities,  and  the  apparent 
caprice  with  which  they  were  arranged.  In  this  investigation 
he  was  guided  by  the  fundamental  assumption,  that  what  is 
called  an  irregularity,  is  in  truth  perfectly  regular,  and  that  the 
operations  of  nature  are  invariable.^^^     Scarcely  had  this  great 

""  Mr.  Swainson  {Study  of  Natural  Ststcry^  p.  856)  says,  **  mineralogy,  indeed, 
which  forms  but  a  part  of  chemistry."  This  is  deciding  the  question  very  rapidly ; 
but  in  the  mean  time,  what  becomes  of  the  geometrical  laws  of  minerals  ?  and  what 
are  we  to  do  with  that  relation  between  their  structure  and  optical  phenomena, 
which  Sir  David  Brewster  has  worked  out  with  signal  ability  ? 

^  The  difficulties  introduced  into  the  study  of  minerals  by  the  discovery  of 
isomorphism  and  polymorphism,  are  no  doubt  considerable;  but  M.  Beudant  {Minr 
iralogiOy  Paris,  1841,  p.  37)  seems  to  me  to  exaggerate  their  effect  upon  **  Timpor- 
tance  des  formes  crystallines."  They  are  much  more  damaging  to  the  purely  chem* 
ical  arrangement,  because  our  implements  for  measuring  the  minute  angles  of  crystals 
are  still  very  imperfect,  and  the  goniometer  may  fail  in  detecting  difrerences  which 
really  exist ;  and,  therefore,  many  alleged  cases  of  isomorphism,  are  probably  not 
so  in  reality.  WoUaston^s  reflecting  goniometer  has  been  long  considered  the  best 
instrument  possessed  by  crystallographers ;  but  I  learn  from  Liebig  and  Kopp*a  Re- 
portSf  vol.  i.  pp.  19,  20,  that  Frankenheim  has  recently  invented  one  for  measuring 
the  angles  of  "  microscopic  crystals."  On  the  amount  of  error  in  the  measurement 
of  angles,  see  Fhiliipa*8  Mineralogy,  1837,  p.  viii. 

'^  He  says,  "  depnis  plus  de  vingt  ans  que  je  m^oceupe  de  cet  objet."  Romi  de 
LUle^  OristaUographie,  em  Deecription  des  Formes  propres  d  tous  lea  Corps  du  Reane 
Jttniral,  Paris,  1788,  vol.  i.  p.  91. 

""  See  his  Essat  de  Crisiallogremhie,  Paris,  1772,  p.  x. :  "un  de  ceux  qui  m*a  le 
plus  frapp4  ce  sont  lea  formes  regundres  et  constantes  que  prennent  naturellemcnt 
certains  corps  que  nous  d^signons  par  le  nom  de  cristaux."  In  the  same  work,  p. 
13,  *M1  faut  n^cessairement  supposer  que  les  molecules  int^grantes  des  corps  ont 
ehacune,  suivant  qui  lui  est  propre.  une  figure  constante  et  d6termhi6e."  In  his 
later  treatise  (Cristallographie,  1788,  vol.  i.  p.  70),  after  giving  some  instances  of 
the  extraordinary  complications  presented  by  minerals,  he  adds :  "  il  n'est  done  pas 
^tonnant  que  d'habiles  chimistes  n^aient  rien  vu  de  constant  ni  de  ddtermind  danft 
les  formes  cristallines,  tandis  qull  n*en  est  aucune  qu'on  ne  puisse,  avec  un  peit 
d^attention  rapporter  A  la  figure  ^Umentaire  et  primordiale  dont  elle  d6rive."  Even 
Buffbo,  notwithstanding  bis  fine  perception  of  law,  had  just  declared,  "  qu'en  g6n6ral 
la  forme  de  cristallisation  n^est  pas  un  caractdre  constant,  mais  plus  Equivoque  et 
plus  variable  qu'aacnn  autre  OM  caraet^res  par  lesquels  on   doit  distinguer  les 
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idea  been  applied  to  the  almost  inntimerable  forms  into  which 
minerals  crystallize,  when  it  was  followed  up  with  still  larger  re- 
sources by  Hatiy,  another  eminent  PrenchmanJ"  This  remark- 
able man  achieved  a  complete  union  between  mineralogy  and 
geometry;  and,  bringing  the  laws  of  space  to  bear  on  the  molec- 
ular arrangements  of  matter,  he  was  able  to  penetrate  into  the 
intimate  structure  of  crystals.**'  By  this  means,  he  succeeded 
in  proving  that  the  secondary  forms  of  all  crystals  are  derived 
from  their  primary  forms  by  a  regular  process  of  decrement;'** 
and  that,  when  a  substance  is  passing  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid 
state,  its  particles  are  compelled  to  cohere,  according  to  a  scheme 
which  provides  for  every  "possible  change,  since  it  includes  even 
those  subsequent  layers  which  alter  the  ordinary  type  of  the 
crystal,  by  disturbing  its  natural  symmetry.'*'     To  ascertain 

min^rauz.*'  Ih  LUU,  toI.  L  p.  XTiii.  Comfare,  on  this  great  achieTement  of  De  Lisle's, 
HerseheTs  Nat.  Philo^  p.  289 :  '*  he  first  ascertained  the  important  fact  of  the  con> 
stancT  of  the  angles  at  which  their  faces  meet.'* 

"*  The  first  work  of  Haiiy  appeared  in  1'784  (Qtiirard^  France  I4tUrair$,  vol.  iv. 
p.  41);  but  he  had  read  two  special  memoirs  in  1781.  Cuvierf  Blogen^  vol.  ill.  p. 
188.  The  intellectual  relation  between  his  views  and  those  of  his  predecessor  must 
be  obvious  to  every  mineralogist ;  but  Dr.  Whewell,  who  has  noticed  this  judiciously 
enouffh,  adds  {HUt.  qf  the  Indue.  Science^  vol.  iii.  pp.  229,  280) :  "  Unfortunately 
Rome  de  Lisle  and  Haiiy  were  not  only  rivals,  but  in  some  measure  enemies.  .... 
Haoy  revenged  himself  by  rarely  mentioning  Rom6  in  his  works,  though  it  was 
manifest  that  his  obligations  to  him  were  immense ;  and  by  recording  nis  errors 
while  he  corrected  them.**  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  so  far  from  rarely  mention- 
ing De  Lisle,  he  mentions  him  incessantly ;  and  I  have  counted  upwards  of  three 
hundred  instances  in  Haiiy's  great  work,  in  which  he  is  named,  and  his  writings  are 
referred  to.  On  one  occasion  he  says  of  Pe  Lisle,  **  En  un  mot,  sa  cristallograpbie 
est  le  fruit  d*un  travail  immense  par  son  6tendue,  presque  entierement  neuf  par  son 
objet,  et  ttha  pr^cieuz  par  son  utility.  fTofiy,  TraiU  de  Miniralogie^  Paris,  Ib^U, 
vol.  i.  p.  17.  Elsewhere  he  calls  him,  "  cet  habile  naturaliste ;  ce  savant  c^l^bre,^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  828 ;  "  ce  o^l^bre  naturaliste,^  voL  iii.  p.  442:  see  also  vol.  iv.  p.  61,  &c. 
In  a  work  of  so  much  merit  as  Dr.  Wheweirs,  it  is  important  that  these  errors 
should  be  indicated,  because  we  have  no  other  book  of  value  on  the  general  history 
of  the  sciences ;  and  many  authors  have  deceived  themselves  and  their  readers,  by 
implicitly  adopting  the  statements  of  this  able  and  industrious  writer.  I  would  par- 
ticularly caution  the  student  in  regard  to  the  physiological  part  of  Dr.  Whewell*s 
History,  where,  for  instance,  the  antagonism  between  the  methods  of  Cuvier  and 
Bichat  is  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  while  whole  pages  are  devoted  to  Cuvier,  Bichat 
is  disposed  of  in  four  lines. 

"'  **  Haiiy  est  done  le  seul  veritable  auteur  de  la  science  math^atique  des 
cristaux."  Cuvier^  Progrit  det  8eience»,  vol.  i.  p.  8 ;  see  also  p.  817.  Dr.  Clarke, 
whose  celebrated  lectures  on  mineralogy  excited  much  attention  amone  hb  hearers, 
was  indebted  for  some  of  his  principal  views  to  his  conversations  with  Haiiy :  aer 
Otter's  Life  of  Clarke,  vol.  ii,  p.  192. 

'^  See  an  admirable  statement  of  the  three  forms  of  decrement,  in  HaAy^  TVaiti 
de  Miniralogie,  voL  i.  pp.  286,  286.  Compare  WheweWe  Hist,  of  the  Indue,  Sdencee^ 
vol  iii  pp.  224,  226 ;  who,  however,  does  not  mention  Haiiy^s  classification  of  **  d6- 
croissemens  sur  les  bords,*'  "  d^croissemens  aur  les  angles,^^  and  "  d^roisaemons  hi- 
term^diaires.*^ 

"*  And,  as  he  clearly  saw,  the  proper  method  was  to  study  the  laws  of  symm^ 
ti7,  and  then  apply  them  deductively  to  minerals,  instead  of  rising  inductively  frooi 
the  aberrations  actually  presented  by  minerals.  This  is  interesting  to  observe,  be- 
cause it  is  analogous  to  the  method  of  the  best  pathologists,  who  seek  the  philoa 
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iliat  sach  violations  of  symmetry  are  sasceptible  of  mathematical 
calculation,  was  to  make  a  vast  addition  to  our  knowledge;  but 
what  seems  to  me  still  more  important,  is,  that  it  indicates  an 
approach  to  the  magnificent  idea,  that  every  thing  which  occurs 
is  regulated  by  law,  and  that  confusion  and  disorder  are  impos* 
sible.*®*  For,  by  proving  that  even  the  most  uncouth  and  sin- 
gular forms  of  minerals  are  the  natural  results  of  their  antece- 
dents, Hatiy  laid  the  foundation  of  what  may  be  called  the 
pathology  of  the  inorganic  world.  However  paradoxical  such  a 
notion  may  seem,  it  is  certain  that  symmetry  is  to  crystals  what 
health  is  to  animalB;  so  that  an  irregularity  of  shape  in  the  first, 
corresponds  with  an  appearance  of  disease  in  the  second.^^^ 
When,  therefore,  the  minds  of  men  became  familiarized  with  the 
great  truth,  that  in  the  mineral  kingdom  there  is,  properly 
speaking,  no  irregularity,  it  became  more  easy  for  them  to  grasp 
the  still  higher  truth,  that  the  same  principle  holds  good  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  although  from  the  superior  complexity  of  the 
phenomena,  it  wiU  be  long  before  we  can  arrive  at  an  equal  de- 
monstration. But,  that  such  a  demonstration  is  possible,  is  the 
principle  upon  which  the  fiiture  progress  of  all  organic,  and  in- 
deed of  all  mental*  science,  depends.  And  it  is  very  observable, 
that  the  same  generation  which  established  the  fact,  that  the 
apparent  aberrations  presented  by  minerals  are  strictly  regular, 
also  took  the  first  steps  towards  establishing  the  far  higher  fact, 
that  the  aberrations  of  the  human  mind  are  governed  by  laws  aj 
unfailing  as  those  which  determine  the  condition  of  inert  matter. 
The  examination  of  this  would  lead  to  a  digression  foreign  to  my 
present  design;  but  I  may  mention  that,  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tuiy,  there  was  written  in  France  the  celebrated  treatise  on  in- 
sanity, by  Pinel;  a  work  remarkable  in  many  respects,  but  chiefiy 

opby  of  their  subject  in  physiological  phenomena,  rather  than  in  pathological  ones ; 
•tiiking  downwards  from  the  normal  to  the  abnormal.  **  La  tymHrit  des  form§§ 
8OU0  lesqaelles  se  pr^sentent  lea  solides  que  nous  a?on8  conaid^r^s  jusquHci,  nota  • 
fcumi  (JM  donnees  pour  exprimer  les  lois  de  d^roissemens  dont  ces  solidea  sont  so*- 
ceptibles."    ^ofty,  TYaiU  de  Miniralogie^  vol.  i.  p.  442 ;  compare  rol.  ii.  p.  102. 

***  **  Un  coup  d^oeil  peu  attentif,  jet6  sur  les  cristaui,  les  fit  appeler  d'abord  de 
purs  Jeux  de  la  nature^  ce  qui  n*6toit  qu^une  mani^re  plus  ^I6gante  de  faire  Tayeu  de 
son  ignorance.  Un  ezamen  r^fl^chi  nous  j  d6couvre  des  loi9  d^arrangeoient,  k  Paida 
desquelles  le  calcul  repr^sente  et  encbatne  Tun  4  Pautre  les  r^sultats  observes ;  loit 
si  Tariables  et  en  mdme  temps  si  pr^ciaes  et  si  reguli^res ;  ordinairement  tr^s  sim- 
ples, sans  rien  perdre  de  leur  f^conditd.**  /TcriSj/,  MinhalogU^  vol.  i.  pp.  xiii.  xIy. 
Again,  vol.  ii.  p.  67,  "  notre  but,  qui  est  de  prouver  que  les  loia  d*ou  depend  la 
structure  da  cristal  sont  les  plus  edmples  possibles  dans  leur  ensemble.*' 

"^  On  the  remarlcable  power  possessed  by  crystals.  In  common  with  animafS^  of 
repairing  their  own  injuries,  see  Paffefs  Pathology^  186S,  vol.  i.  pp.  152,  168,  oou* 
firming  the  experiments  of  Jordan  on  this  cnrious  subject :  **  The  ability  to  repair 
the  damages  sustained  by  ii\jury  ...  is  not  an  exclusive  property  of  living  beings; 
for  even  crystals  will  repair  themselves  when,  after  pieces  have  been  broken  from 
Iksm,  they  are  placed  in  the  same  conditions  in  which  they  were  first  formed.** 
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in  this,  that  in  it  the  old  notions  respecting  the  myaterioos  and 
inscnitahle  character  of  mental  disease  are  altogether  discarded  :** 
the  disease  itself  is  considered  as  a  phenomenon  inevitably  oc- 
curring under  certain  given  conditions,  and  the  foundation  laid 
for  supplying  another  link  in  that  vast  chain  of  evidence  which 
connects  the  material  with  the  immaterial,  and  thus  uniting 
mind  and  matter  into  a  single  study,  is  now  preparing  the  way 
for  some  generalization,  which,  being  common  to  both,  shall  serve 
as  a  centre  round  which  the  disjointed  fragments  of  our  knowledge 
may  safely  rally. 

These  were  the  views  which,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  began  to  dawn  upon  French  thinkers.  The 
extraordinary  ability  and  success  with  which  these  eminent  men 
cultivated  their  respective  sciences,  I  have  traced  at  a  length 
greater  than  I  had  intended,  but  still  very  inadequate  to  the  im* 
portance  of  the  subject.  Enough,  however,  has  been  brought 
forward,  to  convince  the  reader  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  I 
wished  to  prove ;  namely,  that  the  inteUect  of  France  was, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  concentrated 
upon  the  external  world  with  unprecedented  zeal,  and  thus 
aided  that  vast  movement,  of  which  the  BeVolution  itself  was 
merely  a  single  consequence.  The  intimate  connexion  between 
scientific  progress  and  social  rebellion,  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  both  are  suggested  by  the  same  yearning  after  improvement, 
the  same  dissatisfaction  with  what  has  been  previously  done,  the 
same  restless,  prying,  insubordinate,  and  audacious  spirit.  Bat 
in  France  this  general  analogy  was  strengthened  by  the  curious 
circumstances  I  have  already  noticed,  by  virtue  of  which,  the 
activity  of  the  country  was,  during  the  first  half  of  the  century, 
directed  against  the  church  rather  than  against  the  state ;  so 
that  in  order  to  complete  the  antecedents  of  the  Revolution,  it 

^  '*  M.  Pinel  a  imprim^  une  marche  nouTelle  &  V^tade  de  la  folie.  ...  En  la 
nngeant  simpiement,  et  sanB  differences  ancunea,  au  nombre  des  autrea  d6range« 
mens  de  nos  organes,  en  lui  aseignant  une  place  dans  le  cadre  nosographique,  il  fit 
fiure  un  pas  immense  i  son  tustoire.**  Oeorget,  de  la  Folie,  Puris,  1820,  p.  69.  Id 
the  same  work,  p.  295,  ^  M.  Pinel,  le  premier  en  France,  on  pourrait  dire  en  Europe, 
jeta  lea  fondemens  d'un  traitement  Trainient  rationnel  en  rangeant  la  folie  au  nombre 
des  aatres  affections  organiques.**  M.  Esquirol,  who  expresses  the  modem  and 
purely  scientific  view,  says  in  his  great  work  (!>€§  McUadiee  Jientales^  Paris,  1838, 
Tol.  i.  p.  836),  **  L*ali^nation  mentale,  que  les  anciens  peuples  regardaient  corome 
.  ane  inspiration  ou  une  puuition  des  dieux,  qui  dans  la  suite  fut  prise  pour  la  pes* 
session  des  demons,  qui  dans  d*autres  temps  passa  pour  une  cBurre  de  la  magie: 
Tali^nation  mentale,  dis-je»  arec  toutes  ses  espoces  et  ses  vari^t^s  innombrablea,  ne 
diiRra  an  rien  des  autres  maladies."  The  recognition  of  this  he  expressly  ascribesi 
Co  his  predecessor :  **  gr&ce  aux  principes  exposes  par  Pinel."  p.  840.  Pinel  himself 
slearly  saw  the  connexion  between  bis  own  opinions  and  the  spirit  of  the  ^ :  sec 
.Pft»«/,  JVaUe  Midieo'FhUoaopMqye  tur  PAliination  Mentale^  p.  xxxii. :  "  Un  ouv^ 
rage  de  m^decine,  publi6  ea  France  a  la  fin  du  dix-huiti4me  8i^e,  doit  avoir  un 
lutre  caract^re  que  sMl  avoit  6t6  dcrit  4  une  6poque  ant^rieore." 
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was  necessary  that,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  the  ground 
of  attack  should  be  shifted.  This  is  precisdy  what  was  done  by 
the  wonderful  impetus  given  to  every  branch  of  natural  scienca 
For,  the  attention  of  men  being  thus  steadily  fixed  upon  the  ex<* 
ternal  world,  the  internal  fell  into  n^lect ;  while,  as  the  exter* 
nal  corresponds  to  the  state,  and  the  internal  to  the  church,  it 
was  part  of  the  same  intellectual  development,  that  the  assailers 
of  the  existing  fabric  should  turn  against  political  abuses  the 
enei^  which  the  preceding  generation  had  reserved  for  religious 
ones. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  French  Bevolution,  like  every  great 
revolution  the  world  has  yet  seen,  was  preceded  by  a  complete 
change  in  the  habits  and  associations  of  the  national  intellect 
But  besides  this,  there  was  also  taking  place,  precisely  at  the 
eame  time,  a  vast  social  movement,  which  was  intimately  con* 
nected  with  the  intellectual  movement,  and  indeed  formed  part 
of  it,  in  so  far  as  it  was  followed  by  similar  results  and  produced 
by  similar  causes.  The  nature  of  this  social  revolution  I  shall 
examine  only  very  briefly,  because  in  a  future  volume  it  will  bo 
necessary  to  trace  its  history  minutely,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
slighter  but  still  remarkable  changes,  which  in  the  same  period 
were  going  on  in  English  society. 

In  France,  before  the  Revolution,  the  people,  though  always 
very  social,  were  also  very  exclusive.  The  upper  classes,  pro- 
tected by  an  imaginary  superiority,  looked  with  scorn  upon  those 
whose  birth  or  titles  were  unequal  to  their  own.  The  class  im« 
mediately  below  them  copied  and  communicated  their  example, 
and  every  order  in  society  endeavoured  to  find  some  fanciful  dis- 
tinction which  should  guard  them  from  the  contamination  of 
their  inferiors.  The  only  three  real  sources  of  superiority, — the 
superiority  of  morals,  of  intellect,  and  of  knowledge, — were  en- 
tirely overlooked  in  this  absurd  scheme  ;  and  men  became  ac- 
customed to  pride  themselves  not  on  any  essential  difierence,  but 
on  those  inferior  matters,  which,  with  extremely  few  exceptions, 
are  the  result  of  acbident,  and  therefore  no  test  of  merit. ''^^ 

The  first  great  blow  to  this  state  of  things,  was  the  unpre- 
cedented impulse  given  to  the  cultivation  of  physical  science 
Those  vast  discoveries  which  were  being  made,  not  only  stimu- 
lated the  intellect  of  thinking  men,  but  even  roused  the  curiosity 
of  the  more  thoughtless  parts  of  society.  The  lectures  of  chem-' 
ists,  of  geologists,  of  mineralogists,  and  of  physiologists,  were  at*- 

^  Gomp.  Mhn,  de  Bigur^  toI.  i.  jx.  28,  with  the  Introdaetfon  to  /)esi  Riaax^  Bim 
(oriettet,  vol.  i.  p.  84.  A  good  Olastration  of  this  is,  thai  the  Prince  de  Montbarej, 
In  his  Memoirs,  gently  censures  Louis  XV.,  not  for  his  scandalow  prufligacy,  but  b*^ 
cause  he  selected  for  his  mistresses  some  women  who  were  not  of  high  biith. 
de  Montoan^,  toL  L  p.  841,  and  see  vol.  ill.  p.  117. 
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tended  by  those  who  came  to  wonder,  as  well  isis  by  those  whc 
came  to  learn.  In  Paris,  the  scientific  assemblages  were  crowded 
to  overflowing.'**  The  halls  and  amphitheatres  in  which  the 
^eat  truths  of  nature  were  expounded,  were  no  longer  able  to 
hold  their  audience,  and  in  several  instances  it  was  found  neces* 
sary  to  enlaige  them.'*'  The  sittings  of  the  Academy,  instead 
of  being  confined  to  a  few  solitary  scholars,  were  frequented  by 
every  one  whose  rank  or  influence  enabled  them  to  secure  a 
place.'**  Even  women  of  fashion,  forgetting  their  usual  frivolity, 
hastened  to  hear  discussions  on  the  composition  of  a  mineral,  on 
the  discovery  of  a  new  salt,  on  the  structure  of  plants,  on  the 
organization  of  animals,  on  the  properties  of  the  electric  fluid.'*' 
A  sudden  craving  after  knowledge  seemed  to  have  smitten  every 
rank.  The  largest  and  the  most  difficult  inquiries  found  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  those,  whose  fathers  had  hardly  heard  the  names 
of  the  sciences  to  which  they  belonged.  The  brilliant  imagina- 
tion of  Buffon  made  g^logy  suddenly  popular  ;  the  same  ming 
was  effected  for  chemistry  by  the  eloquence  of  Fourcroy,  and  for 
electricity  by  NoUet ;  while  the  admirable  expositions  oif  Lalande 
caused  astronomy  itself  to  be  generally  cultivated.  In  a  word, 
it  is  enough  to  say,  that  during  the  thirty  years  preceding  the 

^  And  that  too  even  on  such  &  subject  as  anatomy.  In  1768,  Antoine  Petit 
oegan  his  anatomical  lectures  in  the  great  amphitheatre  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi ;  and 
the  press  to  hear  him  was  so  great,  that  not  only  all  the  seats  were  occupied,  bat 
the  very  window-ledges  were  crowded.  See  the  animated  description  in  Biop: 
Univ.  vol.  zxziiL  p.  494. 

"*  Dr.  Thomson  (ffUt,  of  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  169)  says  of  Fourcroy's  lectures 
on  chemistry,  which  began  in  1784:  *'8uoh  were  the  crowds,  both  of  men  and 
women,  who  flocked  to  hear  him,  that  it  was  twice  necessary  to  enlarge  the  size  of 
the  lecture-room.^  This  circumstance  is  also  mentioned  in  CuvieTf  Sloffet,  vol  ii. 
p.  19. 

"■  In  1779,  it  was  remarked  that  "les  stances  publiques  de  I'Acad^mie  fhm^aise 
sont  devenues  une  esp^  de  spectacle  fort  k  la  mode  :**  and  as  this  continued  to 
increase,  the  throng  became  at  length  so  great,  that  in  1785  it  was  found  necessary 
to  diminish  the  number  of  tickets  of  admission,  and  it  was  even  proposed  that  ladies 
should  be  excluded,  in  consequence  of  some  uproarious  scenes  which  had  happened, 
QrintM  et  Diderot,  Oorreepond,  Lit,  vol.  x.  p.  841,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  148,  149,  185,  251. 

""  Goldsmith,  who  was  in  Paris  itl  1755,  says  with  surprise,  "  I  have  seen  as 
bright  a  circle  of  beauty  at  the  chemical  lectures  of  Rouelle,  as  gracing  the  court  «t 
Versailles."    Friar's  Life  of  GoldmiUh,  vol.  i.  p.  180 ;  Fanter'e  Life  of  Ooldemith, 


vol.  I  p.  65.  In  the  middle  of  the  century,  electricity  was  very  popular  among  the 
Parisian  ladies ;  and  the  interest  felt  in  it  was  revived  several  years  later  by  Franklin. 
Compare  Orimm,  Correspondance,  vol.  vii.  p.  122,  with  Tueket'i  Life  of  Jefferson, 
vol.  L  pp.  190,  191.  Cuvicr  (JSloges,  vol.  i.  p.  56)  tells  us  that  even  the  anatomical 
descriptions  which  Daubentpn  wrote  for  Buffon  were  to  be  found  *^  sur  la  toilette 
des  femmes.**  This  change  of  taste  is  also  noticed,  though  in  a  Jeering  spirit,  in 
Mhiu  de  Oetdis,  vol  vi.  p.  82.  Compare  the  account  given  by  Townseod,  who  vis- 
ited France  m  1786,  on  his  way  to  Spain  :  **  A  numerous  society  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  the  first  fashion  meet  to  hear  lectures  on  the  sciences,  delivered  by  men  oi 
the  highest  rank  in  their  profession. ...  I  was  much  struck  with  the  fluency  and 
elegance  of  language  with  which  the  anatomical  professor  spoke,  and  not  a  little  so 
wtth  the  deep  attention  of  his  auditors."  Tomaeend's  Journey  thrcMffh  Spain^  vol 
;  p.  41 ;  see  also  Smitk'e  Towr  on  the  Oantineni  in  1786^  vol.  i.  p.  117. 
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ReTolutioii,  the  spread  of  physical  science  was  so  rapid^  that  in 
its  favour  the  old  classical  studies  were  despised  :"^  it  was  con* 
sidered  the  essential  basis  of  a  good  education^  and  some  slight 
acquaintance  with  it  was  deemed  necessary  for  eyery  class,  ex- 
cept those  who  were  obliged  to  support  themselves  by  their  daily 
labour.»»» 

The  results  produced  by  this  remarkable  change  are  very 
curious,  and  from  their  energy  and  rapidity  were  very  decisive. 
As  long  as  the  different  classes  confined  themselves  to  pursuits 
peculiar  to  their  own  sphere,  they  were  encouraged  to  preserve 
their  separa'te  habits  ;  and  the  subordination,  or,  as  it  were,  the 
hierarchy,  of  society  was  easily  maintained.  But  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  orders  met  in  the  same  place  with  the  same 
object,  they  became  knit  together  by  a  new  sympathy.  The 
highest  and  most  durable  of  all  pleasures,  the  pleasure  caused  by 
the  perception  of  fresh  truths,  was  now  a  great  link^  which  band- 
ed together  those  social  elements  that  were  formerly  wrapped  up 
in  the  pride  of  their  own  isolation.  Besides  this,  there  was  also 
given  to  them  not  only  a  new  pursuit,  but  also  a  new  standard 
of  merit.  In  the  amphitheatre  and  the  lecture-room,  the  first 
object  of  attention  is  the  professor  and  the  lecturer.  The  division 
is  between  those  who  teach  and  those  who  learn.  The  subordi- 
nation of  rank  makes  way  for  the  subordination  of  knowledge.^"* 
The  petty  and  conventional  distinctions  of  fiashionable  life  are 
succeeded  by  those  large  and  genuine  distinctions,  by  which  alone 
man  is  really  separated  fix^m  man.  The  progress  of  the  intel- 
lect supplies  a  new  object  of  veneration  ;  the  old  worship  of  rank 
b  rudely  disturbed,  and  its  superstitious  devotees  are  taught  to 

"*  In  ft  letter  written  in  1756,  it  is  said,  *^  Hais  c^est  peine  perdue  ftqjourd'htd 
que  de  plaiaanter  lee  ^rudits ;  11  n^  en  a  plus  en  Franoe."  Orimm^  Corretpond  voL 
ii.  p.  15.  In  1764,  **I1  est  honteux  et  indfo7able4  quel  point  T^tude  des  anciens 
est  neglig6e."  vol.  iv.  p.  97.  In  1768,  "  Une  autre  raison  qui  rendra  les  traductions 
des  auteurs  anciens  de  plus  en  plus  rares  en  France,  c^est  que  de  puis  long-temps  on 
n'y  salt  plus  le  Grec,  et  qu*on  neglige  T^tude  du  Latin  tous  les  jours  davantage.*! 
vol  Ti.  p.  140.  Sherlock  (New  Letters  from  <m  JSnglisk  Traveller^  London,  1781,  p. 
86)  says,  '*  It  is  very  rare  to  meet  a  man  in  France  that  undersunds  Greek.**  In 
1785,  Jefferson  writes  from  Parts  to  Madison,  "Greek  and  Roman  authors  aM 
dearer  here  than,  I  believe,  any  where  in  the  world ;  nobody  here  reads  them« 
wherefore  they  are  not  reprinted."  JeJfereofCs  Correepimd.  vol.  i.  p.  301.  See  fur- 
ther, on  this  neglect  of  the  ancients,  a  significant  precursor  of  the  Revolution,  Mhn, 
de  Montharey,  vol.  iii.  p.  181 ;  VUUmmn^  LUlh-ature  au  XVIII'  SiecU,  vol.  iii.  pp^ 
24.S-248 ;  Schioseer'e  Eiahteenth  Century,  vol.  i.  p.  344. 

^  For  further  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  physical  knowledge,  and  of  its 
study,  even  by  those  who  might  have  been  expected  to  neglect  it,  see  Minu  de  Rth 
land,  vol.  i.  pp.  115,  268,  824,  843;  Mint,  de  Marellel,  vol.  i.  p.  16;  Dujxmt  d$ 
Nemourn,  Mhn,  eur  Thtrgot,  pp.  45,  62,  68,  411 ;  Mhn.  de  Brieaot,  vol.  i.  pp.  62,  151, 
619,  836,  338,  357 ;  Ouvier,  Progree  dee  Seiencett,  vol.  L  p.  89. 

'**  A  celebrated  writer  has  well  said,  though  in  a  somewhat  different  p3int  ol 
fiew,  'HI  ne  peut  y  avoir  dans  les  sciences  morales,  pas  plus  que  dans  les  sdences 
physiques,  ni  maitrcs,  ni  esclaves,  ni  rois,  ni  si^ts,  ni  eitoyensi  ni  strangers.* 
Cbi^  Traitd  de  Ugielation^  voL  i.  p.  48. 
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bow  the  knee  before  what  to  them  is  the  Bhrinn  of  a  stratige  god 
The  hall  of  science  is  the  temple  of  democracy.  Those  who  come 
to  leam^  confess  their  own  ignorance,  abrogate  in  some  degree 
their  own  superiority,  and  begin  to  perceive  that  the  greatness 
of  men  has  no  connexion  with  the  splendour  of  iiieir  titles,  ot 
the  dignity  of  their  birth ;  that  it  is  not  concerned  with  theii 
quarterings,  their  escutcheons,  their  descents,  their  dexter-chiefs, 
their  sinister--chi6&,  their  chevrons,  their  bends,  their  azures,  their 
gules,  and  the  other  trumperies  of  their  heraldry  ;  but  that  it  de- 
pends upon  the  largeness  of  their  minds,  the  powers  of  their  in- 
tellect, and  the  fulness  of  their  knowledge. 

These  were  the  views  which,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  began  to  influence  those  classes  which  had 
long  been  the  undisputed  masters  of  society.  ^'^  And  what  shows 
the  strength  of  this  great  movement  is,  that  it  was  accompanied 
by  other  social  changes,  which,  though  in  themselves  apparently 
trifling,  become  full  of  meaning  when  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  general  history  of  the  time. 

While  the  immense  progress  of  physical  knowledge  was  revo- 
lutionizing society,  by  inspiring  the  different  classes  with  an  ob- 
ject common  to  all,  and  thus  raising  a  new  standard  of  merit,  a 
more  trivial^  but  equally  democratic  tendency  was  observable 
even  in  the  conventional  forms  of  social  life.  To  describe  the 
whole  of  these  changes  would  occupy  a  space  disproportioned  to 
the  other  parts  of  this  Introduction  ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  until 
the  changes  have  been  careftilly  examined,  it  will  be  inipossible 
for  any  one  to  write  a  history  of  the  French  Bevolution.  As  a 
specimen  of  what  I  mean,  I  will  notice  two  of  these  innovations 
which  are  very  conspicuous,  and  are  also  interesting  on  account 
of  their  analogy  with  what  has  happened  in  English  society. 

The  first  of  these  changes  was  an  alteration  in  dress,  and  a 
marked  contempt  for  those  external  appearances  hitherto  valued 
as  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  matters.  During  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  indeed  during  the  first  half  of  the  rdgn  of 
Louis  XV.,  not  only  men  of  frivolous  tastes,  but  even  those  dis- 
tinguished for  their  knowledge,  displayed  in  their  attiie  a  dainty 
precision,  a  nice  and  studied  adjustment,  a  pomp  of  gold,  of  sil- 
ver, and  of  rufiSes,  such  as  in  our  days  can  nowhere  be  seen,  ex- 

^  The  remarks  which  Thomas  made  upon  Descartes  in  1*765,  in  an  Uoge  crowned 
by  the  Academy,  illustrate  the  opinions  which,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
•entury,  were  becoming  rapidly  diffused  in  Franco.  See  the  passage  beginning 
"0  pr^ug^l  6  ridicule  fierti  des  places  et  du  rangT  etc.  (Euvres  dt  VMcariea^  vol. 
L  p.  74.  Certainly  no  one  would  have  used  such  language,  on  such  an  occasion^ 
ttilrty  years  earlier.  So,  too,  the  Count  de  S^ur  says  of  the  younger  nobles  before 
Ihe  ReVolution,  **  nous  pr6f6rion8  un  mot  d^tioges  de  I)*Alembert,  de  Diderot,  k  la 
fkTeur  la  i^us  sigmJ^e  d'un  prince.*'  Mim.  d$  Siqvr,  vol  i.  p.  142  *  see  also  vol  fi 
p.46. 
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cept  Id  ihe  conrto  of  Eufopean  princes,  where  a  certain  barba* 
rian  splendour  is  still  retained.  So  far  was  this  carried,  that  in 
the  seventeenth  century  the  rank  of  a  person  might  be  imme- 
diately known  by  his  appearance  ;  no  one  presuming  to  usurp  a 
garb  worn  by  the  class  immediately  above  bis  own.*'^  But  in 
that  democratic  movement  which  preceded  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion,  the  minds  of  men  became  too  earnest,  too  intent  upon 
higher  matter,  to  busy  themselves  with-  those  idle  devices  which 
engrossed  the  attention  of  their  fathers.  A  contemptuous  disre- 
gard of  such  distinctions  became  general.  In  Paris  the  innova- 
tion was  seen  even  in  those  gay  assemblies,  where  a  certain 
amount  of  personal  decoration  is  still  considered  natural  At 
dinners,  suppers,  and  balls,  it  is  noticed  by  contemporary  observ- 
ers, that  the  dress  usually  worn  was  becoming  so  simple  as  to 
cause  a  confusion  of  ranks,  until  at  length  every  distinction  was 
abandoned  by  both  sexes  ;  the  men,  on  such  occasions,  coming 
in  a  common  frock-coat,  the  women  in  their  ordinary  morning- 
gowns.*"  Nay,  to  such  a  pitch  was  this  carried,  that  we  are  as- 
sured by  the  Prince  do  Montbarey,  who  was  in  Paris  at  the  time, 
that  shortly  before  the  Revolution,  even  those  who  had  stars  and 
orders  were  x)areful  to  hide  them  by  buttoning  their  coats,  so 
t':iat  these  marks  of  superiority  might  no  longer  be  8een.'*=" 

'**  Among  mukj  other  illustrations  which  might  be  given  of  this  distinction  of 
Classes  by  dress,  see  Monieily  Hut.  des  divers  Etats^  vol  vii.  pp.  7-10;  and  TcdU' 
mani  des  Riattx,  HUtorietUSy  vol.  i.  p.  86  note. 

^  In  August,  1787,  Jefferson  writes  from  Paris  {Corretfxmdence^  vol.  ii.  p.  224): 
**  In  society,  the  habit  habilli  is  almost  banished,  and  they  begin  to  go  even  to 
great  suppers  in  frock :  the  court  and  diplomatic  corps,  however,  must  always  be 
excepted.  They  are  too  high  to  be  readied  by  any  improvement.  They  are  the 
last  refuge  from  which  etiquette,  formality,  and  folly  will  be  driven.  Take  away 
these,  and  they  would  be  on  a  level  with  other  people.**  Jefferson  was  a  statesman 
and  a  diplomatist,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  his  profession.  The  change,  how- 
ever, which  he  noticed,  had  been  coming  on  some  years  earlier.  In  a  letter  written 
in  May,  1786,  it  is  said :  "  D  est  rare  aujourd^hui  de  rencontrer  dans  le  inonde  des 
personnes  qui  soient  ce  qu*on  appelle  habill^s.  Les  femmes  sont  en  chemise  et  en 
ehapeau,  les  hommes  en  froc  et  en  gUet.**  ^rtmm,  Oorretpond.  vol.  ziv.  p.  485 ; 
and  on  the  increased  simplicity  of  attire  in  1780,  see  vol.  xi.  pp.  141,  142.  S^gur^ 
wno  witnessed  these  changes,  and  was  much  displeased  by  them,  says  of  their  advo- 
cates, "  ils  ne  voyaient  pas  que  les  frocs,  rempla^ant  les  amples  et  imposans  vdte- 
mens  de  Fancienne  eour,  pr6aagaient  un  penchant  g^nAral  pour  T^Ut^.**  Mim. 
de  SSffur,  vol.  i.  p.  131.  Soulavie  (Beffne  de  Louis  JCVI,  vol.  vL  p.  88)  observes, 
that  **  les  grands,  vers  les  approches  de  la  revolution,  n^avoient  plus  que  des  habits 
simples  et  peu  eoiiteux  ;**  and  that  **on  ne  distingua  plus  une  dochesse  d*uue  actriee,*' 
p.  43 :  see  also  an  extract  from  Montjoye,  in  Alison's  History^  vol.  u  pp.  852,  858. 
Oompare  M4m,  sur  Marie  Antoinette^  vol  L  pp.  226,  372,  vol.  ii.  p.  174«  and  JAm. 
de  Madeune  du  Hauseet,  introduc.  p.  17. 

***  **  Les  personnes  du  premier  rang  et  mtee  d*nn  Age  mAr,  qui  avaient  travailU 
toute  leur  vie  pour  obtenir  les  ordres  du  roi,  preuve  de  la  plus  haute  iaveur,  s'habi* 
tutent  &  en  cacher  les  marques  diennctives  sous  le  froc  le  plus  simple,  qui  leur  per> 
mettait  de  courir  d  pied  dans  les  rues  et  de  se  confondre  dans  la  foule.**  Mhn.  dt 
Montbarey^  vol.  iii.  pp.  161,  162.  Another  alteration  of  the  same  tendency  is  worth 
^cording.    The  Baroness  d'Oberkirch,  who  revisited  Paris  in  1784,  remarked,  on 
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The  other  innovation  to  which  I  have  referred  ia  equally  in 
teresting  as  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  time.  This  is, 
that  the  tendency  to  amalgamate  the  different  orders  of  society'* 
was  shown  in  the  institution  of  clubs ;  a  remarkable  contriv- 
ance, which  to  us  seems  perfectly  natural  because  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  it,  but  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  until  the 
eighteenth  century  its  existence  was  impossible.  Before  the 
eighteenth  century,  each  class  was  so  jealous  of  its  superior- 
ity over  the  one  below  it,  that  to  meet  together  on  equal  terms 
was  impracticable ;  and  although  a  certain  patronizing  famil- 
iarity towards  one's  inferiors  might  be  safely  indulged  in,  this 
only  marked  the  immense  interval  of  separation,  since  the  great 
man  had  no  fear  of  his  condescension  being  abused.  In  those 
good  old  times  a  proper  respect  was  paid  to  rank  and  Urth  ;  and 
he  who  could  count  his  twenty  ancestors  was  venerated  to  an 
extent  of  which  we,  in  these  degenerate  days,  can  hardly  form 
an  idea.  As  to  any  thing  like  social  equality,  that  was  a  no- 
tion too  preposterous  to  be  conceived  ;  nor  was  it  possible  that 
any  institution  should  exist  which  placed  mere  ordinary  men  on 
a  level  with  those  illustrious  characters,  whose  veins  were  filled 
with  the  purest  blood,  and  the  quarterings  of  whose  arms  none 
could  hope  to  rival. 

But  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  progress  of  knowledge  be- 
came so  remarkable,  that  the  new  principle  of  intellectual  su- 
periority made  rapid  encroachments  on  the  old  principle  of  aris- 
tocratic superiority.  As  soon  as  these  encroachments  had 
reached  a  certain  point,  they  gave  rise  to  an  institution  suited 
to  them  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  there  were  first  established  clubs, 
in  which  all  the  educated  clasiBes  could  assemble,  without  regard 
to  those  other  differences  which,  in  the  preceding  period,  kept 
them  separate.  The  peculiarity  of  this  was,  that,  for  mere  pur- 
poses of  social  enjoyment,  men  were  brought  into  contact,  who, 
according  to  the  aristocratic  scheme,  had  nothing  in  conunon, 
but  who  were  now  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  so  far  as  they 
belonged  to  the  same  establishment,  conformed  to  the  same 
rules,  and  reaped  the  same  advantages.  It  was,  however,  ex- 
pected that  the  members,  though  varying  in  many  other  respects, 
were  to  be  all,  in  some  degree,  educated ;  and  in  this  way  so- 
ber amval,  that  ^*  gentlemen  begftn  about  this  time  to  go  about  unarmed,  and  wor6 

swords  only  in  full  dress And  thus  the  French  nobility  laid  aside  a  usage 

which  the  example  of  their  fathers  had  consecrated  through  centuries.*'    jyOber^ 
bireh^a  Memoirs,  Lond.  1852,  vol.  ii.  p.  211. 

•*  A  striking  instance  of  which  was,  moreover,  seen  in  the  number  of  mkiUlt' 
MeM,  which  first  became  frequent  about  the  middle  of  the  reira  of  Louis  XV.  Coai* 
pare  Mhn.  de  Mitntlmrey,  yoI.  iiL  pp.  lid,  Ud,  167 ;  Laent9U€y  Dix-huitiems  iSOsM 
VOL  iii.  p.  220. 
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eiety  first  distinctlj  recognized  a  classification  previotisly  un- 
known ;  the  division  between  noble  and  ignoble  being  succeeded 
by  another  division  between  educated  and  uneducated. 

The  rise  and  growth  of  clubs  is,  therefore,  to  the  philosophic 
observer,  a  question  of  immense  importance;  and  it  is  one 
which,  as  I  shall  hereafter  prove,  played  a  great  part  in  the  hisn 
tory  of  England  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  reference  to  our  present  subject,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe,  that  the  first  clubs,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word, 
which  ever  existed  in  Paris,  were  formed  about  1782,  only  seven 
years  before  the  French  Revolution.  At  the  beginning  they 
were  merely  intended  to  be  social  assemblages  ;  but  they  quickly 
assumed  a  democratic  character,  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Their  first  result,  as  was  noticed  by  a  keen  observer  oi 
what  was  then  passing,  was  to  make  the  manners  of  the  upper 
classes  more  simple  than  they  had  hitherto  been,  and  to  weaken 
that  love  of  form  and  ceremony  suitable  to  their  earlier  habits. 
These  clubs  likewise  efiected  a  remarkable  separation  between 
the  sexes ;  and  it  is  recorded,  that  after  their  establishment, 
women  associated  more  with  each  other,  and  were  oftener  seen 
in  public  unaccompanied  by  men.''^  This  had  the  effect  of  en- 
couraging among  men  a  republican  roughness,  which  the  influence 
of  the  other  sex  would  have  tended  to  keep  down.  AU  these 
things  effaced  the  old  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  diffei^nt 
ranks,  and  by  merging  the  various  classes  into  one,  made  the 
force  of  their  united  opposition  irresistible,  and  speedily  over- 
threw both  the  church  and  the  state.  The  exact  period  at 
which  the  clubs  became  political  cannot,  of  course,  be  ascertain* 
ed,  but  the  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  about  1784.*^* 

**"  **  Kooa  coromen^&mes  aiifisi  k  avoir  des  clubs ;  lea  hommes  s^y  r^ooissaient, 
Qon  encore  pour  discuter,  mais  pour  diner,  Jouer  au  wisk,  et  lire  tous  lea  ouTragea 
uuaveaux.  Ce  premier  pas,  alors  presque  inaper^u,  eut  dans  la  suite  de  grandes,  et 
momentan^ment  de  funestes  consequences.  Dans  le  commencement,  son  premier 
r^sultat  fut  de  sAparer  les  bomm%^  des  femmes,  et  d^apporter  ainsi  un  notable 
changement  dans  noa  mosurs:  olles  devinrent  moina  frivoles,  mala  moins  polies; 
plus  fortes,  mais  moins  aimables :  la  politique  y  gagna,  la  socl6t^  y  perdit.**  Mhn,  de 
SeavTy  Tol.  ii  p.  28.  By  the  spring  of  1786,  this  separation  of  the  sexes  had  become 
still  more  marked ;  and  it  was  a  common  comphiint,  that  ladies  were  obliged  to  go 
to  the  theatre  alone,  men  being  at  their  clubs.  See  the  very  curious  obseryatioua 
in  Orit»m,  Correspond,  voL  xiv.  pp.  486-489,  where  there  is  also  a  notice  of  "  le 
prodigieux  succte  qu'a  eu  r^tablissement  des  clubs  a  ranglaise.**  See  also,  on  the 
diminished  attention  paid  to  women,  WiUiame'e  Letters  from  France,  vol.  U.  p.  80^ 
8d.  edit.  1796. 

***  The  remarks  of  Georgel  appear  to  apply  to  the  political  clubs  only :  *'A  Paria 
les  assembles  de  nouvellistes,  les  clubs  qui  s^^toient  form6s  k  Hnatar  de  ceux  des 
Anglais,  s'expliquaient  hautement  et  sans  retenue  sur  les  droits  de  Thommo,  sur  lea 
aTantages  de  la  liberty,  sur  les  grands  abus  de  Tin^galit^  des  conditions.  Ces  clubi, 
trop  accredit^  ayoi^nt  commence  &  se  former  en  1784.**  Mem.  de  Georgel^  voL  tf. 
p.  810. 
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From  this  moment  all  was  over  ;.and  although  the  governmentj 
in  1787,  issued  orders  to  close  the  leading  club,  in  which  all 
classes  discussed  political  questions,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
stem  the  torrent.  The  order,  therefore,  was  rescinded ;  the 
club  re-assembled,  and  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  inter- 
rupt that  course  of  affairs  which  a  long  train  of  preceding  erents 
had  rendered  inevitable.'®* 

While  all  these  things  were  conspiring  to  overthrow  the  old 
institutions^  an  event  suddenly  occurred  which  produced  the 
most  remarkable  effects  in  France,  and  is  itself  strikingly  char- 
acteristic of  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  a  great  people,  provoked  by  the  intolerable 
injustice  of  the  English  government,  rose  in  arms,  turned  on 
their  oppressors,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  gloriously  ob- 
tained their  independence.  In  1776,  the  Americans  laid  before 
Europe  that  noble  Declaration,  which  ought  to  be  hung  up  in 
the  nursery  of  every  king,  and  blazoned  on  the  porch  of  every 
royal  palace.  In  words,  the  memory  of  which  can  never  die, 
they  declared,  that  the  object  of  the  institution  of  government 
is  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  people  ;  that  from  the  people  alone 
't  derives  its  powers ;  and  "  that  whenever  any  form  of  govern- 
ment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government, 
laying  its  foundations  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect 
their  safety  and  happiness."*®* 

If  this  declaration  had  been  made  only  one  generation  earlier, 
the  whole  of  France,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  advanced  think- 
ers, would  have  rejected  it  with  honor  and  with  scorn.  Such, 
however,  was  now  the  temper  of  the  public  mind,  that  the  doc- 
trines it  contained  were  not  merely  welcomed  by  a  majority  oi 
the  French  nation,  but  even  the  government  itself  was  unable  to 
withstand  the  general  feeling."*     In  1776,  Franklin  arrived  in 

• 

•••  "  Le  lieutenant  de  police  fit  fenncr  le  club  nommi  club  du  %al<m  ;  ordre  ar- 
bitraire  et  inutile :  ce  club  alors  ^tait  compost  de  pcrsonnes  distingnAes  de  la  noblemc 
ou  de  la  haute  bourgeoisie,  ainsi  que  des  artistes  et  des  homines  de  lettres  les  p.«i9 
eonsidAr^.  Cette  r6union  ofirait,  pour  la  premiere  fois,  Timage  d*ane  6galit4  qui 
devient  bientAt,  plus  que  la  liberty  meme,  le  roeu  le  plus  ardent  de  la  fdus  grande 
partie  de  la  naUon.  Aussi  le  ni6contentenient  produit  par  la  cIMure  de  ce  club  fat 
li  Tif,  que  Tautorit^  se  crut  oblig6e  de  le  rouvnr."  Mkn.  de  8egur,  vol.  iii.  pp.  268, 
259.  On  the  increase  of  these  clubs  from  1787  to  1789,  compare  Du  Metnil^  Mim. 
mr  Le  Brun,  p.  148 ;  Mem,  de  La  Fayette,  vol.  I.  pp.  812, 822,  891,  484,  vol.  ii.  p.  9 ; 
Barruel,  Hist,  du  Jacob,  vol.  i.  p.  40,  vol.  ii.  p.  810,  vol.  v.  pp.  101,  168 ;  T^tart, 
Hist,  de  la  RhfoluHon,  vol.  i.  p.  86,  Paris,  1884. 

"•  Mem,  of  Franklin,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14  seq.,  and  Mem,  of  Jeffenon^  voL  S.  pp.  17-28^ 
where  the  passages  are  given  which  Congress  altered. 

"^  S^ur  {^Mhn.  vol.  i.  p.  Ill)  says,  that  his  father  had  been  frequently  told  by 
ICaufepas  that  public  opinion  forced  the  government,  against  its  own  wishes,  to  sidt 
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France,  as  enroy  from  the  American  people.  He  met  with  the 
warmest  reception  from  aU  classes/*^  and  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  government  t-o  sign  a  treaty,  enga^ng  to  defend  the  young 
republic  in  the  rights  it  had  gloriously  won.'**  In  Paris,  the 
enthusiasm  was  irresistible.*®*  From  every  quarter  large  bodies 
of  men  came  forward,  voluDteering  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  to 
fight  for  the  liberties  of  America.  TI^  heroism  with  which 
these  auxiliaries  aided  the  noble  stru^le,  forms  a  cheering  pas- 
sage in  the  history  of  that  time  ;  but  is  foreign  to  my  present 
purpose,  which  is  merely  to  notice  its  effect  in  hastening  the  ap- 
proach of  the  French  Revolution.  And  tins  effect  was  indeed 
most  remarkable.  Besides  the  indirect  result  produced  by  the 
example  of  a  successful  rebellion,  the  French  were  still  further 
stimulated  by  actual  contact  with  their  new  allies.  The  French 
officers  and  soldiers  who  served  in  America,  introduced  into  their 
own  country,  on  their  return,  those  democratic  opinions  which 
they  had  imbibed  in  the  infant  republic.'*'  By  this  means 
fresh  strength  was  given  to  the  revolutionary  tendencies  already 
prevalent ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Lafayette  borrowed 
from  the  same  source  one  of  his  most  celebijtted  acts.  He  drew 
his  sword  on  behalf  of  the  Americans  ;  and  they,  in  their  turn, 
communicated  to  him  that  &mous  doctrine  respecting  the  rights  of 
man,  which,  at  his  instigation,  was  formally  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.''*  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
final  blow  the  French  government  received  was  actually  dealt 

with  America.  Compare  Mhn.  d$  Oeorgel^  toI.  It.  p.  870 ;  and  Flauan^  JHplamatU 
Francaim^  yoL  viL  p.  166. 

*•*  The  news  of  which  boob  reached  England.  In  January,  1777,  Barke  writes 
(TFcribs,  vol  ii.  p.  894),  *^I  hear  thai  Dr.  Franklin  has  had  a  most  extraordinary 
reception  at  PaH3  from  all  ranks  of  people/'  Soulayie  {Biane  de  Louis  XVl^  vol.  iL 
p.  50)  says,  "  J*ai  vu  Francklin  devenir  un  objet  de  cuite.  See  also,  on  his  popu- 
Ukrity,  Mkau  (fEninai/,  vol.  iii.  p.  419. 

**  FUman^  iHphmaHe  Frmi^inM,  toL  vii.  p.  169 ;  Life  of  Franklin^  by  Eimulf, 
yoi,  ii.  pp.  60,  61 ;  Mahon't  Hiti,  of  EngUmd,  vol.  Tii.  pp.  197,  198. 

***  The  sneering  letter  written  from  Paris  by  Lord  Stormont,  as  early  as  Decem- 
ber, 1774  {Adolphu$^9  GeorgtIIJ.  Yol.  ii.  p.  816),  should  be  compared  with  LafayvtU^ 
Mimoitti^  Tol.  L  pp.  24,  169,  229;  l>iUfM^  Mian,  d'vn  Voyageur,  vol.  ii.  p.  817 ; 
Mm.  de  Shur,  vol.  i.  p.  149 ;  and  Sehloeur^e  Eighteenth  CefUwry,  voL  v.  p.  175. 

*^  De  Stdet  tur  la  Revolution^  vol.  !.  p.  88 ;  Mim.  de  Montharey^  vol.  iii.  pp.  184, 
1S6 ;  M4m,  de  Sigvr,  vol.  i.  p.  277 ;  Oan^Htn^  Mhn,  de  Marie  Antoinette,  vol.  1. 
pw  288,  voL  iii  pp.  96,  116 ;  SouUaie^  JUgne  de  Louie  XVI,  vol.  ii.  pp.  xxiv.  Ii.  iii. ; 
Dwnonty  Souvenirt  eur  Mtrabeau,  p.  176 ;  Mim,  de  Du  Hcnusei,  introduc  p.  40; 
Mhn,  de  Genlie,  vol.  vi.  p.  57 ;  Jeffereon^e  Mem.  and  Correspond.  Toi.  i.  p.  69 ;  and 
Maitland's  Speech,  in  Pari,  Hist.  voL  xxz.  pp.  198,  199 ;  also  the  remarks  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  vol.  xxxL  p.  668. 

* '  LamartiMj  Hie*,  dee  Oirondins,  vol  i.  p.  46.  Dumont  {Souvettirs,  p.  97)callj 
this  **  une  id6c  am^ricaine  ;^  and  see  to  the  same  eiTect  MSm.  de  Lafayette,  vol.  i. 
ppw  198,  268,  269,  416,  voL  ii.  pp.  189,  140;  Jeffereon'e  Correepond.  vol.  i.  p.  90; 
Barruel,' Hiet.  du  Jacobinieme,  vol.  v.  p.  811.  The  influence  which  the  American 
Revolution  exercised  over  the  mind  of  Lafayette,  is  noticed  by  BouiU6,  his  cousin 
and  his  enemy.  Mkn.  de  BouiiU,  voL  i.  p.  102,  vol.  ii.  pp.  181,  188. 
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by  the  hand  of  an  American  ;  for  it  is  said  that  it  was  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  advice  of  Jefferson,  that  the  popular  part  of  the 
legislative  body  proclaimed  itself  the  National  Assembly,  and 
thus  set  the  crown  at  open  defiance.**' 

I  have  now  brought  to  a  close  my  examination  of  the  causes 
of  the  French  Revolution  ;  but  before  concluding  the  present 
volume,  it  appears,  to  me  that  the  variety  of  topics  which  have 
been  discussed,  makes  it  advisable  that  I  should  sum  up  their 
leading  points ;  and  should  state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 
steps  of  that  long  and  complicated  argument,  by  which  I  have 
attempted  to  prove,  that  the  Revolution  was  an  event  inevitably 
arising  out  of  preceding  circumstances.  Such  a  summary,  by 
recalling  the  entire  subject  before  the  reader,  will  remedy  any 
confusion  which  the  fullness  of  detail  may  have  produced,  and 
will  simplify  an  investigation  which  many  will  consider  to  have 
been  needlessly  protracted  ;  but  which  could  not  have  been 
abridged  without  weakening,  in  some  essential  part,  the  support 
of  those  general  principles  that  I  seek  to  establisL 

Looking  at  the  state  of  France  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV.,  we  hpve  seen  that,  his  policy  having  reduced  the 
country  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  having  destroyed  every  vestige 
of  free  inquiry,  a  reaction  became  necessary  ;  but  that  the  ma- 
terials for  the  reaction  could  not  be  found  among  a  nation,  which 
for  fifty  years  had  been  exposed  to  so  debilitating  a  system.  This 
deficiency  at  home,  caused  the  most  eminent  Frenchmen  to  turn 
their  attention  abroad,  and  gave  rise  to  a  sudden  admiration  for 
the  English  literature,  and  for  those  habits  of  thought  which 
were  then  peculiar  to  the  English  people.  New  life  being  thus 
breathed  into  the  wasted  firame  of  French  society,  an  eager  and 
inquisitive  spirit  was  generated,  such  as  had  not  been  seen  since 
the  time  of  Descartes.  The  upper  classes,  taking  offence  at  thia 
unexpected  movement,  attempted  to  stifle  it,  and  made  stren- 
uous efforts  to  destroy  that  love  of  inquiry  which  was  daily 
gaining  ground.  To  effect  their  object,  they  persecuted  literary 
men  with  such  bitterness,  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the  intel- 
lect of  France  must  either  relapse  into  its  former  servility,  or 
else  boldly  assume  the  offensive.  Happily  for  the  interests  oi 
civilization,  the  latter  alternative  was  adopted  ;  and,  in  or  about 
1750,  a  deadly  struggle  began,  in  which  those  principles  of  lib- 
erty which  France  borrowed   from   England^  and  which  had 

•"  "  The  Duke  of  Dorset,  the  English  ambasMidor,  writing  to  Mr.  Pitt  from 
^aris,  July  Qtb,  1789,  said,  **  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  American  minister  at  this  court| 
has  been  a  great  deal  consulted  by  the  principal  leaders  of  the  tiert  Hat ;  and  1 
Save  great  reason  to  think  that  it  was  owing  to  his  advice,  that  order  called  itself 
VAtumblm NiUumaU}"^  Tmlint't  Lifg  o/Pitt,  voL  iL  p.  206. 
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hitherto  been  supposed  only  applicable  to  the  church,  were  for 
the  first  time  applied  to  the  state.  Coinciding  with  this  move- 
menty  and  indeed  forming  part  of  it,  other  circumstances  occur- 
red of  the  same  character.  Now  it  was  that  the  political  econo- 
mists succeeded  in  proving  that  the  interference  of  the  govern- 
ing classes  had  inflicted  great  mischief  even  upon  the  material 
interests  of  the  country  ;  and  had,  by  their  protective  measuieSi 
injured  what  they  were  believed  to  have  benefited.  This  re- 
markable discovery  in  favour  of  general  fineedom,  put  a  fi^sh 
weapon  into  the  hands  of  the  democratic  party  ;  whose  strength 
was  still  further  increased  by  the  unrivalled  eloquence  with 
which  Bousseau  assailed  the  existing  &bric.  Precisely  the  same 
tendency  was  exhibited  in  the  extraordinary  impulse  given  to 
every  branch  of  physical  science,  which  fanuliarized  men  with 
ideas  of  progress,  and  brought  them  into  collision  with  the  sta- 
tionary and  conservative  ideas  natural  to  government.  The  dis- 
coveries made  respecting  the  external  world,  encouraged  a  rest* 
lessness  and  excitement  of  mind  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  routine, 
andiherefore  full  of  danger  for  institutions  only  recommended  by 
their  antiquity.  This  eagerness  for  physical  knowledge  also 
effected  a  change  in  education ,  and  the  ancient  languages 
being  neglected,  another  link  was  <  ^vered  which  connected  the 
present  with  the  past.  The  church,  the  legitimate  protector  of 
old  opinions,  was  unable  to  resist  the  passion  for  novelty,  because 
she  was  weakened  by  treason  in  her  own  camp.  For  by  this 
time,  Calvinism  had  spread  so  much  among  the  French  clergy, 
as  to  break  them  into  two  hostile  parties,  and  render  it  impossi- 
ble to  rally  them  against  their  common  foe.  The  growth  of 
this  heresy  was  also  important,  because  Calvinism  being  essen- 
tially democratic,  a  revolutionary  spirit  appeared  even  in  the 
ecclesiastical  profession,  so  that  the  feud  in  the  church  was  ac- 
companied by  another  feud  between  the  government  and  the 
church.  These  were  the  leading  symptoms  of  that  vast  move- 
ment which  culminated  in  the  French  Revolution  ;  and  all  of 
them  indicated  a  st^te  of  society  so  anarchical  and  so  thoroughly 
disorganized,  as  to  make  it  certain  that  some  great  catastrophe 
was  impending.  At  length,  and  when  every  thing  was  ready 
for  explosion,  the  news  of  the  American  Rebellion  fell  like  a 
spark  on  the  inflammatory  mass,  and  ignited  a  flame  which 
never  ceased  its, ravages  until  it  had  destroyed  all  that  French* 
men  once  held  dear,  and  had  left  for  the  instruction  of  mankind 
an  awful  lesson  of  the  crimes  into  which  continued  oppression 
may  hurry  a  generous  and  long-suffering  people. 

Baeh  is  a  rapid  outline  of  the  view  which  my  studies  have 
ed  me  to  take  of  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution.    That 
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I  have  aiicertained  all  tbe  causes,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  snp- 
pose;  Imt  it  will,  1  believe,  be  found  that  none  of  importance 
have  been  omittad.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  among  the  materi- 
als of  which  the  evidence  consists,  many  deficiencies  will  be  seen; 
and  a  more  protracted  labour  would  have  been  rewarded  by  a 
greater  success.  Of  these  shortcomings  I  am  deeply  sensible; 
and  I  can  only  regret  that  the  necessity  of  passing  on  to  a  still 
ku-ger  field  has  compelled  me  to  leave  so  much  for  future  in- 
quirers to  gather  in.  At  the  same  time,  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  is  the  first  attempt  which  has  ever  been  made 
to  study  the  antecedents  of  the  French  Revolution  according  to 
a  scheme  wide  enough  to  include  the  whole  of  their  intellectual 
bearings.  In  defiance  of  sound  philosophy,  and,  I  may  say,  in 
defiance  of  common  understanding,  historians  obstinately  persist 
in  neglecting  those  great  branches  df  physical  knowledge,  in  which 
in  every  civilized  country  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  may 
be  most  clearly  seen,  aod  therefore  the  mental  habits  most  easi- 
ly ascertained.  The  result  is,  that  the  French  Revolution,  un- 
questionably the  most  important,  the  most  complicated,  and  the 
most  glorious  event  in  history,  has  been  given  over  to  authors, 
many  of  whom  havedisplayed  considerable  ability,  but  all  of  whom 
have  shown  themselves  destitute  of  that  preUminary  scientific 
education,  in  the  absence  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  seize  the 
spirit  of  any  period,  or  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  its 
various  parts.  Thus,  to  mention  only  a  single  instance:  we 
have  seen  that  the  extraordinary  impulse  given  to  the  study  of 
the  external  world  was  intimately  connected  with  that  democratic 
movement  which  overthrew  the  institutions  of  France.  But  this 
connexion  historians  have  been  unable  to  trace;  because  they  were 
unacquainted  with  the  pr<^e86  of  the  various  branches  of  natural 
philosophy  and  of  natural  history.  Hence  it  is  that*  they  have  ex- 
hibited their  great  subject  maimed  and  mutilated,  shorn  of  those 
{air  proportions  which  it  ought  to  possess.  According  to  this 
scheme,  the  historian  sinks  into  the  annalist ;  so  that,  instead  at 
solving  a  problem,  he  merely  paints  a  picture.  Without,  therefore, 
disparaging  the  labours  of  those  industrious  men  who  have  ccdlect- 
ed  materials  fora  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  we  may  assured- 
ly say,  that  the  history  itself  has  never  been  written  ;  since  they 
who  have  attempted  the  task  have  not  possessed  such  resources 
as  would  enable  them  to  consider  it  as  merely  a  single  part  of 
that  far  larger  movement  which  was  seen  in  every  department  of 
science,  of  philosophy,  of  religion,  and  of  politics 

Whether  or  not  I  have  effected  any  thing  of  real  value  td 
wards  remedying  this  deficiency,  is  a  question  for  competent 
judges  to  decide.    Of  this,  at  least,  I  feel  certain,  that  wkftt- 
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ever  imperfections  may  be  observed,  the  fault  cousists,  not  in 
the  method  proposed,  but  in  the  extreme  difficulty  of  any  single 
man  putting  into  full  operation  all  the  parts  of  so  vast  a  scheme. 
It  is  on  this  point,  and  on  this  alone,  that  I  feel  the  need  of 
^reat  indulgence.  But,  as  to  the  plan  itself,  I  have  no  misgiv- 
mgs  ;  because  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  the  time  is  fast  ap« 
preaching  when  the  history  of  Man  will  be  placed  on  its  proper 
footing  ;  when  its  study  will  be  recognized  as  the  noblest  and 
most  arduous  of  all  pursuits  ;  and  when  it  will  be  clearly  seen, 
that,  to  cultivate  it  with  success,  there  is  wanted  a  wide  and 
comprehensive  mind,  richly  furnished  with  the  highest  branches 
of  human  knowledge,  When  this  is  fully  admitted,  history  will 
be  written  only  by  those  whose  habits  fit  them  fi>r  the  task;  and 
it  will  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  biographers,  genealogists, 
collectors  of  anecdotes,  chroniclers  of  courts,  of  princes,  and  of 
nobles, — ^those  babblers  of  vain  things,  who  lie  in  wait  at  every 
corner,  and  infest  this  the  public  highway  of  out  national  litera^ 
ture.  That  such  compilers  should  trespass  on  a  province  so  far 
above  their  own,  and  should  think  that  by  these  means  they  can 
throw  light  on  the  affairs  of  men,  is  one  of  many  prooft  of  the 
still  backward  condition  of  our  knowledge,  and  of  the  indis- 
tinctness with  which  its  boundaries  have  been  mapped  out.  If 
I  have  done  any  thing  towards  bringing  these  intrusions  into 
discredit,  and  inspiring  historians  themselves  with  a  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  their  own  calling,  I  shall  have  rendered  in  my  time 
some  little  service,  and  I  shall  be  well  content  to  have  it  said, 
that  in  many  cases  I  have  fidled  in  executing  what  I  originally 
proposed.  Indeed,  that  there  are  in  this  volume  several  in* 
stances  of  such  fiulure,  I  willingly  allow;  and  I  can  only  plead 
the  immensity  of  the  subject,  the  shortness  of  a  single  life,  and 
the  imperfection  of  every  single  enterprise.  I,  therefore,  wish  this 
work  to  be  estimated,  not  according  to  the  finish  of  it(9  separate 
parts,  but  according  to  the  way  in  which  those  parts  have  been 
fused  into  a  complete  and  synmietrical  whole.  This,  in  an  under- 
taking of  such  novelty  and  magnitude,  I  have  a  right  to  expect. 
And  I  would,  moreovei,  add,  that  if  the  reader  has  met  with  opin- 
ions adverse  to  his  own,  he  should  remember  that  his  views  are, 
r^rchance,  the  same  as  those  which  I  too  once  held,  and  which 
have  abandoned,  because,  after  a  ¥rider  range  of  study,  I  found 
them  unsupported  by  solid  proof,  subversive  of  the  interests  of 
Man,  and  fatal  to  the  progress  of  his  knowledge.  To  examine 
the  notions  in  which  we  have  been  educated,  and  to  turn  aside 
from  those  which  will  not  bear  the  test,  is  a  task  so  painful,  that 
they  who  shrink  from  the  suffering  should  pause  before  they  re- 
proach those  by  whom  the  suffering  is  undergone.    What  I  have 
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put  forward  may,  no  doubt^  be  erroneous  ;  but  it  is,  at  all  events, 
the  result  of  an  honest  searching  after  truth,  of  unsparing  labour, 
of  patient  and  anxious  reflection.  Conclusions  arrived  at  in  this 
way,  are  not  to  be  overturned  by  stating  that  they  endangei 
some  other  conclusions  ;  nor  can  they  be  even  affected  by  allega- 
tions against  their  supposed  tendency.  The  principles  which  I 
advocate,  are  based  upon  distinct  arguments,  supported  by  well- 
ascertained  facts.  The  only  points,  therefore,  to  be  ascertained, 
are,  whether  the  arguments  are  fair,  and  whether  the  fitcts  are 
certain.  If  these  two  conditions  have  been  obeyed,  the  principles 
follow  by  an  inevitable  inference.  Their  demonstration  is,  in 
the  present  volume,  necessarily  incomplete;  and  the  reader  must 
suspend  his  final  judgment  until  the  close  of  this  Introduction, 
when  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  will  be  laid  before  him. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  Introduction  will  be  occupied,  as  I 
have  already  intimated,  with  an  investigation  of  the  civilizations 
of  Germany,  America,  Scotland,  and  Spain ;  each  of  which  pre- 
sents a  different  type  of  intellectual  development,  and  has, 
therefore,  followed  a  different  direction  in  its  religious,  scientific, 
social,  and  political  history.  The  causes  of  these  differences  1 
shall  attempt  to  ascertain.  The  next  step  will  be  t^  generalize 
the  causes  themselves  ;  and  having  thus  referred  them  to  cer- 
tain principles  common  to  all,  we  shall  be  possessed  of  what  may 
be  called  the  fundamental  laws  of  Eiuopean  thought ;  the  diver- 
gence of  the  different  countries  being  regulated  either  by  the 
direction  those  laws  take,  or  else  by  their  comparative  energy. 
To  discover  these  fundamental  laws  will  be  the  business  of  the 
Introduction ;  while,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  I  shall  apply 
them  to  the  history  of  England,  and  endeavour  by  their  aid  to 
work  out  the  epochs  through  which  we  have  successively  passed, 
fix  the  basis  of  our  present  civilization,  and  indicate  the  path  of 
our  future  progress. 
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working  classes,  474. 

Leffislation,  religions  effect  o^  204 ;— trae  ]folicf 
of,  861. 

Letters  forgotten  to  be  directed,  24. 

UB(^pUal,  869. 

Liberal  optniona,  efHsot  of,  857. 

Liberal  treatment  <tf  the  French  Protestants 
892. 

Libertiss  of  England,  guaranties  of;  448. 

lAbrarUs  and  books,  restndnts  upon,  851. 

Life,  animal  and  organic,  648w 

LtUratitre  of  India,  95;— fhnction  of,  198 ;— how 
it  becomes  ti\}urious,  195;— in  the  middle 
ages,  195 ;— royal  patronage  of,  494 ;-  should 
not  be  rewaitlea  by  government,  ^6; — 
French  and  English,  retotlons  of;  486. 

LongsHtv  in  the  early  ages,  Indian  view  of;  97. 

Laws  XIV.,  his  despotism,  490 :— his  policy,  491; 
—effects  of  his  persecutions,  482 ;— patronage 
of  literature,  498; — unlhvorable  to  science, 
499 ; — to  mechanical  Improvement,  502  ;— 
characteristics  of  his  sge,  508;— influence 
npon  art,  511 ;— state  of  the  masses  in  the 
time  o^  516;— death  of,  517 ;— neglect  of  his 
education,  562 ;— his  treatment  of  historians, 
668 ;— mental  eharacterlstlcs  of  his  reign,  666L 


Maeautay,  estimate  oi;  284 

MnchiaeeUi,  286. 

Mahommed,  supposed  cause  of  his  death,  228. 

MallsCs  **  History  of  Denmark."  581. 

ifriice,  7a 

Manufacturers,  superstition  of;  271 ;— effect  ol 

the  progress  o^  274. 
Marlborough  as  a  civilian,  144 
Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  Bossnet^s  view  o^  572 
Marriages,  proiiortion  o^  regulated  by  general 

laws,  84. 
MassiUon,  617. 
Masartn  succeeds  Bteheliea  and  adopts  his  lib* 

eral  policy,  481. 
Memory,  regularity  of  Its  flillures,  24. 
Men  influenoed  by  physical  agents,  tt. 
Mental  snd  physical  law^  112. 
MetajfhysictU  method   of  inquiry,  109-118;* 

(TlfRculty  of;  114. 
Metaphysical  school,  modern  French,  647. 
Meteorology,  superstition  still  connected  with, 

271. 
Method,  value  ot  in  science,  646l 
MsBBico,  why  civilized  early,  71. 
Meseray^s  **  History  of  France,**  560 ;— i>erBeoa< 

tion  of,  56& 
Military  commanders,  ancient  and  modern,  1481 
MOUarytoA  ecclesisstical  oiasses,  decUne  ^  1  iM. 
Mineralogy,  position  of,  654 
Missionaries,  fkllure  oi;  184 
Montaigne,  essays  oi;  878. 
Montesquisiu's,  *^8ptrit  of  Laws,*"  592:— chat  a»> 

terisUos  of  his  method  of  treating  history, 

598;— first  connects   physical    knowledn 

with  history,  59& 
MonoooUes,  French  governmental,  460;— effect 

Moral  system  immutable,  129. 

Moral  i^eds  transitory,  181. 

Moral  and  itUettectual  progress,  125. 

Moral  and  intellsetual  laws,  oomparstive  U- 

fluence  oi;  121 
Morals,  its  8apantlonfh>m  theology,  805;— ArM 

modem  attempt  to  disconnect  firora  ths«l» 

87.87& 
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Murdsr^  ngaUxitr  of  Its  eommlaston,  18w 
Uyt\ologi«»^  Oredanud  Indian,  compared,  19I. 

N 

yalMr€^  aspeets  of;  in  Europe,  fliTOTable  to  the 

nnderatandlng,  M. 
yature,  mast(>ry  oi;  100. 
yapol^on  restorea  eccleslaaticlsui,  617. 
KeewHiy^  doctrine  o^  favorable  to  the  intel- 

leot  618. 
Mormal  phenomena  abould  be  atadied  first,  86S. 


0*D§n'*t  odontography,  644 


Parksr,  Theodore,  257. 

PeopU,  the,  begin  to  figure  in  French  history, 

Persecution^  rollgioas,  in  Spain,  134;— 4n  times 
of  Elizabeth,  £45 ;— of  llteraiy  men  in  Franco 
in  18th  century,  5851 

Personal  rrpresenUUion^  doctrine  ot  in  poli- 
tic), 813. 

/*Ay«iC(i^  phenomena,  effect  of  giving  attention 

PhyHcai  Science  invades  the  exclusive  spirit  in 
France,  659 ; — ^popularltv  oli  before  the  rev- 
olution, 660 ;— democratic  tendendes  of,  661 ; 
cause  of  advancement  ot^  In  France  before 
the  revolution,  627. 

Finely  trvatise  on  insanity,  657. 

Pitt,  ITiWam,  820. 

Poetry^  origin  of,  2ia 

Poltticn,  condition  of,  86t 

Politiciawt,  occupation  of^  510. 

PuUiical  ecommty,  a  modem  idenoe,  151 ; — old 
errors  of,  152 ;— French  first  studied,  602. 

PopeUniere^H  history  of  historiea,  659. 

Pope's  toey  kissing  o^  229. 

Potatoes  as  diet,  47. 

Potoers  of  nature  constant,  118. 

Press^  liberty  oi;  206. 

Pride  and  vanity,  distinction  between,  486. 

Private  iudgment,  effect  of;  464. 

Proceedings  of  the  legislature  first  reported,  812. 

Predetdintttion,  doctrine  of.  6. 

Protectant  reformation  a  rebellion,  468. 

Protestants,  effect  of  Riohelieu^s  liberal  policy 
towards,  894. 

Protestantism,  why  more  liberal  than  Catholi- 
cism, 898  ;-^ffect  of,  189;~arre8t  of;  190;>-« 
norma]  moveiuont,  865. 

Protective  spirit,  history  of,  440;— carried  Into 
literature  by  Louis  XIY.,  490 ;— reaction 
against  Franco,  517. 

Protection,  effect  of,  488;— on  French  character. 
458 ;— of  intellect  impoeslble  by  government, 
.  009;~of  intellect,  coarse  of  events  follow- 
ing, 510. 

PubUo  meetings  forbidden  In  England.  850. 

Public  political  meetings  begin  In  Engluid,  Sll. 

PubUo  opinion,  present  anthority  ot,  860l 

Puriiana,  Influence  o^  26L 


ffaftetois,  878. 

Races,  distinctlonfl  of,  81 

Raaine,6W, 

Reaction  against  the  intellectual  movement  of 

the  18th  century,  815;— of  the  mind  with 

nature,  15. 
R^eoU  of  the  French   goyemment  at  liberal 

opinions  In  18th  century,  629. 


Rejbrm  measures  of  the  present  generation,  880 

Regularity  of  nature,  685 ;— of  human  action^ 
16. 

Reign  of  terror  In  England,  354. 

Reliaion,  relation  to  civillTation,  184:— the  ef- 
fect of  human  improvement,  change  ol^ 
corrupts  history,  219. 

Religious  persecutors  well  Intentloned,  182,— 
pen^ecution.  criminality  of;  182,  186 ;— euD> 
troversies,  aecline  of,  256; — Institutions  at- 
tacked in  France  before  political,  542. 

Rent  in  different  countries,  54. 

Restoration,  condition  of  the  church  at  the,  261. 

Rhyme,  early  love  of;  818. 

Richelieu,  comparison  with  Napoleon,  881  ;<- 
represses  the  spiritual  classes,  882;— con- 
firms the  edict  of  Nantes,  415. 

Rice,  influence  of,  as  food,  51. 

Richard  I.  Cosur  de  Lion,  217. 

Rivers,  American,  69. 

RocheiU,  siege  of;  415. 

Roman  emperors,  persecutions  by,  138. 

Rouftseau,  influence  of,  604;— proscription  oi;588L 

Royal  patronage,  influence  of;  upon  literature, 

Royal  presence,  right  of  sitting  in  France,  481. 
Royal  society,  incorporation  of,  268. 
Russia,  military  spirit  in,  141. 


Sailors,  superstition  of;  271. 

Science  engages  the  greatest  thinkers,  266;—  el^ 
feet  of  Its  progress,  269. 

Scientific:  progress  and  social  rebellion  In 
France,  connexion  of,  658. 

SeiefUific  adtaneement  in  France  during  Ihs 
latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  627. 

Scotland,  religious  intolerance  in,  192. 

Scotch  history,  177. 

SensationcUism^  116. 

Sexes,  proportion  In  the  births  of;  how  deter- 
mined, 121. 

Shakspeare  ignorant  of  ancient  Umguagos,  587. 

Siva,  the  Hindoo  deity,  101. 

Skeptical  book,  flrst,  in  the  French  language,  057. 

Skeptical  mxwement,  effect  ol^  In  18th  century, 
807. 

Skepticism,  effect  of,  248 ;  the  beginning  of  sd- 
ence,  250 ;— modern,  precedes  Inquiry,  242  ;— 
benefits  of,  258 ;— what  the  author  under- 
stands by,  258:— first  example  uf.  In  France, 
87-i ; — spiritual,  precedes  literary,  554 

amiih's  '•  Wealth  of  llaUona,*'  154. 

^tt^^/er«.202. 

Society.  Influence  of  legislation  upon,  197. 

Social/orces,  complex  action  of;  22. 

Social  orders,  amalgamation  of,  in  Franoa  be* 
fore  the  revolution,  664. 

Socrates,  influence  of;  258 

Soil,  influence  of,  8a 

Soldiers,  superstition  of;  87L 

Spain,  skepticism  In,  84& 

Spanish  history,  177. 

SUttionary  classee,  468. 

Statistics  ti,lip\lv^  to  moral  actions,  17;— yatiw  < 
84. 

Steam  as  a  pacificator,  160. 

Staffier,  on  astronomy,  of  Tubingen,  ^yredlots  t 
deluge,  289. 

Style  of  writing  changes  early  In  18th  oentno, 
818. 

BtUeide,  reguhuity  of;  19 ;  and  climate,  109. 

Superstition,  results  firom  physical  surround- 
ings, 87;— of  sailors  an<l  soldiers,  271 ;—  how 
undermined,  269; — of  conntry-people  and 
towns-people,  278. 

SuperstUioue  toorship,  origin  of;  90. 

/Oppression  of  books  in  Prance  In  16th  een> 
tnry,  584 
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yy^^amM,  flnt,  448. 

Bw&den^  religiooa  intolerance  in,  191. 

'^SyaUmqf  Nairn;'  eao. 


Taylor^  Jeretwy^  how  treated  by  Gbarlee  11...  288. 

Te^tK,  zoolofi^cal  imiK>rt  of,  641 

TJieological  tpirU^  predominance  oi^  in  France 
in  16th  century,  869. 

Thwlogy  merged  in  politics  In  England,  869  ;— 
and  science  In  the  time  of  Charles  IL,  268  ; 
—its  separation  from  politics,  805 ;— decline 
of,    2fi6. 

ThirPy  yeara^  war,  the  last  religions  war,  891. 

TissuM^  animal,  stndr  of,  bj  Bfchat,  641. 

ToUraUon,  first  public  ai^t  of,  in  France.  87;— 
in  France  and  Scotland,  191 ;— forced  upon 
the  Christian  clergy,  844;— progress  of,  in 
England,  246 ;— present  state  of  the  Euro- 
pean mind  concerning,  26& 

Trade  udnd,  78. 

Turgott  phllosophto  rlew  of  history,  596. 


^nAeoAAy  climates  Ikvorable  to  snpentltioo,  H. 
U»ury  laws,  805. 


Vanity^  effect  of  noon  a  people,  486w 

VtiMraHoi^  basis  of;  486. 

r?r<ve  or  idominatee  generally  orei  rice  199 


Voltaire  Imprisoned,  580 ;  beaten  in  the  stroeti 
of  Paris,  681 ;— his  history  of  Charles  XIL 
forbidden,  531 ;— reproduces  Kowtou*8  dis- 
coveries, which  are  forbidden  to  be  printed. 
682  ;— studies  the  English,  519 ;— compared 
with  Bossuet,  675;— turn  in  his  studies,  578; 
-his  "  Age  of  Louis  XI V^"  579  ;-hl8  •*  Mor- 
als,  Manners,  and  Characters  of  Nations.^ 
680;— .ntellectual  characteristics  of,  588;- 
as  %  historian,  588 ;— wars  uoon  classical  au- 
thors and  commentators,  586 ;— uses  the  wea- 
pon of  ridicule,  587 ;— services  to  history,  589. 


Walpole.  Horace,  828. 

War-spirit  declining,  187;— eansee  of  the  de- 
cline oi^  188 ; — no  progress  in  moral  views  o( 
187 ; — between  Russia  and  Turkey,  140. 

Wealth  precedes  social  Improvement,  81;— the 
accumulation  oi,  controlled  by  physical  cau- 
ses,  88 ;— dislrlhutlon  of,  «S. 

WeUington  as  a  civilian,  145. 

Wesley^  estimate  oi;  808. 

WeeUyanUim^  influence  oi;  upon  the  Engllsili 
church,  804 

What  the  author  understandii  by  skeptloism,  2^. 

WhitJUld,  esUmate  of;  808. 

William  III.,  accession  oi;  890. 

Women^  educated,  why  they  write  In  a  puroi 
strle  than  men,  687. 

Writing,  tkTi  of,  814;  encourages  the  prci'Sf* 
tlon  of  fidsehood,  215. 


'Zoology,  progress  ot  In  Franco. 
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